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PREFACE. 


\t  HEN  Niebulir  with  sad  feelings  finisht  the  second 
volume  of  his  history  of  Rome,  he  exprest  in  that  remark- 
able  preface  his  longing  for  some  rest  to  enable  him  to 
hasten  to  the  completion  of  the  third  volume.  Four 
months  later  he  was  called  to  eternal  rest,  and  left  be- 
hind him  the  work  which  immortalises  his  name,  in  the 
form  which  he  there  intimates,  "  what  was  comprehended 
within  the  limite  of  the  original  second  volume,  was  already 
planned,  the  remainder  down  to  the  first  Punic  war  only 
wanted  a  last  revision."  It  was  not  granted  him  to  bring 
it  to  completion.  There  remained  then  for  his  nearest 
Mends,  to  whom  the  last  will  of  the  deceast  had  con- 
fided the  care  of  his  manuscripts,  only  the  melancholy 
duty  of  preserving  this  precious  bequest  in  its  purity, 
and  of  giving  it  to  our  age  and  posterity  as  the  only  pos- 
sible compensation  for  the  irreparable  loss  of  the  complete 
history  of  Rome.  The  honourable  charge  of  undertaking 
the  business  of  editor  was  conferred  on  me  by  those  re- 
vered persons.  They  thought  that  the  circiunstance  of  my 
having  been  closely  connected  in  love  and  veneration  with 
the  deceast  during  the  last  four  years  preceding  his  death, 
which  forms  the  greatest  happiness  of  my  life,  rendered  me 
worthy  of  such  great  confidence.    If  my  love  and  veneration 
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for  the  memory  of  Niebuhr  could  justify  their  confidence, 
I  might  hope  to  possess  some  claim  to  it.  But  how  could 
I  conceal  from  myself  the  truth,  that  very  different  qua- 
lities were  requisite  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  un- 
dertaking? That  I  nevertheless  did  not  shrink  from 
the  responsibility,  is  owing  especially  to  the  kind 
assistance  of  Professor  Twesten,  who  gave  himself  the 
trouble  to  go  with  me  through  the  whole  manuscript, 
and  to  the  valuable  counsel  of  Savigny,  without  whose 
sanction  I  have  not  allowed  myself  the  solution  of 
any  doubt  whatever.  But  the  weight  of  the  respon- 
sibility was  diminisht  above  all  things  by  the  simple 
principles  which  were  to  guide  me,  and  on  which  I  had 
agreed  with  these  eminent  men:  carefulness,  fidelity  and 
completeness  were  the  laws  with  which  the  printing  was 
conducted.  There  could  of  course  be  no  attempt  to 
make  any  arbitrary  application  or  alteration  of  mere  ma- 
terials;— who  would  dare  to  continue  that  which  Nie- 
buhr's  hand  had  begun? — on  the  contrary  the  duty 
owing  to  the  public  of  collecting  all  the  fragments  of  his 
history  of  Bome,  and  of  making  them  the  common  pro- 
perty of  all  which  the  conviction  of  their  undisguised 
genuineness  will  render  dear  to  all  his  friends  and  ad- 
mirers, must  alone  have  kept  at  a  distance  every  attempt 
to  give  by  polishing  and  revision  an  appearance  of  com- 
pletion, which  could  only  have  been  wisht  for  from  the 
hand  of  the  author  himself.  There  is  therefore  no  ac- 
count to  be  given  here  of  any  revisal  which  has  been 
undertaken,  but  only  information  as  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  whole,  which  from  its  nature  has  necessarily  grown 
out  of  heterogeneous  paits. 

What  is  here  presented  to  the  public,  united  into  a 
third  volume,  is  all  that  could,  be  gathered  from  the 
papers  of  the  deceast  for  publication:    it    is    absolutely 
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the  work  of  Niebukr,  written  by  his  own  pen  and  printed 
from  his  manuscript  with  conscientious  fidelity.  But  it 
is  the  work  of  three  different  periods  of  his  life,  which 
stand  in  an  inverse  relation  to  the  periods  of  the  his- 
tory which  are  treated  of.  The  last  part  was  written 
first,  and  has  not  been  revised:  the  first  which  belongs 
to  the  second  volume  of  the  first  edition^  has  been  accu- 
rately revised  and  received  various  alterations  along  with 
that  volume,  shortly  before  the  death  of  the  author.  This 
part  which  comprises  the  first  nine  chapters  of  the  pre- 
sent volume  down  to  page  151,  is  reprinted  from  the 
copy  of  the  earlier  edition,  which  Niebuhr  had  revised 
with  extraordinary  pains  and  care,  and  which  had  re- 
ceived corrections  almost  in  every  page:  in  cases  where 
the  narrow  margin  of  the  printed  book  was  too  small 
to  contain  the  alterations,  he  had  rewritten  the  whole 
on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  It  was  in  this  way  that 
he  had  revised  the  first  and  second  volumes  too:  we 
might  therefore  have  considered  this  first  part  of  our 
third  volume  to  have  received  his  finishing  hand,  were 
it  not  necessary  to  suppose,  that,  as  was  his  custom, 
previous  to  sending  it  to  press,  he  would  with  his  own 
hand  have  made  a  copy  of  the  whole,  in  which  of  course 
the  less  important  defects  and  inequalities  would  have 
been  corrected.  A  case  in  which  such  a  final  correc- 
tion is  evidently  wanted,  is  noticed  in  page  55.  In  this 
sense  we  must  understand  the  expression  of  Niebuhr  in 
the  pre&ce,  when  he  calls  this  part  of  the  foimer  second 
volume  only  planned :  he  would  have  once  more  revised 
and  copied  it. 

The  first  Punic  war  from  p.  561  to  the  end  is  derived 
fipom  quite  a  different  source.  It  will  appear  unexpected 
to  all  who  recollect  the  words  of  Niebuhr  in  his  preface, 
"  the  remainder  down  to  the  first  Punic  war  only  wanted 
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a  last  revision,"  and  who  see  in  this  expression  the  limits 
to  which  he  had  extended  his  preparations.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  this  was  indeed  his  meaning.  His  his- 
tory, as  far  as  it  was  written,  closes  at  p.  560  with  the 
chapter:  Internal  History — doum  to  the  first  Pimic  war: 
he  himself  would  here  have  commenced  writing  afresh, 
if  Providence  had  permitted  him  to  continue  his  work. 
But  among  the  papers  left  by  the  author  there  was 
found  a  carefully  written  manuscript,  which  according  to 
the  object  expressly  stated  in  its  beginning  was  intended 
to  be  the  commencement  of  the  continuation  of  the  lec- 
tures on  Roman  history,  which  he  had  delivered  in  1811 
in  the  University  of  Berlin.  This  manuscript  contains  in 
a  briefer  narrative  nearly  the  whole  history  of  the  pre- 
sent third  volume  from  the  subjugation  of  Latium  down 
to  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war.  So  long  as  we  possest 
along  with  this  manuscript  the  later  and  more  detailed 
history,  we  could  not  of  course  think  of  making  any 
public  use  of  it,  although  the  comparison  of  the  two 
works  shewed  that  the  latter  was  frequently  based  upon 
the  former.  But  where  the  completed  history  breaks 
off  without  any  prospect  of  its  being  continued  in  this 
manner,  and  where  the  ^wish  of  every  reader  is  most 
ardently  excited  to  be  further  guided  into  the  most 
agitated  time  of  the  Roman  people  by  the  safe  hand 
he  had  hitherto  followed:  there  it  seemed  no  violation 
of  the  intention  of  the  author  to  use  the  extant  mate- 
rials as  far  as  possible,  and  to  add  the  first  sketch  of 
the  fiirther  history  m  an  appendix  obviously  distinct  from 
the  rest  of  the  work:  to  give  it  just  as  it  is  written 
down  in  its  rapid  progress,  even  to  where  the  connected 
history  breaks  up  into  isolated  notes  (p.  611).  Every 
one  who  knows  and  loves  the  spirit  and  hand  of  Nie- 
buhr,  will  joyfully  iecognise   them   even    in    this    unfi- 
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nisht  work.  All  that  is  publisht  from  this  earliest  manu- 
script, contains  only  the  external  history :  it  is  followed 
in  the  manuscript  by  a  sketch  respecting  the  change  of 
the  constitution  of  the  centuries  upon  the  basis  of  the 
tribes,  which  he  too  formerly  placed  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  thirty-five  tribes,  consequently  after  the  first 
Punic  war  (compare  p.  345).  It  is  now  discussed  in 
another  place  (p.  320  to  p.  349)  with  a  depth  which 
leaves  nothing  to  be  wisht  for. 

The  middle  and  greatest  part,  the  real  kernel  and 
body  of  the  present  volume  was  written  by  Niebuhr  at 
Bonn  during  the  winter  of  1824  and  1825,  soon  after 
his  return  firom  Italy.  He  had  then  not  yet  formed  the 
resolution  of  remodeling  the  first  two  volumes,  and  he 
desCTibed  with  all  the  joyfulness  of  progressive  produc- 
tion, which  he  always  remembered  subsequently  with 
great  pleasure,  the  freshest  and  healthiest  period  of  the 
Roman  people,  for  this  he  considered  the  fifth  centuiy 
to  be.  He  wrote,  separated  firom  his  library,  with  few 
books^  from  the  fulness  of  his  knowledge,  the  liveliness 
of  his  perception  and  the  warmth  of  his  heart.  This 
spirit  pi^rvades  the  whole  of  this  main  part  of  the  volume, 
which  comprises  the  chapters  firom  p.  152  to  560,  fix>m 
the  year  of  the  city  416  down  to  488  according  to  the 
common  chronology.  This  character  of  unity  and  equality 
appears  clearly  even  in  the  manuscript  which  consists  of 
fifty  sheets.  Nowhere  has  Niebuhr  diuring  the  seven 
years  that  followed  made  any  alteration  in  it,  but  to- 
wards  the  end  of  his  life  he  had  a  copy  made  of  it. 

As  this  work  however  was  destined  to  follow  the  first 
two  volumes  of  the  first  edition,  there  -  was  firequently  occa- 
sion to  return  with  new  views  to  subjects  that  had  been 
treated  of  there.  All  passages  of  this  kind  were  care- 
fully used  by    Niebuhr  in    the    subsequent    remodeling 
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of  those  two  volumes,  and  inserted  in  the  context.  From 
this  circumstance  there  arose  for  the  publication  of  the 
third  volume  the  necessary  law  of  avoiding  the  longer  or 
literal  repetitions  of  what  was  contained  in  the  new  edi- 
tion of  the  first  and  second  volumes,  because  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  the  author  regarded  such  points  as 
settled.  The  most  important  application  of  this  law,  of 
which  an  especial  account  must  be  given  here,  has  been 
made  in  the  transition  from  that  revised  remainder  of 
the  second  volume,  p.  151,  to  the  real  continuation  of  the 
history.  For  the  new  manuscript  before  the  chapter 
p.  162,  Internal  History  down  to  the  Caudine  peace,  has 
another  one  entitled,  the  Roman  state  after  the  union 
with  Latium  which  has  not  been  printed.  For  it  con- 
8i8t8  of  three  parte,  all  of  which  were  already  inserted  in 
their  proper  places.  Here  first  were  given  the  outlines 
of  the  theory  of  the  colonics,  of  the  isopolity  and  the 
municipiimi,  which  form  the  fourth  and  fifth  chapters  of 
the  new  edition  of  the  second  volimie.  Here  secondly 
was  found  a  minute  development  of  the  view  proposed 
there,  p.  68,  foil.,  concerning  the  returns  of  the  censors 
as  the  standard  for  the  varying  isopolite  relations;  and 
lastly,  the  part  which  referred  to  the  settlement  of  the 
relations  of  Latium  and  of  separate  Latin  places,  had 
already  been  incorporated  by  Niebuhr  with  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  preceding  chapter,  7%^  Latin  War,  as  it  is 
now  printed  from  p.  140.  As  therefore  it  could  be  proved, 
sentence  by  sentence,  that  the  whole  substance  of  that 
chapter  had  been  used,  the  difference  in  the  form  which 
belonged  to  an  earlier  time,  did  not  seem  a  sufficient 
reason  for  justifying  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  a  repetition 
of  several  sheets,  which  might  perhaps  have  been  desirable 
to  separate  fiiends. 

The  other  passages,  not  many  in   number,   of  which 
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shorter  parts  have  been  omitted  without  injuring  the  con- 
text, because  they  had  abready  found  their  place  in  the 
earlier  volumes,  are  in  each  case  stated  in  the  notes. 
Where  however  such  a  passage  was  too  closely  interwoven 
with  the  context  to  be  severed  firom  it,  without  considerable 
alterations,  there  it  seemed  a  lesser  disadvantage  to  allow 
a  short  repetition  to  occur,  than  arbitrarily  to  touch  the 
connexion  of  the  whole.  For  this  reason  for  instance  no 
change  has  been  made  in  p.  177,  p.  298,  p.  350,  p.  450, 
p.  451,  p.  452,  but  only  references  given  to  the  kindred 
passages  of  the  first  and  second  volumes. 

We  have  laid  down  the  same  principle  as  our  law 
in  the  more  difficult  cases,  where  there  were  differences 
between  remarks  and  opinions  in  the  present  and  former 
volumes.  However  decidedly  it  must  be  establisbt  as  a 
principle  in  judging  of  these  cases,  that  the  ^opinion,  which 
has  been  received  into  the  later  edition  of  the  first  volumes^ 
according  to  the  last  examination  and  revision,  and  even 
into  the  first  section  of  the  present  one  down  to  p.  151  *, 
is  in  each  case  the  one  preferred  by  the  author  himself; 
yet  the  earlier  form  could  and  should  be  effaced  just  as 
little  as  the  whole  work  could  give  up  the  character  of  its 
earlier  origin.  It  was  in  all  these  cases  sufficient  to  direct 
attention  in  the  notes  to  the  relation  between  the  earlier 
work  and  the  more  recent  treatment  of  the  same  subject. 
Only  in  one  point  was  it  necessary  to  allow  to  the  matured 
investigations  of  the  first  two  volumes  an  influence  upon 
this  third  one,  that  is,  in  the  chronology.  After  the  author 
in  vol.  II.  p.  565  and  p.  566  had  exprest  his  decided  inten- 
tion to  use  the  corrected  chronology  throughout  the  work, 

*  The  differences  in  the  account  of  ArchidamoB  between  p.  86 
and  p.  162,  as  freU  as  the  difference  of  the  expression  concerning  the 
ntnation  of  the  ancient  Vescia  in  notes  263  and  628,  are  to  be  jadged 
of  accordingly. 
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and  as  tUs  had  been  done  both  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
printed  second  volume  and  in  the  revision  of  the  part  of 
it,  hitherto  unprinted,  it  was  necessary  to  observe  this 
principle  in  the  subsequent  parts  also,  although  the  manu- 
script has  throughout  the  common  calculation  of  the  years 
of  Rome.  In  order  however  not  to  offend  too  much  by 
the  innovation,  we  have  every  where  chosen  to  add  the 
Catonian  era  in  parenthesis  to  the  date  corrected  by 
Niebuhr.  The  difference  between  the  two  down  to  the 
eleventh  year  of  the  second  Samnite  war,  where  the  com- 
mon calculation  has  again  inserted  an  idle  year  (compare 
p.  229.  note  401),  amounts  to  five  years.  While  we  have 
thus  also  followed  here  the  conviction  which  the  author 
has  e^tprest  in  the  second  volume  p.  560  and  p.  566,  it 
is  nevertheless  to  be  regretted,  that  the  examination  of 
this  question  in  the  passages  of  the  third  volume  relating 
to  it  (p.  192  and  p.  229)  had  not  yet  led  to  the  same 
result;  so  that  there  is  now  no  perfect  agreement  between 
the  critical  treatment  of  the  history  in  the  text  and  the 
chronology  which  is  followed. 

In  one  ease  the  difficulty  was  presented  of  choosing 
between  two  finisht  representations  of  the  same  subject 
in  the  manuscript:  this  occurred  in  the  chapter  headed 
Epirus  and  Pyrrhus^  where  the  history  of  the  youth  of 
P3rrrhus  was  found  in  quite  a  different  essay.  Nay,  it 
is  a  remarkable  proof  of  Niebuhr's  peculiar  partiality  for 
that  portion  of  the  history  and  of  his  love  for  its  hero, 
that  three  more  modes  of  treating  the  same  subject  are 
written  down  in  his  papers.  The  form  here  publisht, 
which  was  written  latest  and  which  thereby  had  external 
appearance  also  in  its  &vour,  appeared  at  the  same  time 
to  be  the  best  and  most  perfect,  to  which  the  others 
should  justly  give  way. 

The    converse    of   this    embarrassment     arising    from 
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abundance,  in  which  an  expected  description  is  missing 
in  the  manuscript,  unfortunately  occurs  likewise,  and 
that  in  a  passage^  in  which  the  gap  will  be  very  pain- 
fully felt ;  in  p.  547-  For  here,  where  the  discussion 
of  the  constitution  which  united  Italy  for  the  first  time 
into  one  state,  is  promist  in  the  most  distinct  woitis,  we 
find  no  more  than  a  reference  to  a  Manuscript  t  t* 
This  created  a  hope  of  finding  the  discussion  of  the  sub-" 
ject  in  some  other  place ;  but  this  hope  has  not  been 
realised  after  the  most  careful  searching  through  the 
papers  of  the  author.  The  only  manuscript  which  can 
be  meant,  is  the  very  same  firom  which  the  chapter  on 
the  first  Punic  war  has  been  printed:  the  manuscript 
in  which  he  made  his  preparations  for  the  lectures  deli- 
vered at  Berlin :  lectures  delivered  at  Bonn  cannot  be 
thought  of  for  this  reason,  that  the  whole  manuscript 
of  the  third  volume  was  written,  before  Niebuhr  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  deliver  them.  The  older  manu- 
script of  the  year  1811  must  be  regarded  as  the  one 
referred  to  by  1 1  the  more,  since  in  the  earlier  chapters, 
as  was  remarkt  above,  it  was  firequently  made  the  basis 
of  the  new  work.  But  unfortunately  this  manuscript, 
as  the  printed  essay  shews,  firom  p.  613  to  p.  616,  only 
gives  such  an  imsatisfactory  account  concerning  the  im- 
portant question  of  the  constitution  of  Italy,  that  we 
must  be  convinced,  that  Niebuhr  had  reserved  to  him- 
self the  complete  investigation  of  it,  and  that  he  only 
wisht  to  remind  himself  by  that  note  of  the  leading  out- 
lines, such  as  he  had  written  them  down  in  the  earlier 
work.  Memorandums  of  this  kind  made  by  short  signs, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  use  of  new  thoughts  or  new 
materials  in  the  last  revision,  occurred  not  unfirequently 
in  the  margin  of  the  manuscript;  they  have  in  every 
case  been  indicated  in  this  volume  with  the  painful  feeling, 
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that  they  only  marked  so  many  irreparable  losses.      See 
notes  287.  486.  497.  499.  503.  505.  549.  etc. 

In  looking  back  upon  the  whole  of  this  principal 
part  of  the  present  volume,  even  apart  from  the  differ- 
ences existing  between  it  and  the  earlier  volumes^  no 
reader  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  matter,  can  refrain, 
we  think,  from  asking,  how  far  Niebuhr  himself  in  revis- 
ing it  would  have  left  this  history  of  the  fifth  century 
unaltered,  and  in  what  form  he  would  have  given  it  to 
the  public.  Who  is  there  that  can  answer  this  question 
put  to  the  grave  of  the  deceast?  Yet  I  may  be  allowed 
to  point  out  some  reasons  which  render  it  probable,  that 
he  himself  would  not  have  made  very  considerable 
changes  in  what  had  been  written.  This  belief  is  sup- 
ported first  by  the  expression,  which  Niebuhr  himself 
wrote  down  in  the  preface  to  his  second  volume,  a  few 
months  before  his  death ;  **  the  remainder  down  to  the 
first  Punic  war  only  wants  a  last  revision*':  an  expres- 
sion, which  manifestly  does  not  imply  the  intention  of 
making  any  material  alteration.  With  no  less  justice 
may  we  infer  from  the  character  of  the  history  described 
in  the  third  volume,  and  from  the  nature  of  its  sources, 
that  it  is  almost  certain,  that  a  remodeling  such  as  was 
called  for  in  the  first  two  volumes  by  the  ever  increas- 
ing gains  of  an  unwearied  investigation  of  dark  times 
and  difficult  relations,  would  never  have  become  neces- 
sary here.  On  the  contrary,  the  freshness  and  liveliness 
of  the  description,  such  as  it  had  been  written  out  from 
the  first  conception,  will  remain  its  imperishable  beauty. 
I  may  also  add,  that  Niebuhr's  subsequent  lectures  on 
Boman  history  in  the  university  of  Bonn,  which  I  had 
the  happiness  of  attending  twice  fi-om  beginning  to  end, 
perfectly  agreed  with  what  is  contained  in  this  volimie, 
so  far  as  this  can  be  expected  between  the  careful  and 
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elaborate  history  sucK  as  it  is  written  down,  and  a  gene- 
ral sketch  communicated  in  an  oral  discourse.  In  these 
lectures  he  only  made  a  slight  allusion  to  that  most 
important  investigation  into  the  internal  history  which 
adorns  this  volume:  the  investigation  of  the  constitutional 
changes  in  the  censorsHp  of  Fabius  and  Decius,  and  of 
the  alteration  in  the  centuries  on  the  basis  of  the  tribes, 
p.  320  to  p.  349.  But  that  in  this  investigation,  too, 
such  as  it  lies  before  us,  we  are  justified  in  recognising 
the  matured  conviction  of  the  deceast,  is  clear  from  the 
drcumstance,  that  Niebuhr  even  in  later  years  commu- 
nicated this  part  of  his  history  from  the  manuscript  to 
several  friends:  nay  I  must  here  quote  my  own  evi- 
dence, not  without  sad  feelings,  that  at  Christmas  in 
1829,  only  one  year  before  his  death,  he  gave  me  this 
proof  of  his  kindness  and  confidence,  by  reading  to  me  that 
chapter  &om  the  manuscript.  And  as  I  have  here  been 
obliged  to  speak  of  the  reasons,  on  which  my  own  convic- 
tion is  founded,  I  may  add  the  remark,  that  in  note  320  the 
insertion  of  the  name  of  Niebuhr's  excellent  fiiend,  does 
not  rest  upon  a  mere  conjecture.  Whoever  knew  his 
love  and  admiration  for  Count  de  Serre,  would  have  guest 
it:  but  as  Niebuhr's  recollection  always  dwelt  with  in- 
describable veneration  upon  this  fnend  who  went  before 
him  to  eternity,  so  he  also  often  related  and  with  delight 
the  circumstance  mentioned  in  the  passage  referred  to,, 
how  Count  de  Serre  in  their  common  excursions  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Naples  recognised  the  site  of  Palaepolis, 
as  there  described. 

After  this  account  of  the  parts  which  constitute  this 
third  volume,  the  remark  is  perhaps  superfluous,  that 
the  original  form  of  Niebuhr's  style  is  nowhere  altered 
by  any  addition  firom  the  hands  of  a  stranger.  The  only 
point  in  which  the  editor  might  be   allowed  to  supply 
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things  for  the  advantage  of  the  readers,  were  the  refer- 
ences given  in  the  notes.  As  Niebuhr,  as  we  have  already 
remarkt,  had  written  the  chief  part  of  the  whole  with  the 
assistance  of  few  books,  he  had  put  down  a  number  of 
references  merely  from  his  admiiable  memory,  often  only 
mentioning  the  author,  without  ever  completing  the  re- 
ference afterwards.  So  &r  as  it  was  possible  for  me  to 
give  such  passages  with  certainty,  I  have  done  so 

J.  Classen. 

Berlin, 
November  12,  1832. 

Note. — The  remaining  part  of  the  Editor's  pre&ce 
is  of  no  interest  to  the  English  reader,  as  it  partly  refers 
to  some  deficiencies  and  inequalities  in  the  references  to 
writers  as  Dionysius,  Strabo  and  2^naias,  which  have 
been  corrected  by  the  translators,  and  partly  to  the  In- 
dexes, which  in  the  translation  are  united  into  one  for 
all  the  three  volumes,  and  adapted  to  the  last  (third) 
edition  of  the  first  and  second  volumes. 

The  Translators. 
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THE  LICINIAN  BOGATIONS. 

Of  C.  Liciniua  Stolo  and  L.  Sexdus,  to  wKom  Borne 
owed  her  regeneration,  we  know  scarcely  any  tHng  more 
than  their  names,  and,  very  imperfectly,  the  substance  of 
their  laws.  But  the  greatness  and  boldness  of  the  plan  of 
their  legislation,  their  unwearied  perseverance,  the  calm- 
ness  with  whicb  they  allowed  their  work  to  proceed  to  its 
completion,  while  they  confined  themselves  strictly  to  the 
paths  permitted  by  the  law,  so  that  neither  they  nor  the 
commonalty  are  charged  with  the  slightest  act  of  violence, 
altbougK  the  annals  continued  for  a  long  time  afterwards 
to  be  written  exclusively  by  the  hostile  party:— all  this 
gives  us  the  means  of  judging  of  their  spirit  and  of  their 
character.  A  revolution,  which,  in  the  Greek  republics 
or  at  Florence,  would  have  commenced  witb  violence,  have 
succeeded  or  fitiled  within  a  few  months,  and  been  sealed 
with  banishment  and  blood,  was  developt  at  Bome  during 
five  years  of  incessant  and  manly  struggle,  without  disturb- 
ing the  peace  of  a  single  citizen^ 

It  is  a  piece  of  malice,  as  common  as  it  is  hateful,  in  the 
enemies  of  the  memory  of  great  men  and  of  great  deeds,  to 

'  But  fruit  that  soon  falls  frtmi  the  tree 

Is  seldom  g^ood  for  much,  we  know; 
And  with  the  old  song  I  agree. 

Whatever  won't  stay,  why,  let  it  go  I 

Ofitz. 

VOL.  III.  B 
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trace  each  deeds  to  low  motives,  as  opposite  as  possible 
to  the  loftiness  of  tKeir  real  aims;  as  indeed  down  to  this 
day,  in  spite  of  the  most  convincing  arguments  to  the 
contrary,  it  is  asserted  that  Luther  was  urged  to  the  re- 
formation by  the  envy  of  his  brother  monks,  by  the  Domi- 
nicans, and  by  the  desire  of  marrying  his  nun.  Falsehoods 
of  this  kind  must  be  attackt  and  unmaskt  perseveringly ,  as 
often  as  they  shew  themselves,  because  it  is  impossible 
to  extirpate  their  germs,  which  are  rooted  in  the  basest 
part  of  hmnan  nature:  in  the  love  of  detraction.  In  this 
spirit  the  conquered  party  traced  the  undertaking  of 
C.  Licinius,  which  was  as  great  in  its  conception  as  in  its 
execution,  to  the  most  wretched  female  vanity;  and  the 
.  contemptible  story  became  so  firmly  rooted  in  history,  that 
even  Perizonius  did  not  doubt  its  literal  truth,  and  that 
it  continued  to  be  believed  until  Beaufort  immaskt  its 
fidsehood',  which  is  indeed  so  plain,  that  no  one  now  will 
venture  to  defend  it. 

M.  Fabius  Ambustus,  who  was  consular  tribune  in  the 
year  374,  had  two  daughters,  of  whom  one  was  married 
to  Ser.  Sulpicius,  consular  tribune  in  the  year  378,  and 
the  other  to  the  plebeian  C.  Licinius  Stolo.  Now  the 
story  runs',  that  the  younger  Fabia  on  a  visit  at  the  house 
of  her  sister,  started  with  fright  at  the  noise,  which  the 
lictors  made  in  announcing  the  arrival  of  their  master 
Sulpicius,  when  he  returned  &om  the  forum,  and  that  she 
was  ridiculed  by  her  sister  for  a  fear,  which  betrayed 
the  low  station  she  had  married  into.  This  insult  prompt- 
ed her  to  persuade  her  husband,  and  even  her  &ther,  to 
make  her  a  solemn  promise,  that  they  would  not  rest, 
until  their  housie  also  was  adorned  with  the  like  splen- 
dour.^   But  this  splendour  the  young  Fabia  must  surely 

>  Beaufort,  Sur  Tincertitude  de  rhistoire  Romaine,  n.  10. 

'  Not  only  in  JAyj  (yu  34),  and  those  who  copied  from  him,  bnt  also  in 
Dion:  Zonaras,  vn.  24. 

*  Dionjsius  does  not  seem  to  have  adopted  this  acconnt:  not  only 
is  there  no  trace  of  it  to  be  foand  in  Fintarch,  who  is  not  likely  to 
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haye  become  acquainted  with  in  the  house  of  her  father, 
who  had  held  the  office  of  consular  tribune  four  years 
before;  how  then  could  it  surprise  her?  What  she  wisht, 
was  not  to  be  outdone  by  her  sister;  that  is,  she  wisht  the 
consular  tribunate  for  her  husband  Had  the  son-in-law 
of  Ambustus  sought  nothing  else,  he  could  scarcely  have 
&iled  after  what  had  occurred  in  the  last  two  years.  The 
Licinian  fiunily  already  counted  three  ancestral  images. 
A.  C.  Licinius  Calvus  had  been  consular  tribune  only  the 
year  before,  in  377 ;  of  course  it  cannot  have  been  the 
tribune  of  the  people  himself,  in  which  case  all  further 
discussion  would  be  superfluous;  for  the  same  military  tri- 
bune was  aflerwards  in  382  'master  of  the  knights,  while 
Stolo,  as  before  and  after,  held  the  tribunate  of  the  people, 
which  was  incompatible  with  that  office.  One  would  there- 
fore be  obliged  to  go  further  than  the  story,  and  to  sup- 
pose that  she  wisht  to  throw  her  sister  into  the  shade. 
But  the  consulship,  since  the  taking  of  the  city,  had  never 
been  the  subject  of  discussion  at  all;  the  plebeians  had 
been  completely  baffled  in  trying  to  obtain  it  xmder  far 
more  favourable  circumstances;  nor  could  the  wishes  of  a 
vain  woman  have  aimed  at  this  prize;  although  it  glanced 
at  a  distance  be&re  the  eyes  of  the  bold  and  great  man  as 
the  crown  of  the  most  vehement  struggles  for  victory  or 
death. 

G.  Licinius,  whose  &mily  name  Stolo  is  derived  with 
great  probability  from  the  care  with  which  the  first 
to  whom  it  was  given,  perhaps  the  tribune  himself,  dug  up 
the  shoots,  springing  from  the   roots  of  trees^,  was  un- 

have  let  sach  a  storjr  dip,  bat  in  a  fragment,  £zc.  YaL  p.  2^3.  B. 
he  mentions  Snlpicios  as  a  moderate  man.  He  eyidently  considered 
him  as  a  mediator,  and  therefore  does  not  seem  to  have  regarded  his  house 
as  the  origin  of  the  discord. 

*  Fltnj,  H.  K.  zm.  I.  and  Varro,  de  re  rost.  i.  2.  The  latter 
speaks  of  two  Stolos,  one  of  whom,  he  sajs,  fixt  the  quantity  of 
public  land  whidi  a  citizen  might  possess,  and  the  other  made  the 
assignment  in  lots  of  seven  jugers.    The  date  assigned  to  the  latter  is 

evidently  a  mistake. 

B  2 
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doubtedly]a  descendent  of  the  C.  Licinius,  who  is  mentioned 
among  the  first  tribunes  of  the  people  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years  before.  The  great  influence  of  his  &mily  is  seen  in 
their  suc5cess  in  suing  for  the  consular  tribtmate.  That 
the  tribune  was  very  rich  is  clear  from  his  great  landed 
possessions,  as  the  Licinii  were  afterwards  the  richest  of 
all  the  Eomans.  The  laws  bear  his  name:  tradition  points 
to  him,  as  the  person  who  bore  the  heat  of  the  contest: 
and  we  may  therefore  regard  Licinius  as  the  soul  of  the 
undertaking,  although  his  collegue  L.  Sextius  received  the 
prize  of  honour  before  him.  Their  legislation  embraced 
every  thing  which  the  republic  stood  in  need  of.  Without 
disturbing  any  usages  or  ancient  institutions,  they  estab- 
lisht  by  a  single  measure  upon  the  old  foimdations  of  the 
constitution  a  state  of  things,  which  at  once  abolisht  the 
arbitrary  power  and  ascendency  of  the  ruling  class,  granted 
and  secured  to  the  people  its  liberties,  banisht  the  dis- 
putes hitherto  renewed  every  year,  and  advancing  gradu- 
ally and  irresistibly,  though  held  back  at  every  step,  to- 
wards the  goal  of  perfection,  from  which  it  was  indeed 
yet  distant,  preserved  for  a  considerable  time  the  period 
of  a  happy  youthfiil  development.  A  second  law  deprived 
the  oligarchy  of  the  exclusive  advantages  of  the  public 
land,  and  turned  it  into  a  general  source  of  wealth  for  all 
the  citizens.  A  third  sought  to  remove  the  present  dis- 
tress, and  to  extinguish  the  consequences  of  the  previous 
oppression.  In  this  manner  they  undertook  to  cure  the 
evil  at  its  root,  and  at  a  lime  when  the  commonalty  cared 
so  little  for  its  own  welfiure,  that  the  whole  body  of  their 
collegues  opposed  them;  from  which  we  must  infer,  that 
if  their  measures  had  been  put  to  the  votes  of  the  tribes, 
they  would  have  been  rejected  even  there.  In  those  times 
of  confusion  in  the  censorial  books,  the  censors  may  have 
registered  many  unqualified  persons  in  the  tribes:  but  still 
the  number  of  those  attacht  to  the  ruling  class  cannot  have 
been  great  In  the  seventy-five  years,  which  had  elapst 
since  the  decemvirate,  many  of  the  clients  who  had  been 
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introduced  among  the  plebs  at  that  time,  must  have  become 
independent  through  the  extinction  of  the  fiunilies  of  their 
patrons;  and  the  prevalent  state  of  dependence  was  the 
result  of  an  actual  and  hateful  oppression,  or  of  a  gloomy 
dejection  and  hopelessness.  At  first,  when  the  rogations 
seemed  a  vain  attempt,  which  would  no  more  lead  to  any 
result  than  like  attempts  in  former  times,  but  might  easily 
bring  ruin  upon  their  authors,  a  great  many  thought  that 
they  might  nevertheless  derive  from  the  tmexpected  cir- 
cumstances the  advantage  of  obtaining  greater  indulgence 
fi-om  their  creditors  and  favour  with  others  of  the  powerful 
class,  if  they  opposed  those  who  advocated  the  common 
cause  of  their  order;  while  others  were  intimidated  by 
threats,  that  the  rigour  of  the  law  would  be  enforced 
against  them,  or  that  they  would  be  deprived  of  advan- 
tages. But  the  reformers  might  calcidate,  that  circum^ 
stances  would  assume  a  more  favorable  aspect  with  every 
re-election;  that  those,  who  were  only  indifferent,  might  be 
brought  over  to  their  side  by  the  conviction,  that  success 
was  possible;  that  a  part  of  the  timid  might  also  be  led 
to  join  them  by  the  increase  of  their  party  and  power; 
and  at  length,  if  it  was  generally  believed  that  success  was 
certain,  the  dependent  and  the  opprest  would  be  embold- 
ened to  provoke  the  indignation  of  their  creditors,  in  order 
to  escape  fix)m  their  power:  more  especially  as  the  tri- 
bimes  would  assuredly  promise  them  support. 

It  was  a  very  favorable  circumstance,  compared  with 
the  times,  before  the  taking  of  the  city,  that  Rome  was 
separated  from  Latium,  the  Hemicans,  and  the  Volscians. 
The  government  had  now  neither  a  subject  rural  popu- 
lation, which  it  could  command,  nor  confederates,  whom 
it  could  call  upon,  to  march  in  arms  against  the  com- 
monalty. The  townships  were  in  the  possession  of  that 
independence,  with  which  the  assistance  of  the  Latin  body 
had  at  one  time  been  purchast;  and  the  wish,  that  Rome 
shoidd  not  regain  her  former  power,  must  have  determined 
them  to  reject  any  proposal,  however  recommended  by 
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tempting  conditlond.  But  without  such,  help  the  patri- 
cians could  not  hold  out  the  threat  of  a  civil  war:  the 
clients  by  their  mixture  with  the  plebeians  had  ceast  to 
be  a  blind  and  ready  instnmient.  It  was  therefore  a  coura- 
geous, not  a  rash  step,  for  C.  Licinius  and  L.  Sextius  to  enter 
upon  their  great  work.  They  might,  on  the  contrary,  as 
&T  as  human  foresight  reaches,  be  sure  of  victory  in  the 
end,  if  they  were  at  first  only  strong  enough  to  overcome 
the  fears  of  the  timid,  so  &r  as  to  be  reelected  in  spite 
of  all  threats. 

The  first  Licinian  law  ordained,  that  henceforth  there 
should  be  no  more  military  tribunes,  but  that  consuls 
should  be  elected  from  the  houses  and  the  commonalty^: 
one  was  necessarily  to  be  taken  from  the  latter.  Without 
this'  clause  the  attempts  of  the  patricians  to  render  the 
acknowledged  right  useless  in  practice  woidd  have  been 
renewed  every  year:  the  intrigues  for  effecting  this  at 
elections  would  have  continued,  and  with  them  exaspera- 
tion :  there  would  have  been  no  peace. 

The  decemviral  constitution,  one  would  have  thought, 
might  have  accomplisht  this  object  most  completely:  but 
several  reasons  might  demand  the  abolition  of  this  con- 
stitution for  ever.  At  all  events,  it  woidd  have  been  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  separation  of  the  censorship  firom  the 
pretorship  of  the  city,  as  it  had  been  seen,  what  immoderate 
power  arose  firom  their  combination.  It  had  not  yet  been 
forgotten,  how  the  fitithlessness  of  some  of  the  plebeians,  led 
astray  by  shamefiil  and  arbitrary  proceedings,  had  formed 

'  The  old  Gennan  writers,  gnided  by  the  recoUection  of  the  change 
in  the  constitution  of  the  free  towns  nndentood  the  relation  between 
(he  patricians  and  plebeians  with  perfect  correctness,  and  in  quite 
a  different  way  from  the  learned,  whether  their  own  descendents  or 
forein  contemporaries;  thus  in  the  German  translation  of  lArj  pub- 
lisht  at  Maynz,  we  read  in  the  year  400:  Alg  LueUu  Comdnu 
Scipio  von  den  Geschkekten^  vnd  Mareua  PoptBhu  LenoM  wm  der 
Gemeind  Biirgermeigter  waren,  (When  Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio  was 
Burgomaster  from  the  booses,  and  Marcus  Popillius  Lenas  from  the 
commonalty.) 
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a  tyraimical  majorily  in  the  college.  The  tribunate  of  the 
people  would  now  indeed  have  afforded  protection;  but  one 
plebeian  consul  would  give  more  certain  Becurity.  The 
equal  power  possest  by  several  consular  tribunes  had  often 
in  the  conduct  of  war  produced  very  evil  consequences; 
and  as  it  was  a  common  resource  in  times  of  danger  to 
transfer  the  power  to  a  single  commander,  it  followed  that 
in  ordinary  circumstances  the  constitution,  which  was  most 
like  the  kingly  one,  was  best  suited  to  the  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple, provided  it  was  prevented  from  becoming  tyrannical. 
Lastly  a  measure,  which  establisht  a  uniform  ^vision  of 
power  in  all  departments  of  the  state,  and  which  led  at 
once  to  the  point,  which  the  republic  did  not  reach  till  a 
generation  later,  would  have  been  resisted  by  the  patricians 
with  much  greater  pertinacity,  than  a  proposal,  the  vague- 
ness of  which  allowed  them  to  set  limits  to  the  consulship, 
and  to  retain  a  part  of  its  original  powers  for  their  own 
order.  This  was  a  gain  compared  with  the  necessity  of  an 
equal  division  of  places  in  the  military  tribunate,  according 
to  the  powers  establisht  by  die  compact  of  350  7,  the  con- 
cession of  which  coidd  not  have  been  refused;  and  the 
higher  Bplendour  of  the  conaukte  was  not  mmnportant. 

Many  of  them,  even  though  they  may  no  longer  have 
entertained  the  superstition,  that  their  order  had  an  ex- 
clusive right  to  the  auspices,  might  yet  be  ready  with  the 
honesty  of  a  prejudice  cherisht  from  their  childhood,  rather 
to  risk  the  ruin  of  the  state,  than  to  yield  to  the  passing 
of  the  reform,  which  restored  what  had  already  been 
acknowledged  as  a  right:  noble  and  well-meaning  men, 
and  incapable  of  abusing  the  power,  which  they  did  not 
deny  had  been  sinfully  exercised  by  members  of  their  own 
order.  With  equal  integrity  might  those  plebeians,  who 
expected  for  themselves  or  their  &mily  more  or  less  imme- 
diate advantages  from  this  improvement,  be  ready,  with  a 
full  conviction  that  such  a  measure  was  indispensable   to 

'  Vol  n.  p.  895. 
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the  republic,  to  stake  their  life  and  property  on  its  succeea. 
It  is  often  experience  alone,  which  indisputably  proves 
the  wisdom  of  a  law.  Livy*  represents  the  following 
objection  as  having  been  urged  with  apparent  force  against 
the  tribtine,  that,  if  the  greatest  man  of  his  age  should 
be  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  in  order  to  save  his 
country  in  the  most  urgent  danger,  and  should  happen 
to  be  a  patrician, — ^his  Appius  could  only  mention  Cam- 
iUus,  we  may  with  more  justice  think  of  the  great  Scipio, 
-if  he  were  to  seek  that  magistracy,  together  with  deserv- 
ing  patricians  and  with  a  single  worthless  plebeian  dema- 
gogue, would  it  not  in  such  a  case  be  an  absurdity  that 
he  should  be  uncertain  of  his  election  and  perhaps  lose 
it,  while  the  plebeian  would  obtain  it  without  any  exer- 
tion? 

The  historian  ought  not  to  have  stated  such  an  ob- 
jection without  a  reply,  because  he  must  have  expected 
readers,  who  would  consider  as  tmanswerable  what  had 
been  left  unanswered  whether  from  caprice  or  carelessness. 
He  should  have  made  Licinius  reply:  *' At  Rome  for  a 
long  time  to  come  none ;  but  men  tried  in  war  from  each 
order  will  venture  to  sue  for  the  consulship;  and  when 
a  plebeian  and  a  patrician  are  competitors  with  the  great 
general  of  the  age,:  the  plebeian  will  not  be  inferior  to 
the  patrician,  though  both  of  them  may  be  imable  to 
vie  with  the  greatness  of  the  other.  But  a  plebeian  also 
may  just  as  well  be  the  hero  of  his  age,  if  the  quick- 
ening sunshine  of  free  power  be  not  withdrawn  from  him : 
and  of  such  a  man  do  the  patricians  wish  to  rob  the  state 
entirely,  and  will  tolerate  him  only  in  an  inferior  station, 
if  the  patrician  consul  should  feel  inclined  to  consult  him 
and  to  listen  to  him.  Moreover,  the  regulation  objected 
to  is  necessary,  only  because  experience  has  shewn  the 
incorrigible  faithlessness  ot  the  patricians.  If  the  first 
order  shall  hereafter  become  accustomed  to  act  uprightly, 
then  it  may  be  better  to  elect  the  worthiest  men,  without 

•  VI.  4a 
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any  restriction  as  to  order,  althougli  no  free  constitution 
can  dispense  witK  the  letter.  But  who  can  at  present 
believe  in  the  good  faith  of  the  patricians?  Happy  will 
it  be  for  the  republic,  if  the  letter  of  this  law,  however 
careftdly  weighed  and  sanctioned  by  a  sacred  oath,  be  safe 
against  audacious  violation !  If  our  old  party  spirit  shall 
at  some  future  time  be  merged  in  a  common  love  of  oixr 
country;  then,  if  trying  days  of  misfortune  come  upon  us, 
our  better  grand-children  may  for  a  time  loosen  the  fetters 
of  this  law.  A  defeat  would  be  less  ruinous  than  slavery, 
than  crippling  and  confining  a  body  full  of  life  and  energy. 
But  whence  these  gloomy  apprehensions  of  plebeian  inca- 
pacity and  demerits?  Surely  not  firom  experience:  for 
during  the  only  time,  when  the  patricians  did  not  succeed 
in  excluding  them  firom  the  command  of  the  annies,  ple- 
beian consular  tribunes  conquered  on  the  veiy  ground, 
which  had  become  dismal  through  the  defeat  incurred  by 
the  &ult  of  their  patrician  predecessors.  Who  commanded 
the  army  on  the  Alia?  And  in  the  worst  case  the  consti- 
tution itself  will  afford  a  remedy  by  the  dictatorship,  which 
ought  not  to  be  confined  to  either  estate.  For  firom  the 
plebeians  too,  men  will  arise,  who,  as  dictators,  will  save 
their  country,  and  will  not  threaten  it,  nor  turn  against  the 
citizens  the  arms  destined  for  the  enemy. 

''  The  state  of  old  vdsely  raised  whole  communities  to 
the  rank  of  Romans*,  in  order  to  enlarge  a  body  of  citizens 
into  a  great  nation.  With  a  view  to  higher  objects  than 
have  ever  been  aimed  at  since  the  patricians  have  been  sole 
masters  of  the  government,  a  &r  greater  extension  of  the 
same  system  will  be  necessary.  For  how  can  the  tribes 
whom  we  may  admit  to  the  citizenship  be  bound  to  their 
new  country  by  love,  if  their  knighthood  be  denied  all 
honours?  And  if,  as  patrician  houses  have  already  be- 
come extinct,  their  nimiber  shall  continue  to  decrease,  if 
the  plebeians  are  held  back  by  force  from  every  object  of 
noble  ambition,  if  the  wealthy  among  them  are  confined  to 
inoney-making  as  their  occupation,  if  the  renewal  of  the 
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first  order  by  purely  Italian  noble  houses  is  prevented, 
if  freedmen  are  admitted  to  adulterate  tbe  oore  of  the 
nation,— K3an  that  portion  of  intellectual  power  and  virtue, 
which  the  remaining  patricians  will  possess,  determine  the 
vocation  of  the  republic?  All  experience  teaches  that 
oligarchies  decay  no  less  rapidly  in  numbers  than  in  moral 
vigour.  All  those  blessiugs  of  fixture  greatness,  which  the 
gods  bestowed  in  the  auguries  of  the  city  at  its  birth 
and  at  the  foundation  of  the  capitol,  would  then  peri^  for 
ever.  This  may  appear  indifferent  to  the  man,  who  is 
contented  with  dominion  and  aggrandizement  in  his  own 
days;  but  how  will  it  be  possible  to  prevent,  what  has 
happened  in  so  many  Greek  republics,  an  oligarchy,  half 
extinct  and  becoming  daily  more  tyrannical,  fix)m  being 
destrojred  by  a  bloody  democracy  or  a  tyrant?  Perhaps 
such  a  revolution  is  close  at  hand.  For  a  long  time  past 
has  the  republic  been  sick  and  suffering,  because  it 
lives  in  an  unnatural  state.  But  when  delivered  firom 
this,  imited  in  itself,  braced  by  the  energy  exerted  in 
regaining  its  true  life,  it  will  be  called  to  every  kind  of 
greatness." 

All  this  Licinius  might  have  said  without  having  the 
spirit  of  prophecy:  thus  and  not  otherwise  must  Livy  have 
loade  him  reply,  had  he  thought  proper  to  let  him  explain 
his  motives  in  a  speech.  For  the  subsequent  history  of 
Rome  proves,  that  while  this  law  conferred  endless  bles- 
sings, not  a  single  disadvantage  arose  firom  it  The  Decii, 
who  sacrificed  themselves  as  expiatory  victims  for  the 
whole  nation  were  plebeians®:  it  was  by  plebeians,  that 
Pyrrhus   was   first   arrested,   then  conquered:  a  plebeian 

'  Plebeian  onlj  were  the  Decii  bom 
And  named:  yet  for  whole  lemons,  and  for  aU 
The  troops  allied,  and  all  the  Latin  jonth. 
Are  they  sufficient  to  appease  the  gods 
Of  Hades  and  the  old  maternal  earth; 
Worth  more  themselTes  than  all  they  saved  of  Borne. 

JUYEN AL,  VIII.  Y.  854—858. 
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sabdued  the  Gauls  of  Italy:  the  same  inan  checkt  the 
victories  of  Hannibal:  a  plebeian  annihilated  the  Gimbri 
and  Teutones,  the  rustic  general  from  the  hired  cot 9:  a 
plebeian  consul  saved  Borne  from  the  conspiracy  of  Cati- 
line: plebeians  were  the  Catos,  the  Gracchi,  and  Brutus. 
Scipio  the  Great  was,  it  is  true,  a  patrician,  and  he  towers 
above  his  nsition,  as  Hannibal  above  all  nations.  The 
Aemilii,  the  Yalerii,  the  Sulpicii,  the  Fabii,  and  other 
families  of  the  Comelii  besides  the  Scipios,  had  men,  who 
rankt  among  the  first  of  the  republic.  Their  images  stand 
peaceably  by  the  images  of  the  great  plebeians:  every  one 
of  them  rose  in  succession  upon  the  deeds  of  the  others 
to  new  greatness.  All  gradually  degenerated  through  the 
possession  of  excessive  power  and  under  the  influence  of 
sotd-swajring  riches.  But  new  fiunilies  from  the  muni- 
dpia  preserved  the  nation  in  youthfiil  vigour:  the  patri- 
cians, with  the  exception  of  a  few  houses,  which  therefore 
shine  the  more  brilliantly,  became  as  deeply  corrupted 
as  is  seen  in  ihe  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  the  heads  of  which, 
Catiline  himself,  Lentulus,  and  Cethegus,  were  all  patri- 
cians: therefore  Cornelius  Severus  designates  it  by  the 
fearful  name  of  the  patrician  crime.^^ 

The  second  rogation    contained   the  agrarian    law  of 

*  Hfi»  too,  was  of  ATpinum,  and  liis  bread 
To  earn  on  Yolsdan  monntains  oft  had  toUed, 
FoUowing  with  weary  foot  another's  plough. 
And  next  the  knotty  Tine-stafF  on  his  head 
Was  broken,  when  with  languor  in  the  camp 
Too  heavy  grew  the  work — and  his  axe  paused. 
Yet,  this  is  he,  the  man  whose  brow  confronts 
The  Cimbri,  and  all  dangers  firm  withstands: 
And  he  alone  the  trembling  city  saves. 
Therefore,  when  to  the  Cimbri  and  the  host 
Of  shmghtered  men,  the  ravens  bent  their  flight, 
(Nor  had  their  beaks  on  huger  forms  e'er  fed,) 
His  coUegne  nobly-bom,  who  fought  beside  him. 
Won  but  the  «scond  tanreL  Jcv«NAL,Tm.T.  845-283. 

>*  Fatricinin  nefaa.    In  M.  Seneca,  Snaiw,  6. 
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LiciniuB.  This  is  mentioned  much  more  frequently  than  the 
law,  by  which  Licinius  gained  for  the  plebe  a  share  in 
ihe  consulship;  but  it  is  expressly  quoted  only  as  the  ori- 
ginal law,  which  limited  the  possession  of  the  public  land 
to  five  hundred  jugers.  The  recognizing  that  this  law  did 
not  affect  property,  but  the  ager  publicus,  must  have  been 
hard  work  formerly  for  those  persons,  who  desired  to  form 
clear  notions,  although  they  could  not  deny,  that  the  Sem- 
pronian  law,  which  beyond  all  contradiction  affected  these 
formerly  perplexing  lands,  was  only  a  renewal  of  the  Li- 
cinian  in  a  milder  fonn.  At  present,  as  the  nature  of 
that  possession  is  explained  and  no  longer  questionable, 
it  will  not  be  disputed  that  Livy,  though  he  does  not 
name  the  domain  land  in  his  accoimt  of  the  agrarian  law 
of  Licinius,  sufficiently  indicates  its  object  by  choosing  the 
word  iopossess^^i  even  if  a  Boman  had  not  then  under- 
stood, as  a  matter  of  course,  that  an  agrarian  law  could 
only  affect  the  ager  publicus. 

But  this  enactment  was  necessarily  only  one  of  many, 
some  of  which  produced  results  no  less  important;  and 
the  whole  law  became  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  agrarian 
laws:  though  it  must  also  have  contained  regulations  of  a 
transitory  nature,  which  only  affected  tJde  actual  state  of 
things.  Several  of  the  most  important  provisions  of  the 
former  kind  may  be  recognized  in  what  was  afterwards 
binding  as  law,  and  I  think  I  can  give  the  main  substance 
of  each  class  under  the  following  heads* 

The  limits  of  the  domain  of  the  Boman  people  shall 
be  fixt.  Pieces  of  land,  which  private  persons  have  usurpt 
from  the  domain,  shall  be  resumed  for  the  state;  those  of 
which  the  ownership  is  disputed,  shall  be  sold,  in  order 
that  the  law  may  decide  between  private  persons.** 

"  VI.  35.  Ne  quia  plus  D  jugera  agri  possideret  Vol.  ii.  p.  142, 
note  297. 

«•  Dionysius  aesuredly  did  not  fabricate  the  senatusconfinltnm,  which 
18  represented   as  haying    been    giren    to  the  commonalty  in   pkice 
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All  pofiseadony  which  does  not  exceed  what  this   law 

allows,  and  which  has  not  been  obtained  by  force,  by 
stealth,  or  by  loan*,  shall  be  protected  against  every  third 
party. 

Every  Roman  citizen  shall  be  qualified  to  share  in 
the  possession  of  newly  acquired  public  land,  so  long  as 
he  does  not  exceed  the  quantity  fixt  by  this  law,  provided 
it  is  not  left  in  the  possession  of  its  former  owners,  nor 
divided  among  the  commonalty  as  property,  and  provided 
no  colony  is  founded  upon  it^^. 

No  one  eftiall  possess  more  than  five  hundred  jugers  of 
the  domain  in  land  for  tillage  and  plantations,  nor  shall 
any  one  have  more  than  a  hundred  large  and  five  hundred 
small  cattle  grazing  on  the  common  pasture.  Whosoever 
acts  contrary  to  this,  shall  be  summoned  by  the  ediles 
before  the  people  and  [fined:  he  shall  forfeit  the  portion 
of  land,  which  he  possest  illegally.     The  same  shall  be 


of  the  Cassion  law  (vni.  76.):  but  how  extremely  improbable  ib  the 
genainenesfl  of  this  minute  document  of  a  decree,  which  was  never 
carried  into  effect,  considering  the  secrecy  with  which  the  senate's 
archires  were  kept  previoiisly  to  the  year  805  ?  That  the  speeches 
are  mere  inyentions  ereiy  one  will  admit  To  me  it  appears,  that 
the  annalists  in  this  case  as  in  others  filled  np  a  meagre  account  with 
the  matter  of  a  later  age,  and  this  was  probably  derired  fhim  the 
lidnian  law,  which  was  still  well  Imown  to  them,  and  which  con- 
sequently may  be  restored  in  this  point  fhim  Dionysius.  Usurpation 
had  been  tempting  enough,  when  the  domain  did  not  pay  any  tax, 
because  private  property,  as  being  secure  under  all  circumstances^ 
must  have  fetcht  a  higher  price  in  the  market,  but  was  still  more  so^ 
when  it  became  subject  to  one,  however  indulgently  it  might  be  levied. 

*  Yi,  clam,  or  precario.    Gains,  iv.  154.    Festus,  s.  y.  Fossessio. 

^  From  the  time  of  the  licinian  law,  the  use  of  the  domain  by 
the  plebeians  is  beyond  doubt,  as  C.  Stolo  hhnself  transgrest  his  own 
law.  And  admitting  that  this  may  have  happened  through  purohase, 
and  that  wealthy  plebeians  may  even  before  have  possest  such  lands  in 
this  way:  still  the  nobility  in  the  age  of  the  Qracchi  was  for  the  most 
part  plebeian,  and  their  possession  was  founded  upon  the  occupation  of 
their  ancestors. 
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the  case  with  those,  who  unlawfully  extend  their  pas- 
tures*^ 

The   possessors  of  the  public  land    shall  pay  to  the 

^*  Nothing  is  better  known  than  the  quantity  of  public  land  allowed 
to  be  held  in  possefision:  in  what  manner  the  right  of  pasturage  waa 
limited,  is  stated  by  Appian  (de  belL  civil,  i.  7.)*  The  plebeian  ediles 
appear  as  accusers  before  the  people  against  illegal  possesson  of  fields 
in  the  year  449  (454)  and  with  success  (liTy,  z.  IS.),  and  against  the 
unlawful  use  of  pasture  land.  (liyy,  z.  23.  47.  zxxin.  42.  xzxy.  10. 
Ovid,  East  T.  283.  foil.)  H.  Fopillius  Lflsnas,  too,  was  without  doubt 
plebeian  edile  (yii.  16),  when  he  conyicted  the  author  of  the  law  of 
violating  it  by  a  crafty  evasion,  through  the  emancipation  of  his  son. 
The  fines  are  mentioned  in  all  cases.  C.  licinius  Stolo  was  condemned 
in  ten  thousand  ases,  because  he  possest  a  thousand  jugers.  Not  that  this 
sum,  or  any  definite  sum  for  every  juger,  was  fixt  as  a  punishment: 
variableness  according  to  aggravating  or  mitigating  drcumstanoes  is 
the  necessary  characteristic  of  a  mnlta  irrogata*.  As  for  thC'^Eest,  It  seems 
to  be  proved  by  the  mildness  of  the  Sempronian  legislation,  that  only  the 
illegal  possession  was  confiscated,  but  that  the  land  held  in  accordance 
with  the  law  was  not  forfeited  in  consequence. 

Five  hundred  jugeis,  about  490  Magdeburgh  acres,  are  according  to 
the  modem  measure  above  70  mbbio,  which  as  a  Umiia  di  gnmo  is  regard- 
ed in  the  agro  Bomano  as  a  considerable  estate:  such  estates  are  let  by 
ezecntoTB  of  deceast  penons  or  by  stewards  at  20  scudi  a  rubbio  to 
favoured  tenants;  and  this  afibrds  to  such  mercanti  di  ean^pagna  an 
enormous  profit  upon  their  capital.  If  the  soil  be  particularly  good,  as 
for  instance  the  vale  of  Aricia  for  the  cultivation  of  fiaz,  small  farms 
yield  the  landlord  an  annual  profit  of  from  60  to  70  scudi  a  rubbio:  and 
in  this  manner  the  great  londholderB  could  make  profitable  use  of  their 
possessions  through  their  dients.  Oliveyards  and  vineyards  are  still  more 
productive.  In  order  to  estimate  how  fiur  the  law  was  from  attempting 
to  suppress  wealth  and  large  estates,  one  must  know  the  happy  produc- 
tiveness of  the  south,  and  the  fertility  of  Latium,  which  has  not  been 
acknowledged,  and  bear  in  mind,  that  the  500  jugers  consisted  entirely 
of  arable  land  or  plantations,  while  the  common  meadows  served  for  pasture. 
Such  a  possession  would  have  seemed  to  an  Athenian  a  vexy  great  and 
splendid  one,  since  the  family  estate  of  Alcibiades  did  not  amount  to 
300  plethra,  that  is  not  even  to  120  jugers.    (Plato,  Alcib.  pr.  p.  123.  c.) 

The  limitation  after  all  afiected  absolutely  nothing  but  the  possession  of 
public  land,  and  did  not  forbid  the  acquisition  of  property  at  home  or 
abroad,  to  which  no  limits  were  fixt 


*  YoL  n.  p.  302,  note  690. 
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republic  eveiy  tenth  bushel  from  the  fields,  and  the  fifth 
of  the  produce  of  plantations  and  vineyards:  for  eveiy 
head  of  great  and  of  small  cattle,  which  they  keep  upon 
the  common  pasture,  they  shall  pay  a  fixt  yearly  sum  for 
pasturage.^^ 

The  farming  of  the  annual  tax,  reserved  to  the  Roman 
people  from  the  public  land,  shall  always  be  sold  by  the 
censors  for  a  lustrum  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  &rmer8 
of  the  tax  shall  give  to  the  republic  security  for  the  fidfil- 

>'  It  has  been  piOTod,  that  the  tax  bad  been  restored  a  oonaider- 
able  time  befofe  the  Lidnian  law;  bat  we  are  juatified  in  aasuning 
that  this  law  determined  its  details  with  precision,  and  placed  it  under 
the  saperintendence  of  the  plebeian  magistrates;  and  that  conse- 
quently this  regulation  which  is  preseryed  by  Appian  (de  belL  driL  x. 
7.  p.  10.)  was  contained  in  it  The  produce  of  frnit  trees  and  of  Yines 
ooold  be  tazt  higher  than  oonit  because  no  seeds  are  needed  and  the 
colttvation  reqnhes  less  tronUe  and  expense  than  com  and  the  like; 
partly  on  account  of  the  repeated  ploughing  in  fallow-thne,  and  partly 
from  the  neceedty  of  destroying  the  weeds  {la  terra  nera).  Hence  the 
$Hez2afuol  frequently  gires  three  kilderkins  of  wine  out  of  every  four, 
while  he  onfy  pays  half  of  the  produce  of  com.  Thus  Judea  also  paid 
to  the  Syrian  kings  the  half  of  fruits  of  the  former  kind,  but  only  the 
third  bushel  of  com.  (1  Maccab.  x.  89.)  The  tenth  was  a  rery  small 
tax.  Egypt  paid  to  the  Pharaoh^  the  fifth.  (Genesis,  xlth.  34.  26.)  The 
Indians  pay  from  one  fourth  to  three  fourths,  and  in  the  latter  case  they  are 
always  obliged  to  borrow  from  the  farmer-general  the  seed-cora  and  often 
bread-com  also.  These  taxes  on  the  produce  were  throughout  Asia  the 
source  of  the  immense  treasures  of  its  princes.  Hence  we  can  ac- 
count for  the  ridies  of  David  and  Solomon;  they  arose  from  the  taxes 
imposed  upon  the  lands  of  fbrein  nations.  Carthage  seems  to  hare  levied 
from  her  African  territory  a  fourth  of  its  produce;  for  when  the  tribute  of 
the  towns  was  doubled  in  the  first  Funic  war,  half  the  produce  of  the 
com  and  fruit  harvests  was  demanded  from  the  country.  (PolybinB, 
I.  72.)  The  Arabs  levied  only  the  tenth  (the  aghera'):  an  extraordinary 
relief  for  the  East,  drained  by  the  Byzantine  taxation,  as  it  certainly 
did  not  pay  any  lower  taxes  than  the  Jews  had  paid  to  the  Syrians; 
for  Bome,  as  fiur  as  we  know,  only  in  one  instance  lightened  the 
burthens  of  the  countries  she  conquned.  The  subjects  of  the  Khalifs, 
therefore,  easily  recovered  fh)m  the  war-taxes  demanded  at  the  time 
of  the  conquest;  hence  the  flourishing  state  of  those  countries  down 
to  the  tenth  century;  the  fate  of  the  conquered  was  hard  only,  when  the 
soverain  exerdsed  the  right  of  ownership  which  he  had  gained  by  the 
ecnquest. 
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ment  of  their  obligations.  In  cases  of  unforeseen  misfor* 
tune  tlie  senate  may  grant  tliem  a  remission  of  the  sum 
they  owe.  The  produce  shall  be  applied  to  paying  the 
anny.*^ 

The  fiurmers  of  the  tax  shall  agree  with  the  possessor 
respecting  the  portion  of  the  produce  of  their  possession, 
which  they  are  entitled  to  demand  on  behalf  of  the  state. 
No  cattle  shall  be  kept  upon  the  common  pasture  with- 
out being  registered  by  them  and  having  paid  the  agist- 
ment: whatever  is  withheld  firom  taxation  in  this  manner, 
is  forfeited  to  the  republic.^^ 

The  possessors  of  the  public  land  are  obliged  to  employ 
freemen  as  field  labourers  in  a  certain  proportion  to  the 
extent  of  their  possession.^^ 

So  fiur  the  regulations  of  the  law,  which  can  be  ascer- 
tained, were  of  a  general  and  lasting  nature.  The  follow- 
ing was  an  arrangement  merely  affectmg  the  present  state 
of  things. 

Whatever  portions  of  the  public  land  persons  may  at 
present  possess  above  five  hundred  jugers,  either  in  fields 
or  plantations,  shall  be  assigned  to  all  the  plebeians  in 
lots  of  seven  jugers  as  absolute  property.^^ 

»  The  sale  was  by  mancipation;  see  toI.  ii.  p.  140.  Bespecting  the 
secnrity  and  remission,  Poljbins,  ti.  17.  The  application  of  the  money  in 
the  Senatnsconsaltam  in  Dionysins,  yui.  73.  p.  541. 

"  This  most  be  distiDgniaht  from  the  possession  of  more  land  than  the 
law  permitted:  see  aboye,  p.  13.  Cicero,  2.  Yeir.  in.  11.  Yarro  de  re 
mst  II.  1. 

"  This  regulation  is  mentioned  by  Appian  (i.  7),  and  it  had  nndonbtedly 
been  spoken  of  by  Sallust  in  the  passage,  to  which  the  fragment  belongs, 
quoted  by  Servius,  ad  Oeorg.  il  209,  and  Fronto,  ad  Antonin.  de  Orat. 
p.  250.  ed.  R.  p.  30.  ed.  B. 

^  No  historian,  it  is  tme,  speaks  of  this  assignment,  bat  it  most 
haye  been  made.  The  right  of  sharing  in  the  gain  of  future  o(m- 
quests  was  yery  uncertain,  and  was  a  poor  consolation  for  those  that 
needed  present  help.  Nay  a  proof,  that  the  law  treated  of  these 
aasignments  of  plebeian  lots,  seems  to  be  contained  in  the  expression 
of  the  set^sii    Lkinian  jugeri  (Columella,  i.  3),   although    tlie   writer 
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Triamyirs   shall    be    elected    to    cany  this    law  into 
effect  «>. 

shews  himself  ignorant  of  histoiy  to  an  extent  incomprehensible  to  as, 
inasmuch  as  he  attributes  the  assignment  of  lands  after  the  banishment 
of  the  Tarqnins  to  a  tribune  of  the  people;  namelj  to  Licinins.  It  looks, 
indeed,  as  if  he  had  had  before  his  eyes  the  extremely  obscure  passage 
of  Yarro,  de  re  msL  i.  2.  conoeniing  the  two  Stolos,  and  had  taken  the 
date  after  the  words  post  reges  exactot,  which  in  his  copy  was  stated 
differently  according  to  the  years  of  the  city,  to  be  written  by  mistake  for 
the  year  of  its  reyolution,  CXJXLY.  The  number,  which  now  stands  in 
Yarro,  CCCLkX Y.  most  be  altogether  rejected :  I  cannot  prove  how  it  is 
to  be  altered,  but  can  only  give  probability  to  a  conjecture,  which  I  shall 
reserre  for  the  time  to  which  this  second  C.  Stolo  would  belong,  who  is 
a  totally  different  person  from  the  author  of  the  great  reform.  With  the 
exception  of  this  number,  the  whole  passage  is  fne  from  corruption;  and 
it  is  only  neoessaiy  to  alter  in  the  following  manner  the  false  punctuation^ 
which  destroys  the  meaning:  cioem  Homanum :  e(,  qui — then:  apptUabant^ 

A  general  regulation  respecting  the  assignment  of  such  lots  at  every 
extension  of  the  public  land  as  would  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  is  impro- 
bable, notwithstanding  the  expreasion  in  Columella,  since  no  instance  of  it 
occurs  down  to  the  time  of  M*.  Curius,  although  the  Licinian  laws  were 
otherwise  in  full  force.  General  assignments  are  extremely  rare,  and  when 
they  take  place,  the  lots  are  of  a  different  and  smaller  measure.  As  an 
equal  right  of  occupation  was  granted  to  the  plebeians,  a  general  assign- 
ment, though  suited  to  the  drcumstanoes  in  the  time  of  Cassius,  might 
appear  superfluous  or  perhaps  even  too  much  in  their  favour.  But  experi- 
ence taught  that  nothing  could  be  done  without  it,  as  by  far  the  greater 
number  wanted  property  and  enterprise  to  occupy  distant  lands;  while  they 
could  let  small  lots  assigned  to  them.  Things  were  altered,  when  the  nation 
was  no  longer  divided  into  the  two  orders,  but  into  poor  and  rich,  high 
and  low}  and  this  was  very  soon  effected  by  the  consequences  of  the 
Licinian  laws. 

In  such  an  assignment,  the  law  probably  establlsht  also  fora  and  ctm- 
cUiabidaf  and  made  regulations  respecting  them. 

*  An  extraordinary  magistracy,  a  college  of  a  greater  or  smaller  number, 
was  appointed  to  carry  into  execution  every  agrarian  law.  Generally 
they  were  triumvirs;  and  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  think  that  such  were 
appointed  in  this  case  also,  smce  triumvirs  were  elected  according  to  the 
lidniao  law  to  regulate  the  affaim  of  the  republic;  and  the  canying 
into  effect  the  agrarian  law  was  probably  their  principal  business.  The 
I>ecemvirs  in  the  senatusconsultum  in  Dionysius,  and  the  Decemprimi, 
though  excellently  suited  to  the  time  of  Cassius,  would  not  be  proper 
here. 

VOL.  III.  C 
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It  shall  be  sworn  to  by  both  orders  as   an   eternal 
treaty**. 

He  who  has  gained  a  clear  notion  of  the  nature  of 
the  Boman  domain  land,  which  is  developt  in  its  proper 
place*,  requires  no  more  a  justification  of  the  agrarian 
law  of  Licinius^  than  the  tribune  himself  could  think  it 
necessary  to  give  a  detailed  development  of  its  justice 
and  advantages  before  his  audience.  Its  reasonableness 
was  probably  disputed  at  the  time  as  well  as  afterwards; 
and  in  this  case  as  well  as  in  a  diminution  of  the  in- 
terest of  the  public  debt,  which  was  apparently  sanctioned 
by  &ee  consent^  a  measure,  that  restored  health  to  the 
whole  body,  must  have  been  painfully  felt  by  single  per- 
sons. But  if  a  patrician  appealed  to  old  exclusive  rights, 
the  tribune  probably  replied,  that  the  houses  and  the  com- 
mons firom  the  time  of  the  decemviral  legislation,  had 
formed  one  imited  body  of  Boman  citizens:  that  the  ple- 
beian order  had,  firom  its  formation,  an  original  right  to 
assignments,  which  it  had  never  obtained  without  violence; 
that  it  was  this  order,  which  fought  in  the  legions  the 
battles  of  the  republic.  He  probably  reminded  even  the 
avaricious  to  consider,  how  many  other  kinds  of  gain,  nay 
of  landed  property,  which  the  law  did  not  limit,  would  be 
opened,  so  soon  as  the  republic,  through  internal  health, 
the  well-being  of  the  people^  and  uneidiausted  finances, 
should  be  able  to  extend  her  conquests.  He  might  have 
said  that  a  countless  number  of  small  and  independent 
&rms  must  form  the  foundation  of  the  state,  and  the  larger 
estates  of  the  noble  fiimilies  its  ornament.  One  may  re- 
gretj  that  Tib.  Gracchus,  &ncying  that  the  noblest  per- 
sons in  the  republic  would  never,  like  the  lowest,  become 
so  hardened  against  shame,  as  to  look  only  to  their  own 
aggrandizement  and  to  despise  justice,  equity,  and  the 
general  wel&re,  attempted    to   cure  an  evil,  which  had 

*i  Appian,  L  7. 
•  VoLii.  IV130,  foD. 
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entirely  eaten  into  the  vitals  of  the  degenerate  state.  One 
may  admit,  that  without  the  errour  of  this  noble  soul  those 
commotions  would  perhaps  not  have  occurred,  from  which, 
after  unspeakable  sufferings  and  with  the  destruction  of 
great  blessings,  there  arose  in  the  end  a  state  of  things 
worse  than  the  oligarchy,  which,  when  Gracchus  tried  to 
restrain  it,  was  advancing  toward  its  completion.  But  no 
one  can  deny,  that  the  constitution,  which  had  been  handed 
down  to  the  Romans  from  their  Others,  would  never  have 
fidlen  into  that  state  of  degeneration,  in  which  it  could  not 
continue  to  exist,  and  that  Home  would  never  have  be- 
come divided  into  a  few  thousand  rich  men  and  a  countless 
multitude  of  villeins,  if  the  agrarian  law  of  Licinius  had 
been  observed.  As  this  may  be  perceived  even  now  with- 
out any  possible  delusion,  C.  Licinius,  without  possessing 
the  gift  of  prophecy,  but  with  an  assurance  as  strong  as 
if  it  had  been  granted  him,  might  predict,  what  bless- 
ings his  law  would  produce,  so  long  as  it  was  observed, 
and  what  an  abyss  the  republic  would  sink  into,  if  avarice 
should  rule  without  restraint:  and  might  therefore  conjure 
the  commonalty,  not  to  allow  itself  to  be  cheated  of  his 
rogations.  Happy  the  state,  in  which  it  was  possible  in 
accordance  with  the  constitution  to  restore  by  a  Licinian 
law  a  nation  of  free  coimtiypeople,  though  only  for  a  cen- 
tury I  For  in  Greece  every  division  of  lands,  which  phi- 
losophers approved  of,  even  such  as  Timoleon  carried  into 
effect  as  an  unavoidable  evil,  establisht  a  new  property, 
which  never  acquired  true  stability. 

When  pope  Leo  IV., — ^whom  the  Romans  of  the  best 
centuries  would  have  recognized  as  a  genuine  fellow- 
citizen,  and  have  thought  worthy  to  extend  the  pome- 
rium, — founded  a  colony  at  Portus  to  protect  the  city 
against  the  Saracens,  he  granted  it  not  only  lands  of  the 
Roman  see  and  estates  of  monasteries,  but  even  such  as 
were  private  property.  He  loved  his  country,  says  his 
historian,  and  the  preservation  of  the  people  confided  to 

c2 
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him,  better  than  firail  property,  to  which  many  clinging 
avariciously,  have  lost  their  lives  and  their  darling  pro- 
perty also**. 

The  third  Licinian  rogation  ordained,  that  the  amount 
of  interest,  which  had  been  paid  up  to  that  time,  shotdd 
be  deducted  &om  the  principal,  and  that  the  remainder 
should  be  paid  off  in  three  years  by  three  equal  instal- 
ments^. This  was  certainly  a  violation  of  justice:  yet  it 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  what  Sully  did,  when  he 
deducted  from  the  debt  the  usurious  interest,  which  the 
state  had  paid  to  the  Traitans  for  the  money  they  had  lent 
in  the  time  of  the  League,  and  put  the  remainder  upon  a 
reasonable  and  usual  interest: — ^which  would  now  be  con- 
sidered extremely  high.  Was  this  rogation  blameworthy? 
Was  it  beneficial  or  injurious?  In  judging  of  the  morality 
of  past  ages,  we  must  not  form  an  opinion  from  the  views 
familiar  to  ourselves,  but  from  a  knowledge  of  what  was 
praiseworthy  or  at  least  allowable  according  to  the  feelings 
of  the  age  in  which  the  action  took  place.  Antiquity 
hated  and  condemned  usury  almost  as  much  as  the  early 
Christian  church,  or  Islam,  and  frequent  examples  accus- 
tomed persons  to  think,  that  the  state  might  interfere  in 
the  affairs  of  debtors  and  creditors.  Still  the  author  of 
such  laws  was  completely  justified  in  proposing  them,  only 
when  he  himself  lost  and  to  no  small  amount,  by  the  de- 
crees he  introduced:  if  he  evaded  their  blows,  he  was 
almost  as  contemptible,  as  if  he  had  derived  advantage 
from  them.  That  C.  Licinius  would  have  sacrificed  him- 
self like  Solon,  one  cannot  indeed  believe  of  the  man, 
who  was  led  by  avarice  to  transgress  his  own  law  respect- 
ing the  quantity  of  public  land  which  might  be  possest: 
but  one  cannot  for  a  moment  imagine  that  he  could  have 
sinned  like   the   friends  of  Solon   and   Cleomenes.     The 

**  Anastasiiu,  de  Tide  Pontific.  p.  283.  ed.  Mogant 

**  We  cannot  answer  the  question,  what  was  done  with  those  who 
coold  not  afford  even  so  much  as  thisL 
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heavier  crime  woidd  not  have  been  past  over  in  silence, 
since  the  other  transgression  is  so  frequently  censured; 
this  silence  and  the  extent  of  his  landed  possessions  prove 
without  doubt,  that  such  a  stain  did  not  attach  to  him. 
The  Boman  people  would  not  have  chosen  for  its  advocate 
a  man  guilty  of  a  crime,  which  was  a  disgrace,  such  as 
might  then  have  led  to  slavery,  and  even  after  the  Poete- 
lian  law  to  civil  infiuny.  The  Boman  people,  in  general 
trusted  only  men  of  wealth  and  character:  even  the  po« 
verty  of  a  great  man,  who  is  not  a  slave  to  appearance, 
is  a  competency  in  the  south,  which  has  but  few  wants. 
Curius  and  Fabricius  wanted  nothing. 

The  interference  of  a  modem  state  in  the  laws  of  debtor 
and  creditor  injures  not  only  those  who  can  get  over  their 
loss,  but  others  also,  and  in  almost  greater  numbers,  who 
cannot;  it  robs  widows  and  oiphans,  while  it  aims  at  assist- 
ing the  owners  of  large  estates  in  debt  Such  was  not  the 
case  at  Bome:  for  the  nature  and  extent  of  debts  in  the 
ancient  Boman  republic  bear  no  kind  of  resemblance  to  the 
circumstances  to  which  we  are  accustomed.  It  was  only 
the  merchant  who  borrowed  on  bottomry  for  gain  and 
speculations,  and  Bome  was  not  a  commercial  city.  The 
husbandman  improved  his  land,  so  far  as  his  own  labour 
and  that  of  his  fiunily  extended.  The  purchase  money  for 
lands  was  paid  in  cash,  and  if  several  persons  acquired 
an  estate  by  inheritance,  it  remained  in  their  joint  posses- 
rion,  if  it  could  not  be  divided  in  substance.  The  debts, 
affected  by  the  Licinian  law,  had .  therefore  arisen  only 
&om  distresss  and  that  of  a  most  melancholy  kind,  which 
with  us  is  only  a  small  portion  of  the  whole  mass  of  debts; 
for  extravagance  was  yet  quite  imknown.  They  resembled 
in  their  whole  character  debts  arising  from  bills  of  ex- 
change, and  those  too  of  an  usurious  kind,  to  which  the 
protection  of  the  laws  can  only  be  extended  through  a 
superstitious  belief  in  their  legality.  The  laws  respecting 
bankruptcy  favour  the  preservation  of  some  property:  in 
sequestrations  of  baronial  estates  even  the  reckless  spendthrift 
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is  liberallj  treated:  the  Licinian  law  protected  personal 
freedom,  and  preserved  for  the  republic  citizens,  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  sold  beyond  the  frontiers,  or  at 
any  rate  would  have  perisht  gradually  in  want  and  misery. 
The  deduction  of  the  interest,  which  had  been  already  paid, 
was  therefore  in  nowise  followed  by  the  consequences, 
which  would  be  inseparable  from  a  similar  law  among  our- 
selves, namely,  that  many  a  debtor  might  deduct  a  sum 
equal  to  the  whole  principal.  Such  old  debts  did  not 
exist  at  all,  however  high  the  interest  might  be.  In  my 
eiuunination  of  the  uncial  rate  of  interest,  I  shall  shew, 
that  the  year  of  ten  months  must  in  ancient  times  have 
been  the  usual  term  of  a  loan:  at  the  end  of  which,  the 
debtor,  if  he  had  no  means  of  his  own,  was  obliged  to  seek 
a  new  creditor**,  often  of  course  both  for  principal  and 
interest,  or  to  make  arrangements  with  his  first  creditor. 
Accordingly  the  creditor  in  most  cases  did  not  lose  very 
much  of  his  principal:  if  the  interest  had  mounted  up,  it 
was  undoubtedly  cancelled,  but  the  principal  then  remained 
imdiminisht.  The  interest  of  two  years  was  certainly  lost 
in  paying  off  the  debt,  for  the  repayment  was  probably 
made  without  interest,  as  was  that  of  the  dos,  which  was 
likewise  distributed  over  three  years,  and  the  tribimician 
instalments  were  undoubtedly,  like  the  latter,  of  a  cyclical 
nature.  It  is  surprising  that  the  tribunes  neither  miti- 
gated the  severity  of  the  old  laws  respecting  debt,  nor 
restored  the  enactments  against  usury. 

C.  Licinius  and  L.  Sextius  promulgated  their  roga- 
tions under  the  consular  tribunes  of  the  year  378,  in  which 
they  entered  upon  their  office  four  days  before  the  Ides 
of  December,  while  the  former  held  their  magistracy  until 
the  Kalends  of  Quinctilis.  The  patricians  again  set  every 
engine  at  work  to  prevent  their  passing  in  the  concilium 
of  the  plebs,  lest  the  sanction  refrised  by  the  senate  and 
the  burgers  should  lead  to  the  extreme  decision, — secession 

•*  Festiu,  8.V.  Yersara. 
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and  rebellion.  To  prevent  the  rogations  £rom  obtain- 
icLg  that  first  degree  of  legal  power,  after  which  they  were 
laid  before  the  senate,  the  rulers  gained  over  all  the  eight 
collegues  of  the  two  tribunes,  perhaps  Teiy  honest  but 
timid  men,  to  oppose  their  being  put  to  the  vote.  Thej 
therefore  forbade  the  reading,  which  necessarily  preceded 
the  voting.  No  one  but  a  scribe  was  allowed  to  read 
before  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  his  diBobedienoe 
might  be  punisht  with  death  according  to  the  discretion 
of  the  tribune  of  the  people,  who  had  interposed  his  veto: 
and  in  the  last  period  of  the  republic  C.  Cornelius  entirely 
destroyed  the  power  of  the  veto  by  reading  the  bill  him- 
self, because  his  servant  was  obliged  to  obey  the  veto.^ 

No  tribune  *could  forbid  the  reading  before  the  com- 
monalty: he  was  only  their  representative:  nor  could  he 
in  a  direct  way  forbid  his  collegues  from  doing  any  thing; 
but  up  to  the  moment,  when  the  tribes  separated,  he  might 
disturb  the  voting  and  render  it  impossible,  by  obstructing 
the  servants  in  the  discharge  of  the  acts,  which  had  to 
be  completed  previously  to  the  voting.^ 

The  authors  of  the  laws,  thus  hindered  by  invincible 
obstacles,  and  not  rash  like  Cornelius,  were  the  laughing- 
stock of  their  opponents.  But  they  were  not  disheartened 
by  this:  when  the  year  came  to  its  close,  and  the  day 
arrived  for  appointiag  the  military  tribunes  fi>r  the  follow- 
ing year,  they  stopped  the  elections. 

During  five  years,  for  so  long  did  the  struggle  con- 
tinue, they  renewed  this  opposition,  as  oflen  as  the  ma- 
gistracy came  to  its  close;  in  this  period  there  were  only 
four  colleges  of  military  tribunes,  and  the  intervals,  which 
elapst  between  each  election  without  the  appointment  of 
any  magistrate,  were  reckoned  together  id  the  &sti  as  a 
fuU  year*''.     During  these  intervals  interrexes  were  at  the 

*  ABOonius,  in  argoin.  Coraelianae. 

**  Cicero,  fragm.  Comelianae  and  Asconiufl  in  his  commentarr. 

^  YoL  Ti.  p.  561.      Afl  the  inm,  from  which    the  tenth  was  to  be 
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head  of  the  republic:  under  them  went  on  the  internal 
administration,  which  gave  such  little  work  in  antiquity: 
the  interrex  had  jurisdiction^;  but  the  tribunes  assuredly 
did  not  allow  a  single  sentence  ta  be  carried  into  effect, 
whereby  the  liberty  of  a  plebeian  was  injured.  They  might 
even  have  prevented  the  patricians  from  coming  together*, 
for  the  purpose  of  appointing  these  magistrates :  that  they 
permitted  it,  is  a  proof  of  their  indulgence  and  mode- 
ration. And  whenever  it  was  actually  necessary  to  lead 
a  force  against  the  neighbouring  nations,  they  gave  up 
their  opposition,  and  consular  tribunes  were  elected. 
Meanwhile  their  office  was  renewed  from  year  to  year: 
and  although  the  influence  of  the  houses  was  able  to  main- 
tain the  opposition  by  the  reelection  of  their  partizans,  or 
by  the  appointment  of  others  &vourable  to  their  cause,  the 
supporters  of  plebeian  freedom  constantly  gained  more  and 
more  ground  by  the  continual  struggle  of  the  two  parties; 
friends  of  the  Licinian  laws  were  elected  tribimes,  and  the 
number  and  resolution  of  the  opponents  decreased  in  equal 
proportion.  Even  in  their  third  tribunate'^  (380-381)  the 
opposition  consisted  of  no  more  than  five,  and  these  were 
perplext  and  fidnthearted.  In  the  following  election  the 
whole  college  seems  at  last  to  have  been  unanimous.  This 
is  indeed  stated  in  clear  words  by  Livy^  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  narrative  of  the  disturbances  of  the  year  382 ; 
although  a  few  lines  after  he  speaks  of  the  contest  of  the 
tribunes  against  their  refractory  collegues.  But  this  is 
refuted  by  the  mere  aspect  of  the  occurrences.    Imme- 

paid,  was  itself  regarded  as  the  tenth,  it  is  not  snrprising,  that  the  four 
years  of  the  colleges  of  magistrates,  or  the  five  years  of  the  straggle  were 
easily  regarded  as  four  or  five  years  of  continaal  anarchy,  and  that  ten 
tribunates  were  ascribed  to  the  lawgivers. 

••  lavy,  xu.  9.  •  Livy,  nr.  43. 

*  The  eighth  according  to  Livy  (vi.  36.)  consistently  with  his  dream 
of  an  anarchy  of  five  years. 

*^  Cam  tribos  rocarentur, — nee  intercessio  collegamm  latoribns  obstaret, 
trepidi  Fatres  ad — ^altima  auxilia— decorrunt  Livy,  vi.  38. 
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diately  after  the  commencement  of  the  year  the  tribunes  of 
the  people  brought  the  passing  of  their  laws  to  a  decisiony 
as  one  hastens,  after  the  removal  of  an  intolerable  obstacle, 
which  has  fettered  us  for  years.  The  senate,  however,  had 
recourse  to  the  extreme  means  adopted  in  internal  feuds, 
which  had  been  imnecessary,  so  long  as  they  could  com- 
mand a  veto  in  the  college  of  tribunes. 

Camillus  was  made  dictator,  and  began  to  levy  an  army 
on  the  day  appointed  for  voting.  ^^  Under  the  severest 
threats,  he  ordered  the  commonalty,  which  had  already  com- 
menced voting,  to  quit  the  forum :  he  commanded  the  lictors 
to  use  force.  The  old  man  believed  himself  all-power&l, 
as  Cincinnatus  had  been  with  the  terrours  of  a  long  by-gone 
time:  the  tribunes  opposed  him  with  a  quiet  determina- 
tion. They  either  promulgated  a  rogation,  that  Camillus, 
if  he  acted  as  dictator,  should  incur  a  fine  of  500,000  ases, 
or  they  gave  notice  by  an  edict,  that,  in  virtue  of  the 
Junian  plebiscitum,  they  would  demand  this  sum  of  him  at 
law  as  a  pimishment  for  having  disturbed  the  commonalty, 
as  soon  as  he  should  have  laid  down  the  dictatorship.  If 
it  was  the  former,  the  commonalty  could  decide  nothing 
before  the  third  nundines,  and  Camillus  might  again  have 
tried  to  disturb  the  voting:  an  edict  or  a  rogation  must 
have  appeared  to  him  a  culpable  violation  of  the  majesty  of 
his  office.  But  the  dictatorship  possest  its  omnipotence 
only  by  the  free  and  respectful  obedience  of  all,  which  sa- 
crificed the  individual:  the  rising  storm  may  have  been  so 
threatening,  that  Camillus  yielded  to  the  admonitions  of  all 
rational  men  and  abdicated.'^ 


'>  Plutarch,  CamilL  c.  xxzix.  p.  150.  folL 

"  Idvjr  is  quite  right  in  observing,  that  the  tribes,  if  they  could 
make  such  a  decree,  could  assuredly  not  be  prevented  from  passing 
the  three  rogations:  he  ought  consequently  to  have  regarded  it  as  an 
awkward  addition,  when  he  read:  plebes  acivit:  in  which  addition 
lies  the  whole  difficulty.  Uis  doubt  of  the  possibility  of  such  great 
boldness  in  a  tribune  and  of  its  success  arises  from  his  keeping  only 
ordinary  times  in  view.       Had  the  ocennenoes  of  the  years,  which 
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This  account,  respecting  which  both  historians^  agree 
even  in  accessory  circumstances,  is  not  invalidated  by 
another,  mentioned  by  Livy:  that  Camillus  abdicated  fix>m 
reverence  for  the  auspices.  .  There  is  a  brief  statement, 
however,  worthy  of  particular  attention,  which  directly 
contradicts  the  former  to  a  certain  extent,  and  can  only  be 
reconciled  with  it  by  supplying  such  facts,  as  would  lead 
us  to  suppose  the  state  of  things  to  be  essentially  different 
£rom  what  they  are  represented  to  be  in  the  history  which 
has  been  transmitted  to  us.  Camillus,  according  to  this 
accoimt,  was  not  made  dictator  on  account  of  the  disturb- 
ances, but  on  account  of  the  war,  and  was  compelled  to 
abdicate  by  an  ordinance  of  the  senate  in  consequence  of  an 
edict  issued  against  the  soldiers'^.  This  is  the  statement  of 
the  fasti  set  up  under  Augustus,  and  known  in  their  frag- 
ments by  the  name  of  the  Capitoline  Fasti.  These  Fasti, 
were  certainly  compiled  from  the  ancient  registers, 
though  with  little  criticism;  and  what  person  more- 
over, when  the  old  parties  were  forgotten,  nay  were 
no  longer  understood,  would  have  invented  any  thing  de- 
grading to  the  hero,  who  was  probably  revered  as  the 
second  Romulus,  as  soon  as  the  grave  had  brought  to  him 
peace?  It  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  statement  tran- 
scribed from  the  ancient  fiisti;   as  a  true  fragment  of  the 


followed  almost  immediate]/  after,  been  then  known  bjr  him  and 
present  to  his  mind,  while  he  was  writing  the  history  of  the  jear  from 
the  old  annalists,  he  would  have  recollected,  that  in  the  year  392 
(397)  the  dictator  L.  Manlins  was  compelled  by  the  tribones  of  the 
people  to  abdicate  (livyt  ▼il  S):  And  this  doubtless  too  bj  the  threat 
of  a  multa.  The  rogation  moreover  was  by  no  means  unconstitutional: 
the  person  threatened  might  act  as  dictator,  if  he  made  up  his  mind 
after  the  close  of  his  time  to  pay  the  fine  inflicted:  he  might,  so  long 
as  he  was  in  office,  prevent  the  tribunes  from  putting  their  bill  to  the 
vote;  but  he  was  obliged  to  lay  down  his  office  at  some  time  or 
another,  and  then  the  decree  followed  infallibly; 

^  Dionysius  is  seen  reflected  in  Plutarch. 

**  Rei  gerundae  coimo  ob  xdiotum  in  wuIUet  ex  Sc,  abdiearwU,    The 
addition  is  by  Fanviniui,  and  no  other  is  possible. 
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moet  genuine  substance  of  histoiy.  Accordingly  the  quar* 
lel  with  the  tribunes  respecting  the  law  was  transferred 
from  the  last  dictatorship  of  Camillus;  the  sedition,  which 
P.  Manlius  was  made  dictator  to  appease,  was  caused  by 
an  imprudent  and  angry  edict  of  the  proud  general;  his 
abdication  was  commanded  to  prevent  greater  evil,  and  the 
multa  was  held  out  as  a  threat  by  the  tribunes,  if  he  acted 
as  dictator,  in  order  to  compel  him  to  submit  to  the  ordi* 
nance  of  the  senate. 

The  senate  of  a  degenerating  aristocracy,  when  con- 
tending  with  the  opprest  class,  is  usually  wiser  than  the 
great  bulk  of  its  own  order,  which  can  hare  little  or  no 
share  in  the  great  and  ensnaring  privileges  possest  by  the 
former.  An  office  which  has  to  give  coimcil  in  difficul- 
ties, and  experience  of  the  consequences  of  stubborn  ob- 
stinacy, make  men  inclined  to  give  a  hearing  to  equitable 
demands:  he  who  has  nothing  to  answer  for,  demands 
most  vehemently  of  the  government  to  shew  energy,  and 
on  no  account  to  concede  any  thing.  This  superiority  of 
wisdom  in  the  Roman  senate  was  increast  by  several 
plebeians  already  sitting  there,  and  by  many  of  the  no- 
blest patricians  being  connected  by  blood  and  marriage 
with  the  second  order:  for  example  M.  Fabius  Ambustus, 
&ther-in-law  of  Licinius;  and  P.  Manlius,  whom  the  se- 
nate called  to  the  dictatorship,  in  order  to  appease  the 
ferment.  The  latter  was  such  a  decided  mediator  of  peace, 
that  he  appointed  a  plebeian,  C.  Licinius  Calvus'^,  who 
was  related  to  himself  and  to  the  lawgiver,  to  the  office 
of  master  of  the  knights. 

A  second  great  decision,  which  prepared  the  way,  was 
that  a  rogation  probably  proposed  at  the  same  time  with 

**  Thus  layjr,  vi.  39 :  it  was  the  militaiy  tribune  of  the  jear  877,  an 
ancestor  of  the  sweet  poet.  Plutarch,  Camill.  c  xxxix.  p.  150.  sajs  that  it 
was  Stolo  the  tribune:  and  the  same  was  also  written  bj  Dion,  Fragm.  33. 
Beim.,  where  ^^/u^x**^  1>^  certainly  dropt  out  before  irra.  It  is  impossible 
io  conceiTe,  how  the  tribunate  of  the  people  could  hare  been  combined 
with  any  other  office. 
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the  tbxee  others  was  past  .as  a  law,  according  to  which  the 
number  of  the  keepers  of  the  Sibylline  books  was  increast 
to  ten,  half  of  whom  were  of  the  plebeian  order.  There 
was  no  pretext  for  refusing  to  the  plebs  a  Greek  Apol- 
lonian priesthood,  which  had  nothing  in  common  with  the 
Sabine  auspices:  but  the  concession  was  an  acknowledg- 
ment, that  they  had  an  equal  interest  in  the  fitte  of  the 
government.  At  this  time  an  attempt  appears  to  have 
been  made  to  come  to  an  agreement^;  the  senate,  it  seems, 
shewed  itself  willing  to  give  way  with  respect  to  the  domain 
lands  and  the  debts,  but  not  to  admit  plebeians  to  the  con- 
sulship :  and  as  the  dictator  Manlius  no  longer  prevented 
the  voting,  the  people,  with  the  shortsightedness  and  un- 
thankfulness  of  the  midtitude,  only  voted  for  the  rogations 
which  afforded  them  immediate  advantages, — ^the  agrarian 
law  and  the  law  respecting  debts.  The  tribunes,  on  the 
other  hand,  united  the  three  rogations  into  one,  that  the 
whole  might  either  be  past  or  rejected:  though  perhaps 
they  adopted  this  course  still  more,  that  the  senate  and  the 
houses  might  not  win  over  the  multitude  by  accepting  the 
two  rogations,  and  be  able  to  reject  the  most  obnoxious 
without  danger  of  an  insurrection: — just  as  in  critical  times 
the  English  House  of  Commons,  when  at  variance  with  the 
Crown^  has  incorporated  into  a  money  bill,  if  the  House  of 
Peers  supported  the  Crown,  resolutions,  which  this  order 
could  not  be  expected  to  assent  to,  however  forein  they 
might  be  to  such  a  bill;  because  the  upper  house  is  not 
allowed  to  alter  it,  but  must  either  pass  or  reject  it  entire. 
It  is  related,  that  Licinius  told  the  people,  with  old  &shion- 
ed  naivet^,  that  they  must  eat  if  they  would  drink.*^  The 
two  leaders  of  the  people  moreover  accepted  their  re-election 
only  on  the  condition,  that  the  commonalty  should  be  re- 
solved to  gain  all. 

**  Dion,  Fragm.  33.  Reim. 

"  As  obK  hif  wUuw,  tl  ft^  ^iyoup:  according  to  an  emendation  of  H.  S. 
Bcimarus  in  Dion,  Fragm.  33. 
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The  year  383  (388)  brought  peace.  Unfortunately 
history  mentions  only  in  a  few  hasty  words  the  tremendous 
struggles^,  which  at  length  conquered  the  obstinacy  of 
the  senate  and  the  dictator.  The  rogations  were  all  past: 
but  the  sanction  of  the  senate  and  of  the  houses  was  still 
wanting.  Instead  of  granting  this,  Camillus  was  once  more 
appointed  dictator  to  coerce  the  people.  That  he  intended 
to  levy  an  army,  and  thus  prevent  them  from  exercising 
their  free  choice,  admits  of  no  doubt;  that  he  also  intended, 
as  Cincinnatus  once  did,  to  repeal  the  laws  which  had  been 
past,  by  dictatorial  decrees,  issued  in  a  mock  assembly  of 
the  centuries  held  outside  the  boimdaries  of  the  city,  is  at 
least  highly  probable.  But  the  power  of  the  dictatorship, 
which  was  to  serve  wicked  purposes,  again  failed.  It  is 
here  that  Plutarch's  narrative  shoidd  come  in^,  that  the 
tribunes  in  the  heat  of  the  contest  ordered  Camillus  to  be 
arrested  in  the  forum:  he  presses  together  in  a  few  days, 
what  may  have  filled  up  months. 

At  last  the  laws  were  ratified  in  due  form,  and  L. 
Sexfcius  Lateranus  was  elected  as  plebeian  consul.  But 
the  patricians,  assembled  in  the  curies,  refused  to  sanction 
his  election.^  At  this  senseless  refrisal,  the  conflagration, 
which  had  been  scarcely  extinguisht,  blazed  forth  again 
more  frightfrdly  than  ever.  Livy  only  sajrs,  it  came  to 
dreadfrd  threats,  and  almost  a  secession  of  the  plebs : 
Ovid,  who  had  read  carefrilly  the  ancient  stories  for  his 
Fasti,  and  who  must  be  regarded  in  historical  matters  as 
equal  to  an  historical  authority,   says  more^^:    and  the 

*  Ingentia  certamiiuL    livj*  ^*  ^^* 
**  Platvch,  CamilL  c.  zlii.  p.  151.  D. 

^  Fatridi  Be  auctorefl  fbtnros  negabant  lAvj,  vi.  42.  They  had  the 
right  undeniablj  in  each  single  case:  bat  if  it  was  clear,  that  they  always 
intended  to  reject  every  plebeian  who  was  elected,  the  people  saw  that  they 
were  ridiculed  by  the  passing  of  the  laws. 

*•  Ovid,Fa8ti.  T.  643. 

Causa  quod  a  patribns  samptis  secesserat  annis 
y  olgiiB,  et  ipsa  snas  Boma  timebat  opes. 
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former,  who  hastens  over  all  these  circumstances,  not  wish- 
ing to  dwell  upon  them,  may  have  softened  down,  what 
the  old  annalists  related  perhaps  unanimously.  It  is  not 
merely  of  a  threatening  ferment  that  Ovid  speaks:  he 
relates,  that  the  people  took  up  arms,  and  gathered  to« 
gether, — without  doubt  upon  the  Aventine.  But  Camillus 
himself  was  tired  of  the  ruinous  contest,  and  longed  to  lay 
down  his  head  in  peace.  Sixty  years  had  now  elapst  rince 
the  battle  of  the  dictator  A.  Postumius,  in  which,  as  the 
story  runs,  he  had  earned  his  first  renown,  and  receiyed 
his  first  wounds.  He  acted  as  mediator  himself  in  making 
peace  between  the  two  orders;  and  vowed  a  temple  to 
Concordia  for  his  happy  success.  The  plebeians  agreed, 
that  the  city  pretorship  shoidd  be  reserved  as  a  curule 
office  for  the  first  order:  the  patricians,  that  the  criminal 
jurisdiction  should  be  shared  with  the  plebeians  in  annual 
rotation:  and  Camillus  was  rewarded  for  his  mediation  by 
the  appointment  of  his  son  as  first  pretor.  The  curies 
now  sanctioned  beforehand  all  the  elections  of  the  year, 
and  it  is  probable  that  all  the  Licinian  laws  were  sworn  to 
as  a  treaty  by  both  orders,  as  is  expressly  asserted  of  the 
agrarian  law. 
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X  HE  restoration  of  the  consulship,  if  no  change  had  been 
made,  would  have  legally  renewed  its  rights  to  the  same 
extent,  as  they  had  been  exercised  by  those  consuls,  whose 
election  was  carried  in  violation  of  law  after  the  institution 
of  the  consular  tribiinate.  The  pretor's  office  would  thus 
have  remained  united  with  it;  whether  the .  deputy  or 
warden  of  the  city*,  in  the  absence  of  both  collegues,  would 
have  been  appointed  by  them,  or  elected  by  the  people, 
cannot  be  conjectured,  since  traces  of  this  magistracy,  j&om 
the  time  of  the  decemvirate,  only  occur  in  those  years 
which  have  consular  tribunes. 

In  this  manner  the  consular  power,  the  division  and 
limitation  of  which  had  been  urgently  demanded  ninety 
years  before,  would  have  been  restored  in  its  full  strength, 
with  the  exception  of  the  censorship;  and  it  is  not  sur- 
primng  that  parties  now  took  qtdte  a  different  view  of  tho 
matter  firom  what  they  did  then.  The  patricians,  whose 
fore&thers  had  represented  every  diminution  of  the  con* 
sulship  as  an  attempt  against  the  soverain  power,  now 
demanded  the  separation  as  vehemently  as  their  opponents 
had  formerly  done,  in  order  that  the  power  taken  away  from 
the  office  might  remain  a  prerogative  of  their  own  order: 
but  if  this  were  to  be  done,  the  plebeians  now  thought,  that 
the  accumulation  of  powers  in  one  office  was  a  disadvantage 
which  might  easily  be  borne.    Meanwhile  the  concesdon 

•  S«e  Vol  II.  p.  110. 
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of  that  advantage  which  was  at  the  time  of  immense  value, 
but  was  too  much  opposed  to  good  sense  to  be  of  long 
continuance,  proved  a  happy  means  of  reconciliation.  The 
office  of  warden  was  renewed  under  the  name  of  praetor 
urbanus,  which  had  been  in  use  long  before;  but  in  such 
a  manner,  that  Aill  jurisdiction  was  given  to  him  even 
during  the  presence  of  the  consuls.  The  curies  had  for- 
merly bestowed  this  office,  but  it  was  now  arranged  that  it 
should  be  given  in  future  by  the  centuries. 

When  privileges  of  order  had  disappeared,  the  necessaiy 
dependence  of  the  people  upon  the  senate  was  only  pre- 
served by  the  &ct,  that  the  weal  and  woe  of  every  indivi- 
dual depended  upon  the  single  senator,  whom  the  pretor 
assigned  to  him  as  judge  in  a  law  suit.  That  which 
constituted  in  later  times  the  strength  of  one  branch  of 
power,  had  anciently  been  the  foundation  on  which  the 
power  of  the  order  was  based;  and  since  the  number  of 
plebeian  senators,  though  still  small,  necessarily  went  on 
mcreaaing,  and  a  much  greater  number  of  weU-meaning 
and  moderate  patricians  had  already  publicly  declared  their 
sentiments  in  the  curia,  though  both  together  still  con- 
tinued to  be  in  the  minority,  it  was  a  matter  of  the  highest 
importance  to  which  party  the  magistrate  belonged  who 
had  the  discretionary  appointment  of  the  judges. 

It  was  further  of  extreme  importance  to  the  patricians, 
that  the  decision  of  cases  respecting  the  possession  of  the 
public  domain,  and  that  the  power  by  which  it  was  be- 
stowed, should  remain  in  the  hands  of  a  magistrate  chosen 
from  their  own  body,  who  might  prevent  the  discovery  of 
the  violations  of  the  Licinian  law.  Among  the  arguments 
which  may  have  been  hunted  out  to  give  a  colour  to  this 
claim,  a  tolerably  plausible  one  might  have  been  drawn 
from  the  fact,  that  the  care  of  this  possession  would  be 
the  most  important  business  of  the  pretor,  and  that  the 
first  order  would,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  continue  to 
have  by  far  the  greatest  interest  in  it. 

The  division  of  the  consulship  was  thus  at  the  beginning 
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Yciy  unequal:  the  patricians  liad  in  reality  reserved  more 
than  two  thirds  for  themselves.  The  pretor  was  the  col- 
legue  of  the  consuls,  chosen  imder  the  same  auspices,  and 
imder  the  presidency  of  one  of  them.^  Hence  it  is  also 
very  probable  that  six  &sces  were  assigned  to  him  &om 
the  beginning,  as  the  consuls  together  had  only  twelve.^ 
But  although  jurisdiction  was  thus  transferred  to  this  magi&* 
tracy,  it  nevertheless  continued  to  remain  in  the  consulship 
as  well  because  it  was  originally  contained  in  the  latter  office; 
and  the  consul  even  reversed  on  appeal  the  pretor's  assign* 
ment  of  possession.^ 

This  concession,  after  all,  was  not  a  retrograde  movement. 

On  the  contrary,  by  the  institution  of  the  curule  ediles, 
the  plebeians  gained,  in  annual  rotation,  a  fair  share  in  a 
power,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  short  time  of  the 
second  decemvirate,  seems  never  yet  to  have  been  conceded 
to  them;  while  the  patricians  only  obtained  some  additional 
splendour,  which  the  former  also  shared  with  them.  It  is 
true,  that  the  accoimt  preserved  by  Livy  shews  rather  a 
gain  for  the  patrician  youth,  though  only  in  gratification 
of  vanity,  which  they  are  said  to  have  afterwards  shared 
with  the  plebeians  of  their  own  accord  out  of  delicacy^: 
but  this  statement  must  be  rejected  altogether  as  an 
invention  of  later  times,  when  the  ancient  meaning 
and  the  most  important  rights  of  the  edUeship  were  com- 

*•  Lhry,  vn.  1. 

**  Poljbiiu  always  deagnaies  the  office  of  the  pretors  hj  the  six 
axes;  and  not  onlj  thoee  sent  into  a  proYince,  but  also  the  city  pretor 
(xxxiii.  1.  5X  which,  nnfortanatelj,  cuts  off  the  eaqr  method  of  reconciling 
this  fltaAfmfnt  with  the  one  exprest  without  any  doabt  in  Bereral 
wdl-hnown  passages,  that  the  latter  at  least  had  only  two  lictors: 
namely,  by  supposing  that  the  greater  number  was  added  when  the 
pretor  was  outside  Rome.  I  do  not  know  how  to  untie  this  knot:  the 
lex  FUetoria  in  Censorinus,  c  24,  seems  to  introduce  the  number  of 
two  lictors;  but  this  lex  cannot  be  placed  after  the  tune  of  Polybius, 
since  only  a  forced  interpretation  of  the  passage  of  Flautus,  Epid. 
X.  1. 126,  could  destroy  the  testimony  it  affords  of  the  number  being  the 

ime  in  his  time. 

«  VaL  Max.  (vii.  7.  6.)  *  Li^-  ▼!•  4*-  "^^  !• 

VOL.  III.  ^ 
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pletelj  forgotten.  One  may  pardon  the  author  of  the  tale 
for  tliinlring  it  natural  that  the  young  patricians,  with  their 
chivalrous  feelings,  should  offer  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  fourth  holiday,  which  the  pious  gratitude  of  the 
senate  vowed  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  and  that  the 
plebeian  ediles,  with  the  avarice  of  persons  of  low  birth, 
shoidd  refuse  to  do  so.  It  is  superfluous  to  ask,  with  what 
ffdmess  the  plebeian  ediles  coidd  be  required  to  spend 
more  than  before,  if  the  senate  thought  proper  to  dedi- 
cate a  yearly  holiday  as  a  vow  of  gratitude  for  the  whole 
state?  to  say  nothing  of  the  fiict,  that  the  economy, 
which  refused  to  incur  such  an  outlay,  would,  after  all, 
be  more  worthy  of  honour  than  usury.  But  the  perfect 
clumsiness  with  which  the  story  was  &bricated,  appears 
from  the  circumstance,  that  the  festive  games,  whose  ex- 
penses were  increast,  were  the  Roman  or  Great  games, 
with  which  the  plebeians  had  had  nothing  to  do,  since 
they  were  eadbibited  for  the  populus,  as  is  clear  from 
the  places  of  the  spectators  being  assigned  according 
to  the  curies.^  The  distinction  between  the  two  orders 
extended  even  to  their  festive  games.  It  is  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  the  ediles  of  the  commonalty  pre- 
sided at  the  plebeian  games;  for  it  is  clear,  that  the  latter 
cannot  have  been  held  in  the  great  Circus,  but  gave  occa- 
sion to  the  building  of  the  Flaminian,  as  the  spot  which, 
from  early  times,  had  occasionally  served  the  order  as  a 
place  for  holding  the  elections.*^  But  even  if  they  had  had 
the  management  of  the  Roman  or  Great  games,  they  might 
still  have  consented  willingly  to  their  extension.  For  we 
learn  £rom  the  most  authentic  testimony  of  Fabius,  that  the 
republic  down  to  the  first  Punic  war  assigned  every  year  five 
himdred  poimds  of  silver,  500,000  ases,  to  defi:^y  the 
expenses.^  That  the  management  of  this  solemnity  became 
changed  into  a  liturgy,  in  the  Attic  sense  of  the  word,  was. 


<•  Vol  I.  p.  426.  «  Vol  I.  u  abore. 

*•  Dionysias,  vu.  71. 
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without  doubt,  a  consequence  of  the  gieat  financial  embar-* 
rassments  of  the  state:  such  a  liturgy  is  wholly  inconsistent 
with  the  character  of  a  republic  which  supplied  the 
magistrates  with  all  their  wants,  and  with  all  the  outfit  of 
their  dignity,  fix>m  the  treasury .♦^ 

In  the  last  place,  how  could  it  be  related  seriously,  that 
the  senate  conadered  it  unfidr,  that  the  patricians  had 
gained  three  cunde  offices  for  the  one  granted  to  the 
second  order,  and  were,  therefore,  pleased^  to  decree  the 
anniud  rotation  of  the  edileship  as  early  as  the  second 
year:  while  the  party,  which  still  had  the  sway  in  that 
assembly,  used  every  exertion  to  depriye  the  plebs  again 
of  the  only  office  they  had  gained. 

ItisowLgtooneof  thel^  advimtages  of  Roman 
history,  that  even  this  narrative  has  some  truth  for  its  basb, 
which  may  be  discovered.  The  addition  of  a  day  to  the 
Great  games  ^^  was  something  quite  different  from  the  pro- 
longation or  repetition  of  the  festivals  for  one  day  or  several, 
as  was  often  done  in  joy  or  sorrow.  It  was  a  permanent 
extension,  by  which  a  fourth  holiday  was  added  for  the 
commonalty,  just  as  previously  there  had  been  one  for  each 
of  the  three  old  tribes:  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the 
abolition  of  the  kingly  dignity,  the  tribime  of  the  knights 
formed,  with  the  tribimes  of  the  three  tribes,  a  college  of 
four  representatives  of  the  soverain  power.  It  is  also  more 
credible  that  such  a  holiday  was  added,  even  as  early  as 
that  time,  and  afterwards  supprest;  that  after  the  peace 
with  the  conmionalty  it  was  restored  and  again  abolisht, 

^  However  nnjusilj  they  may  have  acted  towards  the  plebeians,  jet 
it  cannot  be  conceived,  that  the  magistrates  of  the  latter  should  have 
been  compelled  to  exhibit  games  to  the  houses  at  their  own  cost; 
somewhat  as  the  poor  Jews  in  modem  Rome  are  obliged  to  give  the 
brocaded  pallium  for  the  foot-race, 

'^  Iiiyy,Tn.l.verecandia  indo  imposita  est  senatui  ex  patribus  jubendi 
aediles  cnroles  crearL 

**  In  Livy,  one  sees  clearly  what  festivals  are  meant:  Plutarch's  opinion, 
IhM  they  were  the  Latin  hoUdayB,  is  a  sad  blunder. 
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than  tliat  all  the  tribes  did  not  obtain  this  honour  at  once  in 
a  festival,  the  institution  of  which  is,  without  doubt,  rightly 
ascribed  to  the  age,  designated  by  the  name  of  Tarquinius 
Priscus;  and  that  it  was  not  granted  to  the  Titles  till  the 
introduction  of  the  consulship,  nor  to  the  Luceres  till  the 
reconciliation  with  the  plebs;  events  which  had  nothing 
to  do  with  them.  The  institution  of  this  holiday  was  an 
acknowledgment  that  the  plebs  formed  a  true  part  of  the 
Roman  nation;  and  that  they  stood  as  near  to  the  great 
gods,  in  whose  honour  the  games  were  solemnized,  as  the 
old  tribes;  but  this  admission  rendered  it  necessary  to  grant 
to  the  plebeians  in  turn  the  presidency  of  them.  The  divi- 
sion of  the  curule  edileship  was,  therefore,  necessary  at  its 
institution,  and  not  an  improvement  which  was  added  upon 
second  thoughts;  nor  is  it  denied,  that  as  early  as  the 
second  year  plebeians  were  elected.  If  this  had  not  been 
establisht  &om  the  beginning,  it  woidd  not  have  been 
obtained  till  after  many  years  &11  of  strife. 

By  obtaining  a  share  in  the  presidency  of  the  games,  the 
plebeians  would,  however,  have  only  gained  an  external 
honour;  and  if  the  duties  of  their  office  had  been  as  limited 
as  in  Cicero's  days,  and  in  his  description  of  the  Eoman  con- 
stitution^, their  utmost  gain  would  have  consisted  in  obtain- 
ing the  acknowledged  right  of  extending  their  astynomic 
and  agoranomic  power  over  the  patricians:  for  this  police 
jurisdiction  had  been  exercised  by  the  plebeian  ediles  since 
the  decemviral  legislation  throughout  the  whole  city,  as 
from  the  earliest  times  over  their  commonalty^,  though 
probably  not  over  the  first  order.  But  the  patricians  had 
at  least  some  compensation  in  the  &ct,  that  a  magistracy 
chosen  from  their  own  body,  instead  of  having  its  juris- 
diction limited,  as  hitherto,  to  its  own  order,  had  now, 
every  other  year,  administration  in  a  sphere  from  which 

*•  Cicero,  de  legib.  in.  3.  (7.) 

^  The  command,  to  take  care  that  onlj  Roman  gods  were  worshipt, 
Livy,  IT.  30,  was,  eyidendjr,  qoite  general 
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it  liad  formerly  been  excluded.  If,  however,  the  curule 
edileship  firom  the  first  had  comprised  only  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  city,  of  the  corn-market,  and  of  the  festive 
games,  it  would  never  have  been  anything  but  the  first 
step  to  higher  honours.  No  one  woidd  have  wisht  theui 
even  when  it  was  not  yet  a  burthen,  any  more  than  in  sub- 
sequent centuries^  to  hold  it  several  times,  and  after  filling 
the  highest  offices;  and  yet  we  find  that  M.Yalerius  Corvus^ 
who  was  consul  as  early  as  his  twenty-third  year,  held  it 
four  times.  But  in  ancient  times,  T.  Quinctius  was  appointed 
questor  after  three  consulships^:  and  the  meaning  of  the 
new  office  was,  that  this  questorship,  hitherto  exclusively 
patrician,  shoidd  now  be  conferred  by  the  centuries  upon 
both  orders  in  rotation.  The  institution  of  this  edile^p 
was  an  essential  part  of  the  Licinian  legislation,  and  a 
great  advancement  of  general  liberty. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  in  what  accusations, 
brought  against  persons  for  crimes  not  wholly  beyond 
doubt,  a  judge  was  given  from  the  senate,  and  when  the 
B&ix  was  decided  before  the  court  of  the  nation  or  the 
tribes.  But  it  is  known,  that  the  perduellis  appealed  to 
the  court  of  the  populus,  if  he  did  not  acquiesce  in  the 
decision  of  the  duumvirs,  disdaining  a  useless  delay; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  same  course  of  pro- 
ceeding was  adopted  in  all  cases,  which  were  not  real 
crimes  against  the  state,  and  in  which  a  Soman  magistrate 
appeared  as  accuser  before  the  people.  This  magistrate  had 
pronounced  the  verdict  of  guilty  before,  and  the  court  of 
the  people  only  came  in  because  the  condemned  had  the 
right  of  appeding  to  his  equals  or  the  nation.  It  cannot, 
perhaps,  be  determined  when  the  general  right  of  accusing 
was  granted,  the  abuse  of  which  led  to  the  rise  of  the 
Quadruplatores:  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  so  long 
SB    the  increast   fine  went  into  the  common  purse,  the  ■ 

accusation,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was  inflicted,  was 
brought  on  behalf  of  the  state. 


I 
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The  jurisdiction,  which  was  formerly  exercised  by  the 
quaestores  parricidii  and  afterwards  by  the  triumviri  capi- 
talesy  or  judges  of  capital  crimes^,  appears  now  to  have 
belonged  to  the  office  of  the  curule  ediles,  who  are  repre- 
sented as  judges  in  criminal  causes,  justifjring  before 
the  assembly  of  the  people  their  verdict  when  it  was 
disputed,  and  who,  therefore,  have  the  appearance  in  a 
brief  narrative  of  only  discharging  the  duties  of  public 
prosecutors.  It  was  the  quaestores  parricidii  who  con- 
demned Manlius  to  death;  after  which  one  finds  no  trace 
of  them  as  fiix  as  Livy  is  preserved:  they  inquired  into 
crimes,  says  Yarro,  as  the  triumviri  capitales  do  now.^ 
The  establishment  of  the  latter  was  related  in  the  eleventh 
book  of  Livy:  and  it  Ib  only  the  last  books  of  Livy's  first 
decad  that  can  shew  us  the  criminal  jurisdiction  in  the 
hands  of  the  curule  ediles,  such  as  it  had  been  exercised 
by  the  questors.  But  this  judicial  power  was  no  more 
lost  by  the  establishment  of  the  new  office,  than  the  juris- 
diction of  the  consuls  by  the  appointment  of  the  city  pre- 
tor,  and  under  circumstances  in  which  the  triumviri  capi- 
tales could  not  have  come  forward  against  a  criminal, 
M.  Marcellus  exercised  the  ancient  right  of  the  edileship, 
which  he  then  held,  of  bringing  a  criminal  charge  before 
the  people.^^  Besides,  the  name  of  that  new  office  shews, 
that  it  could  not  have  the  right  of  bringing  accusations 
before  the  people  which  were  only  intended  to  inflict 
pecimiary  fines:  thus,  the  upholding  of  the  laws  against 
usury,  remained  with  the  ediles:  the  power  of  punishing 
a  person  for  possessing  more  of  the  public  domain  than 


^  That  the  office,  as  conferred  upon  the  latter,  was  more  limited  in  its 
jurisdiction,  and  of  less  dignity,  is  of  little  importance;  the  ediles  received 
it  nndiminisht. 

"^  De  L.  L.  Y.  14.  (it.  p.  24.  ed.  Bipont).  He  had  no  occasion  to  say 
that  their  office  had  in  the  time  between  been  transferred  to  the  ediles:  he 
only  explains  the  name  of  the  questors. 

'^  Valerias  Masimus  vi.  i.  n,  7.    Plutarch,  HarcelL  c  n.  p.  298.  R 
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the  law  allowed,  may  not  have  been  transferred  to  it  &om 
the  plebeian  ediles^  until  a  later  time. 

The  following  cases  are  proo&  that  the  ediles  in  ancient 
times  were  magistrates,  who  investigated  and  prosecuted 
crimes. 

The  poisoning  by  the  matrons  was  denounced  to  the 
curule  edile  Q.  Fabius.^^ 

The  twelve  tables  d^iounced  death  against  a  person, 
who  transferred  com  by  witchcraft  firom  another  man's 
field  to  his  own.  The  curule  edile  Sp.  Postumius  Albinus 
brought  before  the  people  an  accusation  respecting  this 
crime^:  a  case,  which  cuts  ofi*  the  possibility  of  sajdng, 
that  after  all  only  the  city  police  might  in  all  cases  be 
meant. 

The  violation  of  a  firee  citizen,  who  was  not  legally  in- 
&mous,  though  he  might  have  consented  to  the  crime,  and 
even  obscene  proposals,  were  punisht  with  death  by  the 
ancient  laws,  which  were  in  keeping  with  the  pure  morals 
of  the  ancient  people :  and  in  accordance  with  them  the 
triumviri  capitales  also  prosecuted  it  as  a  capital  offense.^^ 
In  the  same  manner  M.  Marcellus  as  curule  edile  brought 
an  accusation  before  the  people  against  the  person,  who 
had  tried  to  seduce  his  son^:  that  a  charge  against  a  tri- 
bune of  the  people  was  accepted  during  the  continuance  of 
his  office,  and  the  evidence  which  satisfied  the  people,  are 
no  less  extraordinary  circumstances.  The  offender  was 
condemned  solely  on  account  of  the  unblemisht  character 
of  the  accuser,  and  the  blushing  silence  of  the  boy,  who 
could  not  mention  the  abomination. 

When  the  chastity  of  finee-bom  female  citizens  was  vio- 
lated^, the  females  themselves  and  their  seducers  were 

**  Who  condemned  persons  for  this  oflfense  even  as  late  'as  455  (460): 
JArj,  X.  23. 
»  Uyj,  vin.  18.  ~  Pliny,  H.  N.  xmi.  8.  * 

*^  Yalerius  Maximos,  ti.  1.  n.  10. 

**  Yalerius  Maximns,  yi.  1.  n.  7.  Flntarch,  Marcell.  c.  ii.  p.  ^98.  E. 
**  The   law  left  the  morals  of  freed-women  to  themselves:  and  rhe 
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punisht  in  the  name  of  the  whole  body  of  citizens,  who  had 
been  dishonoured  in  them:  women  by  heavy  fines:  guilty 
men  perhaps  more  severely.  Against  the  latter^  as  well 
as  against  the  former^,  the  accusation  was  brought  by  the 
ediles  before  the  court  of  the  people. 

I  think  it  probable  also,  that  PuUius  and  Fimdanus, 
the  accusers  of  P.  Clodius  on  account  of  the  defeat  at 
Drepana^,  were  not  tribimes  of  the  people,  as  they  are 
called  by  the  scholiast,  through  whom  this  event  has  now 
become  clear,  but  curule  ediles.^ 

When  the  majesty  of  a  magistrate  was  violated,  an  edile 
summoned  the  offender  before  the  court  of  the  people.^ 


prejudice  wm  so  itrong  aguntt  them,  at  least  againat  the  time  they  had 
been  slaTea,  that  it  may  have  beea  for  this  reason  that  maniage  with  a 
freed-woman  destroyed  the  ciTil  rights  of  a  free  dtizen:  perhaps  made 
him  infamous. 

^  lavy,  Yin.  22.    Valerius  Maximos,  vni.  1.  n.  7. 

"*  lArj,  X.  31.  That  Q.  Gnrges  was  edile,  has  been  rightly  inferred 
by  Pighius  from  the  mnlta  having  been  applied  to  erect  a  sacred  building. 

^  SchoL  to  the  speech,  in  Qodinm  et  Cnrionem,  p.  79.  ed.  Mediol. 

'^  Because  the  name  of  PuUins  occurs  very  seldom,  and  therefore  the 
divus  Fublius  was,  like  the  diyus  Publicius,  in  aU  probability  made 
by  this  accuser  ont  of  the  pecnnia  mnltatitia,  that  is,  the  twelve  thousand 
ases  of  heavy  money,  which  Clodius  was  sentenced  to  pay: — ^nezt,  because 
there  hardly  occurs  an  instance,  in  which  two  tribunes  conjointly  diem 
diceba$U;  while  the  ediles  usually  acted  together  in  such  a  case: — ^fruther 
because  the  scholiast,  forgetting  his  former  statement,  afterwards  speaks 
of  the  objection  of  the  tribunes,  as  if  the  whole  college  had  acted,  and 
not  the  majority  against  two  of  their  own  body:— and  lastly,  becanae  it 
is  saad  diet  dicta  perdueUiomia  est  They  consequently  acted  as  successors 
of  the  duumviri  per  duellionis: — such  an  accusation  against  a  consul  was 
far  above  the  sphere  of  the  triumviri  capitales. 

^  The  Publicii,  who  made  the  beautiful  cUvus  up  the  Aventine  with 
the  multa  gained  in  such  a  case,  are  called  by  Yarro  and  Ovid  ple- 
beian, by  Fes^  curule  ediles:  between  these  authorities  we  cannot 
decide,  and  certainly  have  no  right  to  make  any  change  in  Festns 
(s.  V.  Pnblieium),  where  also  Velia  is  undoubtedly  the  right  read- 
ing.    If  the  whole  district    between   the    Palatine  and   the  Codiuf 
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They  often  summoned  usurers  also.^  In  later  times  patrician 
ediles,  also,  instead  of  the  plebeian  magistrates,  summoned 
before  the  people  those  who  had  made  more  use  of  the 
public  pasture  than  the  law  allowed;  since  the  wealthy 
patricians  had  had  for  a  long  time  past  no  greater  temp- 
tations than  those  of  the  second  order,  to  deprive  the 
republic  of  its  revenue& 

The  fines  which  were  inflicted  never  went  into  the 
public  treasury,  but  were  always  spent  upon  buildings, 
embellishments  or  festive  games;  and  though  their  annual 
amount  varied  exceedingly  and  might  be  insufficient,  they 
might  nevertheless  be  assigned  to  the  great  gam«5.  It  is 
certain  that  the  fines  exacted  by  the  plebeian  ediles  were 
applied  to  the  games  of  their  order;  and  as  these  earlier 
ediles  were  also  judges  in  iheir  order,  and  brought  before 
it  accusations  for  great  offenses,  which  ^consequently  made 
their  office  a  questorship,  so  the  office  of  the  patrician 
judges,  who  presided  in  trials  of  life  and  death,  was  akin 
to  an  edUeship,  though  it  only  obtained  money  for  the 
festivals.  It  would  have  been  in  reality  an  edileship  of 
their  order,  if  the  questors  had  also  celebrated  the  festive 
games;  but  this  may  more  probably  have  been  still  an 
honorary  privil  ge  of  the  consuls,  and  sometimes  of  iheir 
deputy,  the  warden  of  the  city,  which  they  may  not  have 
lost  till  the  present  time,  when  a  national  office  was  in- 
stituted, comprising  both  orders.  The  dark  name  of  a 
dreaded  jurisdiction  was  exchanged  for  a  pleasing  one. 

That  the  rights  of  the  plebeian  ediles  were  now  altered, 
cannot  be  doubted,  every  trace  of  their  old  jurisdiction 
vanities  with  the  exception  of  prosecutions  for  an  unlaw- 


belonged  to  the  Yelia,  the  Fabliciaxi  cUyus,  begiiming  from  the 
CiiciiB,  certamlj  made  the  Ayentine  accessible  to  carriages  coming 
from  that  district,  which  iormerlj  could  reach  the  hill  only  by  a  great 
loandaboat  way  out  of  the  city,  and  again  into  it  at  the  Porta  Tri- 
gemina. 

^  For  example,  LiTy,  vix.  88.       x.  23.       xxxv.  41.       Fliny,  H.  N. 

XTTTTT.  6. 
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ful  use  of  the  public  pastures.  But  the  relation  of  the  two 
edileships  in  subsequent  times  is  one  of  the  most  inexpli- 
cable riddles  in  Roman  antiqidties. 

That  the  two  orders  began  to  share  the  curule  edileship 
in  annual  rotation  even  in  the  second  year  of  its  institu- 
tion, is  stated  clearly  enough  by  Livy^®:  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  he  thought,  that  this  regulation  soon  ceast,  and 
that  the  election  was  made  firom  both  orders  indifferently  ^^ : 
but  tlus  is  a  mistake.  For  not  only  in  the  few  passages 
in  the  books  of  the  first  decad,  where  he  mentions  curule 
ediles,  are  the  two  of  ihe  same  year  of  the  same  order,  and 
the  rotation  is  seen  by  the  even  and  odd  years,  in  which 
these  isolated  statements  occur;  but  we  also  find  the 
same  to  be  the  case  in  ihe  accounts,  though  still  only 
of  a  fragmentary  kind,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Hannibalian  war,  and  further  on  in  the  &sd  year  by 
year,  which  from  that  time  he  gives  complete.  The  same 
arrangement  is  found  for  the  time  about  590,  where  his 
books  are  already  wanting,  in  the  Didascalia  of  Terence^*: 
and  Polybius,  whose  first  edition  is  to  be  placed  about 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  says  even  of  his 
period,  that  it  was  necessary  to  name  two  patricians  at  the 

^  livy,  vn.  1.  5.  6.  Gains  had  certainly  mentioned  the  consul- 
ship  of  L.  Genucius  and  Q.  Servilius  (385J  with  no  other  view,  than 
to  state  the  year,  in  which  the  first  cnrnle  ediles  were  chosen  from 
the  plehs:  Lydus  has  mangled  this  very  appropriate  statement  so  as 
to  make  it  nonsense,  and  has  turned  it  into  a  heap  of  rubbish  (de 
magistr.i.46). 

^»  Idvy,  as  aboFe,  primo  nt  alterais  annis  ex  plebe  fierent,  oonyenciBt; 
postea  promiscuum  fnit. 

'•  The  Andria  was  performed  for  the  ediles  M  Fulvius,  M.  GU- 
brio,  plebeians  581  (586);  the  Heautontimorumenos  for  L.  Lentulus, 
L.  Flaccus,  patricians  584  (589);  the  Eunuchus  for  Lu  Albinua,  L. 
Memla,  patricians  586  (591):  as  in  the  books  of  lAyy  the  patricians 
in  the  even,  the  plebeians  in  the  odd,  years.  Two  pairs  moreover  occur  in 
the  Hecyra,  of  which  the  year  is  not  stated;  one  apatridan  and  the  other  a 
plebeian. 
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same  time.^'  Thus  the  distinction  between  the  two  orders 
was  observed  in  the  edileship,  long  after  it  had  ceast  to  be 
observed  in  the  consulship. 

The  time,  which  called  forth  these  two  curule  magis- 
tracies in  a  new  form,  also  occasioned  the  creation  of  an 
extraordinary  one,  which  never  appears  again  down  to  the 
destruction  of  the  republic.  A  statement  which  with  many 
similar  ones,  still  worse  disfigured,  is  undoubtedly  a  valu- 
able relic  of  Junius  Gracchanus's  history  of  the  Eoman 
constitution,  informs  us,  that  after  the  five  years'  agitation 
concerning  the  Licinian  laws,  which  is  designated  as  an 
anarchy  of  that  duration,  three  legislators  and  judges  were 
appointed  to  compose  ihe  disturbances^*  Varro  must 
have  meant  this  magistracy,  when  he  mentioned,  the  trium- 
virs for  the  regulation  of  the  republic^*,  along  with  the 
decemvirs  and  consular  tribunes,  as  among  the  extraordi- 
naiy  magistrates  who  had  the  right  of  convoking  the 
senate.  As  to  the  fact  there  can  be  no  doubt;  and  an 
extraordinary  magistracy  with  the  power  of  jurisdiction 
was  decidedly  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  such  laws  as 
those  respecting  the  ager  publicus  and  the  state  of  debts : 
in  the  same  way  as  by  the  law  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  a  tri- 
umvirate was  appointed  for  the  whole  time  of  its  operation 


^  Pol/bins,  X.  4.  HOovs  6vTot  8vo  varpiKtovf  KaBtaraeOat  i  had  this  been 
altered  when  he  wrote,  he  would  have  added,  at  the  time, 

"**  LjdoB,  de  magistr.  i.  35.    rput  woftoOirat  ical  Zuceunia  irpofiXifi^rai 

^*  GeUina,  xiv.  7.  addit  item.  triunTiros  rei  pop.  Bom.  constitnendao 
caxua  creatos  jos  consulendi  senatnm  habaisse.  It  ib  not  altogether 
hnpoasible,  that  Yarro  did  not  write  the  letter,  by  which  he  meant  to 
anppljhia  lost  book  written  for  Pompej,  till  after  700  (705):  bnt  the  tyrants, 
who  had  then  set  themselres  np,  would  probably  have  been  mentioned 
here  by  no  one:  and  moreover  the  triumvin  together  with  the  two  other 
mi^;i8tracie8,  which  had  disappeared  long  before  (jim  Ao&uwm),  are 
opposed  to  those  which  still  existed. — For  the  rest,  I  have  in  the  words 
quoted  above  made  still  less  change  in  the  reading  of  the  manuscripts 
rei  p.  recemt^  than  J,  F.  Gronovius,  who  without  any  necessity  wrote 
ret  pmbiicae  pop,  R, 
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whoee  powexs  fiur  exceeded  those  of  an  ordinaiy  college 
of  this  name  for  the  distribution  of  the  public  domain. 
C.  Licinius  without  doubt  caused  himself  to  be  elected  a 
member  of  this  triumvirate:  which  explains  why  his  name 
does  not  appear  as  consul  till  two  years  afterwards.^^ 
The  duty  of  taking  care  that  the  laws  did  not  become  a 
dead  letter,  was  greater  than  the  honour  of  the  consulship, 
which  was  perhaps  incompatible  witli  such  an  office. 

M  If  thiB  dignity  is  not  ascribed  to  him  merely  on  the  supposition 
that  the  authors  of  the  laws  conld  not  £ul  in  obtaining  it  In  the 
Capitoline  Fasti  C.  licinius  CalYUS  stands  in  his  stead. 
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DOWN  TO  THE  COMPLETE  ESTABLISHMENT  OP 

THE  PLEBEIAN  CONSULSHIP. 


JLhouoh  a  firm  hand  had  secured  the  promist  benefits, 
jret  nothing  but  time  and  the  gentle  force  of  habit  -could 
establish  a  sincere  peace  between  two  orders,  which  had 
now  past  oyer  to  a  state  of  equality  from  one  of  long- 
standing oppression  and  insult.  The  blindness  of  the 
patricians  prevented  them  from  perceiving  how  vain  their 
attempts  were  to  recover  their  lost  privileges:  it  was 
necessary  that  such  attempts  should  become  dangerous  to 
them,  before  the  republic  could  enjoy  internal  peace  with 
fireedom.  Before  this  object  was  attained,  five  and  twenty 
years  past  by  in  supprest  but  violent  agitations. 

After  the  revolution,  which  had  become  possible  through 
external  peace,  there  followed  an  imusual  calm,  while  the 
government  was  wholly  engaged  in  carrying  the  laws  into 
effect.  It  may  also  be  true,  that  the  senate  did  not  wish 
for  any  war,  in  order  to  keep  the  plebeian  consul  in  in- 
glorious inactivity  .77  Natural  events  of  a  destructive  kind 
prevented  this  tranquillity  from  restoring  the  republic  to 
health:  a  pestilence  raged^^:  and  the  river  overflowed  the 

'"  LiTy,vn.l. 

^  It  may  indeed  be  called  a  pestflenoe,  as  it  carried  off  a  cenaor, 
a  camle  edile,  three  tribunes  of  the  people,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
proportionately  fatal  among  the  people.  In  this  epidemic,  M.  CamUlus 
died  at  a  most  adTanced  age,  if  he  was  not  still  a  child  at  the  time, 
when  the  lays   already  ascribe  to  him  heroic  deeds.     Boman  histoiy, 
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low  districts.  But  so  changed  was  the  general  feeling  in 
little  more  than  one  generation,  that  now  the  comitia  could 
not  be  disturbed  by  the  pretence  that  the  gods  were  indig- 
nant at  the  election  from  unworthy  houses.  The  fourth 
year  was  already  passing  away  without  war :  and  now  there 
ripened  in  the  patricians  the  scheme  for  putting  a  stop 
to  the  operations  of  the  Licinian  law  by  the  old  terrours  of 
the  dictatorship,  and  by  a  forced  levy  of  troops.  It  was 
only  for  the  ceremony  of  driving  in  the  nail  of  the  year, 
that  the  haughty  and  violent  L.  Manlius  was  named  dic- 
tator 387  (392)79;  in  spite  of  his  commission  he  began  to 
levy  an  army  against  the  Hernicans:  but  the  tribunes  com- 
pelled him  to  give  up  bis  undertaking  together  with  his 
dignity. 

When  the  war  broke  out  in  the  following  year,  and  the 
plebeian  consul  L.  Grenucius  was  surprised  by  the  Herni- 
cans and  fell  in  battle,  while  the  legions  fled;  then,  says 
Livy®°,  the  misfortune  of  the  army  little  grieved  the  pa- 
tricians: they  exulted  at  the  disgrace  of  the  plebeian  gene- 
ral. A  dictator  was  then  appointed,  and  also  in  the  two 
following  years;  so  that  there  followed  four  years  of  dictator- 
ships; a  thing  which  had  been  hitherto  imheard  of:  without 
doubt  on  account  of  the  elections  in  reality,  though  no 
attempt  was  yet  ventured  upon.  The  pretence,  that  the 
plebeian  incapacity  of  taking  the  auspices  threatened  the 
state  with  an  evil  which  could  only  thus  be  averted,  de- 
stroyed even  in  390  (395)  the  merit  and  success  of  the 
consul  Poetelius.    In  the  next  year  391  (396)  a  dangerous 

like  that  of  other  cotintries,  shews  that  militaiy  greatness  leads  to 
the  oldest  age,  as  indeed  nothing  is  so  favorable  to  life  as  the  perfect 
realization  of  feariiil  thoughts,  which  is  especially  given  to  a  general 
in  the  highest  degree;  in  addition  to  which  restlessness  and  intense 
passion  rouse  his  innermost  spirit:  unifonnit7  does  not  cripple  him. 
The  poet  also  lives  an  intense  and  yonthfnl  life.  The  statesman  of 
antiquity  lived  thus:  quite  different  is  it  with  the  man  of  business  in 
modem  times:  the  scholar  also  is  exhausted  by  his  work,  seldom 
animated. 

^  Livy,vii.3.  ^  YU,6» 
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discord  between  the  two  orders  is  mentioned,  which  was 
appeased  by  the  terronrs  of  the  Tiburtine  war.^^  This  is 
undoubtedly  the  same  dangerous  sedition  and  insurrection 
of  the  commonalty  against  the  patres,  which  M.  Popillius 
the  consul  allayed,  by  hastening  to  the  forum  from  the 
sacrifice,  which  he  was  then  offering  as  flamen  to  Carmenta, 
without  changing  his  dress,  and  by  speaking  mildly  to  the 
excited  multitude.^  Thus  plebeians  in  the  highest  office 
were  the  guardians  of  peace,  if  the  oligarchs  would  but  leave 
it  undisturbed. 

When  the  consul  M.  Fabius  was  beaten  by  the  Etruscans 
in  the  year  394  (399),  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  the  plebeian 
consul  of  the  preceding  year,  was  invested  with  the  dictator- 
ship, which  excited  the  most  violent  indignation  on  the  part 
of  the  patricians.  That  the  plebeian  M.  Popillius  nomi- 
nated him,  is  beyond  doubt:  it  is  not  likely,  that  he  chose 
him,  instead  of  merely  proclaiming  him:  but  the  prudent 
party  might  perhaps  be  already  strong  enough  in  the 
senate  to  obtain  his  election  in  their  own  body.  So  desti- 
tute of  feeling  for  the  wel&re  of  the  republic  were  the  oli- 
garchs, who  lived  only  for  the  aggrandizement  of  their  own 
order,  that  the  houses  refused  to  the  dictator  all  means  for 
forming  an  army,  when  the  Etruscans  had  advanced  as  far 
as  the  Salines,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.^  Yet  the 
war  was  to  be  carried  on  against  an  enemy,  which  two  years 
before  had  sacrificed  three  hundred  Soman  captives. 

But  in  the  same  way  as, when  faction  and  envy 

denied  the  great  Scipio  the  means  of  saving  and  aveng- 
ing his  country,  which  he  could  promise  with  prophetic 
certainty,  and  scornfully  granting  him  the  permission  of 

•*  liry^vn.  12. 

**  Cicero.  Brains,  14  (56).  Hence  the  name  Lienas:  he  was  therefore 
the  first  of  this  name:  and  the  circumstances  of  his  other  consolships 
appear  less  suitable  to  it. 

**  LiT7,vn.l7.  Omni  ope  impediehant  (Patres),  ne  quid  dictatoriad  id 
hellnm  deeemeretur  parareturre.  Eo  promptins  cuncta,  ferente  dictatore, 
populns  (the  Centoiies)  jussit. 
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carrying  his  plans  into  execution,  only  assigned  him  such 
forces,  as  must  have  compelled  him  in  his  despondency  to 
remain  inactive  or  to  perish, — the  people  and  all  Italy,  so  far 
as  it  was  faithful,  gave  up  to  the  hero  of  their  own  accord  far 
more  than  the  senate  could  have  offered;  so  the  good  will  of 
the  citizens  afforded  to  C.  Marcius  all  means,  with  which  he 
could  have  been  fumisht  by  laws  that  had  been  fully  sanc- 
tioned. The  centuries  voted  the  supplies  in  accordance  with 
his  proposals,  but  these  presuppose  an  ordinance  of  the 
senate;  so  that  he  must  then  have  had  the  senate  with  him; 
which  perhaps  he  still  continued  to  have,  when  he  triumphed 
without  the  sanction  of  the  patres,  on  his  return  from  his 
glorious  campaign^;  but  in  an  assembly,  in  which  two 
hostile  parties  are  equally  balanced,  the  majority,  obtained 
by  the  accession  of  a  few  among  the  wavering  or  the  weak, 
is  extremely  varying.  The  senate  must  at  any  rate  have 
lent  its  whole  weight  to  the  oligarchs,  when  they  ventured 
in  this  same  year  to  attempt  the  overthrow  of  ihe  Licinian 
law.  It  is  true,  a  power  had  been  restored  to  them,  the 
want  of  which  twelve  years  ago  had  not  allowed  them  even 
to  ihink  of  a  serious  contest  with  the  commonalty.  For 
the  last  two  years  the  alliance  with  the  Hernicans  had 
been  restored,  and  that  with  the  Latins  somewhat  longer: 
it  had  been  renewed  with  both  nations  as  favorably  as  ^ey 
could  wish,  and  both  were  now  a  sure  help  to  the  rulers. 

The  elections  of  the  consuls  were  entrusted  to  inter- 
rexes,  who  accepted  no  votes  for  plebeian  candidates.  For 
a  long  while  the  tribimes  resisted;  and  it  was  only  the 
eleventh  interrex®*,  that  could  declare  the  two  patricians 
elected  who  had  the  most  votes,  to  which  he  added  the 

**  Iayj,  VII.  17.  nne  aactoritate  patnim,  populi  jnssn,  triumph- 
avit. 

**  M.Fabiii8AmbtiBtaB;  who  certainly  appears  to  be  a  different  person 
from  the  father-in-law  of  Licinios-^the  latter  is  K.  F.,  the  former  M.  F.— : 
otherwise  snch  a  change,  and  the  zeal  in  doing  the  very  opposite  in  order 
to  reconcile  the  party,  which  one  joins  again,  would  be  anything  but 
unheard  of. 
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insult:  that  as  according  to  the  twelve  tables  the  last  reso- 
lution of  the  people  was  decisive  against  former  laws,  so 
in  this  case,  the  election  which  he  had  brought  about  by 
force,  was  decisive  against  the  Licinian  law.  Thus  the 
consular  fasces  of  the  year  395  (400),  the  twelfth  after  the 
Licinian  law,  came  again  to  two  patricians.^  The  latter  at 
the  next  election^  called  it  a  duty  of  honour,  to  preserve 
for  their  order  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  consulship 
which  thej  had  again  recovered*  As  they  therefore  obsti- 
nately rejected  all  votes  for  plebeian  candidates,  the  free 
people  left  the  field  of  election  with  the  tribunes,  and  the 
consuls  completed  a  mock-election  by  the  votes  of  the 
dients.^  Some  annals  named  M.  Popillius^,  instead  of 
the  second  patrician  consul,  without  doubt  as  the  one 
legally  elected,  but  who  was  either  not  so  announced  or 
not  recognized  by  the  populus. 

In  the  third  year  also  397  (402),  the  patricians  main- 
tained the  possession  of  the  consulship  in  violation  of  the 
law.  But  the  ferment  must  now  have  risen  to  so  great  a 
highth,  that  they  mistrusted  the  power  of  the  consulship : 
for  five  years  in  succession  (397-401)  during  peace  or  in- 
significant wars,  a  dictator  was  appointed  every  year,  evi- 
dently each  time  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  elec- 
tions, though  not  always  with  success.  The  increasing 
violence  called  forth  a  more  vehement  resistance.  T. 
Manlius,  as  dictator,  was  resolved  rather  to  let  the  consul- 
ship perish,  than  to  tolerate  a  plebeian  consul.^  But  the 
tribunes  did  not  allow  him  to  bold  ihe  elections;  and  an 
interreign  succeeded,  which  was  prolonged  by  the  equal 
obstinacy  of  both  parties  to  the  eleventh  interrez.  At 
last  the  senate  ordered,  that  the  Licinian  law  should  be 
observed.  This  was  however  only  a  forced  concession  for 
once:  it  was  regarded  as  a  sacrifice^  made  to  peace,  which 

"  layy,  vu.  17.  IS.  •*  livy.vn.  18. 

••  livy,  vii.  18,  near  the  end.  •  livy,  vn,  21. 

*"  CoDCordiae  cmua    LiT7,Tn.21. 
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was  plain  duiy,  and  deserved  no  tlianks.  In  the  following 
year  the  patricians  gained  their  point  by  two  interreigns: 
for  the  year  400  (405)  the  people  maintained  the  power 
of  its  law;  indeed  so  great  had  become  the  influence  of 
enraged  public  opinion,  that  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  the  same 
who  had  first  brought  the  honour  of  the  dictatoiship  into 
his  order,  was  accepted  as  eligible  to  the  oensorsliip,  and 
was  obliged  to  be  recognized  by  the  patricians  as  censor 
elect,  however  vehemently  they  struggled  against  it.  But 
so  fluctuating  is  the  victory  in  a  free  state  when  at  discord, 
that  the  dictator  L.  Furius  Gamillus  was  able  to  carry  the 
elections  for  the  next  year  according  to  the  wishes  of  his 
faction.  In  opposition  to  an  ancient  ordinance  of  the 
senate,  which  forbade  the  reelection  of  curule  magistrates, 
in  opposition  to  every  feeling  of  decency,  he  appointed 
himself  with  a  patrician  coUegue  by  means  of  forced  votes, 
and  so  shameless  an  election  was  approved  of  by  the 
patricians,  just  as  they  had  supported  it  with  their  ut- 
most eflbrts.^^  So  highly  were  his  merits  esteemed,  and 
so  fictitious  was  the  need  of  a  dictatorship,  that,  when  his 
coUegue  Appius  Claudius  died,  not  only  was  no  consul 
elected  in  his  place,  from  which  perhaps  it  might  not  have 
been  possible  to  exclude  a  plebeian,  but  the  senate  did  not 
even  command  the  nomination  of  a  dictator.^  Many  an 
honest  man  must  have  been  ashamed  of  such  proceedings, 
and  have  renoimced  the  faction.  This  may  have  facili- 
tated the  maintenance  of  the  Licinian  law  for  three  years: 
but  it  was  again  violated  in  the  years  405  (410)  and  407 
(412).  This  was  the  last  time.  Among  the  thirteen  con- 
sulships from  the  year  395  (400),  when  the  Licinian  law 
was  first  broken,  to  the  one  last  mentioned,  there  were 
seven  in  violation  of  the  law.  Some  was  constantly  in  a 
state  of  internal  anxiety  and  violent  commotion,  which 
could  not  last.  All  hopes  had  vanisht  that  the  patricians 
would  leave  off  their  miserable  annoyances.     How  the 

"  LiTj,  rUsU.  ••  Uyj,  vu.  25. 
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lepublio  was  manrellously  saved  in  a  course,  whicli  has 
brought  ruin  upon  almost  all  £ree  states,  but  became  salu- 
tary to  her  through  the  virtue  of  her  people,  I  shall  relate 
in  connection  with  an  important  event,  but  one  which  has 
been  greatly  disfigured,  after  mentioning  some  laws  and 
events  which  belong  to  this  period. 

It  was  imdoubtedly  an  extension  of  the  privileges  of 
the  people,  when  the  election  of  six  tribimes  of  the  soldiers 
was  transferred  to  the  c^ituries  in  388  (393)^:  but  it 
may  be,  that  the  consuls  conferred  the  office  now,  since 
the  military  tribunate  was  no  longer  a  magistracy,  or  that 
the  curies  claimed  the  right  of  granting  it,  although  the 
ancient  tribes  were  abolisht 

In  the  year  393  (398)  the  patrician  consul  Cn.  Manlius 
compelled  his  army,  near  Sutrimn  on  the  military  frontier 
of  Etruria,  to  decree  in  an  assembly  held  according  to 
tribes  a  tax  of  five  per  cent  on  the  value  of  emancipated 
slaves.  The  senate  and  bui^hers  sanctioned  this  strange 
consular  plebiscitum.^  Its  object  deserved  no  censure, 
because  it  rendered  tiie  emancipation  of  slaves  more  diffi- 
cult, by  which  the  nation  and  soon  the  body  of  citizens 
were  filled  with  strangers;  the  state  also  obtained  a  new 
revenue:  but  it  would  have  been  easy  to  accomplish  botii 
objects  in  a  constitutional  way.  It  may  have  been  merely 
an  attempt  to  introduce,  with  an  apparently  praiseworthy 
precedent,  legislative  assemblies  under  the  power  of  the 
oath  of  unconditional  military  obedience,  such  as  Gincin- 
natus  a  century  ago  wanted  to  hold,  in  order  to  abolish  the 
tribunate  of  the  people.    Therefore  the  tribunes  in  tiie 


"  JAwjf  TIL  5.  The  tribes  cannot  be  meant,  beeanse  it  was  the  dasees 
wUefa  omudtated  the  oomitia  oentoriata.  In  later  times  also  the  military 
tribonea  chosen  by  the  people  were  elected  in  the  same  oomitia  as  the 
oonaols^  consequently  by  die  centoriea  of  that  time.    Polybins,  ti.  17. 

**  liTy,  th.  16.  legem  novo  exemplo  in  castris  tribathn— tnlit,  Patres 
— anctores  fnenmt. 

£  2 
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yery  same  year  forbade  such  assemblies  imder  penalty  of 
capital  punishment.^ 

In  the  same  year  C.  Licinius  Stolo  was  condemned  in 
accordance  with  his  own  law,  because  he  occupied  a  thou- 
sand jugers  of  the  arable  land  of  the  public  domain;  half 
in  the  name  of  his  son  emancipated  for  the  sake  of  appear- 
ance. A  mournful  instance  of  how  irresistibly  avarice,  as 
soon  as  the  heart  is  open  to  it,  takes  possession  of  those 
who  should  be  most  securely  guarded  against  it  by  honour, 
but  also  of  the  &ct,  that  the  greatest  blessings  are  some- 
times afforded  by  hands  not  quite  pure;  and  that  it  may 
happen,  that  the  best  cause  is  represented  by  such,  while 
the  imblemisht  sluggishly  neglect  the  service. 

In  the  year  397  (402)  two  new  tribes  were  formed  9^: 
as  the  name  of  the  Pomptinian  leads  us  to  infer  without 
doubt,  from  the  Volscians,  who  had  become  Romans,  while 
others  of  their  towns  joined  Latium.  Thus  the  equili- 
brium was  preserved  between  the  two  confederates. 

The  Licinian  law  of  debt,  like  every  other  which  injures 
private  credit,  afforded  to  those  involved  in  debt  the  hoped 
for  advantages  only  to  a  limited  extent.  The  paying  off 
of  the  principal,  even  without  interest,  in  three  instal- 
ments, could  only  be  accomplisht  in  most  cases  by  borrow- 
ing a&esh,  in  which  case  the  debtor  must  unavoidably  have 
been  compelled  to  promise  all  the  higher  interest,  as  the 
money-lenders  had  to  indemnify  themselves  for  their  losses. 
Though  many  debts  may  have  been  liquidated  by  trans- 
ferring ihe  lands  which  had  been  assigned,  yet  the  demand 

•*  Livy,  vn.  16.  But  why  did  the  prohibition  say — a  thing,  which 
must  have  been  qoite  indifferent  to  the  tribanee — :  ne  quu  poptdttm 
aevocareif  Was  then  an  assembly  of  the  houses  in  the  Petelinian  grove 
no  tevocatio pcpulif  Should  it  not  have  ran  thus:  that  no  one  invested 
with  a  curale  magistracy  and  the  imperium  should  call  aside  the  populus» 
and  transact  business  with  the  commonalty  alone?  That  the  tribes  were 
forced  to  vote  and  not  the  centuries,  may  have  been  owing  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  there  being  no  ordinance  of  the  senate. 

••  lavy,  VII.  15. 
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for  money  probably  exceeded  what  had  become  available 
for  new  loans  by  the  payments  in  instalments.  Private 
debts,  when  they  become  universal,  are  the  sieve  of  the 
Danaids.  Hence  in  a  short  time  the  complaints  again 
grew  loud  and  pressing;  and  as  experience  had  taught, 
that  usuiy-laws  were  indispensable,  the  imcial  rate  of  in- 
terest was  restored,  ten  years  after  the  Licinian  law,  by 
a  plebiscitum,  which  was  reluctantly  accepted  by  the  cu- 
ries. It  will  be  shewn  that  the  uncial  rate  of  interest 
amounted  to  ten  per  cent  for  the  civil  year.  The  same 
plebiscitum,  without  doubt  ordained  the  punishment  of  a 
fourfold  fine  against  the  usurers  who  violated  it;  and  it 
is  of  this  punishment  that  the  condemnations  in  the  year 
406  (411)  are  to  be  understood.  Since  the  transgressors 
of  ihe  law  would  have  taken  care  not  to  stipidate  in  so 
many  words  for  what  was  forbidden^  their  offenses  would 
not  be  manifest,  and  of  such  a  nature,  that  a  judge  could 
pronounce  sentence  of  Yes  or  No:  they  were  decided  by 
the  people^  as  judges  on  their  oaths. 
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ON  THE  UNCIAL  BATE  OF  INTEEEST. 


Tacitus  says^,  that  the  uncial  rate  of  interest  was 
introduced  by  the  twelve  tables:  Livy  represents  it  as 
establisht  in  393  (398)  in  consequence  of  a  rogation. 
Now  it  is  clear,  that  the  Licinian  law  cannot  have  found 
the  interest  limited,  for  die  merciless  usurers  would  with- 
out fidl  have  extorted  a  fiir  higher  interest  than  die  law 
allowed,  and  then  nothing  more  would  have  been  neces- 
sary, than  to  leave  to  the  debtors  the  fourfold  fine  forfeited 
to  the  state.  However,  it  does  not  seem  credible,  that 
Tacitus,  who  was  by  no  means  indifferent  to  the  antiqui- 
ties of  Boman  history,  should  not  have  read  the  twelve 
tables;  and  to  say  that  he  quoted  them  carelessly,  violates 
the  reverence  due  to  his  memory.  It  seems  inconceivable 
to  me,  that  an  enactment  of  the  twelve  tables  had  fiiUen  into 
disusCj  and  that  therefore  its  renewal  had  become  necessary, 
a  supposition  by  which  a  commentator*  worthy  of  all 
honour  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  two  historians;  the 
time  down  to  the  general  prevalence  of  debts  before  the 
Licinian  law  is  too  short  for  that:  but  the  former  law 
might  perhaps  have  been  expressly  repealed.  Its  exist- 
ence in  the  twelve  tables  is  supported  by  the  state  of 
things  before  the  Gallic  time,  when  not  the  slightest  com- 
plaint is  heard  of  oppressive  interest:  moreover  it  is  dear, 
that  without  an  interest  fixt  by  law  there  could  not  have 

^  AnnaL  tl  16.  *  J.  A.  Ernettl 
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been  tlie  pmushmeiit  of  tlie  fourfold  fine  for  usurers;  and 
Cato,  who  unquestionably  knew  the  twelve  tables  bj  heart, 
places  this  as  a  part  of  the  legislation  of  his  same  ances- 
tors bj  the  side  of  the  twofold  fine  for  theft.  Such  an 
account  under  a  definite  year  in  the  context  of  the  annals 
has  evidendj  much  more  weight,  if  one  must  choose 
between  the  two,  than  an  accidental  statement  even  in  the 
greatest  writer.  Bespecting  the  amount  of  the  uncial  rate 
of  interest,  there  are  likewise  two  opinions,  which  differ 
(torn  one  another  in  an  unexampled  manner,  but  both  of 
which  set  out  with  the  supposition,  that  the  calculation 
of  interest  by  months,  which  was  indisputably  tiie  only  one 
adopted  in  Rome  in  later  times,  was  also  the  usual  mode 
firom  the  vezy  first.  The  one  regards  the  centesima,  the 
monthly  per  cent  as  the  unit,  and  the  twelfth  of  it  as  the 
legal  interest,  and  thus  reckons  it  at  one  per  cent  per 
annum^:  the  other  makes  it  a  hundred  per  cent  per  an- 
num, since  it  sees  the  unit,  the  as,  in  the  principal,  a 
twelfth  of  which  was  paid  every  month  as  interest^.  The 
latter  opinion  can  only  offer  itself  as  an  hypothesis,  for  it 
is  not  supported  by  one  single  passage  either  in  the  way 
of  testimony  or  analogy:  its  advocates  ought  therefore  to  be 

"  The  great  names  of  those  who  hare  adopted  this  in  despair  of  taxy  other 
solntiott  are  mentioned  hj  Emesti  on  Tadt  Ann.  yl  16. 

^  (Hie  aothor  had  not  intended  to  reprint  the  reftttation  which  follows  in 
the  text,  of  this  hypothesis,  so  remote  from  the  tmtb,  as  isproyed  by  the 
following  note,  which  was  already  written: 

"The  first  edition  of  these  investigations  also  examined  in  detail 
an  entirely  opposite  hypothesis:  namely,  that  the  nncia  is  to  be  un- 
derstood of  one  twelfth  of  the  principal  paid  monthly,  and  consequently 
that  the  legal  interest  was  one  hundred  per  cent  per  annnm.  It  seemed 
proper  at  that  time  to  shew,  how  utterly  inconceiyahle  snch  a  thing 
is:  there  were  no  proofii  to  refute;  but  as  no  one  now  will  probably 
advocate  it  again,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  why  that  examination  has  been 
omitted." 

But  the  rerision  of  the  text  had  not  yet  advanced  ftr  enough  in 
this  place,  to  enaUe  one  to  represent  Niebuhr's  true  views  without  arbitraiy 
aItentions\ 
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able  to  bring  forward  internal  probability  in  its  &your;  but 
such  a  rate  of  interest  has  never  existed  any  where  in  the 
whole  world,  and  never  could.  He  who  borrows  from  neces- 
sity and  possesses  enough  to  appear  to  the  lender  capable  of 
paying,  will  surely  be  able  to  sell  his  property  even  with 
less  loss  than  fifty  per  cent,  and  gains  by  this  in  com- 
parison with  such  a  system  of  borrowing.  He  who  bor- 
rows money  for  speculation,  may,  indeed,  especially  on 
bottomry,  pay  a  high  rate  of  interest;  but  it  is  one  of  the 
rarest  chances  in  the  world,  that  any  one  gains  by  a  regu- 
lar business,  even  in  the  most  distant  countries,  more  than 
a  hundred  per  cent.  In  a  person's  own  country  it  is  im- 
possible: otherwise  the  price  at  which  all  things  sold 
woidd  only  be  equal  to  what  they  produced  annually, 
whilst  the  accumulation  of  capital  by  means  of  this  rate 
of  interest  must  again  produce  a  competition  causing  a 
great  increase  of  prices.  For  here  we  are  speaking  of  a 
rule,  and  not  of  extremely  rare  cases  of  enormous  usury. 
Further,  that  which  was  legally  enacted  as  a  relief  to  the 
people,  and  eagerly  past  by  them  to  the  sorrow  of  the 
patricians^^,  must  have  abolisht  a  much  higher  rate  of 
interest,  which  had  been  customary  before.  Are  we  to 
suppose  then,  that  two  hundred  per  cent  had  been  the 
usual  or  legal  rate  of  interest  before,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
again  reduced  soon  afterwards  to  half  of  the  uncial  rate, 
that  is,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  to  fifty  per  cent? 
But  according  to  the  Licinian  law  of  debt  itself,  there 
were  necessarily  arrears  of  principal  remaining  to  be  paid, 
after  deducting  the  interest,  which  had  been  already  paid, 
while  on  the  contrary,  such  a  rate  of  interest  would  have 
led  to  Palintokia,  or  the  repajrment  of  interest  to  the 
debtors*. 

The  opposite  opinion,   and  perhaps  the  most  general 

**  Livy,  Tn,  16.  haad  aequo  laeta  patribiu-^rogatio)  et  plebfl  aliquanto 
earn  capidina  soiyit 

>  Plutarch,  Quaest  Qraec.  p.  295.  a  d. 
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one,  which  sees  in  the  uncial  rate  of  interest,  only  one 
percent  per  annum,  rests  on  entirely  different  grounds: 
for  that  the  monthly  per  cent  was  in  later  times  the  unit, 
the  twelfth  of  which  expressed  the  rate  of  interest,  is  as 
clearly  made  out  as  any  point  in  antiquities.  But  there 
is  every  reason  for  believing,  that  this  monthly  per  cent, 
the  centesimae,  &r  &om  being  the  same  as  the  as  of  the 
old  uncial  interest,  was  a  forein  rate  of  interest,  and  not 
adopted  in  Borne  till  the  time  of  Sylla.  It  is,  I  believe, 
impossible  to  point  out  a  single  passage,  in  which  it  is 
mentioned,  earlier  than  the  writings  of  Cicero,  who  very 
often  speaks  of  it,  even  to  a  fourfold  amount,  in  the  out- 
standing debts,  which  wealthy  Bomans  had  in  the  Greek 
provinces;  in  Boine  it  seldom  occurs,  and  when  it  does, 
it  is  with  all  the  fluctuations  of  a  full  discount,  and  also 
below  the  unit-rate  down  to  four  per  cent.  At  Athens  the 
monthly  rate  of  interest  was  the  legal  one,  a  drachma  for 
a  mna,  and  in  certain  cases,  as  for  the  property  of  wives, 
one  and  a  half  per  cent,  or  nine  oboli;  and  this  was  im- 
doubtedly  the  case  firom  Solon's  time.  This  rate  of  inte- 
rest, which  has  continued  in  the  Levant  down  to  the 
present  day,  was  also  preserved  under  the  Boman  do- 
minion; and  the  Boman  bankers,  who  employed  their  capi- 
tal in  the  provinces,  derived  advantage  from  the  fearful  fa- 
cility of  increasing  it,  which  was  afforded  by  the  very  term. 
As  is  it  was  there  the  standard,  by  which  they  regulated  all 
their  money  transactions,  it  became  usual  at  Bome  also, 
and  then  the  general  Boman  custom  occasioned  the  calcu- 
lation of  the  lower  discount  according  to  twelfths.^^ 


^  The  vneiae  uturartm  nomine  in  1.  47.  §  4.  D.  d!?  admtniatr.  €t 
peric  (Dig.  26.  tit  7. 1. 47.  §  4.)  were  ceitainlj  a  lower  interest  than 
the  cenUnmae:  the  difference  was  balanced  bj  the  guaranty  of  the 
tutors.  One  per  cent,  however,  is  so  perfectly  insignificant,  that  we 
do  not  see  why  the  testator  stipulated  for  it,  if  he  only  cared  to 
secure  the  principal  of  the  minors:  but  the  difference  between  the 
actual  discount  and  the  uncial  rate  of  interest  according  to  my  ex- 
planation gives   a  rational    delcredere.    Vneiae   is   in  the   plural   on 
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An  interestof  one  per  cent  and  afterwards  of  a  half,  k 
aa  absord  with  regard  to  the  capitalist,  as  one  hundred  per 
cent  is  extravagant  for  the  debtor.  Bespecting  the  re- 
duction Livj  says^^,  that  even  after  it  was  made,  a  great 
part  of  the  commonalty  was  still  suffering,  but  that  the 
distresses  of  individuals  were  considered  of  less  importance 
than  the  respect  which  the  state  owed  to  property.  For 
the  same  law  ordained,  that  all  debts  dioidd  be  paid  off  by 
four  instalments  within  three  years.  And  how  could  it 
have  been  regarded  as  a  relief,  if  the  arrears  of  the  prin- 
cipal not  yet  paid  off  were  lent  at  a  half  instead  of  at  one 
percent? 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  establishment  of  a  rate  of 
interest,  upon  which  no  one  would  put  out  his  money, 
might  be  considered  as  a  symbolical  disapproval  of  usury, 
and  not  as  a  law  seriously  meant.  But  what  kind  of  a  pro- 
ceeding would  that  be,  to  choose  first  one  per  cent  for  this 
object:  then  ten  years  aft^nirards  to  reduce  it  to  a  half,  in 
order  to  give  greater  emphasis  to  the  expression:  and  after 
four  years  more,  to  speak  the  word  out  at  length,  and  for^ 
bid  usury  altogether? 

The  laws  were  literal,  like  others;  they  were  entrusted 
to  the  protection  of  the  curule  ediles.^  The  people  itself 
ncted  as  judges  in  accusations,  and  three  years  after  the  rate 
of  interest  was  reduced  to  half  an  imcia,  they  past  a  severe 
sentence  upon  usurers,  who  were  accused  before  them. 

The  unit,  of  which  the  uncia,  and  a  few  years  after- 
wards the  half  uncia,  was  the  lawful  interest,  is  without 
doubt  only  to  be  lookt  for  in  the  principal,  and  not  for  the 
month  but  for  the  year^  and  indeed  originally  for  the  old 


acooant  of  the  annual  payment  I  give  this  as  an  explanation  bj  the 
way,  otherwise  I  care  little  about  the  idioma  of  the  language  in  the 
third  eentnrj. 

"«•  Liyy,  m.  27.  «  See  note  69. 

*  After  the  present  inrestigatioD  pubHsht  in  181S  had  met  with 
approral,  it  was  xemarkt,  that  Stroth  had  likewise  explained  the 
imdal  nte  of  interest  as  refening  to  the  principal  and  the  year.    If 
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cydic  year  often  months.  If  the  interest  was  then  8-).  per 
cent  for  this  year,  the  uncial  rate  of  interest  was  ten  per 
cent  for  the  civil  year,  and  the  half-uncial  five  per  cent:  a 
standard,  which  does  not  differ  from  what  we  find  in  all 
times  and  coimtries:  for  three  and  twelve  per  cent  are  the 
limits  on  which  persons  can  afford  to  lend  or  borrow 
money:  the  latter  is  customary,  where  capital  is  monopo* 
lized  by  a  few  ifersons,  strangers  to  real  industry,  where 
business  is  scarce,  and  the  value  of  productive  property 
as  an  investment  for  capital  is  very  low;  the  former, 
when  the  contrary  is  the  case.  By  this  supposition,  all 
internal  difficulties  disappear:  and  nothing  is  more  natural 
to  suppose  than  that  the  principal  was  the  unit,  and  one 
year  the  term  of  debts.  Of  monthly  settlements  of  ao*. 
counts  there  certainly  is  not  the  slightest  trace  in  early 
Roman  history:  while  on  the  contrary  the  instahnents  dis- 
tributed over  years,  which  were  fixt  by  the  tribunidan 
laws  of  the  years  383  (388)  and  403  (408),  and  brought 
forward  in  the  proposals  made  during  the  great  commo- 
tions in  the  sixth  decad  of  the  fifth  century  ^^,  rather  point 
out  to  an  annual  validity  of  debts.  It  is  also  suggested 
by  the  instalments  for  paying  off  a  dowry,  which  was 
payable  in  three  cyclic  years.^  So  also  it  was  the  cus- 
tom in  the  sale  of  olives  and  of  grapes  on  the  tree^  and 
also  of  wine  in  the  cask,  to  stipulate  for  the  pajrment,  as  a 


this  lemark  had  not  been  made,  I  shonld  probably  hare  no  more 
lookt  into  Stroib'8  livy,  than  I  had  thought  of  its  existence  np  to 
that  time.  The  thing  is  correct:  but  that  Stroth  does  not  think  of 
the  year  of  ten  months,  is  a  matter  of  course;  moreorer  he  gives  no 
pcoof  any  where,  and  the  supposition  set  forth  in  this  way  could  not 
of  eourae  become  estabh'sht.  This  explanation  of  the  difficulty  may 
hare  occurred  to  many  a  sound  mind,  as  both  the  other  hypotheses 
lead  to  absurdities. 

>**  Bhein.  Mnseom,  n.  4.  p.  692  faSL 

^  Polybius,  XXXII.  13.  In  all  payments  of  the  dos  by  means  of  in- 
stalments in  the  early  times  we  cannot  think  of  other  years,  although  the 
oommon  yean  were  afterwards  substituted. 
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debt,  after  ten  months  i<»,  and  for  this  reason  I  take  the 
amount  of  the  imcial  interest  for  twelve  months  to  be  10 
per  cent,  and  not  8^.  This  would  now  be  certainly  beyond 
all  doubt,  if  a  passage  of  Festus^  were  complete.  For  in 
this  fragment,  at  the  end  of  which  a  few  words  are  want^ 
ing,  mention  is  made  of  ihe  tenth  part  of  the  principal: 
but  a  relation  between  this  and  the  uncia  can  only  be  con- 
ceived of  with  reference  to  the  year  of  ten  months.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  most  probable  mode  of  supplying  the 
deficiency  is,  to  regard  the  interest  as  the  subject  of  the 
lost  passage,  and  supposing  that  Sylla^  who  restored  the 
old  forms  in  every  thing  whether  advisable  or  not,  wisht  to 
renew  the  old  laws  of  usury,  to  supply  some  such  words 
as:  sartis  annuis  usuris  penderent.  For  here  the  civil  year 
would  be  spoken  of.  If  we  should  suppose,  that  the  pay- 
ing off  of  the  principal  by  instalments  and  without  interest 
was  meant,  the  same  relation  to  the  cyclic  year  would  still 
exist.  But  so  great  an  indulgence — ^greater  than  the  tri- 
bunes ever  shewed — ^was  certainly  forein  to  the  old  patri- 
cian spirit  of  Sylla.  To  give  a  third  and  different  interpre- 
tation with  any  appearance  of  probability,  is,  I  think,  quite 
impossible. 

That  the  Roman  rate  of  interest  was  at  one  time  a 
twelfth  part  of  the  principal,  seems  also  to  be  shewn  in  an 
exceedingly  dear  maimer  by  the  punishment  inflicted  upon 
the  guilty  party  in  cases  of  divorce,  though  the  same 
change  into  the  common  year  mentioned  above  in  the  in- 
stalments for  the  payment  of  the  dowry,  makes  the  imcia 
in  this  case  abo  refer  to  the  latter,  and  no  longer  to  the 
cyclic  year.    Ulpian  says^^,  that  the  woman  for  gross  mi^ 

^^  Cato,  de  re  rust  146—148.  That  the  yearlj  pay  of  the  knights 
was  also  calculated  hy  the  year  of  ten  months,  has  heen  already  remarkt. 
(Vol.  II.  p.  442.) 

'  Festus,  8.  y.  XJnciaiia  lex  dlci  ooq>ta  est  qnam  L.  Snlla  et 
Q.  Fompeins  tolerant,  qua  sanctum  est  ut  debitors  dedmam 
partem 

»  Ulpian.    Tit  de  dotib.  |  12. 13.  (vi.  12.  13.) 
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demeanour  was  punisht  by  the  loss  of  the  sixth  part  of  her 
doe;  and  for  lesser  offenses  by  the  loss  of  the  eighth: 
the  husband  was  punisht  in  the  former  case,  by  being 
obliged  to  repay  it  immediately  instead  of  by  three  yearly 
instalments;  and  in  the  latter,  by  instalments  of  six 
months.  Now  if  it  be  supposed,  that  the  punishment  was 
intended  to  be  equal  for  both  parties,  and  that  consequently 
the  husband  should  lose  as  much  in  interest  as  the  wife 
lost  in  principal,  the  result  at  the  first  glance  would  be  the 
yearly  rate  of  interest  of  a  twelfth  in  the  former  case:  and 
in  the  latter  not  less,  if  it  be  allowed^  that  the  expression 
tenum  Mensum,  which  is  not  illustrated  by  any  parallel  pas- 
sage, permits  the  interpretation  that  the  first  instalment 
was  due  inunediately,  and  the  two  following  at  intervals  of 
dx  months'''. 
A  general  liquidation  of  debts  was  intended  by  the 

'"  For  in  the  first  csm  the  hoshand  loees  in  yearlj  interest 
1+14.1 =2  x8}=sl6]=|  of  the  principal;  in  the  second,  according  to 
the  exphmation  abore,  l+}-f}=lJxSi=12l=i  of  the  prindpaL  It 
does  not  belong  to  this  calculation,  bat  it  is  not  to  be  OTerlookt,  that  the 
injured  party  gained  jnst  as  much  as  the  guilty  hat 

Professor  Schrader  of  Tubingen,  whose  natural  loTe  of  truth  caused 
him  to  receive  with  favour  the  investigations  of  this  histoxy  even 
at  their  first  appearance,  when  nnreconunended  and  disturbing  the 
opinions  of  many,  declared  himself  in  favour  of  the  essential  part  of 
the  above  explanation,  in  Hugo's  Civilist.  Magazin,  vol.  v:  only  he 
thinks  that  aemum  mengum  die  must  be  understood  of  a  single  payment  at 
the  end  of  six  months*  The  result  is  the  same:  the  party  punisht 
loses  1+24-2=1  x8J=12i=)  of  the  prindpaL  My  inclination  would 
dedde  me  in  favour  of  the  explanation  of  a  firiend,  but  I  cannot  get  over 
the  sou  mensss :  and  I  find  on  the  other  hand  no  difficulty  in  the  singular 
die. 

It  is  again  the  friendship  of  Savigny,  that  has  led  me  to  this  passage  of 
Ulpian.  At  first  he  had  expected  the  discovery  of  an  ancient  rate  of  interest 
in  the  passage,  but  he  had  induded  the  compound  interest  in  his  calculation, 
by  which  the  result  became  confiised  and  unsatisfactory.  I  may  state 
publidy,  that  my  explanation  perfectly  satisfies  him:  and  I  repeat,  that 
accurate  agreement  in  all  numerical  calculations  must  every  where  be 
recognized  as  the  most  condnsive  proof,  just  as  the  nearfy  is  quite  intolera- 
ble in  sadi  matters. 
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beneficent  legislation  of  403  (408^":  .which  presupposes 
that  the  pajrment  of  debts  without  any  previous  announce- 
ment became  due  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Here  also 
appears  the  dear  name  of  a  Valerius.  P.  Publicola,  and 
his  plebeian  collegue  C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  allowed  the 
people  to  elect  five  commissioners,  two  patricians  and  three 
plebeians,  for  a  general  liquidation  of  private  debts  (911111- 
queviri  mensarii).  The  debts  of  him  who  was  unable  to 
pay  ready  money,  but  could  give  security  to  the  state,  were 
discharged  by  these  commissioners  by  advancing  monqr 
firom  the  treasury:  if  he  preferred  giving  up  property,  it  was 
valued  and  given  in  payment  to  the  creditor.  Such  round- 
about wap  were  necessary  in  order  to  make  property 
answerable  for  debts:  it  is  not  less  worthy  of  notice  to  ob- 
serve, how  rich  the  treasury  had  become  since  the  Lidnian 
law.  Livy's  important  observation,  that  this  mode  of  satis- 
fying the  creditors  by  property  instead  of  by  money  render- 
ed a  new  census  necessary^',  since  it  changed  the  owner- 
ship of  many  things,  has  been  already  examined  in  another 
place.  To  take  this  census  C.  Marcius,  who  had  first 
obtained  for  his  order  the  splendour  of  the  dictatorship, 
and  in  whose  first  consulship  the  imcial  interest  was  re- 
stored, was  appointed  as  the  first  plebeian  censor,  not 
without  great  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  patricians;  and 
this  too  in  a  year,  in  which  the  efforts  against  the  Licinian 
law  had  not  be^i  without  success. 

When  the  rate  of  interest  was  reduced  in  the  year  403 
(408)  to  five  per  cent,  a  term  of  three  years  was  granted 
for  paying  off  the  principal;  and  here  one  must  again  think 
of  cyclic  years.  One  fourth  was  to  be  paid  immediately, 
and  the  remainder  by  three  equal  instalments^^. 

One  of  the  successive  reductions  in  the  weight  of  the 
ases,  though  perhaps  not  yet  the  one  by  which  they  came 
down  to  four  ounces,  may,  as  one  of  the  easiest  means 
of  relieving  the  debtors,  certainly  be  placed  at  a  time,  when 

«*«  livy,  TO. 21.  >»  Idvy,  to.  22.  »«  Lirr,  ▼«.  27. 
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80  many  efforts  were  made  to  save  them*  But  all  this  was 
only  of  use  to  those  who  had  property:  those  who  were 
quite  impoverisht,  were  not  helpt  at  all:  and  it  was  this 
distress,  which  rendered  possible  the  outbreak  of  the  in- 
surrection of  the  army  in  the  year  408  (413):  a  myste- 
rious occurrence  without  its  equal  in  the  narrative  which 
Livy  preferred  among  many  others.  It  has  often  happened 
that  nobleminded  sentiments,  quite  disinterested  and  be- 
nevolent, have  produced  commotions  which  have  op^aed 
the  door  to  the  worst  evils  and  led  to  ruin;  and  it  is  one 
of  the  very  rarest  and  happiest  of  chances,  when  they  do 
not  escape  fix>m  the  control  of  their  authors  and  plunge 
them  into  misery  and  repentance.  In  the  same  way  it  has 
very  often  occurred^  that  from  the  ferment  of  sad  and  evil 
times  a  state  of  things  has  arisen  in  the  end  essentially 
better  and  full  of  true  happiness,  contrary  to  the  wish  of 
those  who  had  the  rule  at  first.  Of  the  latter  as  well  as 
of  the  former  change,  Boman  history  affords  examples. 
But  that  an  undertaking,  which  was  begun  with  the  most 
hellish  thoughts  of  darkness,  should  in  the  course  of  a 
iew  weeks,  perhaps  of  a  few  dap,  have  become  changed 
into  the  power  of  producing  good,  this  sounds  indeed 
mysterious  and  without  example. 

According  to  that  account,  the  affluence  and  loxuries 
of  the  wealthy  city  of  Capua  and  of  the  surrounding  Cam- 
panian  towns  awakened  in  the  Boman  legions,  who  were 
stationed  there  in  garrison  in  the  winter  of  407  (412),  the 
horrible  temptation  of  murdering  or  subduing  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  then  of  founding  a  new  state,  as  the  Sabelliar.ff 
had  formerly  done  with  the  citizens  of  Yultumum. 

When  the  consul  C.  Marcius  Rutilus  came  to  the  army, 
in  the  year  408  (413),  this  intention,  it  is  said,  had 
ripened  into  a  complete  conspiracy.  In  order  to  divert 
them  from  a  hasty  attempt,  he  spread  the  report  that  the 
troops  were  to  remain  the  following  winter  also  in  the  same 
quarters:  then  quietly  watching  the  mutineers,  he  took 
advantage  of  every  opportunity,  either  to  dismiss  the  ring- 
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leaders  &om  the  army  as  liaving  served  their  lawful  time, 
or  to  give  them  leave  of  absence  to  go  to  Rome  on  their 
expressing  the  slightest  wish,  where  they  were  detained  by 
his  collegue  Q.  Servilius  Ahala.  For  a  time  the  device 
succeeded :  but  the  soldiers  came  by  degrees  to  suspect 
it,  as  none  of  their  comrades,  who  had  obtained  leave  of 
absence,  returned  to  the  camp.  Lautulae  is  the  pass  east 
of  Terracina  on  the  road  to  Fundi,  between  the  sea  and  the 
mountains:  here  on  the  Roman  road^'^  a  cohort  made  a 
halt :  It  was  joined  by  those  to  whom  the  consul  had  given 
leave  of  absence  separately,  imtil  their  number  grew  into 
a  strong  army.^^  The  consul  himself  and  the  army,  which 
after  all  these  dismissals  must  still  have  remained  with 
him,  Livy  entirely  loses  sight  of.  This  army  without  a 
plan  and  without  a  leader  marcht  from  Lautulae  towards 
Rome.  But  perceiving  that  they  wanted  a  head,  they  re- 
solved to  fetch  for  this  purpose  some  noble  lord  by  force, 
as  the  peasants  fetcht  Grdtz.  In  the  Albanian  district 
there  was  an  aged  patrician  T.  Quinctius,  lame  of  one  foot, 
who  had  retired  &om  public  life  after  glorious  campaigns  ^^^ 
and  was  living  on  his  estate.  This  they  attackt  by  night 
and  forced  him  by  threats  of  death  to  undertake  the  com- 
mand. He  was  thereupon  saluted  as  general,  and  invested 
with  all  the  honours  of  this  dignity.  They  had  pitcht 
their  camp  eight  miles  from  Rome^^,  and  were  on  the 
point  of  marching  against  the  city,  when  they  heard,  that 


"*  Near  the   so-called   Epitafio:   is   there    a    warm    spring    there? 
The  name  Lautidae  would  lead  us  to  condade  so. 

**  What  incredibilities  I  Would  the  consul  have  giren  leave  of  absence 
to  whole  cohorts,  so  that  they  could  return  home  under  their  banners  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy,  and  to  so  many  individuals,  that  an  army  could 
grow  out  of  them? 

"  The  annalists  probably  thought  either  of  the  consul  of  the  year 
396  (401)  (T.  Quinctius  Cindnnatus),  or  of  the  consul  of  the  year 
399  (404)  {T.  Quinctius  Pennus). 

**  Consequently  on  this  side  of  Bovillae,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
hills. 
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an  army  was  advancing  against  them,  commanded  by  the 
dictator  M.Yalerius  Corvus. 

The  armies  were  arrayed  againft  each  other,  prepared 
for  the  first  civil  battle;  but  now  a  sorrowful  yearning  after 
reconciliation  became  strong  in  the  hearts  of  all.  The 
dictator,  with  a  disposition  becoming  a  man  of  his  family, 
offered  peace:  on  the  advice  of  their  general  the  rebels 
also  resolved  to  trust  themselves  entirely  to  a  Valerius. 
With  this  consolation  he  returned  to  Home,  and  upon  his 
proposal,  and  in  pursuance  of  an  ordinance  of  the  senate, 
the  citizens  granted  in  the  Petelinian  grove  impimity  and 
a  general  amnesty  to  the  soldiers;  and  also  promist  the 
dictator  never  to  reproach  any  of  the  guilty  party  with  the 
insurrection  either  in  joke  or  in  earnest.  Hereupon  it  was 
accepted,  and  an  oath  was  taken,  that  no  soldier  should 
be  struck  out  of  the  muster-roll  against  his  will,  and 
that  no  one,  who  had  already  served  as  tribime,  should 
afterwards  be  appointed  captain*. 

The  first  law  must  have  had  for  its  object,  at  least 
chiefly,  to  enable  the  soldiers  to  continue  under  the  ban- 
ners as  a  means  of  protection  against  the  prosecutions  of 
creditors,  and  to  prevent  an  imfair  consul  from  sending 
a  sol  lier  home,  that  he  might  be  seized  by  his  creditors. 
Tet  it  may  be  that  even  the  agrarian  law  had  made  un- 
blemisht  service  during  a  certain  number  of  years  the 
condition  upon  which  assignments  of  land  might  be  claimed. 
The  second  is  said  to  have  been  aimed  by  the  rebels  at  an 
officer  L.  Salonius,  who  had  kept  himself  clear  of  their  crime : 
he  had  been  tribime  and  leader  of  a  maniple  in  alternate 
years:  the  latter  a  man  could  only  be  alternately,  because 
the  command  must  every  other  year  belong  to  the  Latin 
centurion.  Now  one  must  believe  according  to  Livy,  that 
the  army  demanded,  that  whoever  had  once  been  tribime, 
must  either  hold  only  this  rank  or  else  be  a  common 
soldier.      They  did  not  therefore  demand  liberation  from 

.*  Ordimim  ductor.    livj,  vii.  41. 
VOL.  III.  F 
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miUtary  service  or  ftom  the  service  as  knigKts.  The 
opinion,  that  their  demand  arose  &om  hostility  to  Salo- 
nius,  is  assuredly  one  of  those  numberless  errours,  which 
hit  the  very  contrary  to  the  truth.  It  is  clear,  that  it  was 
the  people  themselves,  who  chose  him  every  other  year 
among  the  six  tribunes  they  had  to  appoint;  and  one 
can  easily  conceive,  that  it  was  not  allowable  to  appoint 
the  same  person  every  year.  But  the  consuls  were  proba- 
bly not  limited  in  this  way :  they  had  the  nomination  of 
the  greater  number,  just  as  they  undoubtedly  appointed 
the  centurions.  But  a  centurion  was,  properly  speaking, 
not  an  officer  ^^^,  and  he  who  had  already  been  a  tribune, 
was  therefore  not  less  mortified  at  being  rankt  with  a  cen- 
turion, than  the  latter  was  at  having  to  perform  the  ser- 
vices of  a  common  soldier.  If  therefore  chivalrous  pride — 
not  to  speak  of  patrician  pride  alone — ^placed  in  a  lower 
rank  him  who  was  chosen  tribune  in  the  former  year,  it 
is  clear  how  such  a  proceeding  would  arouse  the  soldiers  on 
behalf  of  a  man,  who  had  sprung  upwards  from  their  ranks 
by  his  services.  Sprung,  not  risen;  for  gradual  promotion 
through  a  succession  of  military  ranks  was  unknown  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Eoman  army,  and  this  was  not  the 
least  cause  of  its  excellence:  whoever  had  wings  mounted 
quickly. 

Whether  the  demand,  that  the  pay  of  the  knights, 
which  was  three  times  that  of  the  infimtry,  should  be  di- 
minisht,  met  with  success,  remains  undecided  according  to 
Livy's  words:  but  if  it  were  granted,  the  old  regulation 
must  have  been  restored  afterwards:  as  we  find  it  still 
existing  i»  the  days  of  Polybius.*®  And  in  this  case,  Livy 
is  evidently  thinking  of  an  insurrection  of  the  whole  army; 
the  mutineers  therefore  sought  to  revenge  themselves  upon 
the  knights,  because  the  latter  had  refused  to  take  part  in 
their  insurrection.** 

'^  The  primipilas  in  later  times  was  scaroelj  one. 
•»  Fol7biu8,vi.39. 
"  ''    For  the  histoiy  of  the  whole  afiair  see   Livy,  vii.  38-41.     Ap- 
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And  with  sacix  insignificant  results  ends,  according  to 
Livy,  an  insurrection  said  to  h&ve  been  hatcht  by  male&c- 
tois,  without  any  mention,  I  will  not  say,  of  Capua,  bnt  of 
such  advantages,  as  the  veterans  subsequently  claimed,  as 
if  due  to  them  almost  by  the  laws  of  nature:  it  ends  with 
the  removal  of  a  few  grievances,  which  are  ridiculously 
insignificant  compared  with  the  ancient  ones  of  the  whole 
plebeian  order,  and  the  repeal  of  which  was  obtained  with 
forbearance  and  without  ever  disturbing  the  peace.  What 
is  evil  in  its  root,  becomes  poisoned  deeper  and  more  veno- 
mously, l^e  longer  it  is  ripening:  of  this  the  later  history 
of  Bome  bears  witness  as  eloquently  as  any  period  of 
modem  times.  And  here,  after  a  horde  of  robbers  had 
been  deprived  of  its  prey,  after  it  had  in  its  fiiry  at  this 
disappointment — for  of  nothing  else  does  the  history  say  a 
single  word-^appeared  before  the  gates  of  the  capital,  it 
is  said  to  be  moved  to  repentance  and  become  pacified, 
after  having  had  the  satis&ction  of  causing  grief  to  those 
who  had  refiised  to  take  part  in  an  imdertaking,  of  which 
they  themselves  were  wearied  and  ashamed.  More  than 
this,  we  must  remember  that  this  satisfaction  was  the  con- 
dition of  their  submission:  had  it  been  refused,  their  insur- 
rection would  have  continued,  without  any  object  at  all.  If 
this  is  history,  then  a  &iry  tale  is  more  intelligible  and 
rational. 

There  is  evidence,  however,  that  laws  of  far  greater  im- 
portance than  those  military  ones  resulted  from  the  insur- 
rection. Dionysius^  accustomed  to  Greek  occurrences,  has 
as  little  difficulty  here  as  in  the  first  secession  of  the  com- 
monalty, in  saying,  that  the- canceling  of  debts  was  granted. 
This  statement  is  supported  in  the  main  by  a  work  com- 
posed indeed  at  a  late  period,  but  from  peculiarly  genuine 


pian  (BelL  Samn.  i.)  knows  nothing  at  all  of  the  militaiy  grierances; 
he  relates  the  whole  ocenrrence  from  the  beginning  of  the  conspiracj  against 
Capoa,  as  a  consequence  of  great  distress  and  debts,  to  which  alone  he 
makes  the  conciliatoxy  treaty  refer. 
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and  ancient  materials.***  Whether  the  measure  be  imcon- 
ditionallj  condemned  or  excused,  there  is  nevertheless  here 
an  end  and  an  object,  and  a  connexion  with  what  Dionj- 
sius  adds  concerning  its  origin,  who  otherwise  agrees  with 
Livy  in  regard  to  the  history  of  the  insurrections.  It  is 
related  that  the  debts  by  which  they  were  opprest,  and  the 
prospect  of  being  delivered  up  to  their  creditors  on  their 
return  to  Rome,  brought  the  soldiers  to  despair.**  On  their 
march  towards  the  city  they  are  said  to  have  set  free  the 
field-labourers,  who  worked  in  chains,  consequently  those 
who  were  in  bondage  for  debt:  whereby  they  were  increast 
to  twenty  thousand:  a  number,  which  woiJd  be  uncertain 
enough,  if  we  read  it  in  the  annals  written  in  the  year 
of  the  occurrence,  but  which  deserves  no  belief  at  all,  when 
handed  down  by  Dionysius,  who  is  always  credulous  or 
careless  in  regard  to  the  numbers  of  the  Soman  armies. 

At  this  time  also  loans  on  interest  are  said  to  have 
been  forbidden  by  a  plebiscitum.^  Such  a  measure  may 
have  been  required  by  the  simplicity  of  the  times,  and  it 
may  have  been  necessary  to  grant  it,  till  time  taught  an- 
other lesson.  But  the  law  to  this  effect,  which  had  a  legal 
existence  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  though 
in  point  of  fact  it  was  powerless**,  cannot  have  existed  as 
early  as  the  year  408  (413).  The  general  prevalence  of 
debts  about  455  (460)  with  their  ruinous  consequences 
could  not  have  existed  without  usury,  nor  could  they  have 
been  protected  merely  by  a  crafty  evasion  of  its  clauses: 
and  the  Nexa,  which  continued  down  to  the  PoeteUan  law, 

*^  The  work  De  viria  iBuatr^  fotmded  according  to  the  extremely 
happy  conjecture  of  Borghesi  upon  the'elogia  inscribed  on  the  statues  of 
celebrated  men  in  the  forum  of  Augustus,  c  zxix:  tubiato  aere  aliemt 
»editkmem  compreuiU 

**  Appian,  Samnit  Also  the  work  De  viria  UL  c  xxdc:  ctan  ingau  mul' 
titwh,  aere  alieno  oppreua,  Capuam  occupare  tentasset 

**  That  such  a  law  was  past,  is  confirmed  by  Tacitus,  Ann.  vr.  16. 

**  As  is  shewn  by  the  catastrophe  of  the  pretor  Asellio. 
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were  probably  not  occasioned  by  mere  services.  The  law 
may  however  have  been  repealed,  especially  since  the  abo- 
lition of  usury  led  to  it:  and  experience  in  general  also 
taught,  how  true  was  the  &ble  of  Agrippa  Menenius. 

But  some  salutary  laws  were  past  at  this  time,  besides 
this  one  which  could  never  be  carried  into  effect.  A 
small  number  of  powerfiil  nobles  had  obtained  almost  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  consulship,  and  one  man  was 
accustomed  to  hold  it  four  or  five  times  at  intervals 
of  one  or  a  few  years  to  the  injury  of  the  general  firee- 
dom:  and  if  they  were  plebeians,  as  indeed  C.  Marcius- 
himself  and  M.  Popillius  obtained  the  consulship  four 
times,  they  prevented  the  extension  of  the  nobility  in  their 
own  order.  There  was  a  still  worse  abuse,  which  no  law 
had  guarded  against  up  to  the  present  time;  to  wit,  that 
ever  since  several  curule  dignities  had  existed,  the  same 
person  had  been  accustomed  to  hold  them  together.  It 
probably  happened  most  frequently,  that  the  patrician  con- 
sul was  at  the  same  time  invested  with  the  pretorship.  It 
was  now  ordained,  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  re- 
ceive the  same  magistracy  again  till  ten  years  had  elapst, 
and  that  no  one  should  receive  two  different  magistracies 
at  the  same  time. 

There  are  indeed  appointments  even  a  short  time  after 
which  seem  to  be  contrary  to  the  first  law:  and  they  be- 
come almost  more  firequent  towards  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century,  until  they  cease  altogether  aft^r  the  last  secession 
of  the  people.  But  as  a  general  rule,  when  the  same 
name  appears  again  in  the  fasti,  ten  years  at  least  have 
elapst  since  the  last  consulship:  and  those  consulships, 
which  recur  at  shorter  intervals,  are  usually  assigned  to 
men,  whose  greatness  was  a  support  to  the  republic. 
These  were  without  doubt  expressly  exempted  from  the 
law.  In  the  case  of  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  it  is  expressly 
mentioned*^:    this  privilege  was  granted  by  a  plebisci- 

««  Livy,  X.  13. 
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tum^^?:  in  the  case  of  C.  Marius  also  it  was  a  personal 
distinclion:  in  the  war  with  Hannibal  the  enactment  was 
suspended  by  a  general  law:  the  people  itself  was  obliged 
to  relax  the  laws,  which  had  been  establisht  as  a  defense 
against  the  oligarchy.  One  may  also  suppose,  that  a  man 
thus  distinguisht  was  exempt  not  merely  for  one  election 
but  altogether,  since  we  find  in  the  fiisti  that  the  exception 
is  usually  repeated  in  the  case  of  the  same  person. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  said  to  have  been  declared  by 
a  plebiscitum,  that  it  was  lawful  to  elect  both  consuls  fiom 
the  plebeian  order^^.  Now  this  may  perhaps  have  dis* 
appeared  as  a  rogation  not  ratified  by  the  senate  and 
burghers;  but  if  such  were  not  the  case,  it  shews  a  won- 
derful wisdom  in  the  leaders  of  the  plebeians,  that  they 
did  not  make  use  of  such  a  right  guaranteed  to  them 
by  the  laws.  On  this  suppodtion  they  would  have  per* 
ceived,  that  a  strict  division  of  the  power  between  the  two 
orders  was  the  &irest  constitution  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  nation  at  that  time,  and  that  the  preservation  of  this 
division  was  the  only  protection  against  a  rapid  transition 
to  a  destructive  democracy. 

The  patricians  seem  to  have  xmdoubtedly  lost  their 
right  to  the  exclusive  possession  of  one  of  the  places  in 
the  consulship  before  the  year  533  (538):  for  at  ^t  time 
there  only  existed  a  religious  scruple  against  two  plebdan 
consuls:  the  electors  had  appointed  them^.  Forty-three 
years  later  these  entirely  plebeian  consulships  begiD,  and 
follow  one  another  very  firequently;  at  that  time  the  origi- 
nal distinction  between  the  orders  had  fidlen  altogether 
into  oblivion  in  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  the 
plebeian  nobility,  and  the  patricians  themselves  cared  so 
little  about  it,  that  it  was  one  of  their  body  who  presided 
at  the  first  election  of  this  kind^. 

At  first  indeed,  and  even  for  a  considerable  time  after 

^  Liyy  x.  13,  "  Livy  vn.  42.    Zonaras. 

^  JAvj  xxm.  31.        **  I«  Fofltnmius  Albiniu:  liiry,  xlii.  9. 
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these  contracts,  they  can  lay  no  claim  to  the  praise  of 
voluntary  moderation:  for  what  was  won  in  days  of  agi- 
tation and  terrour,  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  what  was 
suited  to  existing  circumstances  in  ordinary  times.  If  the 
patricians  had  not  at  that  time  sufficient  strength  and 
influence  left  tKem  to  preserve  one  place  in  tKe  consulship, 
they  probably  would  not  have  been  able  to  procure  botb  by 
arrogance  and  intrigue.  This  abuse  was  then,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, finally  put  an  end  to:  for  from  that  time  the 
Licinian  law  respecting  the  consulship  was  never  broken 
again.  Attempts  indeed  still  occur:  interreigns,  as  those 
of  the  years  415  (420)  and  422  (427),  are  only  to  be 
plained  in  this  way:  there  were  some  patrlcianB  even 
afterwards,  who  had  been  sleeping  all  the  time,  and  in 
their  dreams  demanded  of  the  great  Q.  Fabius,  that  he 
should  reject  the  plebeian  candidate  for  the  honor  of  their 
order:  and  Appius  the  Blind,  who  never  let  an  opportu- 
nity pass  of  giving  vent  to  his  insolence,  wisht  to  prevent 
the  election  of  any  plebeian  consul:  but  this  after  all  was 
nothing  but  sheer  insult,  and  he  yielded  to  the  earnest- 
ness of  the  tribune  of  the  people***.  The  law  may  there- 
fore on  this  occasion  have  been  enforced  by  new  sanctions: 
its  transgression  may  perhaps  have  been  pimisht  with 
death,  and  thus  have  been  placed  on  an  equal  footinst 
with  Ihe  crime  of  creating  a  magistrate  without  appeal! 
If  it  be  objected  to  this  supposition,  that  neither  Livy  nor 
Dion^  mentions  such  a  law  among  the  others  relating  to 
the  elections  of  magistrates,  which  the  republic  owed  to 
this  storm,  the  improvement  may  be  regarded  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  events:  but  it  cannot  be  disputed,  that  from 
this  time  forward  things  became  quite  different. 

If  we  may  consider  it  probable,  that  the  legislation 
which  was  based  upon  one  principle  proceeded  at  this 
time  firom  one  author  also,  like  the  Licinian,  the  Duilian, 

»>  Cicero,  Bratna,  14  (55),  •»  See  Vol  ii.  p.  869. 

**  Zonarafl^  vn.  25. 
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the  two  Publilian,  and  lastly  the  Sempronian,  and  that  of 
Drusiis,  we  are  reminded  by  the  name  of  L.  Genucius, 
whom  Livy  mentions  as  the  proposer  of  the  rogation 
against  usury,  of  that  tribune,  who  was  assassinated  for 
his  &ithfulness  to  his  duty*  If  so,  an  avenger  arose 
from  his  blood  a  himdred  and  thirty  years  afterwards,  who 
appeased  his  manes  by  finally  establishing  the  plebeian 
freedom. 

But  how  did  he  succeed  in  controling  the  wild  powers 
for  the  good  of  the  republic?  This  no  man  could  have 
done,  if  the  insurrection  had  begun  and  proceeded  in  the 
way  that  Livy  relates:  but  one  may  conceive,  how  it  might 
have  happened,  from  another  accoimt  which  Livy  rejected: 
probably  because  it  was  stated  only  in  brief  outlines  in  the 
earliest  chronicles,  which  gave  no  more  than  they  foimd 
in  the  records  of  that  unlettered  age:  whereas  Valerius 
Antias  and  his  like  presented  on  the  contrary  circum- 
stantial accounts.  If  we  possest  all  the  ancient  annals,  the 
historical  truth  could  not  be  doubtfrd  here. 

According  to  this  other  account,  the  insurrection  did 
not  at  all  begin  with  the  army,  but  broke  out  in  the  city 
and  formed  itself  into  a  secession.  This  may  not  indeed 
have  had  the  character  of  thoughtful  calmness,  which 
graces  the  earlier  emigrations  of  the  people.  The  malcon- 
tents took  up  arms:  it  is  strange,  that  here  also  a  patrician 
is  named, — it  was  C.  Manlius,  it  is  true, — whom  they 
dragged  from  his  house  by  force,  and  took  with  them  from 
the  city  as  their  captain.  They  then  marcht  to  a  camp, 
which  they  occupied  at  the  distance  of  four  miles  from 
the  walls.  Now  here  they  must  have  been  joined  by  the 
army  from  Campania,  which  left  the  war  to  the  allied 
Latins.  There  must  be  some  historical  ground  for  the 
mention  of  the  cohort,  which  is  said  to  have  revolted  at 
Lautulae :  it  was  doubtless  stationed  there  as  a  permanent 
post,  in  order  to  protect  and  keep  open   the   road   from 

•  See  Vol.  n.  p.  209. 
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Campania  to  Latium.  Fragments  of  true  Iiistoiy,  but  wliich 
cannot  be  turned  to  account,  may  also  be  preserved  in  other 
circumstances.  No  dictator  is  said  to  have  been  appointed: 
the  consuls  led  an  army  against  them.  But  when  both 
armies  were  advancing  to  the  battle,  the  consular  one 
welcomed  the  insurgents;  the  men  of  both  strctcht  out 
their  arms  and  embraced  one  another  with  tears.  One 
might  almost  recognize  in  this  account  a  last  useless  at- 
tempt of  the  patricians,  to  compel  their  clients  to  oppose 
the  free  people.  When  it  became  evident,  that  force  was 
impossible,  the  consuls  were  obliged  to  make  up  their 
minds  to  propose  in  the  senate  a  reconciliation  with  the 
people. 

In  preferring  this  account,  I  do  not  at  all  mean  to  saj, 
that  I  consider  it  trustworthy  in  all  points;  nor  do  I  in 
consequence  of  it  doubt  the  dictatorship  of  Valerius,  of 
which  the  laws  must  have  afforded  evidence.^^  But  this 
I  believe  without  any  hesitation,  that  the  insurrection  arose 
in  the  city  firom  the  ordinary  quarrels  of  the  forum:  and 
accordingly  one  can  very  easily  conceive  how  it  was,  that 
the  tribune  did  not  lose  the  management  of  the  sedition, 
when  it  had  become  fiercer  than  any  previous  ones;  and 
that  by  relieving  the  distresses  of  the  poor,  he  induced 
them  to  help  their  country.  Of  the  criminal  plots  against 
Capua  there  is  not  a  single  mention:  and  we  are  certainly 
entitled,  nay  forced,  to  reject  altogether  this  imputation 
as  a  fidse  and  malicious  charge.  The  same  spirit,  which 
scorned  the  Licinian  laws  as  the  offspring  of  female  vanity, 
certainly  did  not  scruple  to  represent  the  enactments  by 
which  ^ey  were  strengthened,  as  the  fruits  of  the  machina- 
tions of  a  horde  of  robbers. 

^  Th«  inscription  on  the  statne  of  M.  Valerins  Coims,  which 
Borghesi  has  puhlishl  (Giom.  Arcadico,  i.),  belongs  to  the  proofs, 
which  shew  that  he  had  obtained  this  honour.  I  remark  bj  the  way, 
that  in  this  inscription  immani  seditione  should  be  read  instead  of 
Moni,  and  ducisae  instead  otdtadsMU, 
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1  HE  wars  of  this  period  prove,  that  the  Licinian  legis- 
lation freed  the  republic  from  pernicious  fetters  which  had 
kept  her  in  deplorable  and  wretched  weakness.  Hitherto 
it  has  been  only  the  internal  struggles  of  life  to  break 
through  this  deadening  restraint,  which  were  worthy  of 
attention :  from  this  time  begins  the  development  of  Rome 
in  her  call  to  rule  over  the  nations.  Complaints  concern- 
ing the  oppression  of  the  taxes  die  away;  the  impossibility 
of  paying  them  has  vanisht,  because  the  republic  has  re- 
turned to  the  fidl  enjoyment  of  her  rich  possessions**^;  no 
opposition  to  the  levying  of  troops  is  heard  of,  but  on  the 
contrary  dissatisfaction,  when  the  soldiers  are  dismist 
from  the  colours  against  their  will:  so  quickly  had  the 
nation  become  fond  of  war,  so  rich  wa3  it  in  warHke  vir- 
tues  and  soldiers,  from  the  time  that  every  one  had 
acquired  the  power  of  gaining  the  place  due  to  him  and 
a  free  farm. 

We  must  not  be  misled,  when  the  historians  speak  as  if 
the  Grauls  had  come  down  for  the  purpose  of  making  war 
against  Rome :  the  chronicles  had  confined  themselves  to 
the  still  very  limited  circle  of  domestic  occurrences,  and  the 
carlessness  of  later  writers  overlookt  the  general  fate  of 
Italy.  The  Gauls  however  did  not  seek  Rome,  distant  many 
days'  journey  from  their  own  home,  and  divided  from  it  by 

'**  That  theae  complaints,  so  fiill  of  despair  before  the  agrarian  law 
of  Lidnins  now  die  away,  shews  snftcientlj,  that  the  tax  for  the  occupancy 
of  the  public  land  was  not  restored  before  this  law. 
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o&er  natianSy  but  they  laid  waste  also  the  Roman  territory 
and  Latium  in  the  couxBe  of  those  desolating  wanderings, 
by  which  they  penetrated  into  the  most  distant  districts. 
Probably  these  were  usually  imdertaken  by  swarms  of  new 
immigrants,  whom  the  tribes  which  were  already  settled 
induced  to  go  further,  that  they  might  not  be  obliged 
to  share  their  own  settlements  with  them,  and  whom  some 
of  the  most  warlike  among  the  old  settlers  accompanied. 
This  migration  is  the  first  stage  in  the  ruin  of  Italy's  origi- 
nal prosperity:  only  a  little  later  than  the  beginning  of  the 
internal  devastation  of  Greece,  and  almost  contemporary 
with  the  destruction  of  Sicily  and  Magna  Grsscia,  j&om 
which  ihey  have  never  recovered.  By  means  of  these  the 
conquests  of  Rome  were  unquestionably  prepared  and  ren- 
dered easier:  &r  around  all  must  have  been  weakened  and 
exhausted,  and  many  nations  were  subject' to  the  Gauls.^^ 
It  is  repeatedly  stated  that  they  invaded  Campania,  nay 
even  Apulia;  and  if  Dionysius  concluded  a  treaty  with 
them'^,  it  must  have  been  at  the  time  when  they  had 
penetrated  into  southern  Italy.^ 

Twice  during  these  years  was  Rome  affiighted  at  the 
approach  of  the  Gauls.  These  dangers,  and  how  they  past 
over,  are  mentioned  by  Polybius,  also^^:  but  one  can  hardly 
persuade  oneself,  that  his  narrative  and  that  of  the  Roman 
historian  record  the  events  of  the  same  war. 

After  they  left  Rome,  the  Gallic  tribes  in  Italy,  accord- 
ing to  Polybius,  were  prevented  firom  extending  their  con- 
quests, partly  by  internal  wars  and  partly  by  the  attacks  of 
Alpine  tribes:  circumstances,  which  by  their  contiauance 
seem  chiefly  to  have  saved  the  rest  of  Italy.  According  to 
him,  they  appeared  unexpectedly  with  a  great  army  before 
Alba  in  the  dilrtieth  year  after  the  taking  of  Rome*^:  the 

"•  Polybius,  n.  18. 

"  Jofitio,   zx.  5.    The   mercenaries^   who   served   him,   might   have 
b^en  ohtaiued  from  the  colonies,  which  he  had  fomided  on  the  Adriatic 

••  OL  102.  "  n.  18. 

^  According  to   his  calculation,   which   places   the   taking   of  the 
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Romans  cut  off  from  the  help  of  their  allies,  lockt  them- 
selves up  within  the  walls  of  the  city.  Of  a  second  ex- 
pedition, twelve  years  later,  and  consequently  in  the  year 
401  (406),  tlie  Romans  received  timely  notice;  and 
together  with  their  allies  they  waited  for  the  enemy  in  the 
field.  Quarrels  arose  among  the  Gauls,  and  they  retreated 
with  the  appearance  of  a  flight. 

Livy  in  mentioning  these  inroads  ascrihes  victories  to 
the  Romans,  by  which  the  Gaids  were  driven  back.  Here 
one  cannot  help  suspecting,  that  these  victories  are  only 
the  offspring  of  vanity:  but  the  narrative,  clearly  distin- 
guisht  firom  the  legends  connected  with  it,  though  it  may 
also  be  embellisht,  is  in  substance  altogether  of  th»  same 
kind  as  the  other  parts  of  the  history,  with  which  it  is 
interwoven,  and  which  are  worthy  of  all  belief.  The  un- 
conditional confidence,  which  is  due  to  Polybius  in  the 
times  near  his  own,  cannot  be  extended  to  so  early  a 
period,  respecting  which  he  could  only  seek  for  informa- 
tion in  the  annals,  and  might  easily  overlook  the  events  of 
a  whole  year,  as  he  appears  to  have  done  with  the  dictator- 
filiip  of  the  year  391  (396).  His  prejudice,  that  Fabius 
always  exaggerated  in  favour  of  the  Romans  made  him  at 
least  inclined  to  think  an  account  more  genuine,  in  which 
Roman  victories  disappeared,  even  if  we  suppose  that  he 
did  not  reject  them  through  this  belief. 

The  Roman  heroic  lays  sang  of  a  single  combat,  in 
which  the  Roman  youth  T.  Manlius  overcame  and  slew  a 
giant,  who  had  insultingly  stept  forward  fix>m  the  Gallic 
ranks  and  challenged  a  Roman  knight:  he  was  a  giant  in 
the  truest  sense  of  the  word  in  legends  and  poetry,  and  not 
merely  a  man  distinguisht  firom  the  ordinary  race  of  mor- 
tals by  his  bodily  size.  The  Roman  champion — so  runs 
the  legend — nimbly  avoided  the  mighty  stroke  of  his 
adversary's  sword,  pusht  upwards  with  his  own  the  lowest 
rim  of  the  great  Gallic   shield,  stept  behind  it,  and  thus 

citj  in  01.  98,  1,  that  is,  394:  according  to  the  corrected  chronology, 
389. 
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protected  attackt  the  monater  with  his  sword.  He  pierced 
him  through  his  side  and  belly;  so  high  did  the  giant  rise 
above  him  like  a  rock:  and  when  he  fell,  the  corpse 
covered  an  immense  space  like  that  of  the  Homeric  Ares. 
The  victor  won  the  golden  necklace  of  the  slain,  and  firom 
it  the  surname  of  Torquatus."^ 

For  this  combat  the  annalists  sought  a  year  and  a  spot: 
and  when  some  one  had  placed  it  in  the  year  388  (393) 
during  an  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  in  which  the  Anio  had 
separated  the  two  armies,  this  statement  gained  historical 
credence.**  Yet  Livy  owns  that  Licinius  Macer  said,  that 
the  dictator  had  been  appointed  that  year  for  the  comitia 
only,  and  only  conjectures  that  he  was  the  general  in  the 
Grallic  war*^:  which  according  to  his  own  account  past  off 
without  any  feats  with  the  exception  of  that  single  combat. 

The  Gauls  marcht  through  Tibiir  into  Campania. 
That  town,  with  which  the  fiomans  were  then  at  war, 
did  homage  to  the  fonnidable  hosts,  or  purchast  their 
services.  In  the  following  year  389  (394)  they  came  back 
to  Latium.  The  eastern  districts  were  laid  waste  even  up 
to  the  walls  of  Some:  they  appeared  before  the  Colline 
gate,  through  which  twenty-five  years  before  they  had 
forced  their  way  into  the  city.  A  consular  army  watcht 
Tibur:  all  the  other  Bomans  able  to  bear  arms  awaited 


'^1  This  IB  a  faithfnl  copy  of  JAvfa  narrative.  Here  again  his  poetical 
mind  shews  its  reverence  for  the  ancient  legend  carefoUy  setting 
forth  its  poetical  features,  and  not  in  the  least  attempting  to  cut  it  down  to 
a  historical  possibility:  as  had  been  done  two  generations  previously  by 
the  annalist  Q.  Claudius,  whose  most  vapid  narrative  Gellius  copies  with 
affected  admiration  (ix.  13). 

l%e  early  poetry  of  all  nations  speaks  of  giants:  they  are  not 
merely  phantoms  of  the  north.  Even  the  heroes  of  the  .Iliad  are 
alluded  to  as  giants:  though  not  introduced  to  the  reader  as  such, 
which  Qnintua,  certainly  after  the  example  of  cyclic  poets,  does  veiy 
coarsely. — ^In  the  Odyssee  the  heroes  are  of  our  race:  Polyphemus 
despises  the  dwarf  Odysseus,  who  is  carried  away  by  the  gigantic  ram  of 
the  monster. 

«  Livy,  vi^.42.  *•  Livy,  viL  9. 
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the  enemy  under  the  walls.  After  a  long  and  very  bloody 
battle,  the  Gauls  driven  back  rather  than  conquered,  re- 
treated towards  Tibur:  before  they  reacht  it,  the  consul 
Poetelius  attackt  the  irregular  host,  and  completed  the  vic- 
tory. The  consular  fasti  too  bear  witness  to  the  consul's 
victory 

The  Gauls  probably  returning  from  an  expedition  into 
very  distant  parts  of  the  peninsula, — like  the  Cimbri,  who 
wandered  about  conquering  and  were  driven  back,  some- 
times by  resistance,  sometimes  by  hunger, — came  in  the 
second  summer  391  (396)  through  the  Praenestine  territory 
as  far  as  Pedum,  into  the  coimtry  which  had  formerly  been 
the  constant  scene  of  ihe  war  with  the  ^£quians.  In  this 
threatening  danger  Rome  and  Latium  renewed  their  old 
alliance.  C.  Sulpicius,  one  of  the  great  generals  of  his 
age,  establisht  his  army  in  a  fortified  camp,  which  the 
Gauls  did  not  venture  to  storm.  He  wisht  to  wear  out 
and  weaken  the  enemy;  but  his  soldiers  murmured  at  the 
inactivity,  and  forgetful  of  their  obedience  demanded  to  be 
led  out  to  battle;  and  their  impatience  brought  on  the 
danger  of  an  irregular  fight  This  battle,  when  granted  at 
length,  justified  his  hesitation :  for  the  day  was  only  gained 
by  despair  and  a  stratagem,  after  the  legions  had  been  already 
driven  back  towards  the  camp.  Some  baggage-eervants, 
mounted  on  the  sumpter-horses  of  the  camp,  and  led  by  a 
few  troopers,  appeared  to  the  Gauls  as  a  numerous  body  of 
cavalry,  which  threatened  their  rear.  Thus  deceived  they 
fled  into  the  woods,  whither  they  were  hotly  pursued.  The 
truth  of  the  victory  is  attested  by  the  record  of  a  triumph: 
and  by  the  dedication  of  the  money  gained  as  booty^  which 
was  walled  in  on  the  capitol. 

Nine  years  elapst,  before  Latium  and  the  Boman  ter- 
ritory were  again  visited  by  the  Gauls  in  the  third  con- 
sulship of  M.  Popillius  Laenas  400  (405).  Terrour  again 
went  before  them :  the  consul  drew  near  with  great  cau- 
tion. He  chose  for  the  situation  of  his  camp  a  highth 
difficult    of  access^  and  the  triarians  immediately  began 
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throfring  up  eBtienoluiieiits,  while  the  remaining  cohorts 
stood  in  battle  array.  The  Gauls  rusht  up  against  them, 
but  were  driven  back  into  the  valley.  A  wound  of  th^ 
consul,  and  the  firesh  multitude  which  met  the  Bomans 
in  their  pursuit,  made  the  battle  doubtful.  The  wound 
was  not  slight:  PopilliuB  was  laid  up  with  it  long  after 
the  victory:  yet  he  returned  to  the  battle  after  having 
it  drest;  and  a  new  effort  scattered  the  thick  hosts.  They 
threw  themselves  into  the  Alban  mountains,  whose  desola^ 
tion  offered  them  a  safe  place  for  a  camp,  as  the  lonely 
Apennines  did  to  Sadagaisus  and  the  Goths  ^^:  for  other- 
wise the  tops  of  the  mountains  and  hills  in  Latium  were 
occupied  by  fortresses  and  castles:  they  relinquisht  their 
camp  to  the  victors,  who  did  not  pursue  them  further. 
They  were  however  still  unconquered,  and  during  the  win^r 
ter  made  inroads  down  into  Latiimi.  L.  Furius  Camillus, 
as  excellent  a  general  as  he  was  a  dangerous  citizen,  had 
as  consul  the  glory  of  bringing  this  war  to  a  close.  So 
long  as  the  Gauls  held  the  mountain,  he  would  never  have 
dared  to  let  such  an  enemy  remain  in  such  a  position 
between  himself  and  Bome,  nor  to  march  into  the  Pomp 
tinian  district,  whither  the  enemy  had  probably  descended, 
while  the  general  danger  united  all  the  people  of  Latium, 
and  the  Volsdans  too,  with  Bome.  Even  at  such  a  time 
the  pride,  which  despised  the  rights  of  the  plebeians,  could 
offer  insults  by  acts  of  arrogance  ^^:  but  all  kept  together. 
Half  of  the  four  legions,  which  L.  Camillus  led  against  th^ 
Gauls,  were  undoubtedly  formed  of  Latin  centuries^. 

*^  It  has  not  perhaps  been  remarkt,  that  the  Monte  Sano  di  Cas- 
tro, above  the  Mngello  probably  still  preseryes  in  its  name  the  recollection 
of  the  Ch>thic  king  baring  encampt  there:  the  country  renders  this  quite 
probable.  (Hie  name,  which  was  not  folly  written  out  in  the  manuscript, 
has  been  made  up  by  conjecture.) 

*•  Livy,  VII.  25. 

^  That  each  kgion  consisted  of  4200  men,  is  the  unfoitnnate  additioii  of 
an  annalist,  in  accordance  with  the  state  of  things  in  his  own  time;  ten 
legiooa  may  probably  have  been  formed;  eight  half  Soman  and  half 
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When  the  armies  met,  the  young  M.  Valerius  Corrus 
slew  in  single  combat  a  Gallic  warrior,  The  account  of 
this  contest  too  is  poetical:  a  raven  sent  by  the  gods 
settled  upon  the  helmet  of  the  Roman,  flew  as  often  as  the 
combat  began  into  the  &ce  of  the  Gaul,  and  tormented  his 
chosen  prey  with  his  beak  and  the  strokes  of  his  wings"^. 
When  the  conqueror  was  taking  the  spoils,  the  Gauls  who 
stood  nearest  tried  to  prevent  it;  and  thus  a  fight  arose, 
which  became  general  and  ended  in  a  battle.  On  this  day 
the  Gauls  did  not  resist  long:  want  during  the  winter  had 
already  overcome  them.  They  fled^  says  Livy,  in  disorder 
through  the  coimtry  of  the  Volscians  to  the  Vultumus; 
and  thence  a  part  proceeded  to  Apulia.  But  it  is  impossi- 
ble, that  an  army  in  flight  and  disorder  diould  have  been 
able  to  pass  through  the  Sabellian  districts;  and  we  can 
the  less  believe  in  a  defeat  of  the  Gauls,  as  no  mention 
is  made  of  a  triumph  of  the  consul.  The  accoimt  of  Poly- 
bius  has  been  already  given.  But  it  was  equal  to  the 
most  brilliant  of  all  victories  to  have  compelled  the  Gauls 
to  such  a  retreat  that  they  did  not  attempt  to  renew  their 
imdertaking:  for  it  is  certain,  that  they  never  entered 
Latiimi  again.  Hence  Lucius  Camillus  might  even  in  dis* 
tant  countries  be  renowned  as  the  conqueror  of  the  Gauls 
and  the  saviour  of  Bome^  and  so  he  was  called  by  Aristotle 
himself^.  His  campaign  &lls  in  the  third  year  of  the 
108th  Olympiad,  at  which  time  the  philosopher  lived  at 
Pella. 

Thus  the  Romans  had  for  a  long  time  rest  from  the 
Gallic  wars.     In  them  they  had,  as  Polybius  says  on  a 


Latin,  and  two  Roman  as  a  reserre.  The  population  in  the  coarse  of 
thirtj-five  yean,  and  hy  the  formation  of  six  new  tribes,  may  hare  been 
All]/ restored. 

1^  The  prayer  of  Valerius  (livy,  vu.  26)  is  rhythmical:  si  Dims,  si 
BtTa,  es,  qui  mihi  pra^petem  missisti,  Tol^ns,  propttins  ad^sto. 

^  Fhitarch,  CamUL  cxxn.  p.  140.  foil.  It  was  not  Aristotle  that  was 
wrong,  but  those,  who  beliering  in  the  story  respecting  Karens  Camillas 
wishtto  set  him  right. 
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later  occasion,  become  accustomed  to  be  cut  to  pieces,  and 
from  them  they  went  forth  into  all  the  Italian  wars  as  per- 
fect warriors.^*^ 

I  have  spoken  of  these  wars  first,  because  all  the  others 
are  insignificant  in  comparison  with  them:  tEe  former  were 
for  existence^,  the  latter  only  for  dominion.  If  chrono- 
logical order  had  been  followed,  the  war  with  the  Hemi- 
cans  ought  to  have  been  mentioned  first  in  thb  period. 

They  had  abandoned  the  Soman  alliance,  or  perhaps 
only  refused  to  submit  to  the  assumptions  of  Rome  imme- 
diately after  the  taking  of  the  city.^^  What  occasioned 
the  war  is  not  mentioned:  the  dictator  L.  Manlius  had 
sought  it^:  external  wars  strengthened  the  power  of  the 
senate  and  the  patricians.  Still  the  command  was  entrust- 
ed in  the  first  campaign  388  (393)  to  the  plebeian  consul 
L.  Genucius.  The  event  seemed  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
warning,  that  the  misuse  of  the  auspices  by  the  unauthorized 
order  would  bring  misfortunes  upon  the  republic.  The 
Boman  army  was  surprised,  and  its  leader  fell:  a  happy 
death,  whidi  saved  him  firom  the  humiliations  which  a 
hostile  &otion  would  have  heapt  upon  his  head,  forget- 
ting all  sorrow  for  the  republic  in  their  exultation  at  the 
defeat  of  the  first  plebeian  consul  who  commanded  an 
aimy.^  Yet  the  loss  was  not  so  great  as  the  disgrace. 
The  legate  G.  Sulpicius  had  kept  possession  of.  the  camp, 
and  had  already  dampt  the  pride  of  the  victors  by  a  suc- 
cessful sally,  before  Appius  Claudius  as  dictator  joined  the 
consular  army  with  a  new  force. 

Thus  strengthened  the  Romans  could  venture  upon 
a  battle,  which  still  promist  any  thing  rather  than  certain 
victory.  The  Hemicans  were  equal  to  them  in  courage 
and  military  discipline;   ev^ry  power  they  could  muster 

»•  Polybiufl,  I.  6.  (?)  *»  SaUiwt,  Jug.  114. 

*»  VoLii.p.58l. 

s*  Bellnm  Hernicum  affectans,  Livj,  yii.  3. 

••  Livy,  Til.  6. 
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was  developt  to  the  utmost.  In  ike  centre  of  their  line 
of  battle  eight  cohorts  were  stationed,  each  consisting  of 
four  hundred  men,  the  flower  of  their  youth;  these  served 
with  double  pay  and  the  promise  of  exemption  from  all 
military  service  for  the  future,  if  this  greatest  war  could 
be  brought  to  a  dose.  They  MfiUed  faithfully  what  their 
country  had  required  of  them:  but  nevertheless  ^e  army 
was  at  length  overwhelmed  and  compelled  to  retreat.  The 
Romans  were  prevented  &om  following  up  their  victory  by 
the  approach  of  night  and  by  their  great  loss;  the  fourth 
part  of  their  own  forces  had  &llen,  and  among  them  many 
of  the  noblest  young  men  of  the  nation:  for  the  knights 
had  been  obliged  to  dismount,  that  the  flower  of  the  Ro- 
mans might  flice  the  cohorts  of  the  Hemioans.^^  But  on 
the  following  day  the  Hemicans  abandoned  their  camp; 
and  when  the  colonists  of  Signia  saw  their  cohorts  passing 
by  their  walls  reduced  to  small  bands,  they  sallied  out  and 
dispersed  them.^^  The  next  campaign  389  (394)  brought 
all  the  consequences  of  a  lost  battle:  the  plains  of  the 
country  were  ravaged,  and  Ferentiniun  taken. 

The  Tiburtines  now  declared  themselves  for  the  Her- 
nicans,  probably  because  they  felt  their  own  danger;  the 
refusal  of  a  passage  through  their  town  the  Romans  re- 
garded as  a  sufficient  indication  of  hostility.  For  a  time 
these  wars  vanish  in  a  greater  one,  as  the  Gauls  appeared 
and  Tibur  made  an  alliance  with  them.  Adev  several 
campaigns  and  battles,  which  are  represented  as  so  many 
victories,  the  Hemicans  are  said  to  have  been  conquered 
and  subd^ied^  in  the  year  392  (397):  and  the  Tiburtines, 


^**  The  statement  that  four  times  three  hundred  knights  con- 
quered the*  3200  Hemicans  of  the  pickt  cohorts,  is  probably  not  his- 
torical. 

**  Ab  SigninU,  instead  of  the  senseless  reading  ah  ngmg^  I'lvy*  vii*  8., 
IS  a  brilliant  emendation  of  Mr.  Kreyssig,  and  belongs  to  tiie  few,  by  which 
a  fact  is  gained  for  histoiy. 

**  Dericti  snbactiqae  snnt    Ltvj,  vn.  15. 
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after  two  of  their  towns  had  been  taken  and  the  rest  were 
threatened  with  the  same  &te,  are  said  to  have  submitted 
to  the  soverainty  of  Bome^^7  in  the  year  396  (401).  But 
both  these  statements  are  oxily  vain  exaggerations  of  an 
ancient  record,  that  peace  was  concluded  with  them  in 
these  years.  For  the  Hemicans^  very  fitr  from  obeying 
Borne  as  subjects  previous  to  ihe  year  441  (447),  received 
— though  perhaps  no  longer  the  third  part  of  the  booty 
gained  in  war  which  was  originally  due  to  them — for  this 
would  now  have  been  out  of  proportion — ,  yet  a  compensa- 
tion in  money  ^:  and  the  autonomy  of  Tibur  as  a  town  in 
the  community  of  Latium  is  quite  as  well  establisht  in  the 
great  Latin  war,  as  that  of  all  the  other  places  in  the  confeder- 
acy. It  had,  like  Praeneste,  vanisht  &om  history,  from  the 
time  it  was  mentioned  as  being  in  alliance  with  Latium: 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  it  shared  the  same  fate*, 
and  during  the  greatness  of  the  Aequians  was  subject  to 
or  in  alliance  with  them,  but  had  now  recovered  its  in- 
dependence. That  there  was  a  close  relation  between 
these  two  towns,  such  as  is  probable  from  this  circum- 
stance alone,  and  that  the  Praenestines  took  part  in  this 
war  of  the  Tiburtines,  a  &ct  which  Livy  has  only  over- 
lookt,  may  be  regarded  as  attested  by  the  statement,  that 
Borne  concluded  a  truce  with  the  former  in  the  year  396 
(401).« 

Velitrae,  which  is  not  mentioned  again  af);er  the  Lid- 
nian  law,  and  Privemum,  both  Yolscian  towns,  shew  signs 

**^  Ad  deditionem  pagnatom — :  uuTerM  gens,  poeitte  annls,  in  fidem 
annnli*  teniL    JAwj,  vu.  19. 

"  In  this  W9J  the  obflcnre  ezpreiiioii  of  Flinj'  seems  to  be  explained 
most  correctly:  H.  N.  xxziv.  11.  Q.  Marcins— qui — capt&  iUiagnia 
popnlnm  stipendio  liberaverat 

•  Compaie  YoL  ii.  p.  261* 

**  Diodoms,  xn.  45.  The  Tiburtines  may  easily  have  been  over- 
lookt:  but  how  could  Diodoms  haTB  mentioned  the  PraenestineSi  if 
they  did  not  occur  in  the  excellent  sooices  from  which  he  compiled 
blaUstory? 

6  2 
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of  hostility  at  the  cloee  of  the  war  with  the  Hemicans; 
probably  because  two  regions  of  Roman  citizens  had  been 
establisht  in  their  territoiy,  and  proposals  had  been  made 
to  them,  as  afterwards  to  the  Aequians,  to  become  Romans. 
This  hostility  led  to  a  war,  which  however  I  cannot  be- 
lieve ended  in  the  taking  of  Privemmn,  since  it  appears 
afterwards  independent  and  powerful. 

An  eight  years'  war,  conducted  with  languour  and  with- 
out success  at  first,  against  the  Tarquinians  and  Faliscans 
(firom  392  to  399),  ended  without. advantages  by  a  forty 
years'  truce.  The  former,  whose  power,  splendour  and 
wealth  about  this  time  are  attested  by  the  works  of  art 
which  have  lately  been  discovered,  undertook  the  war  with- 
out allies;  in  the  first  campaign  they  defeated  the  Roman 
consul,  and  took  prisoners,  of  whom  they  sacrificed  three 
hundred  and  seven  to  the  gods.  In  the  following  year  393 
(398)  the  FaUscans  also  took  an  open  part  in  the  war;  the 
Roman  army  kept  on  the  defensive  near  Sutrium.  Aft;er 
this  the  Etruscans  advanced  as  &r  as  the  Salines  in  394 
(399),  after  a  battle  in  which  the  priests  cast  themselves 
into  the  ranks  of  the  Romans  with  burning  torches  and 
snakes,  and  thus  filled  the  latter  with  horrour  and  intoxi- 
cated their  own  coimtrymen  with  fimatic  benzy :  the  con- 
sequence mentioned  above  discloses  the  issue  of  the  battle, 
although  the  Roman  annals  acknowledge  oidy  a  flight  at 
first,  which  they  say  was  checkt,  and  turned  into  a  victory 
and  a  conquest  of  the  camp  of  the  enemy. 

Since  the  war  with  Tolumnius  the  Roman  banks  of  the 
Tiber  had  not  seen  an  Etruscan  enemy.  Now  the  old 
Roman  boundaries  were  laid  waste,  together  with  the  Yei- 
entine  territory,  the  fairest  country  which  Rome  possest 
C.  Marcius  Rutilus,  who  was  appointed  dictator,  kept  his 
army  at  first  on  the  left  bank:  as  often  as  an  opportunity 
of  chastising  the  plundering  bands  occurred,  he  crost  the 
river.  At  length,  when  time  and  circumstances  were  &- 
vorable,  he  attackt  the  Etruscans,  conquered  their  camp, 
and  brought  eight  thousand  prisoners  from  this  campaign 
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to  Borne.  In  the  state,  where  every  gallant  deed  of  a 
soldier  was  acknowledged  by  honorary  distinctions^  the 
burghers  refused  to  such  great  success  the  triumph,  which 
had  often  been  gained  by  inognificant  advantages  over  the 
nations  on  the  eastern  frontier.  For  he  who  demanded 
it  was  a  plebeian;  he  had  conquered  against  their  will. 
After  a  few  campaigns  the  enemy  sued  for  peace^^  :  Rome 
could  lay  down  her  arms,  for  the  outrage  on  the  prisoners 
had  been  revenged  by  the  execution  of  three  hundred  and 
fifi^-eight  Tarquinians. 

Hitherto  the  annals  have  not  mentioned  a  single  feud 
with  Caere,  though  this  town  on  the  coast  must  have  bor- 
dered closely  on  the  Boman  territory:  and  the  old  friend- 
ship had  been  tested,  when  the  priests  and  sacred  things 
of  Rome  were  received  and  protected  by  the  Gaeritans  at 
the  time  of  the  Gallic  calamity.  Now  they  were  accused 
of  having  taken  part  in  the  inroads  of  the  Tarquinians,*  to 
whom  they  had  at  least  not  refrised  a  passage  through  their 
territory.  Rome  prepared  to  take  vengeance  in  397  (402): 
the  threatened  Gaeritans  obtained  pardon,  and  a  truce  of  a 
hundred  years  was  granted  to  them,  but  not,  according  to 
Dion^^,  through  a  generous  recollection  of  the  good  old 
days,  but  at  the  hard  price  of  half  of  their  territory,  per- 
haps of  their  public  land. 

The  annals  of  the  period  are  lost  in  which  this  truce 
expired:  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  Gaere,  at  the 
time  when  all  Etruria  did  homage  to  the  superiority  of 
Rome,  entered  into  the  same  relation  for  all  future  time. 
It  is  mentioned  in  the  year  542  (547)  among  the  Etruscan 
tribes. 

The  appearance  of  a  Greek  fleet  in  the  year  401  (406), 
which  remained  during  the  whole  summer  near  the  coast 
of  Latium,  and  frequently  landed  to  plunder  the  country, 
is  a  mystery.  The  Romans  here  for  the  first  time  fought 
against  Greeks.     Who  they  were  and  whence  they  came 

^  JAyj,  th.  22.  •»  Dion,  Fragm,  142. 
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was  not  found  in  tKe  annals,  and  Livy's  conjectuies  have 
no  weight  in  such  a  matter.  He  guesses  they  came  firom 
the  Sicilian  tyrants:  but  this  is  undoubtedly  a  mistake,  for 
the  Siceliots^  during  these  years  and  immediately  before 
the  arrival  of  Timoleon  who  saved  them,  were  in  a  state  of 
internal  decay,  without  fleets,  and  quite  imable  to  venture 
upon  an  enterprise  on  the  sea,  which  was  under  the  do- 
minion of  Carthage. 

In  the  same  year,  in  which  Latium  was  visited  by  these 
marauders,  or  in  the  one  preceding  (01.  108.  3),  Phalaecus 
embarkt  for  Italy  with'  the  eight  thousand  soldiers,  whom 
he  enlisted,  and  for  whom  he  had  stipulated  in  Phocis  a  free 
departure ^^.  But  he  did  not  reach  his  goal:  mutiny  com- 
pelled him  to  go  to  Crete.  This  time  however  was  one 
of  general  and  violent  commotion  in  Greece :  hosts  every 
where  crowded  around  adventurers:  war  fed  war;  the  men 
of  ruined  towns  and  ravaged  countries  became  soldiers,  and 
indemnified  themselves  for  their  wretchedness  by  inflict- 
ing the  same  on  other  countries.  Misfortune  or  restless- 
ness often  drove  young  men  of  the  noblest  families  among 
these  wild  hordes;  or  they  were  forced  to  collect  them,  as 
was  the  case  of  Archidamus  of  Sparta.  They  were  often 
unoccupied;  and  to  prevent  their  dispersing,  their  leaders 
were  obliged  to  undertake  some  enterprise,  from  which 
they  might  obtain  booty  to  pay  their  men;  but  at  this 
time  the  war  between  Tarentum  and  the  Lucanians  drew 
bands  of  Greeks  to  Italy.  Hither  came  Archidamus  with 
the  remnants  of  the  hosts  of  Phalaecus,  and  fell  gloriously 
for  Greece,  although  at  the  head  of  a  horde  of  robbers.  It 
must  have  been  such  a  band  taking  to  the  sea,  and  pro- 
bably this  very  one,  which  supported  itself  by  plundering 
the  coast  of  Latium,  until  it  foimd  regular  service.  If 
they  were  on  board  the  vessels  of  a  Greek  state,  they  can 
only  have  belonged  to  Tarentum. 

It  may  have  had  some  connection  with  this  occurrence, 

itt  Diodonu,  xvi.  62. 
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that  the  treaty  with  Carthage  was  renewed  in  the  follow- 
ing-year^^'. It  seems  that  Poly  bins  was  not  acquainted 
with  this,  and  that  the  treaty,  which  he  speaks  of  as  the 
second,  was  the  one  of  the  year  442  (447).  Rome  and 
Latiiun  could  not  meet  attacks  made  upon  their  coasts 
from  the  sea,  but  the  Carthaginian  ships  of  war  ruled  in 
the  sea  about  Lucania^:  Sardinia  and  the  harbours  of 
Corsica,  opposite  and  near  to  the  Etruscan  and  Latin 
coasts,  were  in  their  possession,  and  the  safety  of  these 
seas  was  for  their  own  interest. 

An  alliance  had  been  concluded  with  Samnium  as  early 
as  396  (401):  either  on  account  of  pressing  danger,  for 
defense  against  the  common  enemy  the  Gauls;  or  because 
the  Samnites  on  the  upper  Liris  were  now  separated  from 
the  Hemicans  only  by  a  few  Volscian  places. 

While  most  places  in  that  country  had  been  conquered 
or  had  submitted^  and  those  bordering  on  Latium,  perhaps 
Ecetrae  itself,  had  chosen  the  Roman  or  Latin  franchise, 
some  parts  of  the  dissolved  and  decaying  nation  strove  to 
preserve  a  separation,  which  they  could  not  maintain,  and 
which  was  injurious  to  themselves.  Twenty-four  years 
after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  the  Antiatans  restored  Satri- 
cum^  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Latins,  by  means 
of  a  colony  (402)  which  harast  the  Latins,  or  disturbed 
them  in  their  possession  of  the  country.  It  was  the  Latins 
who  begged  the  Romans  to  destroy  this  stronghold,  which 
took  place  in  404  (409).  The  Auruncans,  urged  on  by 
the  Antiatans,  were  now  hostile  to  the  Romans  and  their 
allies:  these  were  the  Yolscians  on  the  Liris;  and  Sora, 
which  was  taken  in  405  (410)  in  this  campaign,  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  their  towns.  These  conquests  were  gained 
in  common  with  the  blood  of  the  Romans  and  Latins,  and 
to  advance  the  soverainty  of  both  nations;  but  if  the  alli- 

"•^  Livy,  vn.  27. 

•*  01.  108. '4:  402.     Diodonis,  rvi.  66.      Tbey  had  already  restored 
Hipponinm  preTionslj,  which  had  been  laid  waste.    Diodoms,  xr.  24. 
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ance  became  dissolved,  and  Latium  maintained  her  sepa- 
rate independence,  it  was  easier  for  the  Latins  than  the 
Romans  to  retain  these  subjects:  as  indeed  they  manifestly 
derived  the  greatest  advantage  from  the  destruction  of  the 
colony  at  Satricum.  The  relations  of  Borne  to  the  sur- 
rounding people  were  no  longer  the  simple  relations  of  a 
single  state^  any  more  than  they  were  those  of  a  member 
of  a  confederacy,  but  they  were  the  undefinable  relations 
of  a  nation,  which  is  closely  linked  with  another  by  alliance 
and  oaths,  the  voice  of  which  is,  indeed,  perfectly  equal, 
but  which  is  firequently  led  into  an  opposite  direction 
by  entirely  different  interests,  and  still  oftener  by  jealousy 
and  envy:  a  relation  which  cannot  last,  which  is  quite 
intolerable. 
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In  what  way  the  treaty  of  the  year  261  granted  to  the 
Latin  state  independence  and  equality;  how  the  greater 
part  of  it  fell,  afterwards,  into  the  power  of  its  enemies, 
and  the  remainder  lost  the  form  of  a  confederacy,  and 
separately  took  shelter  imder  the  supremacy  of  Some; 
how  they  became  separated  from  one  another  after  their 
star  had  set;  and  at  ihe  same  time  how,  from  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Aequian  state,  Latin  towns  which  formerly  had 
only  been  equal  to  those  contained  in  the  number  of  the 
thirty  townships,  again  come  to  light  as  states: — all  these 
things  have  been  described  in  their  proper  places  in  the 
course  of  the  second  volume. 

After  the  considship  was  shared  with  the  plebeians, 
Latium  still  contained  the  same  isolated  states  as  appear 
after  the  deyastations  of  the  Gauls.  Tibur  and  Praeneste 
stood  apart  from  the  others,  each  soverain  of  a  district; 
those  places^  which  had  remained  as  Latins  after  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Yolscians,  must  again  have  formed  a  league 
with  one  another,  but  still  without  preventing  separate 
places,  such  as  Tusculum,  from  forming  an  equally  close 
connection  with  Borne:  Antium  was  an  entirely  fi>rein  state, 
and  so  were  Yelitrae  and  Privemum  also.  One  would  seek 
in  vain  for  compact  territories:  for  Boman  districts,  either 
assigned  or  occupied,  lay  mixt  among  the  Latin  ones. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  confederated  Latins 
or  any  of  their  towns  took  part  in  the  hostilities  against 
Tusculum,  and  it  is  more  probable  that  it  wa^  only  the 
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Praenestines^  and  whoever  may  have  been  their  allies,  that 
did  80 ;  but  however  this  may  be,  it  is  altogether  certain 
that  from  the  year  381  to  392  (397),  when  Latin  contin- 
gents after  a  long  interval  again  joined  the  Roman  stand- 
ards^^, the  peaceful  relation  between  them  was  never 
disturbed,  and  the  expression,  that  peace  was  granted  to 
the  Latins  at  their  request^,  is  erroneous,  and  occasioned 
by  the  very  frequent  confusion  of  peace  and  alliance.  It 
was  a  real  treaty  of  alliance;  and  between  two  states  per- 
fectly equal,  without  Rome  making  any  claims  for  an  ac- 
knowledgement of  her  soverainty:  neither  of  the  contract- 
ing parties  could  prevent  the  other  &om  prosecuting  its 
rights  by  war.^7  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  league 
of  Spurius  Cassius  was  merely  restored  again;  since  the 
general  assembly  of  the  Latins,  which  was  held  at  the 
spring  of  Ferentina^,  down  to  the  last  dissolution  of  their 
state  in  410  (415),  was,  from  the  time  that  the  nation 
had  freed  itself  fix>m  the  dominion  of  Rome,  a  soverain 
assembly  again,  as  in  the  third  century;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  during  its  dependence  on  Rome,  it  either  can- 
not have  been  held  at  all,  or  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
performing  sacred  rites.  There  were,  it  is  true,  no  longer 
thirty  states,  as  in  the  third  century,  since,  besides  those 
that  had  been  destroyed,  those  also  were  wanting  which 
had  not  yet  joined  them  again. 

The  statement,  that  in  the  year  in  which  the  conmumd 
belonged  to  a  Roman  general,  the  Latin  hosts  acknow- 
ledged and  saluted  him^,  which  proves,  that  Rome  had 
not  the  command  every  year,  and  consequently  that  it  alter- 


1**  Polybiiu,  n.  18.    '  VctfttSu — rk   r«r&  robs   Aaripobs   Mu  wpSyftara 
vwvrriaamo  must  be  referred  to  this. 

*  liiyy,  vn.  12. 

^  lAfjf  Tin.  S.    In  foedere  Latino  nihil  esse  qao  bellare  com  qnibiis 
ipsi  yelint  prohibeantor. 

**  Pestos,^!.  ▼.    Fhietor  ad  portam.    VoL  n.  p.  31. 

^  FestoF^  as  above. 
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nated^  is  Indeed  well-founded  for  all  the  times  during  which 
the  treaty  of  Gassius  was  in  force,  as  it  accords  with  the 
nature  of  a  perfectly  equal  alliance;  but  it  is  attested  most 
authentically  for  the  times  nearest  to  those  in  which  Cin- 
cius  wrote;  and,  since  the  time  of  Decius,  only  about  ISO 
years  had  elapst.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  this  circum- 
stance should  have  been  reported  here,  if  it  had  existed 
before  but  had  been  changed  just  at  last. 

Bespecting  the  union  of  the  armies  of  the  two  states 
into  one  by  the  combination  of  the  centuries  in  maniples, 
it  is  even  doubtful  whether  this  arrangement  existed  after 
the  league  of  Cassius,  although  it  is  said  to  have  been 
effected  by  the  second  Tarquin;  but  it  certainly  existed 
during  the  latter  period  of  the  league.  When  T.  Manlius 
and  P.  Decius  led  their  legions  against  the  Latins,  it  had 
become  so  firmly  establisht  by  a  duration  of  eighteen  years^ 
that  ihe  meeting  of  the  two  armies  resembled  a  civil  war.^7<^ 
Centurions  of  each  nation  had  the  command  of  the  mani- 
ples in  turn  every  other  year.^^  To  this  rotation  a  similar 
one  must  have  corresponded  in  the  supreme  command  of 
the  army;  a  regulation  which,  at  all  events,  was  most 
suited  to  a  perfect  equality.  Thus  we  must  regard  this 
statement  as  clearly  proved  in  reference  to  the  time  of 
this  last  league,  although  it  may  also  be  true  of  the  first 
alliance  made  on  a  footing  of  equality.  It  woidd  have 
been  no  obstacle  to  the  equality  of  the  centuries  of  both 
nations  in  the  maniple,  if  they  had  contained  an  unequal 
number  of  soldiers:  but  an  equality  of  honours  and  ad* 
vantages  presupposes  the  greatest  possible  equality  in  the 
number  of  the  contingents.  This  had  originally  been  the 
result  of  the  division  into  thirty  tribes  and  thirty  town* 
ships:  and  as  Rome  only  possest  twenty-five  tribes  when 
the  league  was  renewed,  the  Latin  towns  were  probably 
reduced  at  that  time  to  the  same   number,  and  if  this 

^  liTjr,  Tiu.  S,  fnU  ciyili  nuudme  bdlo  pngna  simiUs. 
"  Vol.  n.  p.  4a 
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did  not  suffice,  the  greater  towns  were  probably  required 
to  furnish  a  larger  contingent  To  accomplish  this,  some 
communities  must  have  been  divided,  or  forein  ones  ad- 
mitted, or  such  as  were  under  the  dominion  of  Borne 
been  assigned  to  the  Latins.  According  to  all  appear- 
ance, colonies  of  the  Soman  republic  joined  Latium  just 
at  this  time ;  though  not  all,  for  those  of  the  early  times 
remained,  which  had  been  establisht  as  an  image  of  the 
constitution  of  the  three  tribes,  and  of  which  the  colonists 
were  exdusiyely  Bomans.  This  change  is  mentioned  by 
Livyi7<;  and  though  it  may  appear  from  his  statement  that 
the  colonists  only  became  Latins  shortly  before  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war,  yet  it  is  not  even  quite  certain  that  he  so 
understood  it;  and  if  he  did,  it  is  an  errour  respecting  the 
time  of  the  same  kind  as  many  others  which  he  commits; 
like  the  opinion,  that  this  was  a  revolt  of  the  towns,  which 
Bome  connived  at  through  a  feeling  of  weakness.  Of  Sig- 
nia,  Setia,  and  Circeii,  we  know  for  certain  that  they  were 
united  with  Latium  as  colonies  7':  of  Norba  and  Cora,  in 
the  same  district,  and  also  of  Ardea,  the  same  thing  must 
be  concluded.  I  do  not,  however,  at  all  mean  to  assert 
hereby,  that  it  was  Bome  which  restored  Norba  and  Cora 
as  colonies  after  the  fall  of  the  Yolscian  power:  this  may 
certainly  have  been  done  by  Latium  after  the  Gallic  time 
or  rather  conjointly  by  both  states,  as  the  account  of  the 
colony  at  Setia,  which  represents  the  addition  of  Boman 
colonists  to  others,  may  possibly  be  a  mistake  for  another 
settlement  made  at  the   same  time  merely  as  a   comple- 

iTi  Xiivy,  ym.  5.  Colonias  Testras  Lfttinnm  Bomano  praetnlisse 
imperiom. 

^'  Liyy,  Tin.  3.  Yelitrae,  which  Is  mentioned  In  tins  passage 
along  with  Signia,  most  he  excluded,  as  nothing  wairants  ns  in  con- 
dading,  that  the  war,  which  presupposes  the  expulsion  of  the  ookmy, 
ended  in  such  a  manner  that  the  colony  was  restored.  The  frequent 
mention  of  the  Boman  colony  in  this  town,  and  its  incorporation  with 
the  Latin  state  together  with  the  colonies,  may  have  been  the  cause 
of  the  mistake. 
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meat.  ^74  Norba  was  a  fortress  in  the  Pomptinian  terri- 
tory 7^;  and  as  the  assignment  of  the  confiscated  district 
of  £cetrae  is  also  mentioned  as  a  new  foundation  of  Signia, 
which  was  situated  in  these  regions  7^;  so,  also,  the  assign- 
ment of  the  Pomptinian  territory  in  the  year  375,  may 
answer  to  the  establishment  of  the  colony  of  Norba  ;  per- 
haps, also  to  that  of  Cora.  Five  men  were  appointed  at 
Some  to  superintend  this  division  ^^ :  a  number  that  occurs 
nowhere  else  for  this  business,  which  was  always  entrusted 
to  triumvirs  or  decemvirs;  but  we  may  safely  conclude  that 
there  were  five  in  this  case,  because  Latium  appointed 
exactly  the  same  number  to  a  decemvirate  in  ord^  to 
transact  the  common  business  of  both  states.  That  Signia 
too  was  now  a  restored  colony,  is  clear  to  me  indeed:  but 
even  the  person  who  does  not  admit  this,  may  now  see  ex- 
plained how  this  place  was  a  real  Boman  colony  fit>m  the 
beginning,  and  the  reason  why  it  is  not  mentioned  like 
the  other  four  places  among  the  thirty  Latin  towns,  and 
why  afterwards  in  the  Hannibalian  war  it  stands  among 
the  Latin  colonies.  The  latter  name  was  retained  by  those 
which  Rome  ceded  to  the  Latin  state  after  its  dissolution : 
and  thus  the  reverst  conclusion  becomes  establisht,  that 
such  places  as  Sutrium  and  Nepete,  which  had  received  their 
colonies  before  the  last  dissolution  of  the  Latin  confede- 
racy, and  are  afterwards  reckoned  among  the  Latin  colonies, 
served  to  complete  the  number  of  places.  Their  distant 
situatibn  cannot  have  prevented  this,  for,  as  I  have  al- 
ready remarkt,  the  territories  of  the  two  allied  states  lay  in 
scattered  parcels  and  mixt  together.  The  service  of  their 
contingents  was  more  important  for  Rome,  if  they  were 
distributed  among  the  Latin  centuries  and  incorporated 
with  the  legions.     Lavici,  although  originally  a  Latin  state 

"*  IaT7,yi.S0,  nori  coloni  adacripti:  an  earlier  cdoDy  is  nowhere  men- 


'*  Quae  an  in  Fomptino  eiset,  livy,!!.  84. 

»•  VoL  IL  p.  93.  "  Uyy,  vi.  21. 
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and  a  colony^  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  added  to 
Latium  at  that  time,  simply  beeause  it  does  not  occur 
among  the  Latin  colonies:  its  colonists  were  probably  in- 
corporated in  the  Publilian  tribe,  which  was  formed  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  renewed  league,  and  the  region  of 
which  must  have  lain  in  that  district.  The  Pomptinian 
tribe,  the  second  instituted  at  that  time,  must  have  been 
composed  of  places  in  the  Pomptinian  territory,  not  the 
marshes  of  this  name,  but  the  steep  declivities  of  the  hills, 
which  the  traveller  who  passes  the  marshes  on  the  Appian 
way  sees  on  his  left.  Now  as  Arcadian  places  violently 
opposed  their  incorporation  into  Megalopolitans^  so  here 
two  communities,  which  Rome  and  Latium  had  assigned 
to  one  another,  without  consulting  their  wishes,  may  not 
have  submitted  to  this  assumed  power,  may  even  have 
become  avowedly  hostile  in  consequence;  and  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  this  may  have  occasioned  the  hostilities  with 
Yelitrae  and  Privemiun^^^^  which  broke  out  just  in  that 
year,  392  (397),  when  the  renewed  treaty  was  carried  into 
effect,  as  is  evident  &om  the  sending  of  the  Latin  con- 
tingents and  from  the  institution  of  the  tribes  mentioned 
above.  These  communities  invaded  the  neighbouring  ter- 
ritories: if  the  object  of  the  war  was  only  to  compel  them 
to  yield  to  the  decree  made  respecting  them,  it  is  easy 
to  understand,  why  the  courageous  Privematans  gave  in 
without  allowing  matters  to  come  to  extremities,  in  393 
(398).  The  Yelitemans  seem  to  have  yielded  as  soon  as 
an  armed  force  appeared. 

Tibur  cannot  then  have  been  included  in  this  Latium ; 
nor  Praeneste,  if  it  only  conluded  a  truce  with  the  Romans 
four  years  afterwards:  still  when  the  war  against  Home 
broke  out,  they  were  united  with  the  rest  of  Latium. 

It  was  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  restored 
Latin  state,  that  it  was  no  longer  governed,  as  of  old, 
by  a  dictator,  according  to  the  Alban  custom,  but  as  at 

*"  See  abore,  p.  SS. 
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Borne,  by  two  cbiefr  chosen  annually,  under  the  name  of 
pretors.^79  Bespecting  the  form  of  their  diets  we  have 
no  express  statement:  there  is  also  now  no  trace  of  a  per* 
manently  assembled  senate,  and  there  is  the  same  proba* 
bility  that  it  continued  to  be  the  custom  only  for  select 
committees  of  the  senates  of  several  places  to  meet  to* 
gether.  But  that  there  was  a  senate,  is  clear  firom  the 
mention  of  the  ten  First,  who  accompanied  the  pretor  as 
ambassadors^:  and  that  by  the  concilium  of  the  Latins 
we  are  not  to  understand  a  general  meeting  of  the  people 
without  an  assembly  of  the  representatives ;  but  that  it 
was  in  reality  rather  the  latter,  whose  decrees  were  ratified 
throughout  by  the  assembled  people  only  as  a  matter  of 
form ; — is  proved  by  the  expressions  used  in  relating  the 
transaction,  which  preceded  the  embassy  of  the  pretor 
Annius.     They  are  peculiar  to  business  in  the  senate.^^ 

The  more  immediate  inducement  to  make  those  con- 
cessions to  the  Latins,  beyond  which  their  claims  could 
never  go,  arose  evidently  from  the  danger  of  the  Gauls, 
who  seemed  resolved  to  settle  down  permanently  in  La- 
tium,  as  their  tribes  east  of  the  Adriatic  settled  there, 
partly  divided  from  one  another  by  great  districts.  To 
yield  for  such  an  object  to  claims,  which  were  otherwise 
provoking  as  the  assumptions  of  an  inferior,  was  a  wisdom, 
such  as  Athens  repeatedly  shewed  about  the  same  time. 
But  it  was,  on  the  other  hand,  an  advantage  to  the  pa- 
tricians, to  which  they  sacrificed  the  pride  and  supremacy 
of  the  republic  without  hesitation,  that  they  could  threaten 
their  adversaries  with  the  help  of  the  confederates,  and 
hope  to  deprive  them  again  of  the  equality  which  had 
been  conceded. 

A  confederacy  of  republics  without  a  permanent  ma- 
gistracy at  its  head,  can  only  hope  to  maintain  itself  by 

"•  liry,  vni.  3.  "  Livy,  vra.  8. 

**  lAry  Tin.  3, 4.    Fraetores,  quidnam  ad  ea  responderi  placeat,  refemnU 
Com  alhid  alii  cenaerent— . 
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consisting  of  such  a  number  of  places,  that  their  voting 
can  be  conducted  as  in  a  court  of  justice ;  and  if  misun- 
derstandings arise,  by  being  able  to  find  impartial  men 
among  them,  who  are  acknowledged  to  be  so,  and  are 
able  to  act  as  mediators.  An  alliance  between  two  free 
states  with  perfectly  e(}ual  rights,  not  for  a  transitory  ob- 
ject, but  as  a  permanent  political  union,  can  scarcely  be 
kept  together  by  a  common  prince,  if  clashing  interests 
produce  hostilities  in  their  minds,  which  are  always  jealous 
of  one  another. 
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THE  EARLIEST  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE 
MANIPULAR  LEGION. 


W  HEN  fire-armB  in  the  seventeentli  century  were  made 
more  uaable  and  handy,  it  was  soon  perceived,  that  troops 
provided  with  them  in  greater  proportion,  and  drawn  up 
with  a  larger  &ont,  had  such  decided  advantages  over  the 
deep  masses  arranged  in  the  old  fashion,  and  armed  for 
the  most  part  with  pikes,  that  it  was  thought  wiser,  if 
the  soldier  could  have  the  necessary  individual  training,  to 
submit  to  the  disadvantages  which  sometimes  could  not 
be  avoided  in  an  engagement  with  deep  masses.  In  the 
same  way  Iphicrates,  about  the  hundredth  Olympiad,  had 
considered,  that  the  phalanx  could  only  be  overcome  either 
by  an  overwhelming  increase  of  the  masses  and  of  phy- 
sical power,  that  is,  by  increasing  the  depth  of  the  ranks 
and  the  strength  of  the  spears,  or  by  picking  out  and  train- 
ing the  individual  for  a  service,  which  held  a  middle  place 
between  that  of  the  phalangite  and  the  arquebusier.  It 
must  have  appeared  that  with  the  former  system  both 
parties  woidd  again  be  on  an  equality  after  a  short  time, 
as  those  who  suffered  would,  with  the  most  ordinary  degree 
of  common  sense,  adopt  the  innovation,  the  only  difficulty 
of  which  consisted  in  the  management  of  the  spears:  the 
second  could  not  be  applied  in  the  case  of  a  militia,  but 
afforded  decided  advantages  to  mercenary  troops  when 
permanently  assembled.  Iphicrates  therefore  establisht 
the  service  of  the  peltasts,  to  whom  he  gave  indeed  a 
spear  half  as  long  again  as  was  usual,  but  it  was  chiefly 

VOL.  III.  H 
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by  providing  them  with  a  sword  double  the  size  of  the 
one  hitherto  used,  that  he  rendered  them  fit  to  resist  the 
enemy  man  to  man.  For  instead  of  this  weapon  the 
Greeks  had  previously  only  a  short  knife  like  the  modem 
Amaouts;  and  if  the  phalanx  were  broken,  the  enemy, 
provided  with  a  real  sword,  could  master  their  opponents. 
For  a  time  the  new  arrangement  had  surprising  success: 
but  as  it  was  only  adopted  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and 
even  then  remained  stationary  instead  of  improving  and 
being  recognised  only  as  a  first  step,  Philip,  anxious  to 
secure  a  quick  decision,  could  choose,  with  &r  greater 
success,  that  other  system,  which  was  suited  to  his  people 
and  his  circumstances.  The  prudent  king  may  have  con- 
sidered that  a  long  time  elapses  before  a  people  abandons 
bad  institutions  that  have  come  down  from  its  fore&thers, 
however  striking  their  injurious  effects  may  be:  at  least 
so  it  happened,  and  Greece  was  subdued  before  any  one 
thought  of  opposing  the  Macedonian  tactic  against  the  Mace- 
donians themselves.  It  remained  afterwards  predominant 
fix)m  generation  to  generation:  and  the  peltast-system  was 
preserved  only  in  conjunctioQ  with,  and  subordinate  to 
the  other,  and  in  an  imdevelopt  state. 

A  passage  in  Livy,  which  is  equaled  by  few  others 
in  comprest  richness  of  information^^,  states,  that  the 
military  arrangement  of  old  was  that  of  the  phalanx,  which 
presupposes  that  the  Romans  too  carried  at  that  time  a 
lance  of  moderate  length,  and  a  knife  instead  of  a  sword. 
Many  ancient  inrtitutiona  continued  amongrt  them  long 
after  they  had  been  changed  by  the  Greeks,  as  the  use 
of  the  round  Aigolic  shield,  instead  of  which  Iphicrates 
found  a  far  larger  one  introduced,  and  in  the  same  way, 
perhaps,  the  use  of  brass,  which  was  for  a  long  time  after- 


'"  LiTj,  Yin.  8.  I  quote  passages,  which  are  frequently  referred  to, 
hecanse  eren  a  careful  reference  intermpts  the  reader,  if  he  has  to  lo<4c  for 
a  few  words;  he  may  eren  pass  by  those  which  are  meant;  sack  a  long  pas* 
sage,  however,  immediately  strikes  the  eye. 
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wards  cheap  and  abundant  in  Italy.  Caesar  says  in  Sallust, 
^^  that  the  Bomans  borrowed  thcdr  arms  from  the  Samnites : 
if  this  had  been  written  by  the  dictator  himself,  every 
scruple  would  have  been  silenced  by  his  testimony^  which 
could  not  be  for  a  moment  questioned  in  reference  to  a  subject 
of  which  he  was  the  greatest  master:  but  as  it  is  clearly 
Sallust  himself  that  speaks,  we  have  to  consider,  that  the 
armour  of  the  Samnites  in  the  fifth  century^  such  as 
noay  be  seen  in  the  armour  of  the  gladiators  from 
Pompeii,  represents  that  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  Without 
attempting  a  solution  here,  which  could  only  consist  of 
uncertain  possibilities,  I  shall  explain  the  peculiar  features 
of  the  manipular  arrangement.  Few  passages  in  ancient 
writers  have  experienced  such  wild  conjectural  criticism 
as  that  of  Livy:  for  it  has  been  utterly  misunderstood^. 
Now  though  one  cannot  avoid  shewing,  that  Livy  in  one 
point  did  not  imderstand  his  excellent  materials  and  trans- 
mitted them  in  an  erroneous  light,  yet  this  ought  not  to 
need  an  apology,  as  it  rescues  a  text  perfectly  consistent 
in  itself  and  confirmed  by  all  manuscripts,  from  the  vio- 
lence of  blind  criticism. 

According  to  his  account,  the  legion  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century  consisted  of  five  divisions^  or  cohorts, 
which  particular  name  he  avoids,  because  it  assumed  after- 
wards two  entirely  difierent  meanings :  but  we  shall  make 
use  of  it^  or  call  them  batallions,  widi  the  same  liberty 


»•»  CatiL  c.  51. 

**  Philologen  of  mightj  learning  and  dear  understanding  did,  nerer- 
iheless,  not  understand  that  the  oonrse  of  time  changed  the  forms  of  things 
in  antiquity  too:  so  that  it  ought  rather  to  be  shewn  whether  the  same 
peculiarities  can  be  supposed  to  exist  in  a  number  of  centuries,  either  pre- 
ceding or  succeeding,  in  a  political  or  military  institution  bearing  the  same 
name.  Because  Foljbius  had  described  the  old  legion  as  it  was  before 
Marina,  his  description  was  to  hold  good  for  every  period  of  the  early  times, 
and  erery  account  must  be  forced  to  agree  with  it:  just  as  if  a  batallion  of 
the  thirty  years'  war,  or  of  that  in  the  Low  Coontries,  should  be  considered 
the  same  as  what  is  called  so  at  present 

H  2 
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as  our  ancestors  took  in  matters  of  this  kind.  These 
divisions  were  the  hastates,  the  principes,  the  triarians, 
the  rorarians,  and  the  accensi.  The  first  two  together 
were  called  antesignani  or  antepilani,  because  they  were 
drawn  up  before  the  standards  and  the  triarians,  who  were 
also  called  pilani;  each  of  them  contained  fifteen  maniples, 
or  thirty  centuries:  and  as  the  scheme  presupposed  thirty 
plebeian  tribes,  without  taking  into  account  their  dimi- 
nution and  gradual  restoration^  a  century  is  reckoned  at 
thirty  men,  exclumve  of  the  centurion.  So  fiir,  Livy  is 
clear.  But  he  fiirther  found,  that  the  last  three  were 
likewise  divided  into  fifteen  maniples  each,  but  that  three 
maniples,  one  from  each  cohort,  or  six  centuries,  were 
always  united  into  one  vezillum,  which  accordingly  con- 
sisted of  180  privates  under  six  centurions*^: — ^and  here 
he  became  completely  bewildered.  But  his  mistake  can 
mislead  no  one,  since  the  three  last  cohorts  according 
to  his  statements  would  contain  24,300  privates^,  and 
the  whole  legion,  whose  strength  at  that  time  he  calculates, 
in  the  same  chapter,  at  5000  at  the  utmost,  26,100  pri- 
vates, besides  870  centurions.  The  <x>mplete  cohort,  with- 
out reference  to  the  diminution  of  the  tribes  below  their 
original  number^,   and  to  their  gradual  completion,  con- 


1**  One  among  them  most  have  had  the  command  of  the  whole  vex- 
illam:  bat  it  oonld  not  have  passed  from  one  to  the  other,  bat  mosl 
always  hare  belonged  to  the  triarians,  as  the  light-armed  in  the  sabseqaent 
legion  had  no  centurions  of  their  own  (Poljbius,  n.  24).  Hence  the  pri- 
mus pilas:  the  remembrance  of  his  distinction  remained. 

^  Fifteen  ordines,  each  of  three  primi  pili,  and  each  of  the  latter  of  three 
rexilla,  of  which  each  contained  186  men  (180  privates  and  6  centurions) 
135  X  ISO.  Here  the  combination  of  all  the  three  cohorts,  and  there  the 
circumstance  that  the  triarians  were  composed  of  three  divisions,  which  I 
shall  speak  of  presentlj,  have  misled  him,  and  he  cannot  possibly  have  made 
his  calculation.  It  is  very  fortunate  that  he  did  not,  since  the  discoveiy  of 
a  result  perfectly  impossible  would  perhaps  have  been  followed  by  the 
necessary  consequence  of  striking  oat  the  notice  altogether. 

"^  As,  however,  there  were  also  annalists,  who  took  notice  of  this,  we 
read  of  cohorts  of  600  men:  Vol.  i.  p.  479,  note  1093. 
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tained  thirty  centuries  of  thirty  men  each,  consequently 
900  men:  and  no  one  can  doubt  that,  where  everything 
was  so  regular  and  Sjrmmetrical^  all  five  would  have  been 
of  equal  strength:  consequently  the  legion,  according  to 
the  scheme,  contained  4500  men.^^®  Of  these  400  were 
hastates,  900  principes,  and  900  triarians, — 2200  heavy- 
armed  troops  of  the  line:  200  hastates,  and  900  rorarians, 
— 1 100  light-armed  men :  the  same  proportion  which  existed 
among  the  Greeks  between  the  latter  and  the  hoplites, 
and  which  was^  probably,  the  same  among  the  Bomans, 
so  long  as  the  phalangite  arrangement  continued.^  The 
900  accensi  were  a  depdt  batallion,  which  followed  the 
legion  into  the  field-^^ 

Bespecting  the  three  cohorts  of  the  hoplites  we  learn 
fix)m  Varro^,  that  the  hastates  had  spears,  the  principes 

"*  Jayj*b  statement  of  500  does  not  agree  with  this,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  Latin  war,  when  there  were  only  27  tribes,  the  cohort  could  only  contain 
810,  the  legion  4050  men.  This  wonld  agree  with  the  proposed  alteration 
guaienuM  mHHbua;  which  should  not  haye  been  yentnred  npon  at  all  so^ong  as 
an  explanation  was  wanting,  according  to  which  the  number  of  the  constitu- 
ent parts  produced  thus  much  without  being  forced:  and  perhaps  there  is 
here  indeed  a  slip  of  the  pen;  it  is  possible  that  the  annalist,  whom  Livjr  had 
before  him,  stated  here  the  actual  strength,  and  had  clearly  known  before- 
hand, that  he  was  giving  a  scheme.  I  diould  not,  however,  like  to  alter  the 
text,  not  only  because  Livy  has  fallen  into  an  errour  in  an  unaccountable 
manner,  but  because  he  may  have  been  led  into  it  by  his  annalists,  if  the  lat- 
ter wisht  to  give,  in  round  numbers,  the  strength  which  the  legion  would 
have  had  after  the  completion  of  the  35  tribes,  if  its  constitution  had  not 
been  altered:  namely  cohorts  of  1050  men. 

•  Vol.Lp.480.  foU. 

^  YoL  I.  p.  480.  folL  There  is  clearly  an  errour  in  the  text  in  the  calcu- 
lation of  the  numbers  of  the  legion.  According  to  the  text  there  were  only 
600  hastates  altogether,  whereas  it  is  certain  that  there  were  as  a  fact  900. 
Nor  will  the  legion  according  to  the  text  contain,  as  it  should  by  Niebuhr's 
statement  just  before,  4500.  For  2200  heavy  armed  +  1100  light  armed 
+  900  accensi  =  4200.  Niebubr  probably  intended  to  write.  '*  Of  these 
600  were  hastates,  900  principes,  and  900  triarians,  2400  heavy-armed  troops 
of  the  line:  300  hastates,  and  900  rorarians,  1200  light  armed  men."  In  all 
with  the  900  accensi,  4500.    Tbakslatobs. 

**  De  Ling.  Lat  v.  16.  (iv.  p.  26.)  Hastati  dicti  qui  primi  hastis  pugna- 
bant«  pilani  qui  pilis,  principes  qui  a  'principio  gladiis:  ea  post  commntata  re 
militari  minus  iUustria  sunt. 
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swords,  and  the  triarians  pila,  whence  they  were  called 
pilani;  and  that  the  explanation  of  these  names  had  be- 
come obscure  through  the  change  in  military  affairs.  And 
indeed  not  only  did  the  name  pilani  disappear,  but  it  hap- 
pened by  a  caprice  of  fate,  that  in  the  manipular  legion, 
which  Polybius  describes,  and  which  for  the  advantage  of 
a  simple  expression  we  may  call  the  middle  one,  those  only 
who  were  then  called  triarians  carried  spears;  and  the  two 
divisions  of  the  front  line  pila,  notwithstanding  the  name  of 
one  of  them.  But  what  Yarro  expressly  teaches  us,  would 
even  follow  from  the  names  pilani  and  -antepilani.  We 
cannot  perhaps  conclude  from  Yarro's  account,  that  the 
principes  had  entirely  laid  aside  the  lance:  it  is  very  im- 
probable, that  their  imagination  would  have  been  fright- 
ened by  this  apparently  defenceless  state  when  opposed  to 
an  enemy  armed  with  it:  but  at  the  same  time  it  may  per- 
haps be  inferred,  that  the  hastates  still  continued  to  be 
provided  only  with  the  knives  customary  before,  while  the 
former  on  the  other  hand  received  the  strong,  straight, 
two-edged  blades  adapted  for  thrusting,  and  which  they 
were  trained  to  use  in  fighting. 

There  were  heavy-armed  and  light-armed  hastates;  the 
latter  armed  in  the  same  way  as  all  the  light  troops  of  the 
legion  were  subsequently:  and  slingers,  who  were  omitted 
when  the  legion  was  changed:  these  are  the  rorarians  of 
Livy.  The  arms  of  the  former  were  those  of  the  fourth 
class  of  Servius:  the  name  of  the  rorarians  must  originally 
have  signified  slingers^^;  for  such  were  the  light  troops  of 
the  fifth  class;  although  it  was  afterwards  transferred  to 
the  light-armed  hastates,  and  was  used  to  designate  them 
at  least  in  the  time  of  Plautus.^'  The  phalanx  had  been 
formed  out  of  the  first  three  classes:  so  long  as  the  consti- 
tution of  the  centuries  remained  unaltered,  no  change  can 

'**  Here  for  once  the  ancient  etjrmologists  hare  hit  npon  the  tmth;  nor 
was  it  possible  to  miss  it:  drippers,  sprinklers,  because  single  drops  &U 
(quod  roraf),  before  the  rain  ponrs  down. 

■•  Varro,  de  ling.  LaL  vii.  S.  (vi.  p.  92.) 
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have  been  made  in  their  arms  any  more  than  in  those  of 
the  light  troops.  The  means  by  which  we  may  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  how  they  were  now  distributed,  is  afforded 
us  by  the  principes  and  triarians.  It  cannot  possibly  be 
disputed,  that  the  former  are  to  be  lookt  for  in  the  first 
class:  their  magnificent  arms^^  and  the  name  itself  point 
thither:  but  their  thirty  centuries  do  not  yet  exhaust  those 
of  the  juniors  of  this  class.  The  remaining  ten  are  to  be 
found  without  doubt  among  the  triarians,  whose  name  can- 
not have  reference  to  their  number^,  but  must  have  been 
occasioned  by  their  cohort  consisting  of  three  divisions: 
the  contingents  of  the  three  classes^:  that  is,  the  ten  re- 
maining centuries  of  the  first,  and  just  as  many  from  the 
second  and  third  classes.  The  two  latter  however  fur- 
nisht  an  equal  number  for  their  hastates,  on  account  of  the 
strength  of  their  centuries  compared  with  those  of  the 
first.^  Thus  it  follows,  that  thirty  centuries  of  the  first 
class  had  received  good  swords,  according  to  all  appear- 
ance without  laying  down  their  lances:  ten  had  received 
pila  instead  of  the  lances;  and  likewise  each  ten  of  the 
twenty,  which  were  fumisht  by  each  of  the  two  following 
classes:  ^e  other  halves  of  their  contingents  remained 
unaltered,  like  those  of  the  last  classes.  As  to  the  state- 
ment of  Livy  that  the  first  three  cohorts,  ascending  from 
the  hastates,  were  formed  of  proportionably  older  and  more 
experienced  soldiers,  it  is,  like  l^e  representation  he  gives 
of  the  triarians,  quite  an  improper  application  of  what  he 
knew  of  the  arrangemoit  of  the  middle  legion,  and  here 

***  Inngnibus  mazime  armis;  JArj,  Tin.  8. 

*  Triarians  caimot  signify  the  third:  that  would  be  TerHariu 

**  A  trace  of  this  is  perceptible  in  LiT7*s  misunderstood  state- 
ments of  the  three  divisions  of  each  ordo,  each  of  which  was  again 
dhrided  into  three.  Hence  also  the  name  of  primnt  pUnt  is  probably 
derived :  it  is  natoral  that  the  pilani  of  the  first  daas  rankt  before 
those  of  the  second*  and  these  again  in  their  turn.  (Compare  aboTei 
note  185.) 

^  Compare  VoL  i.  p.  479 
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absolutely  false.  The  soldiers  were  not  divided  according 
to  age  and  experience  in  war  into  the  four  orders  of  the 
infantry,  as  Polybius  has  described,  until  the  170  centu- 
ries of  the  militia  ceast  to  exist,  and  the  levies  were  made 
directly  from  the  tribes. 

His  account  of  the  arrangement  and  movements  of  the 
five  cohorts  in  battle  is  perhaps  equally  erroneous.  Their 
maniples  may  have  been  arranged  while  marching^^e  i^  the 
manner  he  describes:  respecting  the  accensi  one  does  not 
see  why  a  place  should  have  been  assigned  them  in  the 
battle,  unarmed  as  they  were,  since  those  who  were  wanted 
as  a  reserve  were  placed  in  the  ranks:  and  the  rorarians 
could  not  occupy  the  place  behind  the  triarians,  till  they 
had  retreated  to  their  rear  as  soon  as  the  troops  of  the  line 
commenced  fighting.  For  it  was  the  duty  of  the  rorarians, 
to  open  the  battle  together  with  the  light-armed  hastates, 
who  afterwards  withdrew  behind  the  heavy-armed  hastates, 
and  must  have  formed  the  last  parts  of  the  phalanx  of  their 
cohort.  The  arrangement  of  the  maniples  according  to 
gradations,  which  he  evidently  conceives  to  have  been  the 
case  with  all  five,  can  therefore  at  the  utmost  be  true  of 
the  first  three  cohorts.  But  probably  no  unchangeable 
rule  prevailed  here:  it  was  indeed  a  wise  maxim  in  the 
Roman  tactic,  to  begin  the  battle  with  the  smallest  possi- 
ble number  of  their  forces,  to  demand  of  these  the  utmost 
exertions,  and  while  the  enemy  was  growing  tired,  to  re- 
serve the  greatest  possible  force  for  the  decisive  moments 
and  at  last  for  following  up  the  victory.  But  if  the  enemy 
rusht  onwards  with  great  numbers  and  vehemently,  or 
adopted  the  system  of  the  Roman  tactic,  the  maniples  of 
the  single  ordines  were  certainly  not  led  out  one  after  the 

***  In  the  agmen  quadrtUum,  where  the  front  of  the  army  drawn  np 
for  battle  was  the  same  as  in  marching;  whereas  in  the  {igmenbngumthe 
maniples  of  each  cohort  formed,  according  to  circumstances,  on  the 
right  or  the  left  wing,  heads  of  colmnns  by  means  of  a  quarter  wheel- 
ing round:  and  according  to  circumstances  perhaps  each  column  of  a 
cohort  also  stept  in  behind  another. 
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otheTy  but  undoubtedly  advanced  with  their  united  force. 
If  the  maniples  of  the  hastates  and  principes,  placed  alter- 
nately, formed  the  &ont,  this  arrangement  was  in  reality 
the  same  that  Pyrrhus  adopted,  when  he  drew  up  alter- 
nately batallions  of  phalangites  and  of  such  as  were  armed 
according  to  the  Roman  fashion.  It  is  clear  that  passages 
were  left  open^  in  order  to  let  the  light-armed  troops  pass 
through  :  and  these  also  enabled  the  triarians  to  come  for- 
ward, if  the  later  arrangement  really  existed  already.  And 
certainly  the  advance  of  a  troop  which  hurled  the  pila, 
might  give  a  complete  shock  to  an  enemy,  that  had  worn 
himself  out  by  contending  against  spears  and  swords,  or 
wrest  from  him  again  the  advantages  he  had  already 
gained:  still  it  did  not  afford  that  protection,  which  the 
advance  of  the  triarians  armed  with  spears  secured  to  lines 
that  were  overwhelmed:  and  it  is  something  more  than  a 
mere  possibility,  that  the  pilani,  just  the  reverse  of  what 
Livy  transfers  firom  the  constitution  of  the  later  legion, 
took  their  share  in  the  battle,  before  the  ranks  of  the  has- 
tates  and  principes  came  up.  This  was  especially  the  case 
in  the  Gallic  wars,  through  which,  as  it  is  said,  and  the 
statement  may  easily  be  believed,  this  weapon  came  into 
use.  The  Celts  sought  to  fight  man  against  man;  their 
size  and  fury  were  then  dreaded  by  the  Bomans;  lances 
they  would  have  seized,  pulled  down^  and  opened  to  them- 
selves a  passage.  A  pilum  stuck  fast  into  the  great  but 
weak  shield  of  the  Gauls,  even  though  it  did  not  pierce 
through  it,  made  it  awkward  to  use^  and  exposed  the  un- 
protected body  of  the  bearer  to  other  missiles,  before  the 
armies  came  to  close  quarters.  And  in  order  to  have  its 
proper  effect,  the  pilum  in  general  required  to  be  hurled  at 
a  certain  distance,  which  no  longer  existed,  when  the  first 
two  cohorts  were  engaged  in  close  combat. 

There  is  likewise  no  doubt  respecting  the  truth  of 
another  statement,  that  the  size  of  the  shields  was  in- 
creased, in  order  to  withstand  the  swords  of  the  Gauls^^, 

»»  Plutarch,  Caimll.  40. 
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against  which  the  brazen  Argolic  shields  afforded  no  pro- 
tection. At  the  same  time  the  dearth  of  brass,  which  was 
doubled  in  value  in  the  time  of  distress  after  the  taking 
of  the  city,  must  have  recommended  the  introduction  of 
cheaper  ones.  They  were  therefore  made  of  laths,  which 
were  cased  with  the  hide  of  an  ox***;  and  the  edges  were 
covered  with  an  iron  rim.  Iron  now  began  generally  to 
supply  the  place  of  brass  in  the  armour,  perhaps  merely 
on  account  of  the  high  price  to  which  the  latter  had  risen, 
not  for  its  greater  usefulness. 

In  what  way  the  Roman  soldiers  used  pila  and  swords 
when  they  were  drawn  up  ten  men  deep,  I  shall  shew  in 
my  account  of  the  middle  arrangement  of  the  legion,  which 
followed  the  one  I  have  just  explained. 

The  Romans  did  not  yet  rely  upon  being  able  to  give 
to  all  the  troops  of  the  line  that  personal  training,  which 
the  use  of  these  weapons  required:  here  too  the  transi- 
tion from  the  ancient  system  was  gradual;  and  is  still  con- 
tinued for  awhile,  though  within  narrower  Hmits,  along 
with  the  new  and  more  perfect  system.  In  this  case  also 
time  gave  the  latter  its  ftill  development,  and  rendered  the 
former  first  imimportant,  and  then  superfluous.  But  while 
the  phalangite  became  torpid  in  the  mass,  there  began 
with  personal  training  an  era  of  independent  and  new  life 
for  the  Roman  soldier,  whose  own  ability  did  not  remain 
confined  to  service  in  the  army.  Here  the  rulers  recog- 
nised the  necessity  of  preparing  new  means  for  the  wants 
of  the  times:  of  doing  away  with  what  was  antiquated 
and  a  hindrance:  some  persons  however  did  not  re- 
cognise the  same  necessity  in  the  forms  of  the  state, 
because  what  was  just  and  better  was  opposed  to  their 
own  advantage:  but  the  force  of  time  was  stronger  than 
their  stubbornness,  and  the  excess  of  the  evil  helpt  to 
remove  it. 


*^  This  however  was  nothing  new,  aa  the  shield  with  the  Gabine  treatj- 
upon  it  shews:  toL  L  p.  512. 
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Ihb  Sanmites  were  then  in  the  fuLiess  of  their 
strength:  in  extent  of  territory,  and  of  population  too,  they 
were  certainly  far  superior  to  Rome  and  her  allies.  Their 
tribes  extended  £com  the  Lower  sea,  where  they  separated 
Campania  from  Lucania,  right  up  the  Upper^^:  towards 
the  Liris,  in  the  mountains  of  Liicaoia,  and  down  upon 
the  plains  of  Apidia,  their  territories  embraced  far  more 
than  the  space  which  bears  the  name  of  Samnium  upon 
the  maps:  but  the  Campanians  and  Lucanians  had  become 
estranged  from  the  mother  people.  Samnium  itself  how- 
ever was  not  a  single  state,  but  a  confederacy  of  different 
and  independent  countries,  which  were  consequently  jealous 
of  their  confederates,  in  maintaining  their  own  independence. 
One  of  them,  the  Pentrians,  took  no  part  in  one  campaign' 
in  the  midst  of  the  war  against  the  Romans:  a  part  of  the 
Sanmites  received  the  Roman  municipium':  namely,  the 
Caudines,  of  whom  Sp.  Postumius  was  a  municeps^.  Ac- 
cording to  all  appearance  there  were  four  of  these  Samnite 
tribes,  in  accordance  with  the  regulative  number  of  the 
Sabellians^,  like  that  of  the  Marsian  confederacy:  the 
Caudines,  Hirpinians,  Pentrians,  and  Frentanians:  the  lat- 
ter of  whom  had  certainly  not  become  separated  from  them 
yet,  since  they  are  at  that  time  expressly  reckoned  among 
the   Samnites  by  foreiners.     The  southern  country  &om 

*»  Vol.  1.  pp.  91,  92.  •  (Livy,  xxn.  61  ?) 

•  VelleiQS,  1. 14.  *  Vol.  n.  pp.  62,  63.  *  Vol.  ii.  p.  84. 
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Surrentum  to  the  Silarus  may  have  contained  none  but 
allied  or  subject  places,  and  not  have  formed  a  part  of  the 
confederacy.  The  bond  of  the  Samnite  tribes  was  the 
same  as  the  bond  by  which  the  three  members  of  the 
Soman  confederacy  were  united:  mutual  municipium,  and 
diets  at  which  the  chiefs  of  the  nation  and  committees  of 
the  senates  met  together.  It  is  clear,  that  nothing  was  de- 
cided by  their  deUbeiations,  but  that  every  thing  had  to  be 
laid  before  the  council  and  commonalty  of  each  country: 
but  if  the  general  opinion  was  loudly  exprest  and  had  long 
demanded  what  the  assembled  deputies  now  proposed,  the 
latter,  might,  without  fear  of  being  made  responsible,  ordain 
and  carry  into  execution  what  had  not  yet  been  brought 
before  the  soverain  power  and  sanctioned  by  it.  It  is  further 
clear  and  is  confirmed  by  examples,  that  the  chie&  of  the 
country  could  summon  extraordinary  diets:  according  to 
analogy  and  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  may  be  considered  as 
certain  that  the  supreme  command  belonged  to  each  coun- 
try in  turn.  The  dictator  of  all  Samnium  had  the  name 
of  Imperator*^:  whether  it  be,  that  the  chief  magistracy 
among  each  people  was  so  called,  or  that  the  Pretor  or 
Meddix  to  whom  this  dignity  was  given  in  the  turn  of  his 
nation,  then  received  the  honour  of  this  name.  The  Sam- 
ixites  were  a  mixt  race  of  Oscans  and  Sabines;  the  diffe- 
rent peoples  perhaps  in  different  proportions:  it  is  clear, 
that  the  immigrants  were  once  the  ruling  class:  but  they 
had  become  united  with  the  ancient  inhabitants  into  one 
people,  and  had  not  remained  separated  like  the  Luca- 
nians;  it  was  by  this  real  union  that  the  nation  was  so 
strong.  Their  habits  and  character  were  Sabellian,  their 
language  Oscan. 

Italy  could  not  contain  Borne  and  Samnium  by  the  side 
of  one  another.  If  the  Samnites  had  measured  themselves 
and  the  state,  which  they  were  obliged  either  to  conquer 
or  to  submit  to,  not  merely  by  the  number  of  the  popula- 

*•  Vol.  I.  p.  107. 
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tion  or  bj  the  courage  and  waxlike  spirit  of  each,  if  they 
had  like  the  Itallcans  of  the  seyenth  century  drawn  together 
their  soverainty  into  one  capital  in  order  to  form  a  central 
pointy  as  the  only  means  of  effecting  a  perfect  union  of  a 
state  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  nations  of  Italy,  then  the 
soTerainty  would  have  belonged  to  their  nation.  This  is 
attested  by  the  hlstoiy  of  their  wars  with  the  Romans, 
and  of  their  unshaken  perseverance,  of  their  sufferings, 
and  their  destruction,  notwithstanding  the  fidsehoods 
and  dishonest  detractions  of  this  history.  It  must  be  ao* 
knowledged,  that  the  Samnites,  and  all  the  greater  nations 
of  Italy  fell  through  the  foUy  of  struggling  for  victory 
and  preservation  with  those  means  and  institutions  alone, 
which,  while  unimpaired  and  unexhausted,  had  &iled  in 
the  first  contest,  while  the  Romans,  unceasingly  thinking 
of  their  objects  and  preparing  what  was  adapted  to  them, 
trained  themselves  under  the  victories  of  their  enemies, 
like  vigorous  yAiths  under  a  hard  master. 

The  Samnites  had  ruled  at  Capua  from  the  year  331 : 
but  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  consisted  of  Oscans  and  of 
the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Tuscans  mixt  with  them: 
and  the  mildness  of  the  SabeUian  character,  although  the 
ruling  Sabellians,  just  like  the  Lucanians,  had  formed 
themselves  into  a  separate  populus  as  Campanians*,  was 
fitvorable  to  their  preserving  or  gaining  the  liberties  of  a 
kindly  treated  plebs.  He  who  is  familiar  with  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  orders  in  Italy,  must  see  plainly, 
that  the  1600  knights  at  Capua,  who  had  taken  no  part  in 
the  revolt  from  Rome,  were  the  Sabellian  houses,  four 
tribes*"^,  which  had  refiised  to  ratify  the  plebisdtum  re- 
specting the  league  with  the  Latins  and  the  allies  against 
Rome  and  Samnium.  A  revolution  which  did  not  go  so 
fiir  as  to  expel  the  Sabellians,  or  to  degrade  tiiem  so  much 
as  the  knights  at  Florence  by  the  ordinance  of  justice,  but 
still  deprived  them  of  the  soverainty  and  restored  to  the 
old  people  such  a  share  in  it,  tiiat  they  could  decide  against 

♦  Vol  I.  p.  93,  ""  Vol  u.  p.  84.  foil. 
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the  inclinations  of  the  Campaman  patricnans,  accoimts  for 
the  enmity  which  Capua  shews  against  Sanmium.  It  is 
true  that  in  antiquity,  as  well  as  in  modem  times,  colonies 
were  often  ungrateful,  and  in  the  fourth  generation  &om  the 
first  reception  of  the  Sanmites  at  Yultumum  the  blood  and 
manners  of  the  Sabellian  houses  may  have  been  greatly  mixt 
and  become  estranged  £x>m  the  Samnite  character.  Still  it 
is  only  by  the  above-mentioned  circumstances  that  it  can 
be  explained,  how,  notwithstanding  the  Samnite  colony, 
contempt  and  hatred  had  taken  root  between  the  luxurious 
inhabitants  of  the  city  and  the  shepherds  of  the  mountains, 
as  bitterly  as  once  between  the  effeminate  citizens  of  V ultur- 
num  and  the  old  Sabellians,  when  the  latter  descended 
from  the  mountains  to  gain  possession  of  the  richest  jewel 
which  Italy  contains  in  its  whole  extent.  The  dissensions  of 
the  populus  and  the  plebs,  of  which  the  former  regarded 
their  mighty  neighbours,  if  not  with  the  piety  of  a  well- 
disposed  colony,  yet  with  very  different  •eyes  from  the 
latter, — ^nay  may  even  have  expected  from  them  protection 
and  assistance, —  explain  further  the  weakness  of  Capua 
at  that  time.  This  city,  which  is  mentioned  together  with 
Rome  and  Carthage,  which  could  indulge  in  dreams  of  the 
soverainty  of  Italy,  was  certainly  not  inferior  to  Rome  at 
that  time  either  in  size  or  population.  But  the  population 
within  the  ringwalls  of  a  city  did  not  give  the  standard  of 
their  military  power,  nor  even  the  number  of  fireemen,  but 
only  that  of  the  citizens  who  lived  in  unison.  The  number 
of  slaves  must  have  been  great  in  the  city  in  which  gladia* 
tors  arose :  and  even  the  high  cultivation  of  the  arts,  which 
were  practist  by  slaves  in  the  ancient  republics,  although 
superintended  by  freemen,  leads  us  to  suppose  an  over- 
whelming number  of  them  in  every  manu&cturing  town. 
It  may  be  that  the  cultivation  of  the  richest  fields  in  the 
world  occupied  many  freemen  as  well;  but  a  city  which  re- 
veled in  the  highest  luxury  and  the  wildest  licentiousness, 
whose  main  street — the  Seplasia  —  counted  shops  upon 
shops,  where  ointments  and  perfumes  were  sold;  a  city  in 
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which  such  a  senate  and  such  a  people  quarreled,  as 
Pacuvius  Calavius  misused  against  one  another  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Hannibalian  war:  in  which  the  people 
forgot  so  shamelessly  all  respect  for  the  'government,  £rom 
want  of  feeling  for  its  dignity,  not  from  indignation  at  its 
profiuiation  by  unworthy  men:  in  which  licentiousness  went 
on  after  the  most  frightful  judgement  had  overtaken  hex 
most  distinguisht  citizens,  and  only  the  lowest  rabble  was 
lefi  in  her:  such  a  city  is  judged  in  history.  Still  the 
Campanians  shewed  themselves  fidthM  and  noble  afler  the 
Caudine  misfortune,  and  Decius  Magius  may  be  named  by 
the  side  of  the  best  of  the  Bomans:  nor  must  we  omit  to 
mention,  that  the  plastic  arts  in  Campania  had  attained  the 
highth  of  Grecian  excellence.  Neither  the  paintings  nor 
the  coins  yield  to  Grecian  art:  the  artists  had  acquired  a 
graceftdness  which  the  Etruscans  never  reacht:  they  worked 
in  a  great  and  easy  style;  the  mechanical  execution  is  as 
excellent  as  the  idea,  which  the  artist  strove  to  represent 
from  his  souL  The  Greek  mythology  in  the  Gampanian 
works  of  art  leads  us  to  the  in&Uible  conclusion,  that  they 
were  fauniliar  with  the  language  and  poetry  of  Greece:  and 
there  certainly  cannot  have  been  wanting  Gampanian  poets 
and  writers  in  the  Grreek  language,  though  no  memorial  has 
been  preserved  of  this  inoculated  literature.  They  possest 
one  species  of  literature  peculiar  to  themselves  in  burlesque 
comedies,  the  AttellaneS|  which  seem  to  have  been  usually 
improvised,  and  in  the  representations  of  which,  either  imi- 
tations or  translations,  the  Roman  public  took  a  lively  plea* 
sure:  from  them  is  descended  the  excellent  Pulcinello,  who 
like  Campania's  heaven  and  plains  has  remained  unchanged 
in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  ruling  nations. 

It  is  certain  that  the  name  Campanians  signifies  citizens 
of  Capua:  but  it  is  not  confined  to  the  city.  Italy  at  that 
time  had  already  a  country  called  Campania,  though  with 
&r  narrower  limits  than  the  region  which  Augustus  ex- 
tended as  far  as  the  Liris.  Capua  had  been  warlike,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  Italian  law  of  nations  was  in  possession 
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of  extensive  territories.  Bendes  the  real  Campanian  land, 
the  Phlegnean  fields,  there  belonged  to  the  city,  as  we  are 
expressly  informed,  the  Falemian  district,  the  Stellatian 
plain,  and  the  territories  of  the  subsequent  colonies  of  Yul- 
tumum,  Litemum,  and  the  ancient  Grreek  Dicsearchia.*^ 
But  in  addition  to  Capua's  own  possessions  just  mentioned, 
there  belonged  to  Campania  the  bee  towns,  which  lying  in 
a  circle  around  their  head  stood  to  Capua  in  a  relation 
similar  to  that  of  the  Latin  towns  to  Borne.  The  citizens 
who  had  the  soverainty  at  Cum»,  Atella»  Acerrse,  Calatia,, 
Suessula  and  Casilinum  had  gone  forth  fix)m  the  Sabellian 
conquerors  of  Capua.  The  great  and  populous  towns  of 
Nuceria  and  Nola,  the  latter,  according  to  the  language  of 
its  coins  and  the  representations  of  the  Greeks,  with  a  hel- 
lenised  population,  were  &ithful  to  the  Samnites  as  allied 
towns. 

The  Samnites  were  then  spreading  their  conquests 
from  the  upper  Vultumus  towards  the  Liris,  over  a  coun- 
try in  which  old  Ausonian  tribes  had  maintained  them- 
selves. Among  these  the  Sidicinians  were  the  most  im- 
portant people,  whose  town  Teanum,  was  called  great^ 
even  among  the  largest  cities  of  Italy,  and  their  territory 
once  extended  as  &r  as  Fregellss.^^'  Still  when  the  Sam- 
nites invaded  them,  they  despaired  of  their  own  power,  and 
sought  assistance  from  the  Campanians. 

At  this  time  and  even  as  early  as  the  fourth  century 
Campanian  legions  were  of  great  importance  among  the 
forein  hosts  which  sold  their  services  in  Sicily^;  neither 

***  Salemiim  and  Bnzentuin,  which  came  under  the  dominion  of  Borne 
bj  the  destrnction  of  the  Campanian  state,  cannot  have  been  in  the  ponee- 
sion  of  Capua  at  the  time  which  is  here  8po]sen  of:  when  they  probably  came 
to  be  so,  will  be  stated  hereafter. 

•  Strabo^  v.  C3. 1 9.  (p.  249).  "  Livy,  vin.  22. 

"  The  Campanian  regiments  must  originally  haye  been  raised  in 
Campania,  and  perhaps  kept  complete  by  supplies  from  the  same 
quarter;  probably  in  consequence  of  stipulations.  In  the  course  of 
time  however  other  nations  (Samnites  and  Lacanians)    probably  be* 
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their  courage  nor  their  militaiy  eervioe  is  found  &ult  with, 
but  their  fidelity  is.  For  like  the  most  savage  barbarians 
they  wickedly  sold  their  services  to  the  highest  bidder, 
without  the  slightest  feeling  for  the  honour  of  soldiers : 
they  were  dreaded  by  the  cities,  where  they  were  qiiar« 
tered;  they  incessantly  attempted  to  make  themselves  mas- 
ters of  them,  and  when  they  succeeded,  they  acted  as 
highwaymen:  they  murdered  the  men,  and  divided  the 
women  and  children  among  them.  So  tempting  was  the 
service  in  Sicily  to  the  loose  vagabonds  of  these  countries, 
that  we  read  of  there  being  danger  in  the  time  of  Plato, 
lest  the  Greeks  should  be  rooted  out  of  the  island,  and 
their  cities  become  Punic  or  Oscan.'^  Thus  they  had 
already  made  themselves  masters  of  Entella,  and  also  in- 
habited Aetna.  The  militia  of  wealthy  Capua  resembled 
these  wild  vagabonds  only  in  their  name.  They  were 
defeated  by  the  Samnites  near  Teanum  in  the  first  battle, 
and  retreated  towards  their  capital.  The  conquerors  fol- 
lowed, deferring  the  war  against  the  Sidicinians;  they  crost 
the  Yultumus,  and  encampt  on  Mount  Tifiita,  which  over- 
looks Capua.  From  this  place  they  ravaged  the  rich 
plains  around  the  city,  till  the  flames  of  the  farms  and  the 
country-houses  drew  the  Campanians  into  the  field,  and 
afforded  to  the  Samnites  the  wisht  for  opportunity  of  a 
new  battle.  A  second  easy  victory,  booty,  and  devastation, 
seemed  to  have  satisfied  them:  the  connexion  of  the  narra- 
tive shews,  that  they  even  quitted  the  territory  of  Capua 


came  aa  preralent  among  them  in  number,  as  foreinen  of  all  nations 
Among  the  regiments  of  Walloons  in  Spain.  The  Romans  allowed 
no  recrmting  for  forein  oonntries,  and  prohablj  forbade  it  in  Campania 
also,  as  soon  as  they  obtained  the  role  there.  Nevertheless  the  name,  with 
remnants  of  the  old  stock,  might  yet  remain  for  a  long  while;  but  after  the 
death  of  Agathocles  we  hear  no  more  of  Campanians  but  of  Mamertines, 
as  the  general  name  of  the  Sabellian  mercenaries.  In  the  fifth  centniy, 
but  not  eariier,  we  also  find  Tyrrhenian  troops  in  Sicily  engaged  in  mer- 
cenary service. 

'**  Ep.  Yii.  p.  353,  e.  among  the  epistles  ascribed  to  Plata 

VOL.  III.  I 
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entirely.  Probably  their  men  wben  called  upon  served  for 
the  booty,  without  pay:  hence  their  campaigns  never  had 
the  connexion  and  duration  of  the  Roman  ones. 

Capua  had  perhaps  little  cause  for  fearing  a  siege ;  but 
her  territory  lay  open  without  protection  to  the  yearly 
inroads  of  the  Sanmites.  Nothing  but  the  alUanoe  of  a 
powerful  state  could  deliver  them  from  this  misfortune, 
or  from  a  peace  sueh  as  the  victors  might  dictate. 

They  turned  their  eyes,  as  Livy  says^  towards  Borne, 
which  was  the  only  state  that  could  stand  the  contest  with 
the  Sanmites  and  be  willing  to  venture  upon  it.  But  cdnoe 
the  year  396  (401)  the  two  nations  had  been  united  by  a 
league,  which  seems  to  have  been  brought  about,  not  only 
by  the  approximation  of  their  frontiers,  which  were  for- 
merly separated  by  considerable  nations,  but  also  by  the 
danger  of  the  Grauls,  who  were  particularly  dreaded  in  that 
age.  It  is  true  that  a  league,  as  understood  by  the  Italian 
people,  was  very  &r  from  being  always  an  xmion  for  mutual 
assistance.  According  to  the  notions  of  their  intemationBl 
law,  no  one  in  his  own  person  could  exercise  rights  in  a 
forein  state,  with  respect  to  any  business  whatsoever,  imless 
the  people  to  which  he  belonged  had  acquired  this  privil^e 
for  its  citizens  by  mutual  and  express  assurance:  and  as 
nations  ^that  had  waged  war  against  one  another  needed  a 
treaty  of  alliance,  in  order  to  enter  again  into  lawful  rela- 
tions to  one  another,  so  also  did  those  between  whom  con- 
nexions were  formed  for  the  first  time.  Then  they  also 
confined  their  mutual  right  of  war,  and  drew  limits,  within 
which,  as  far  as  they  could  reach,  each  was  allowed  to 
occupy  places  and  to  subdue  them.  In  the  limits  however 
assigned  to  one,  the  other  was  justified  indeed  in  making 
conquests,  if  war  led  him  so  fiir,  but  he  might  only  cany 
away  men  and  property;  the  towns  and  the  land  he  was 
bound  to  give  up  to  his  ally.^^^     Capua  had  without  doubt 

»<  This  is  dear  from  the  ancient  treaties  between  Rome  and  Carthage, 
Bome  and  the  Aetolians,  and  in  reference  to  Saznninm  from  livy  vni.  1. 
Pacem — Miquejus  adversut  Sidiemot  peiienmt 
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conaideTable  intercourse  with  Borne;  the  contrary  is  in  fact 
inconceivable,  and  even  the  name  of  the  Porta  Capena  may 
be  regarded  as  a  proof:  consequently  it  may  have  had  a 
treaty  also,  which  however  can  only  have  affected  such  rela- 
tions of  the  citizens  as  are  mentioned  above. 

It  may  be  that  the  league  between  the  Bomans  and  the 
Samnites  did  not  mention  the  Campanians,  and  had  in  no 
way  conceded  to  the  Samnites  the  right  of  subduing  them: 
but  it  surely  was  never  concluded  by  the  Bomans  alone, 
without  the  participation  of  the  two  nations  in  alliance  with 
them,  which  by  their  situation  were  much  more  concerned 
in  it  than  Bome  herself  It  is  utterly  impossible,  that 
Latium,  which  was  so  completely  united  with  Bome,  should 
not  have  had  an  equal  share  jn  concluding  it:  but  it  is  just 
as  inconceivable,  that  it  should  only  have  been  Bome  from 
which  the  Campanians  sought  protection,  by  means  of  a 
treaty  with  her,  or,  if  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  by  submit- 
ting to  her  sovereignty.  This  is  Livy's  representation, 
founded  upon  the  folly  of  supposing,  that  Latium  was 
legally  subject  at  that  time  to  the  Boman  republic,  though 
it  had  for  some  years  been  wavering  in  its  fidelity.*^*  But 
it  has  been  shewn  that  the  Latins  were  as  free  in  regard  to 
Bome  as  any  allied  state  has  ever  been;  they  would  never 
have  carried  on  the  war  against  the  Samnites  merely  to 
please  Bome,  and  according  to  his  own  representation  they 
were  involved  in  it.^^  During  its  progress,  the  year  408 
(413),  in  which  the  Boman  army  revolted,  passes  away  in 
a  most  unaccountable  manner  without  any  mention  of  the 
Samnites;  without  their  attempting  to  repair  the  loss  of 
the  preceding  campaign  by  availing  themselves  of  the  in- 
activity of  the  Bomans :  then  in  the  year  following  the 
consul  leads  the  Boman  army  into  Samnium,  so  that  the 
fruits  of  the  former  victories  were  not  lost  by  the  defense- 
less state  in  which  they  had  left  the  country.  Just  as  little 
do  the  Latins,  who  are  said  to  have  been  prepared  for  the 

«*  livy,  vuL  2, 3.  »*  lavy,  as  above. 
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Boman  war  even  in  the  year  befgre^^^  avail  themselves  of 
this  time.  The  armies,  which  fight  for  the  sovendnty  of 
Campania  in  the  year  407  (412),  are  exceedingly  large, 
even  though  the  numbers  stated  may  be  exaggerated,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  two  Koman  armies  would  have  been 
opposed  by  a  hundred  thousand  Samnites;  four  Roman 
legions,  the  greatest  force  that  Rome  alone  could  have  sent 
into  the  field^  would  certainly  have  been  unable  to  conquer 
them^  if  they  had  been  joined  only  by  the  Campanians  and 
Sidicinians.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Latin  war,  it  is 
remarkt  with  a  decision,  which  is  very  different  £rom  the 
arbitrary  view  of  an  annalist,  that  it  was  like  a  civil  war, 
for  the  officers  had  frequently  served  as  collegues  in  the 
same  legions,  and  the  soldiers  by  the  side  of  one  another 
in  the  same  maniples.  '^  It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that 
ihe  Marsians  and  Pelignians  were  then  allied  to  the  Sam- 
nites ^^,  but  the  country  of  the  latter  was  invaded  by  the 
Latins  during  the  first  campaign.  ^^ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  at  all,  that  Livy's  statement  is 
equally  &lse^  when  he  says,  that  Rome  conscientiously 
refiised  the  alliance  with  the  Campanians;  but  that  when 
the  deputies  offered  their  country  to  the  republic  as  pro- 
perty, they  regarded  the  protection  of  their  subjects  as  a 
higher  obligation  than  their  alliance  with  the  Samnites.  ^ 
Capua  did  not  stand  to  Rome  in  this  relation  of  a  subject 
state;  the  revolt  of  subjects  would  have  been  revenged  by 
the  Romans  in  a  very  different  manner  from  the  punish- 
ment they  inflicted  on  Capua  after  the  Latin  war:  no 
equal  alliance^^  would  have  been  granted  to  such  as  had 
by  their  own  firee  choice  given  themselves  up  to  the 
Romans  as  subjects,  and  had  afterwards  proved  faith- 
less;   but  it  might    have  been    restored    to  allies  who 

«•  LiTy,  TIL  38.  "  Livy,  Tin.  6  and  8. 

"  Livy,  Tin.  6.  "  Livy,  vii.  38. 

^  According  to  the  uan%  law  of  conscience,  which  commanded  them  to 
protect  their  client  against  their  nearest  relative. 

"  IdTy,  zzm.  5. 
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liad  gone  astray,  espedallj  if  the  gOTemment  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  party  attacht  to  the  Bomans. 

The  Romans  had  a  peculiarly  reverential  care  for  the 
good  fame  of  their  ancestors,  which  scrupulously  veiled 
their  unrighteous  deeds,  and  tried  to  give  to  all  their 
actions  the  appearance  of  a  good  cause  and  a  clean  con- 
science. But  besides  this  dishonesty  which  arose  from  a 
laudable  motive,  an  excessively  foolish  vanity  led  them  to 
conceal  the  fact,  that  the  republic  was  not  always  success- 
ful, great,  and  powerful,  but  had  sometimes  been  even 
huTnble,  small,  and  weak:  a  folly  which  increast  in  pro- 
portion as  they  became  strangers  to  their  antiquity.  Their 
oldest  annalists  seem  to  have  been  unbiassed;  the  later 
ones  unhesitatingly  indulged  in  boasting  fictions.  It  is  by 
these  that  Livy  was  deceived;  whether  he  was  also  misled  by 
the  pious  fiction  above-mentioned  and  the  delusions  of  a 
morbid  patriotbm  without  being  at  all  aware  of  it,  may  be 
left  undecided:  but  all  these  causes  have  cooperated  in  creat- 
ing a  totally  untrue  representation  of  the  relation  between 
Bome  and  L#atium ;  and  consequently  of  the  alliance  with 
the  Campanians  for  the  protection  of  the  latter. 

I  have  already  been  often  obliged  to  confine  my  history 
to  the  disclosure  of  the  internal  want  of  truth  of  Livy's 
narrative  together  with  its  repetitions,  and  it  would  now  be 
necessary  to  do  so  again,  did  not  the  tolerably  minute 
accoimt  which  has  been  preserved  of  the  separate  occurrences 
&vour  a  restoration  of  their  outlines  which  have  been  pur- 
posely distorted.  History  cannot  dispense  with  a  narration 
of  the  progress  of  those  great  occurrences,  by  which  Bome 
domb  to  the  highth,  whence  it  could  aim  at  the  empire  of 
Italy.  I  venture  to  give  the  following  narrative,  convinced, 
that  it  will  be  much  nearer  the  truth  than  that  which  claims 
to  be  historical;  but  at  the  same  time  well  aware,  that 
though  what  is  fictitious  may  be  recognised  and  rejected 
with  certainty,  yet  that  what  has  been  destroyed  and  sacri- 
ficed to  the  fictions,  can  only  be  inserted  in  the  gaps,  which 
thus  become  visible,  with  an  approximation  to  probability. 
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The  gods  did  not  deny  themselves  the  restoration  of  Pelops 
to  life^  although  they  were  obliged  to  give  him  the  ivory 
shoulder.  Our  labour  however  is  rather  to  be  likened  to 
that  of  a  student  of  nature,  who  frees  a  skeleton  of  fbedl 
bones  carelessly  put  together,  firom  the  additions  which 
have  fiJsely  been  made  to  it:  and  if  &vored  by 
fortune  creates  what  is  now  wanting,  and  from  the  no- 
tion he  hap  conceived  of  its  structure  represents  the  out- 
lines of  the  once  living  figure.  He  will  himself  modestly 
own,  that  he  may  be  mistaken  in  single  combinations^  and 
that  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  is  able  to  guess  by  divi- 
nation at  the  eye,  the  colour,  and  the  real  form  of  life  in 
all  its  moveable  parts:  nevertheless  he  has  done  service  to 
science. 

In  the  year  407  (412)  Campanian  embassadors  ap- 
peared at  the  diet  of  the  Romans  and  their  allies,  in  or- 
der to  be  admitted  among  them  and  to  obtain  protection 
against  the  Samnites.  Capua  offered  the  accession  of  the 
richest  city  of  Italy  and  of  those  that  belonged  to  her,  and 
every  thing  that  could  be  attractive  to  ambition.  The 
Sidicinians  were  probably  admitted  with  them  as  their 
allies. 

The  senate  of  Bome,  which  had  the  presidency  in  that 
year,  caused  the  Samnites  to  be  informed  of  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty,  and  demanded  that  all  hostilities  against  the 
Campanians  and  Sidicinians  should  be  suspended*^  The 
Samnites  however  saw  in  the  alliance  with  their  avowed 
enemies  a  breach  of  peace;  they  proudly  accepted  the  war, 
and  the  commanders  of  their  cohorts  received  orders  in  the 
presence  of  the  Roman  embassadors  to  invade  Campania. 

Both  the  consuls  led  armies  thither:  one  destined  to 
expel  the  enemy  fix)m  the  country  of  the  allies,  under  M. 
Valerius  Corvus:  the  second  was  to  cover  the  territory  of 
Capua  by  occupying  the  moimtain  passes^  and  to  carry  the 
evils  of  the  war  into  Samnium  itself. 

**>  Otherwise  the  Samnites  in  the  treaty  of  404  (409)  would  not 
have  stipulated  for  the  right  of  tnaking  war  against  the  Sidiciniana. 
livy,  VIII.  1. 


I 
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Yoletiua  found  the  enemy  spread  between  the  Y ultur- 
nus  and  the  bay,  where  the  Greeks  of  Parthenope,  prest 
by  the  Gampanians,  the  rayagers  of  their  mother-state, 
were  in  alliance  with  Samniiim"^,  since  the  most  formidable 
neighbour  to  a  state  always  causes  the  latter  to  seek  coimex- 
ion  with  his  enemy.  He  took  his  station  above  Gumae^  on 
mount  Gaums  ^,  at  that  time  fruit&l  and  covered  with 
vines,  but  now  and  ever  since  the  time  of  the  Sacacens 
naked  and  barren:  this  was  evidently  the  compulsory 
choice  of  an  army  driven  back  into  a  comer,  where  cut  off 
&om  Capua,  having  the  sea  in  its  rear  and  the  deep  Vul- 
tumus  on  the  road  to  Borne,  it  was  irrecoverably  lost  in 
case  of  a  defeat.  The  history  of  the  first  events  of  the 
campaign,  of  the  engagements  which  had  compelled  the 
consul  to  retreat  thither,  and  which  gave  the  Sanmites  the 
confidence  in  victory  with  which  they  hastened  to  the  at- 
tack; this  knowledge,  like  almost  everything  which  might 
make  the  Samnite  wars  more  intelligible,  irburied  in  eter- 
nal  Bight. 

The  battle  at  Mount  Gaurus,  seldom  as  it  is  men- 
tioned, is  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  the  history  of  the 
world:  it  decided,  like  the  praerogaiwa^  upon  the  great 
contest  which  had  now  begun  between  Sabellians  and 
Latins  for  the  soverainty  of  the  world.  In  courage  and 
in  arms  the  Samnites  were  equal  to  the  Romans:  the  latter 
had  borrowed  firom  the  former  the  best  of  their  arms^: 


***  LiTjr,  vni.  22;  IMonjsiiu,  Exc.  de  Legat  p.  2324.  R 

^  The  occurrences  after  the  battle  decide  for  this  mountain  against 
another  of  the  same  name  near  Nuceria  (Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  i.  p.  114), 
If  it  had  taken  place  in  the  neighhonriiood  of  Nuceria,  the  Samnites  would 
haTe  advanoed  to  Sueasnla,  and  not  have  retreated:  this  mountain  too  wai 
not  in  Campania.  , 

^  8allust»  Cat  51.     (Compare howerer  above,  p.  99.)    The  expreeoon 
that  the  lances  of  the  Samnites  glittered  (LiTy,  vii.  33)  may  in  the  first 
place  he  rather  bold;  and  secondly  it  does  not  by  any  means  exclude  the 
pilam,  as  among  the  Romans  alao,  at  least  the  one  cohort  of  the  ant 
was  armed  with  lances* 
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it  was  not  militaiy  skill  which  decided  this  day,  but  only 
the  perseverance  and  probably  the  despair  of  the  army, 
which  had  no  choice  between  victory  and  annihilation. 
The  whole  strength  of  the  Samnites,  men  of  the  moun- 
tains, lay  in  their  in&ntiy.  The  cavalry  of  the  Romans^ 
always  their  worst  force,  tried  in  vain  to  break  through  the 
iron  ranks.  Valerius  withdrew  it  and  distributed  it  upon 
the  flanks.  Thousands  had  fallen  around  the  Samnite 
standards,  which  the  Romans  incessantly  attackt  with  re- 
newed exertion :  both  armies,  according  to  Livy's  beautiful 
expression,  were  resolved  to  let  themselves  be  conquered  by 
nothing  but  death:  the  day  was  far  advanced;  and  then  a 
last  desperate  attack  decided  the  battle.  The  Samnites  re- 
treated; disorder  and  flight  became  general  ^^  before  they 
reacht  their  fortified  camp.  This  they  abandoned  in  the 
night.  The  Samnite  soldiers  engaged  in  this  battle  said 
afterwards,  that  to  them  the  eyes  of  the  Romans  seemed 
to  be  on  fire,  and  their  features  to  speak  forth  madness:  and 
that  from  this  sight  they  had  fled. 

From  Moimt  Gaurus  they  retreated  towards  Suessula, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  hiUs,  on  the  road  that  leads 
from  Capua  to  Nola.  In  a  hostile  coimtry,  in  this  thickly 
peopled  plain,  intersected  by  ditches  and  crost  by  planta- 
tions, the  retreat  was  quietly  effected  behind  felled  trees, 
destroyed  bridges  and  burning  villages.  Valerius  had  been 
received  as  conqueror  by  the  exulting  Campanians;  but  a 
second  contest  yet  awaited  him  before  the  land  was  fireed 
from  the  enemy. 

While  he  was  conquering  at  Mount  Gaurus,  the  army 
of  his  collegue  A.  Cornelius  Cossus  was  on  the  brink  of 
destruction  in  the  same  mountain-passes  or  in  others  close 
by,  where  the  Caudine  calamity  befell  the  Romans  twenty- 
one  years  afterwards.  The  frontier  of  Samnium  ran  near 
Capua:  the  first  town  was  Saticula:   thence  the  road  led 

**"  The  adding  or  striking  oat  of  the  negative  cannot  generally  be 
allowed  in  coi^ectnral  criticiBni;  but  here  I  should  like  to  Tenture  to  read: 
torn  capi,  non  ocddi  Sanmis. 
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over  the  mountains  to  Beneventum,  into  froitfiil  and  smil- 
ing valleys.  The  ranges  of  the  Apennines  run  here  paral- 
lel fix>m  the  north  in  a  southerly  direction:  between  them 
lie  well- watered  plains;  the  road  passes  across  the  ridges 

of  the  mountains,  and  cuts  through  the  valleys  enclosed  by 
them.«7 

On  this  road  the  consul  led  his  army  carelessly,  be- 
cause, what  ought  to  have  made  him  imeasy,  no  enemy 
was  to  be  seen.  But  when  the  head  of  the  column  had 
already  reacht  the  valley,  the  Samnites  were  seen  on  the 
highths  of  the  mountain-ridge  from  which  it  was  descend- 
ing, extending  sidewards  into  the  wood,  which  covered  the 
entire  mountain  and  its  ranges.^  It  was  a  whole  army,  and 
already  on  the  move  to  attack  the  rear:  the  road  across 
the  opposite  mountains  was  blockt  up.  The  only  mode 
of  safety  was  to  retrace  their  steps;  but  their  return  might 
be  cut  off  before  this  could  be  effected.  In  this  dreadful 
danger,  the  tribune  P.  Decius  offered  with  the  hastates  and 
principes  of  one  legion,  together  sixteen  hundred  men*^, 
to  seize  a  highth  commanding  the  road,  by  which  the 
Samnites  were  hastening  down.  He  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing it  Attackt  by  this  small  band  from  above  with  every 
kind  of  missile,  the  enemy  first  tried  to  dislodge  them. 
The  most  vehement  resistance,  and  the  voluntary  attacks 
of  the  two  cohorts  detained  them,  until  the  irrevocable 
moment  was  lost,  and  the  Roman  army  had  gained  again 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  whence  it  returned  in  safe 
order  to  a  better  position. 

In  the  mean  while  Decius  and  his  men  maintained  their 
position  with  incessant  fighting.  When  the  night  had  set 
in^  the  Samnites   encampt  aioimd  the  highth   and   gave 

^^  Compare  Iatj,  ec  2,  with  the  narratiTe,  yii.  S4»  which  is  hj  itself 
acaroelj  intelligible. 

**  I  give  the  representation  of  the  event  related  bj  LiTy,  which 
seems  to  me  after  repeated  consideration  to  be  the  only  one  con- 
oeiTable. 

*  ISSO:  a  century  at  that  tune  contained  twentj-seren  men. 
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themselyes  up  to  sleep:  after  the  second  watch  the  Bomans 
desc^ided  in  order  to  make  their  way  to  the  army  of  the 
consul.  They  were  already  in  the  midst  of  the  Samnites 
when  they  were  discovered :  their  courage  brought  them 
successfully  to  their  goal.  When  they  were  near  the  camp 
Decius  commanded  a  halt  to  be  made  till  daybreak:  it  did 
not  become  such  men,  he  said,  to  enter  under  the  shadow 
of  night.  As  soon  as  tidings  came,  that  those  who  had 
offered  themselves  to  death  for  the  safety  of  all  were  safe 
and  near,  every  one  hastened  to  meet  them:  the  tribime 
entered  the  camp  with  the  splendour  of  a  voluntary  tri- 
umph; and  the  consul  saluted  him  with  public  thanks. 
But  Decius  interrupted  the  idle  praise:  it  was  time^  he 
said,  to  take  advantage  of  the  enemy's  consternation  at 
their  twofold  deception.  The  legions  are  said  to  have 
been  led  without  delay  towards  the  moimtains,  and  many 
of  the  enemies  that  were  disperst  to  have  been  cut  down, 
and  many  to  have  fled.  Thirty  thousand,  who  had  thrown 
themselves  into  the  camp,  are  said  to  have  been  all  cut 
to  pieces  in  it.  Even  leaving  out  of  question  the  manifest 
exaggeration  of  the  number,  I  relate  this  victory  with 
doubt,  because  there  is  not  the  most  distant  allusion 
as  to  whether  the  object  of  the  campaign,  the  devastation 
of  Sanmium,  was  followed  up.  The  triumph  of  the  consul 
does  not  prove  it:  for  he  shared  undoubtedly  the  battle 
of  Suessula.  It  is  true  we  may  also  suppose,  that  it  was 
the  retreat  of  his  coUegue  to  Cumae,  which  obliged  him  to 
abandon  the  prosecution  of  the  victory. 

Those  with  whom  A.  Cornelius  fought  may  have  been 
a  militia  which  protected  their  homes,  while  the  kernel  of 
the  army  was  carrying  on  the  war  in  the  country  of  the 
enemy. 

It  is  pleasing  to  follow  the  Boman  historian  in  relating 
the  rewards  which  Decius  and  his  men  received.  The 
tribune  obtained,  besides  other  customary  distinctions,  a 
golden  crown,  a  hundred  oxen,  and  a  magnificent  white 
bull  with  gilt  horns:  the  reward,  which  was  once  given  to 
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L.  Minucius.  The  soldiers  received  double  rations  for  the 
fiiture,  and  two  suits  of  clothes  and  an  ox  each.  The 
army  testified  their  approval  of  the  consul's  gift  by  loud 
acclamations,  and  presented  Decius  with  a  garland  made  of 
twisted  grass,  the  honorary  reward  of  him  who  delivered  an 
army  from  the  power  and  siege  of  an  enemy:  a  rimilar  one 
was  given  him  by  his  comrades.  He  offered  the  bull  as 
a  sacrifice  to  the  god  of  war,  and  presented  the  hundred 
oxen  to  his  soldiers;  and,  to  complete  their  feast,  all  the 
other  soldiers  in  the  army  gave  them  a  pound  of  com  and 
a  pitcher  of  wine. 

Against  Suessula  both  the  Boman  armies  may  have 
been  united  under  the  command  of  Valerius:  at  least  when 
he  pursued  the  enemy  from  that  place,  he  left  two  legions 
behind:  and  a  consular  army,  excepting  the  auxiliary 
troops,  did  not  contain  more. 

Here  the  army  defeated  at  Mount  Gaums  had  settled, 
had  received  numerous  reinforcements  and  renewed  the 
devastation  of  Campania.  Valerius,  with  as  much  caution 
as  resolution,  did  not  venture  to  attadc  the  fortified  camp : 
he  sent  away  all  the  baggage,  which  could  be  the  more 
easily  dispensed  with,  as  he  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Capua,  and  formed  a  small  camp,  which  contained  only  the 
armed  men,  probably  of  both  armies,  like  the  camp  of  the 
consuls  C.  Claudius  and  M.  Livius.  Deceived  by  its  ap- 
pearance, and  reckoning  the  number  of  soldiers  to  be  such 
as  a  camp  of  this  extent  was  accustomed  to  contain,  the  Sam- 
nites  longed  to  storm  it:  but  their  generals  did  not  allow 
them.  Soon  obliged  to  range  over  the  country  in  search 
of  provisions,  they  were  encouraged  by  the  inactivity  of 
the  consul  to  venture  upon  such  excursions  to  a  greater 
distance :  this  was  his  object.  He  now  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  feebly  defended  camp:  two  legions  remained 
behind  as  a  garrison ;  the  remaining  army  was  divided  into 
detachments  to  attack  the  scattered  troops  of  the  enemy, 
and  to  prevent  their  uniting  or  retreating.  Every  thing 
succeeded :  those  who  had  fought  to  the  death  in  battle- 
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array  at  Mount  Gkiurus  fled  in  consternation  or  laid  down 
their  arms.  Forty  thousand  shields  of  those  who  were 
slain  and  had  fled,  and  a  hundred  and  seventy  standards, 
are  said  to  have  been  piled  up  before  the  consul:  but  we 
must  remember  that  the  Roman  accounts  of  trophies  gained 
by  victories  and  of  enemies  slain  in  battle  are  seldom  fSree 
from  the  suspicion  of  great  exaggeration:  and  this  is  seen 
so  glaringly  in  the  narratives  relating  to  persons  of  the 
Valerian  house^  that  we  are  led  to  suspect,  that 
Valerius  of  Antium  has  been  at  work  with  his  auda- 
cious &brications;  who,  usually  telling  fables  from  inclina- 
tion, seems  to  have  fancied  that  he  was  here  fulfilling  a 
duty. 

Such  triumphs  Rome  had  not  yet  seen. 

M.  Valerius  was  the  first  general  of  his  age**®,  and  no 
less  powerful  in  the  camp  by  his  amiable  disposition  than 
by  the  admiration  and  confidence  he  inspired.  In  the 
noble  games,  which  delighted  the  Roman  soldiers  in  the 
field  instead  of  the  dice  of  the  rude  hordes  in  the  thirty 
years'  war'^,  in  racing,  in  leaping,  and  in  raising  heavy 
levers'*,  he  competed  with  every  lance-bearer  during  the 
hours  of  relaxation  from  the  important  command:  he  ral- 
lied them  familiarly  and  listened  to  the  soldiers'  jokes  with- 
out taking  offense.''  He  was  the  confidence  of  his  nation 
in  war  and  in  civil  afiairs;  he  brought  about  the  final  peace 
between  the  two  orders.  His  life  was  unexampled  in  the 
rich  fullness  of  fortune  and  the  long  enjoyment  of  it.  In 
his  twenty-ninth  year  he  conquered  the  Samnites,  in  his 
twenty-third  he  had  been  elected  to  his  first  consulship; 
forty-six  years  afterwards  he  was  invested  with  it  for  the 
sixth  time;  not  as  a  mere  gift  of  popular  favour,  but  be- 

•*  Livy,  vin.  16. 

'*  As   their  habits  are  described  with    the  most  palpable    trnth  in 
SimpUcissimus. 

»  Sallast,  Fragm.  Hist  p.  284.  ed.  Bip. 
*•  livy.  Yih  38. 
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cause  the  republic  in  a  very  trying  time  called  upon  the 
aged  hero.  It  is  delightful  for  a  great  mind  to  be  recog- 
nised in  early  youth,  and  to  be  removed  from  the  ranks 
of  ordinary  men  to  a  peculiar  position :  it  is  still  rarer  for 
such  a  man  to  £nd  his  people  steadily  looking  up  to  him 
for  half  a  century,  and  that  too  in  an  age,  in  which,  as  was 
the  case  with  Valerius,  the  days  of  his  Others  were  ob- 
scured by  its  own  abundance  of  great  men.  Twenty-one 
times  did  he  occupy  the  curule  throne,  and  he  reacht  the 
hundredth  year  of  his  life.^^  He  lived  to  see  the  victory 
over  Pyrrhus  and  the  subjugation  of  Italy,  of  which  he 
had  laid  the  foundations:  it  is  true,  he  saw  himself  no 
longer  surrounded  by  great  characters,  and  in  the  happy 
time  of  development.** 

In  the  same  year  407  (412)  a  detacht  Latin  army  in* 
vaded  the  Pelignians,  a  tribe  of  the  same  race  as  the 
Samnites  and  at  that  time  in  alliance  with  them ;  an  un- 
dertaking, which  in  the  eyes  of  the  unprejudiced  stands  in 
undeniable  connexion  with  the  whole  plan  of  this  glorious 
campaign. 

In  the  following  year,  the  supreme  command  must  have 
belonged  in  turn  to  the  Latins,  for  Bome  was  paralysed  by 


«"  Hiny,  H.  N.  vn.  4S. 

*  Our  fiuhen,  before  we,  now  adyanced  in  jean^  were  bora,  reoog^* 
niaed  in  QoU  and  the  other  poemB  of  a  young  man,  who  was  of  the  same 
age  as  Yalerina  in  his  first  consulship,  the  poet  who  would  rise  far  aboTe 
an  our  nation  possest,  and  who  could  nexer  be  excelled.  This  acknow- 
ledgement Gothe  has  been  enjoying  for  more  than  half  a  century ;  the 
third  generation  of  mature  men  already  look  up  to  him  as  the  first  of 
the  nation,  without  a  second  and  a  rival,  and  the  children  hear  his  name,  as 
the  Greeks  once  did  that  of  Homer.  He  has  lived  to  see  our  literature, 
especially  on  his  account,  recognised  and  honored  in  forein  countries: 
but  he  has  outUred  its  time  of  poetry  and  youth;  and  has  been  left  soli- 
tary. May  he  nevertheless,  enjoying  his  eternal  power,  stiU  cheerfully 
tany  among  us  for  a  long  while;  may  he  receive  from  us  as  old  men  the 
same  homage  which  we  paid  him  as  boys:  would  that  I  could  lay  before 
him  this  history  complete,  which  he  honors  with  his  favour.  (Written  in 
the  summer  of  1829.) 
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the  insunectioiL  of  the  army:  not  a  single  military  occur- 
rence is  mentioned,  and  it  has  been  already  lemarkt,  that 
notwithstanding  this  apparent  inactivity  all  the  advantages 
gained  in  the  previous  campaign  remained  unimpaired  to 
the  allies.  It  is  however  probable  that  during  the  year 
408  (413)  new  advantages  were  won,  but  by  the  Latins: 
at  the  end  of  the  campaign  of  407  (412)  the  Samnites, 
notwithstanding  the  great  battles  they  had  lost,  made 
inroads  on  both  sides  of  the  Yultumus,  and  even  as  fiu*  as 
Suessa^"*^:  so  undauntedly  did  the  manly  people  get  over 
even  the  greatest  defeats.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
year  409  (413),  a  single  consular  army  under  L.  Aemilius 
penetrates  into  Samnium  without  any  hindrance.  The 
Sabellian  army  was  undoubtedly  stationed  in  another  dis- 
trict against  a  more  dangerous  enemy:  the  war  between 
Rome  and  Samnium  was  already  concluded  in  the  minds 
of  the  people. 

To  restore  peace  and  no  longer  waste  the  best  blood  of 
the  nation  on  a  very  distant  i&ontier,  was  imperatively 
necessary,  so  soon  as  there  was  danger  lest  the  fruits  of 
dear-bought  victories  might  have  been  won  for  otheis,  and 
the  republic  be  weakened  in  a  twofold  respect  and  brought 
into  danger.  ASter  the  victories  of  the  first  campaign  the 
complete  subjugation  of  Samnium  might  appear  nigh,  and 
in  that  case  Bome  would  have  deprived  herself  of  the 
counterpoise  against  the  mighty  power  of  the  alliance  be- 
tween Latium  and  Campania.  Peace  was  easily  concluded: 
it  was  sufficient  for  the  honour  of  Bome,  that  the  Samnites 
contributed  the  amoimt  of  one  year's  pay,  and  fiimisht  for 
the  army  a  supply  of  com  for  three  months ;  but  they  did 
not  lose  an  inch  of  land,  and  the  Bomans  promist  not 
to  hinder  them  in  subduing  the  Sidicinians,  respecting 
whom  the  war  had  arisen,  and  whose  country,  if  united  to 
Samnium,   separated  Latium  and  Campania.     A  formal 


LiTy,  Yii.  38.     The  SaessaoiaiiB  requested  a  garrison  for  them- 
sclves. 
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defensiye  alliance  between  the  two  states'^  followed  the 
peace,  or  was  contained  in  it.  This  could  only  be  directed 
against  those  bj  whose  sides  the  Roman  soldiers  had  just 
before  been  fighting ;  but  whose  growing  power  now  ex- 
cited uneasiness  and  envy. 

*"  This  18  dear  ftom  the  beginning  of  the  Latfai  mx:  the  consnb  march 
through  the  country  of  the  Mandana  and  PelignianB  and  acroBS  the  frontier 
of  Samninm  and  join  the  Samnitee  near  Capua.    lAry,  mi.  6. 
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THE  LATIN  WAR. 


Th£  consular  year  began  at  that  time  in  summer,  about 
the  same  time  as  the  Olympic  year  ;  it  must  be  supposed 
that  the  campaigns  generally  fell  in  the  autumn;  and  dur* 
ing  the  cessation  of  war,  which  winter  brought,  changes 
and  revolutions  were  prepared.  In  the  year  409  (414), 
before  the  Samnite  peace  was  concluded,  the  consul  C 
Plautius  marcht,  still  in  accordance  with  the  league,  into 
the  field  against  the  Yolscians  of  Privemum  and  Antium. 
The  former  purchast  peace  with  two  thirds  of  their  do- 
main land:  Latium  evidently  received  one  third  as  well  as 
Rome.  The  war  was  renewed  with  the  Antiatans  for  the 
possession  of  Satricimi;  a  hard  won  victory  led  to  the  de- 
vastation of  their  territory  as  &r  as  the  sea  coast. 

But  when  Rome  had  abandoned  the  war  against  Sam- 
nium  in  consequence  of  a  peace,  which  was  without  any 
doubt  contrary  to  the  league,  new  connexions  were  of 
necessity  soon  formed.  The  Sidicinians  were  given  over 
to  the  Samnites  :  the  Campanians,  after  the  Roman  garri- 
sons had  been  withdrawn,  saw  no  safety  for  themselves 
except  in  the  continuance  of  their  alliance  with  the  Latins; 
they  were  indeed,  when  united,  strong  enough  to  invade 
Samnium  in  the  spring  of  the  same  consular  year  with  a 
great  army. 

Latium  and  the  Yolscians  of  Antium,  and  all  of  the 
Volscian  name  that  may  have  remained  on  the  sea  coast, 
had  now  given  up  the  war  and  become  allied  to  one 
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another^^,  like  Borne  and  Samnium :  in  the  same  manner 
also  the  Auruncians, — ^the  Volscians  on  the  Liris.  Fundi 
however  and  Formiae  kept  apart,  and  granted  a  free  pas- 
sage to  the  Bomans:  as  to  the  Hemicans  the  triumphal 
Fasti  bear  witness  that  they  did  not  side  with  the  Latins: 
the  continuance  of  the  ancient  advantageous  league  proves, 
that  thej  must  have  been  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  Bo- 
mans: and  the  miserable  grudge  against  their  neighbours 
is  enough  to  explain,  why  they  were  hostile  to  the  Latins. 
But  Bome  even  imited  with  them  cannot  have  been  equal 
to  Latium  and  its  allies  in  the  number  of  its  population. 

Neither  Bome  nor  Latium  was  to  be  blamed  for  hav- 
ing separated  &om  one  another:  a  connexion,  senselessly 
arranged,  had  come  to  the  end,  which  could  not  be  avoid- 
ded,  but  could  only  be  put  off  and  delayed.  But  as 
it  had  come  to  this,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  exist 
peaceably  as  separate  and  friendly  states:  a  hard  contest 
had  to  decide^  whether  Bome  should  be  a  Latin  town,  or 
the  Latins  be  subject  to  Bome:  and  for  this  the  nation 
elected  to  the  consulship  the  deliverer  of  the  Cornelian 
army  in  Samnium,  P.  Decius,  together  with  T.  ManUus. 
It  was  the  year  410  (416). 

The  Latins  meanwhile  wisht  to  avoid  the  war  by  means 
of  a  reconciliation:  which,  judged  of  according  to  the 
equality  of  two  perfectly  free  nations,  was  proposed  by  the 
one  which  must  have  possest  in  connexion  with  its  aUies 
the  greatest  militaiy  force,  rather  as  a  concession^  than  with 
any  degree  of  assumption.  So  &r  as  Livy's  narrative  may 
be  regarded  as  historical,  the  Bomans  undertook,  at  least 
in  appearance,  to  mediate  between  the  Latins  and  the 
Samnites.  Latin  embassadors,  the  ten  first  of  their  senate, 
and  even  the  two  pretors,  repaired  to  Bome,  where  the 
senate  gave  them  an  audience  on  the  Capitol.  These  em- 
bassadors declared  in  the  name  of  their  nation,  that  it  was 
dear,  that  the  connexion  establisht  by  their  forefitthers 

*"  livy,  Tin,  3. 
VOL.  IIU  K 
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was  no  longer  applicable  to  existing  circumstances,  and 
that  a  change  must  be  made  either  by  war  or  treaty. 
They  were  ready  to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  Rome, 
and  to  exchange  the  common  name  of  their  country  fot 
that  of  the  first  among  aU  the  Latin  towns.  The  Roman 
name  might  prevail  instead  of  the  Latin.  But  to  give  up 
any  part  of  its  dignity  and  freedom,  Latium  was  as  little 
compelled  as  it  was  willing,  being  now  at  the  head  of  all 
the  surrounding  nations.  There  was  only  one  true  way  of 
connecting  the  two  nations — by  a  common  government  and 
a  complete  imion.  Rome  and  Latium  should  become  one 
nation:  half  of  the  senate  should  consist  of  Latins,  and  one 
consul  be  chosen  from  Latium.  It  was  necessarily  implied 
in  this  proposal,  that  the  number  of  the  Roman  tribes 
should  be  doubled  by  as  many  Latin  ones;  that  the  par- 
ticipation in  the  magistracies  should  be  extended  to  all 
such  as  were  held  by  two  persons;  and  that  all  the  others 
should  be  made  capable  of  such  a  division  by  increasing 
their  number.  The  constitution  of  the  centuries  would 
scarcely  have  remained,  since,  if  the  place  of  election  had 
been  at  Rome,  as  it  undoubtedly  would  have  been,  the 
Latins  must  have  foreseen,  that  their  people  would  appear 
there  in  a  minority. 

Such  a  proposal  was  scarcely  more  strongly  disliked  by 
the  nobles  than  by  every  Quirite,  who  thus  saw  his  here- 
ditary share  in  the  supremacy  divided  and  ciirtailed. 
"What," — one  askt  of  the  other, — "shall  we  no  longer 
decide  our  own  affidrs?  the  strangers,  were  it  only  to  rule 
over  us,  will  imite  as  a  faction  and  laugh  us  to  scorn, 
and  with  the  number  of  their  votes  will  give  the  decision 
to  the  minority^  even  when  it  is  the  very  smallest:  our 
youngest  tribes,  being  of  their  kin  and  living  in  their 
midst,  will  unite  themselves  to  them,  and  then  we  are  out- 
voted for  ever.  Will  that  indeed  be  concord  and  equality? 
Will  not  rather  unavoidable  exasperation  provoke  us  in  a 
few  years  to  take  up  arms  and  chase  the  forein  oppressors 
from  the  forum?"    And  however  much  party  spirit  may 
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in  sach  cases  create  dark  and  bloody  dreams,  while  expe- 
rience mostly  brings  the  evil  in  a  less  violent  and  lasting 
form,  yet  we  may  still  maintain,  that  this  contract  would 
not  have  accomplisht  its  object  much  better  than  the  consti- 
tution of  the  decemvirs^  the  plan  of  which  it  resembled 
very  much  on  a  larger  scale.  The  separation  between  the 
houses  and  the  commonalty,  though  in  other  respects  no 
longer  suitable,  was  still  so  in  regard  to  candidates  for 
curule  offices;  for  the  advantages  still  remained,  which  the 
long  and  exclusive  possession  of  them,  had  gained, 
though  it  is  true  by  usurpation,  for  the  fiunilies  of  the 
first  order  through  historical  recollections  and  wealth. 
The  only  way  of  avoiding  this,  by  making  the  Boman 
orders  take  their  turn  every  other  year,  as  in  the  edileship, 
would  certainly  have  been  an  evU  in  the  highest  dignity. 
Nevertheless  equity  was  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  Latins; 
they  would  have  esteemed  themselves  inferiour  to  the 
Bomans,  if  they  had  demanded  less;  and  with  whatever 
contempt  the  men  of  Setia  are  spoken  of,  Tusculum  fur- 
niaht  the  noblest  &milies  to  the  subsequent  Fasti.  But  the 
senators  opposed  it  all  the  more  bitterly,  as  the  result  of 
the  proposition  was  any  thing  but  certain.  They  accused 
the  Latins  of  peijury  and  fidthlessness;  they  called  upon 
the  gods  to  avenge  their  cause.  It  seems  however  that 
individuals  were  not  wanting,  who  did  not  conceal  their 
^wish  of  avoiding  by  a  treaty,  leaving  the  consequences  and 
duration  of  it  to  heaven,  a  contest,  the  injustice  of 
which  would  shock  every  well-disposed  mind,  and  which 
would  differ  little  from  a  civil  war.  In  opposition  to 
these,  and  to  prevent  the  beginning  of  voting  in  fiivour 
of  the  proposition,  the  consul  T.  Manlius  declared,  that 
if  the  republic  should  cowardly  yield  to  these  demands, 
he  would  come  armed  into  the  senate-house,  and  cut 
down  the  first  Latin  he  saw  there. 

The  Boman  story  related,  that  after  the  gods  had  been 
repeatedly  invoked  in  the  senate  as  guardians  of  the  an- 
cient treaties,  the   Latin  pretor  L.  Annius  of  Setia»  who 

K  2 
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spoke  on  behalf  of  the  embassy,  dared  to  say,  that  he  defied 
the  Roman  Jupiter.  The  god  immediately  manifested  his 
presence  by  an  awful  peal  of  thunder  and  a  torrent  of  rain, 
and  shewed  that  he  would  revenge  his  insulted  majesty. 
Judgement  instantly  overtook  the  impious  man:  as  he 
hurried  down  the  steps  from  the  vestibule  of  the  temple^"** 
with  the  vehemence  of  anger,  he  fell  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom,  and  lay  there  a  corpse.^  The  authorities 
were  hardly  able  to  protect  the  embassadors,  so  long  s^ 
they  were  within  the  Roman  territories,  from  the  wrath 
of  the  people. 

The  legions  of  their  republic,  united  with  the  allies, 
were  stationed  near  Gapua  against  Samnium.^^  It  must 
be  supposed,  that  they  had  commenced  their  march  thither 
even  before  their  embassadors  went  to  Rome:  if  they  had 
expected  the  near  outbreak  of  a  Roman  war,  they  would 
hardly  then  have  sent  their  whole  force  to  the  most  remote 
distance. 

The  Romans  however  drew  up  and  prosecuted  a  plan 
for  the  campaign,  which  belongs  at  once  to  the  boldest  and 
the  deepest  that  have  ever  crowned  a  general  with  laurels. 
Two  consular  armies,  four  legions,  were  destined  for  the 
war:  a  reserve  consisting  of  the  aged,  and  civic  legions, 
remained  in  and  about  Rome,  imder  the  pretor  L.  Papirius, 
who  was  made  dictator.**  It  was  probably  immediately 
after  the  negociations    were   broken  off,  that   the  armies 


**  The  Capitoline  temple  lay  upon  a  prepared  area,  which  ex- 
tended in  front  of  it:  no  Bteps  can  have  led  to  it,  as  the  ancients 
nerer  placed  any  except  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  access  to  a 
building,  which  was  situated  upon  a  highth.  We  have  therefore 
probably  to  understand  the  centum  gradus,  which  led  from  the  Ve- 
labmm  up  to  the  Tazpeian  rock. 

^  This  was  the  statement  of  almost  aB  the  annals:  exanimaium 
ayctores  rum  omnea  stmt:  lAvj,  Tin.  6;  tome  preferred  a  fit  of 
fainting,  in  order  to  hare  somewhat  less  of  the  marvellous:  and  these 
Jiivj  followed. 

**  livy,  nil.  6.  «  Livy,  vm.  12. 
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advanced  by  rapid  marches  into  Samniiim  through  the 
country  of  the  Sabines,  the  Marsians  and  Pelignians,  in 
all  of  which  the  treaty  with  the  Samnitcs  procured  them 
free  passage  and  quarters,  so  that  the  cohorts  of  the  Hemi- 
cans  could  join  them :  describing  the  arc,  the  chord  of 
which  is  formed  by  the  road  from  Eome  to  Capua.  If  the 
Latins  had  acted  wisely,  they  would  immediately  have 
broken  up  their  encampment  and  marcht  towards  Rome: 
they  would  then  have  cut  off  the  consuls  from  the  city, 
which  would  thus  have  been  in  the  greatest  danger;  they 
would  have  had  to  fight  against  the  Romans  alone;  and 
one  battle  gained  might  have  been  decisive,  if  the  Ro- 
mans had  turned  aside  firom  their  road  on  being  informed 
of  the  resolution  of  the  enemy;  while  the  loss  of  it  would 
not  have  been  ruinous  to  them  in  the  midst  of  their 
own  country  and  among  fortified  towns.  The  loss  of  a 
battle  in  Campania  was  completely  decisive  for  both  par- 
ties. If  the  Romans  had  only  taken  advantage  of  the 
distance  of  the  Latin  army  in  order  to  attack  single  towns, 
they  might  perhaps  have  been  able  to  take  one  or  two ; 
if  then  the  army  of  the  Latins  and  the  Yolscians  had  ad- 
vanced to  protect  them,  the  Samnites  alone  would  have  been 
able  to  decide  the  contest  in  Campania,  and  if  Capua  had 
once  submitted  to  them,  there  would  then  have  been  little 
hope  for  the  Latins  of  ever  extending  their  empire  again  be- 
yond the  Yultumus.  But  the  stronger  mind  prescribes  to  its 
weaker  adversary  ihe  faults  which  he  is  to  commit.  The  very 
boldness  of  the  imdertaking  fixt  the  Latin  army  in  the  very 
spot  where  it  stood:  for  it  was  still  uncertain,  whether  the 
Bomans  would  leave  their  road,  and  if  so,  where,  or  whe- 
ther they  would  follow  it  as  far  as  Campania;  the  Latins 
were  induced  by  petty  motives  to  make  this  country  rather 
than  Latium  the  scene  of  war;  and  they  must  also  have 
easily  seen,  that  aimless  marches  hither  and  thither,  guided 
by  rumours,  would  completely  ruin  them.  The  Romans 
could  reckon  upon  these  considerations  of  the  enemy,  and 
that  they  woidd  not  abandon  Capua,  their  great  acquisition^ 
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to  itself  and  its  want  of  courage:  and  upon  this  they  did 
reckon  in  their  campaign. 

So  thorough  was  the  &lsification  of  the  Roman  annals^ 
that  some  represented,  that  the  Samnites  did  not  join  the 
Bomans  till  after  the  battle,  while  most  of  them  related 
reasonably,  that  the  Boman  army  marcht  upon  Capua 
united  with  the  Samnites.  '^  But  the  decisive  battle  did 
not  take  place  near  this  town,  but  at  the  foot  of  Vesu- 
vius.** 

When  the  two  armies  were  stationed  opposite  one 
another,  the  consub  issued  a  proclamation,  prohibiting  every 
one  under  penalty  of  death  fiom  engaging  in  ringle  combat 
at  the  outposts,  occasions  for  which  might  arise  the  more 
easily,  as  Bomans  and  Latins  were  personally  acquainted 
with  one  another  from  former  campaigns.  It  might  have 
been  deemed  necessary,  because  a  general  engagement 
might  easily  have  arisen  in  consequence  at  an  uidbvorable 
time,  or  else  they  might  have  been  obliged  to  leave  an 
injury  imavenged:  perhaps  however  it  was  especially  in- 
tended to  prevent  the  possibility  of  such  quarrels  becoming 
the  pretext  for  forming  treacherous  designs  arising  out 
of  former  fiuniliarity.*^  This  command  could  not  remain 
a  secret  to  the  enemy:  the  son  of  the  consul  Manlius,  who 
commanded  some  horsemen,  met  a  Tusculan  officer,  who 
made  a  mockery  of  the  wise  precaution  of  the  generals, 
and  the  prudent  obedience  of  Uieir  men.  The  young  man 
was  unable  to  control  his  anger ;   they  fought ;   and  the 

^  LiTy,  Tin.  11.  Compare  6, 10.  DionyaitiB  seizes  upon  the  L'e  as  a 
•abject  for  political  discoanes.    Exc.  de  Leg.  p.  2320.  2323.  R. 

^  I  call  it  the  battle  of  Yesnyios:  JAyj  says  that  it  took  place  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  on  the  road  ad  Veserim,  Hence  the  Bomans  call 
it  the  battle  ad  Vuerim :  but  we  do  not  know  whether  this  was  a  place,  a 
motmtain  or  a  riyer. 

**  Where  Lirjr  found  this  mentioned  as  the  canse,  vni.  6. 15,  the  danger 
of  treachery  must  be  meant:  and  the  words  ne  quo  errore  mSUet  capertHtmr 
should  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  softening  down;  error  instead  of  ddiehtm 
(see  Forcellini).  The  treacheiy  of  Boman  soldiers  was  an  unspeakable, 
an  inconceivable  horronr. 
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aiTOgant  enemy  fell  by  his  lance.  Even  a  tender  heart 
could  not  have  pardoned  this :  the  insurrection  of  the  army 
two  years  before  may  have  left  behind  a  want  of  discipline, 
the  consequences  of  which  were  highly  dangerous  in  such 
a  war,  in  which  all  hope  of  safety  depended  upon  that 
unconditional  militaiy  obedience,  whereby  the  army  be- 
comes one  body,  of  which  the  general  is  the  soul,  and  with 
whom  alone  it  is  a  living  whole.  Livy's  description  of 
how  the  deluded  young  man  intoxicated  with  victory 
brought  the  bloody  spoils  to  his  affrighted  father;  and  how 
the  latter  pronounced  his  judgement  and  ordered  it  to  be 
executed,  is  magnificent:  but  a  stranger  cannot  give  it  such 
a  prominent  place  in  his  history.  He  may  however  fol- 
lowing the  great  narrator  intimate,  how  the  comrades  of 
the  unhappy  youth  burnt  the  corpse  with  the  mournful 
trophies,  which,  had  they  been  won  in  lawful  battle,  would 
have  accompanied  him  in  the  triumph  of  his  &ther  and 
adorned  his  penates ;  how  the  soldiers,  while  the  father 
kept  his  heart  hardened,  lamented  the  youth;  how  the 
young  men  did  not  go  to  meet  the  conqueror,  and  fled 
ficom  him  and  curst  him,  as  long  as  he  lived.  ^^ 

In  a  dream  there  appeared  to  both  consuls  the  figure 
of  a  superhuman  being,  announcing  that  the  general 
of  one  of  the  contending  parties,  and  the  army  of  the 
other,  were  forfeited  to  the  gods  of  the  dead  and  to  mo- 
ther earth.  Both  agreed,  that  the  one,  whose  wing  first 
began  to  waver,  shoidd  devote  himself  and  the  army  of  the 
enemy  to  the  lower  world.  Even  before  the  battle  the 
sacrifice  boded  misfortune  to  Decius  ^^ :  it  matters  not,  he 


••  LiT7,viiL7. 

^  Caput  jecmnris  afamiliari  parte  caeaum, — TAvy,  vin.  9.  The  part,  by 
which  the  liver  is  anited  to  the  midriff,  is  called  hj  the  batchers  at  Bome 
capo  ddftgaio ;  this  is  undoabtedly  that  same  caput  Now  when  the  liyer 
was  cnt  away,  and  was  divided  for  the  Aruspicina  into  the  two  opposite 
parts,  it  was  of  importance  where  the  knife  entered.  That  predictions 
■honld  have  been  given  from  aU  the  intestines,  especially  from  the  liver, 
is  very  easy  to  conceive,  since  changes  and  peculiarities  either  diseased 
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replied  to  the  aruspex,  if  my  collegue  has  found  happy 
fiigns. 

The  Botnans  conceal  the  share  which  the  Samnites 
had  in  the  decisive  day:  but  it  was  not  in  the  spirit  of  this 
people  to  look  idly  upon  all  the  life  of  a  battle,  drawn  up 
at  a  distance  from  the  spot  **®:  the  prize  of  victory  seemed 
to  lie  even  nearer  them  than  Bome^  though  the  latter  suc- 
ceeded in  wresting  it  from  them.  Nor  could  the  Her- 
nicans  alone  have  conquered,  opposed  to  the  four  allied 
nations  of  the  Latins.  Here  was  the  place  of  the  Sam- 
nites: the  SabeUian  battle-array  stood  opposed  to  the 
Oscan^  as  the  Latin  to  the  Latin. 

When  the  front  line  of  the  left  Boman  wing,  where 
Decius  commanded,  began  to  give  way,  the  consul  fulfilled 
his  vow.  According  to  the  form  of  words  pronounced  by 
the  pontiff  M.  Valerius,  he  prayed,  clad  for  the  sacrifice,  with 
covered  head,  standing  upon  a  weapon :  *^  Thou,  Janus,  thou, 
Jupiter,  thou,  Mars,  our  father,  thou,  &ther  Quirinus, 
thou,  Bellona,  ye.  Lares,  ye,  the  nine  gods  ^,  ye,  the  gods 
of  my  ancestors,  ye,  the  gods,  who  rule  over  us  and  over 
the  enemies,  ye,  the  gods  of  the  dead :  to  you  I  pray,  and 
you  I  beseech,  that  ye  would  bless  and  prosper  the  Boman 
people  and  the  Quirites  with  might  and  victory,  and  send 
upon  their  enemies  terrour,  dismay  and  death.  Thus  do 
I  on  behalf  of  the  Boman  people  and  of  the  Quirites^,  on 


or  Id  themaelyes  hannless  are  never  wanting  here,  and  often  appear  in 
great  numbers. 

M*  Samnites  snb  radicibos  montis  procnl  instmcti  —  I    Livy,  yin.  10. 

^  Dii  NoveiuileM:  the  simplest  explanation  is  to  understand  the 
nine  gods  of  the  Etruscan  religion,  who  lanncht  lightning.  The 
tmcertaintjr  in  this  matter  is  one  of  the  clearest  proofs,  that  the 
early  antiquity  was  a  sealed  book  even  to  the  contemporaries  of 
Cesar. 

*^  Respecting  the  formula,  see  Vol.  i.  p.  294,  note  762.  In  this  passage 
Uvy  undoubtedly  wrote:  pro  pop.  E.  QuiritibuB, —  least  of  all,  as  the  com- 
jnon  reading  has  it,j7rD  repuhiUca  QmriUum;  and  probably  not  eren,  as 
Briisonius  thought,  pro  republica  QuvnUbus, 
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belialf  of  the  anny,  both  the  legions  and  the  allies,  of  the 
Boman  people  and  the  Quirites,  devote  the  legions  and  the 
allies  of  the  enemy  together  with  myself  to  the  gods  of 
the  dead  and  to  mother  earth." 

From  that  moment  he  appeared  on  his  horse  to  both 
armies  as  the  spirit  of  destruction,  rushing  among  the 
Latin  legions.  Horrour  went  before  him :  and  when  he 
sank  down**^  pierced  through  by  darts,  the  Latins  gave 
way :  but  they  were  still  unconquered.  Foreseeing  that  a 
single  battle  must  decide  the  whole  contest,  the  consuls 
had  armed  the  reserve-cohorts,  the  accensi,  with  spears, 
and  trained  them  as  troops  of  the  line;  it  had  never 
occurred  to  the  Latins  to  go  beyond  the  rules  of  what  was 
customary.  In  a  battle  fought  with  equal  determination 
and  equal  strength,  the  introduction  of  a  reserve  still  fresh, 
is  quite  decisive,  if  an  equal  one  cannot  be  opposed  to  it. 
When  the  antesignani  of  both  armies  were  tired,  the  ac- 
censi stept  in  on  the  side  of  the  Romans:  the  enemies 
were  then  obliged  to  bring  up  their  triarians:  these  too 
Manlius  contrived  to  wear  out,  before  he  led  forward  his 
triarians,  who  irresistibly  decided  the  day^.  After  the 
meet  resolute  resistance  there  followed  a  general  flight  and 
an  immense  carnage.  Scarcely  the  fourth  part  of  the 
Latin  army  is  said  to  have  escaped.  Lnmediately  after  the 
battle  the  victors  conquered  the  camp;  the  prisoners  were 
very  numerous;  especially  the  Campanians.  The  body  of 
Decius  was  not  found  till  the  following  day  under  a  heap 
of  slain  enemies,  and  was  buried  with  great  splendour. 

The  remains  of  the  Latin  army  did  not  assemble 
till  they  reacht  the  Ausonian  town  of  Vescia".    They  were 

**■  There  was  also  another  account,  according  to  which  he  was 
killed  as  a  devoted  Tictim  by  a  Boman  soldier  (Zonaras  to.  26): 
fortimately  there  are  no  means  for  ascertaining  the  truth  of  this  horrible 
deed. 

**  The  foundation  of  livy's  account  is  genuine  and  excellent,  it  only 
requires  to  be  completed. 

*■  Undoubtedly  the  modem  8.  Agata  di  Goti,  where  many  antiquities 
are  found,  which  proye  the  existence  of  an  ancient  town.     The  neigh- 
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abandoned  by  the  Campanians,  wbo,  as  we  have  no  reason 
to  doubt,  surrendered  their  city  soon  after  the  battle  upon 
the  tolerable  terms  of  the  victors.  Some  Latin  towns  may 
have  made  up  their  minds  with  hesitation  and  irresolution 
to  declare  against  Rome,  a  step  never  to  be  atoned  for*^: 
they  may  even  now  have  remained  behind  or  sent  newly 
formed  cohorts:  nay  the  Latin  general  Numisius,  who  im- 
plored  the  nation  not  to  give  up  the  war,  succeeded  in 
calling  forth  a  general  rise  of  the  people.  Calculating  upon 
the  loss  of  the  Romans,  which  had  indeed  been  very  great, 
he  ventured  with  his  disorderly  army  to  accept  a  battle 
near  Tri£EUium,  between  Sinuessa  and  Mintumae,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  consul  from  crossing  the  Liris.  This  river 
cut  off  their  retreat  when  beaten;  and  the  defeat  of  the 
Latins  was  so  complete,  that  the  whole  confederacy  broke 
up,  and  the  towns  submitted  one  by  one.  That  all  did 
so^,  is  highly  improbable,  as  the  war  continued;  and  is 
perhaps  only  an  inference  &om  the  fact  that  the  senate 
past  judgement  upon  them,  and  disposed  of  the  Latin 
domain  land.  Those  towns,  which  had  opened  their  gates, 
were  judged  by  the  victor  during  the  winter.  The  blood 
which  must  have  flowed  according  to  the  unalterable  prin« 
ciples  of  Roman  conquest;  the  blood,  which  Manlius, 
driven  on  by  the  furies  of  his  son,  must  have  shed  as 
consul,  is  withheld  firom  our  sight  by  the  softening  cha- 
racter of  history.  We  have  only  information  respect- 
ing the  distribution  of  the  Latin  domain  land,  which  had 
fiillen  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror  by  the  dissolution 


bonring  moantains,  which  are  on  the  right  of  the  road  to  Capuai  an  nnques* 
tionably  the  Montes  YesdnL 

**  The  contmgent  of  LaTinium  receiyed  inteUigenoe  of  the  defeat  just  as 
it  was  inarching  out  of  the  gatea.  The  expression  of  their  pretor  Milioninip 
that  thej  wonld  hare  to  pay  dearly  to  the  Bomana  for  this  short  HiV4i^^^ 
seems  to  intimate  that  they  discontinned  their  march,  and  thought  that  the 
matter  woold  thus  be  foigotten. 

**  Liyy,  tui.  1 1.  Adeo  acdsae  res  snnt,  nt  consoli^dederent  se  omnes 
Iiatini. 
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of  the  confederacy,  and  wUok  with  two  thirds  of  the  Pri- 
vemian  territory,  and  of  the  Falemian  district  as  &r  as  the 
Vultumus, — ^the  latter  was  the  property  of  the  Campanian 
republic, — was  divided  among  the  Roman  people;  but  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  nobles  must  still  have  retained 
a  large  domain  ^^,  for  on  this  side  of  the  Liris  each  person 
only  received  2|,  and  on  the  other  side  3^  jugers.  The 
Campanian  knights,  because  they  had  remained  true  to 
Borne,  received  the  Boman  firanchise,  the  municipium:  the 
republic  of  Capua  was  charged  with  the  obligation  of 
paying  to  each  knight,  of  whom  there  were  only  1600,  a 
yearly  pension  of  450  denarii.  It  has  been  already  re* 
markt,  that  Hiej  must  have  declared  in  fitvour  of  Bome  by 
an  ordinance  of  the  curies,  contrary  to  the  treaty  with  the 
Latins.  The  pensions  were  perhaps  assigned  to  them,  as 
a  compensation  for  the  Falemian  district,  which  they  may 
have  used  as  the  domain  land  of  their  state :  the  greatness 
of  the  sum,  720,000  denarii,  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the 
wealth  of  Capua.  Thus  the  great,  and,  if  she  had  but 
wisht  it,  mighty  city  was  divided,  and  her  nobles,  like  the 
proprietors  of  a  public  debt,  bound  to  the  &te  of  Bome. 

What  the  Samnites  gained  by  this  war,  we  cannot  say: 
probably  the  privilege  of  extending  their  territory  towards 
the  upper  Liris.  Capua  escaped  ihem:  and  yet  their 
alliance  with  the  Bomans  cannot  be  blamed  as  an  impru- 
dent measure.  For  Latium,  if  it  had  conquered,  would 
Imve  been  just  as  dangerous  to  them,  and  Bome  and  La- 
tium united  into  one  state  with  their  strength  unimpaired 
would  have  been  still  more  dangerous  than  victorious 
Bome:  and  the  \mion  was  to  be  expected,  if  they  had  left 
Bome  to  herself;  now  the  two  nations  had  bled  and  weak- 
ened one  another,  before  they  were  united  under  one 
soverainty. 

In  the  same  year  410  (415)  the  pretor  L.  Papirius  was 


Hence  the  complaint  of  stingy  a8sig;ninent8:  o^  nuUigne  piUbei 
liTj,  Tin.  12. 
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made  dictator  against  the  Antiatans,  who  were  ravaging 
the  Boman  districts  and  those  faithfiil  to  her;  he  con- 
ducted the  war  on  the  defensive.  Livy  supposes,  that  this 
took  place  after  the  return  of  Manlius:  it  is  much  more 
probable,  that  all  this  happened  during  the  campaign  in 
Campania:  for  there  was  every  reason  for  leaving  behind  a 
dictator,  before  both  consuls  went  so  &r:  after  the  return 
of  Manlius  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  none. 

The  perseverance  of  Antium  encouraged  the  towns 
which  were  still  in  arms  to  hold  out,  and  perhaps  several 
others  to  revolt  in  the  following  year  411  (416),  which  had 
already  submitted  and  were  now  in  despair  on  account  of 
their  sufferings. 

An  army  gathered  together  &om  Tibur,  Praeneste, 
Velitrae,  Antium,  and  Lavinium*^^  near  Pediun  in  the  Prae- 
nestine  mountains.  From  the  &ct  that  this  campaign  was 
conducted  very  languidly,  one  sees  clearly,  how  bloody 
and  exhausting  the  preceding  one  must  have  been  for 
Bome  also.  The  consul  Q.  Publilius  beat  the  insurgents 
in  the  field,  but  his  coUegue  was  unable  to  take  Pedum. 

The  conquest  of  Latium  was  completed  in  the  year 
412  (417).  The  Latins  had  renoimced  the  hope  of  resist- 
ing in  battles:  each  town  confined  itself  to  the  defense 
of  its  own  walls,  and  in  case  of  an  attack  hoped  to  receive 
help  from  the  others.  The  consul  C.  Maenius  defeated  on 
the  river  Astura  the  Yelitemians,  Aridnians  and  Lavi* 
nians,  who  had  advanced  to  relieve  the  Antiatans;  and 
L.  Camillus  the  Tiburtines  and  Praenestines,  who  had  at- 
tackt  him  near  Pedum,  while  the  besieged  were  making  a 


*"  This  reading  is  probably  more  correct  than  Lannyiam,  for  the  Fasti 
infonn  ns  that  there  was  a  triumph  over  the  Layinians  in  the  year  412 
(417).  After  the  destmction  of  the  Latin  Btate,  the  ancient  masses  come 
forward  again:  here  Tibnr  and  Praeneste,  there  Velitrae  and  Antium, which 
are  joined  by  isolated  portions  of  the  other  Latins  accustomed  to  obedience. 
The  Ardeatans,  whose  coantiy  on  the  side  of  Antium  was  laid  waste,  may 
hare  remained  quite  faithfuL 
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Bally.  Pedum  was  scaled  on  the  same  day.  After  these 
defeats  all  the  Latins  laid  down  their  arms,  and  Roman 
garrisons  were  placed  in  their  towns.  The  whole  afiair 
was  quickly  decided:  the  consuls,  who  certainly  did  not 
return  home  till  every  thing  was  completed,  triumpht  at 
the  latter  end  of  September.'^ 

But  Rome  would  have  become  weaker  by  its  victory,  it 
would  have  lost  the  troops  which  till  then  had  doubled 
the  legions,  and  the  insurrection  would  have  burst  out 
again  on  every  opportunity,  if  the  senate  had  not  adopted  a 
system  of  moderation  and  prudence.  The  Latin  people 
were  divided;  some,  raised  to  the  rank  of  Romans,  became 
separated  firom  their  old  friends  and  opposed  to  their 
wishes  and  undertakings:  the  most  powerful  towns  were 
weakened  and  humbled,  without  the  whole  nation  regarding 
it  as  their  own  cause.  Livy's  instructive  account  of  the 
determination  come  to  respecting  the  &te  of  Latiimi,  is 
not  only  without  doubt  extremely  incomplete,  but  is  cer- 
tainly not  free  from  great  inaccuracy.  He  represents 
Aricia,  Nomentum  and  Pedum  receiving  the  firanchise  in 
the  same  manner  as  Lanuvium^r  but  this  is  contradicted 
by  the  fiust,  that  the  classical  description  of  the  three  kinds 
of  municipiimi  places  the  Aricinians  on  the  same  footing 
with  the  Anagninians,  as  those  whose  whole  body  of  citi- 
zens was  received  ii^  the  Roman  state;  that  is,  as  subjects 
and  without  suffiagium;  whereas  it  mentions  on  the 
contrary  the  Lanuvinians  and  Tusculans  as  isopolites,  add- 
ing, that  they  became  afterwards  Roman  citizens.^  That 
the  Aricinians  received  only  the  Caerite  right  of  subjects,  is 
also  supposed  by  Yelleius,  since  he  mentions  them  in  the 
list  of  colonies,  and  does  not  speak  of  a  single  place 
which  obtained  the  ftill  right  of  the  Romans^^:  and  in 
truth  it  is  not  credible,  that  the   inhabitants   of  Pedum, 

*■*  See  the  Fasti.    It  muft  be  remembered^  that  thej  entered  apon  their 
office  about  the  begimung  of  July. 

**  VIII.  14.  ^  Festus,  8.T.    Municipinm.  *'  1. 14. 
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whose  town  liad  been  the  centre  of  the  most  obstinate 
resistance  and  had  been  taken  by  stonn,  should  have  been 
thought  worthy  of  such  good  fortune.  The  Lanuvinians 
on  the  contrary  were  valued  as  very  faithfiil  allies,  and  it  is 
only  through  a  slip  of  the  pen,  by  which  their  name  occurs 
instead  of  the  Lavinians,  that  it  appears  as  if  they  had 
taken  a  vigorous  share  in  the  continuance  of  the  war, 
just  like  the  Aricinians.  Hence  the  mistake,  into  which 
Liyy  has  &llen,  is  plain :  he  found  it  stated  of  those  three 
towns  in  the  same  manner  as  of  Lanuvium,  that  the  cwUas 
was  given  to  them,  and  did  not  consider,  that  happiness 
or  misery  was  given  with  it,  according  as  it  was  either 
the  civic  firanchise  or  the  condition  of  subjects.  Some 
Latins  however  must  have  received  the  former  with  all  its 
privileges,  because  the  next  censors  formed  two  tribes,  the 
names  of  which  afford  evidence,  that  their  regions  Fay 
in  Latium'^:  now  as  the  Maecian  tribe  had  its  name 
from  mount  Maecius  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lanuvium  or 
from  a  place  lying  near  it,  it  may  be  supposed  with  cer- 
tainty, that  the  Lanuvinians  were  enrolled  in  this  tribe  as 
frdl  citizens.  The  mention  of  them  as  isopolites  therefore 
refers  to  the  previous  time  during  the  dissolution  of  the 
Latin  confederacy,  when  the  connexion  between  them  and 
the  Romans,  which  had  been  broken  off,  was  restored 
in  their  case  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Tusculans.  Con- 
cerning the  latter  people  Livy  said,  that  the  franchisei 
which  they  possest,  was  left  to  them:  and  it  cannot  be  sap* 
posed  that  they  obtained  a  more  perfect  one  at  this  time: 
it  is  rather  more  probable  that  ^ey  were  degraded,  sinoe 
at  a  later  time  in  conjimction  with  the  YelitemianB  and 
'Privematans  they  began  a  desperate  enterprise,  such  as 
probably  would  never  have  come  into  the  minds  of  full 
citizens. 

The  Antiatans  were  deprived  of  their  galleys,  with 
which  they  carried  on  piracy.  They  were  forbidden  to 
send  any  more  armed  vessels  to  sea  for  the  time  to  come. 

^  Livy,  Till.  17.    Tribiu  addltae  Maecia  et  Scaptuu 
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Their  town  was  made  into  a  Boman  port-colony,  and 
accordingly  received  three  hundred  colonifits;  but  the  old 
Antiatans  were  also  received  as  citizens;  consequently  they 
retained  a  part  of  their  landed  property,  although  not  so 
much  nor  the  same  as  each  had  possest  before.  For  the 
whole  territory  was  measured  and  divided,  and  even  with 
legard  to  that  part,  which  did  not  come  into  the  hands 
of  Boman  colonists,  the  separation  was  made  by  lot.  Ye- 
litrae  was  treated  severely:  the  walls  of  the  town  were 
destroyed,  the  noble  houses  banisht  across  the  Tiber,  and 
their  fields  distributed  among  Boman  colonists.  Yelitrae 
belonged  to  the  Scaptian  tribe^:  it  is  possible,  that  it 
was  assigned  to  the  tribe  as  early  as  417  (422),  and  that 
the  Boman  colonists  did  not  form  a  civic  conmiunity  of 
their  own.  Tibur  and  Praeneste  lost  a  part  of  their  terri- 
tories: their  subject  towns  were  undoubtedly  taken  &om 
them,  and  came  imder  the  direct  soverainty  of  Bome.  But 
their  isopolity  was  restored:  down  to  the  Julian  law  there 
existed  a  treaty  with  them,  by  virtue  of  which  every  Bo- 
man might  go  to  them  into  exilium^:  this  was  without 
doubt,  with  the  exception  of  the  equality,  the  treaty  of 
Sp.  Cassius.  The  isopolity  also  remained  with  the  Lau- 
rentines,  and  probably  with  others  also,  where  it  is  not 
mentioned:  in  the  same  way  that  others,  who  received  the 
civic  franchise,  may  have  been  past  over. 

Diets  were  forbidden  to  the  whole  Latin  people;  the 
right  of  lawM  marriage  and  of  holding  landed  property 
was  limited  for  each  citizen  to  his  own  particular  town.^ 
Thus  not  only  could  no  league  be  formed  by  a  decree  of 
the  magistrates,  but  insurrections,  if  they  occurred,  were 
only  tumultuous  movements :  the  towns  gradually  became 
estranged  from  one  another,  and  as  is  usually  the  case  with 
neighbouring  oommimities,  so  soon  as  they  became  alien- 

*"  The  Octavii  sprang  firom  it,  and  belonged  to  the  Scaptian  tribe. 
8aet.  Octav.  40.  **  Vol  n.  p.  63. 64. 

<*  The  fiindamental  law  is  in  liTj,  Tm.  14. 
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ated,  they  liated  one  another:  in  a  decayed  town  no  Latin 
that  did  not  belong  to  it  was  allowed  to  purchase  lands 
exhibited  for  sale:  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  Boman 
citizens.^ 

With  Capua,  Cumae,  Suessula,  Fiuidi  and  Formiae  as 
allies  a  municipium  was  establisht^,  tuch  as  previously 
the  whole  of  Latium  had  possest.  They  were  just  as  free 
as  Latium  had  been;  but  still  not  so  perfectly  equal  to 
Borne.  Their  services  in  the  army  entitled  them  to  a 
share  in  the  conquests:  their  contingents  were  commanded 
by  their  own  officers.  They  were  always  separate:  the 
combination  of  the  Latins  with  the  maniples  was  an 
accidental  circumstance. 

The  recollection  of  the  victories,  by  which  Rome  came 
forth  as  soverain  from  this  war,  was  perpetuated  in  monu- 
ments. A  part  of  the  Antiatans*  galleys  was  taken  to  the 
ship-dock  at  Rome;  from  another  part  the  rostra  were 
cut  off,  and  applied  as  an   ornament  to  the   suggcstum.^ 

'^  It  should  be  nnneoessaiy,  bat  perhaps  it  is  not  so,  for  an  historiaa 
who  represents  measures  bo  deeply  calculated  and  so  well  adapted  to 
their  end,  to  guard  himself  against  the  charge  of  doing  it  with  pleasure. 
I  am  yeiy  far  from  considering  Rome's  decision  on  the  fate  of  the 
Latins  noble  and  generous,  or  that  it  possest  a  righteous  cause  in  this  war: 
but  moral  reflections  are  idle;  there  is  no  danger  of  a  reader  taking  the  pait 
of  Borne.  Sympathy  with  the  unfortunate  is  quite  a  different  thing,  and 
that  is  due  to  the  Latins. 

^  Velleius's  statement  (i.  14)  of  the  time,  when  Capua,  Fundi, 
Formiae  obtained  the  civic  franchise,  is  contradictory  to  that  of  LiTy. 
We  must  believe,  that  he  had  before  his  eyes  a  totally  false  table  which 
extends  over  that  whole  chapter  of  his  in  a  manner  which  is  for  tho 
most  part  unaccountable. 

""  Livy,  Yiii.  14.  xxxTL  8.  The  statement,  that  their  fleet  con- 
tained only  six  ships,  which  occurs  in  a  declaimer,  who  constantly 
takes  delight  in  giving  prominence  to  all  numbers  in  antiquity  that 
are  childishly  small  (Florus  i.  11),  is  perhaps  only  an  inference  from 
so  many  having  been  probably  inserted  in  the  suggestum  at  Rome. 
In  the  long  wall,  that  runs  in  an  angle  towards  the  three  colunuu, 
which  among  many  totally  wrong  names  have  for  a  Y&ry  long  time 
borne  the  name  of  Jupiter  Stator,  but  which  belong  to  the  Curia 
Julia,  I  have  discovered  the  Bostra  nova^  and  from  them  the  fonn  of 
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According  to  Livjr  equestrian  statues  were  erected  to  both 
consuls'^  Pliny's^®  silence  does  not  prove,  that  L.  Ca- 
millus  did  not  share  in  this  honour:  so  many  ancient 
statues  had  perisht.  But  his  statement,  that  the  statue 
of  C.  Maenius  was  placed  upon  a  column,  is  too  explicit, 
not  to  deserve  greater  credit  than  the  cursory  one  in  the 
annals. 

tlie  old  Boetra  may  easily  be  conoeiYed.  H  was  a  suggestnm  manjr 
paces  in  length,  bnt  not  broad:  at  both  ends  a  flight  of  steps  led  np  to  it: 
the  speaker  mored  to  and  fro  on  a  wide  space:  there  was  sufficient  room  for 
erecting  the  statnes  npon  it,  to  which  this  place  of  honour  was  assigned. 
The  old  Rostra  lay  between  the  oomitinm  and  the  forum,  so  that  the 
speaker  might  torn  either  to  the  one  or  the  other.  The  substance  of  the 
new  Rostra  consists  of  bricks  and  casting-work,  but  it  was  of  course  cased 
irith  marble:  the  old  Rostra  were  probably  constructed  entirely  of  peperino. 
Xhey  &ced  both  places  of  meeting  with  a  wall  perhaps  10  feet  high:  it  was 
in  this,  that  the  beaks  of  the  ships  were  inserted. — The  Greeks  also  mutila* 
ted  conquered  galleys  in  this  way  in  order  to  have  trophies:   this  is 

"•  viu  13.  '^  XZXIY.  5. 
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THE  LAWS  OF  THE  DICTATOR 
Q.  PUBLILIUS. 


f  BOM  the  time  that  the  number  and  personal  import- 
ance of  plebeians  in  the  senate  had  become  great  and  went 
on  increasing,  and  that  the  number  of  noble-minded  patri- 
cians in  like  manner  was  ever  extending,  who  were  heartily 
tired  of  the  vexatious  conduct  of  their  immanageable  bro- 
ther-patricians, and  along  with  the  leaders  of  the  plebeians 
strove  joyfully  onward^ — ^there  must  have  arisen  an  im- 
portant and  mischievous  discord  between  the  majority  of 
the  patres  conscripti  and  the  common  council  of  the  patres, 
the  curies.  It  was  sure  to  be  the  case,  that  the  majority 
in  the  latter^  possessing  no  experience  gained  by  the  ma- 
nagement of  public  affairs,  without  any  responsibility  for 
their  success^  and  lamenting  the  times  when  the  senate 
represented  their  claims  to  their  ancient  privileges,  raised 
protestations  on  all  occasions,  and  gave  themselves  up  to 
great  exasperation,  especially  against  the  sensible  members 
of  their  own  order,  whom  they  decried  as  apostates.  It  was 
necessary  that  such  a  state  of  things  should  be  done  away 
with^  whereby  a  &ction,  daily  sinking  in  relative  power 
and  importance,  disturbed  the  senate  in  its  vocation  as  the 
government. 

That  this  was  not  the  party  feeling  of  one  order  against 
the  other^  but  the  rational  feeling  of  the  good  citizens  and 
the  firiends  of  their  country  towards  the  contemptible  dis- 
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torbers  of  the  peace,  is  plain  even  from  the  fiu^t,  that  it  was 
a  patrician  of  one  of  the  veiy  first  houses,  the  consul  Tibe- 
rius Aemilius,  who,  when  the  conclusion  of  the  campaign 
of  411  (416)  afforded  leisure,  invested  his  collegue  Q. 
Publilius  Philo  with  the  power  of  the  dictatorship^  in  order 
k)  remove  the  evil  by  laws,  which,  if  proposed  by  tribunes, 
would  have  taken  a  &r  more  stormy  course.  It  is  fool- 
ish  to  speak  as  if  the  consuls  were  united  by  firiendship 
and  opposed  to  the  senate:  Philo  must  have  been  made 
dictator  by  the  senate:  and  as  he  could  propose  laws  only 
to  the  centuries  or  the  curies,  and  not  to  the  tribesi  he 
could  only  do  it  in  pursuance  of  an  ordinance  of  the  senate. 
Consequently  they  were  not  the  arrogant  schemes  of  a 
demagogue,  but  resolutions  of  the  senate,  in  which,  twenty- 
seven  years  after  the  Licinian  laws^  the  majority  probably 
still  continued  to  be  patricians.  Q.  Publilius,  however,  a 
member  of  the  house,  probably  a  descendant  of  the  tribune 
Volero,  through  whom  the  commonalty  had  become  a 
branch  of  the  legislature^  was  assuredly,  as  well  on  account 
of  his  descent  as  personally^  delighted  and  called  upon 
to  complete  the  liberties  of  his  order. 

That  it  was  found  necessary  to  appoint  a  dictator  in 
order  to  carry  the  laws,  shews  that  violent  opposition  was 
expected:  it  may  even  be,  that  the  senate  intended  to 
frighten  the  curies  into  a  renunciation  of  their  privileges. 
Such  circumstances  betray  the  fiction  of  a  voluntary  ac- 
ceptance of  laws  in  deliberative  assemblies;  and  as  we 
have  seen,  that  a  senate,  which  boasts  with  truth  of  being 
the  wealthiest  assembly  in  the  world,  and  wishes  to  be 
regarded  as  the  most  illustrious,  past  with  a  very  great 
majority  an  improvement^  that  had  been  hitherto  rejected 
with  stubborn  obstinacy  and  great  majorities,  so  soon  as 
the  ministry  had  ezprest  its  decided  determination, — so  in 
truth  it  might  have  been  found  unavoidable  and  pardon- 
able at  Some  too,  to  overcome  the  senselessness  of  a  de- 
liberative assembly  by  such  means  as  the  supreme  govern- 
ment had  at  its  command. 

l2 
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The  first  law  enacted,  that  the  patricians  should  con- 
firm the  results  of  the  votes  respecting  laws  brought  before 
the  centuries,  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  voting: 
in  other  words,  the  veto  of  the  curies  in  the  enactment  of 
laws  by  the  centuries  was  abolisht.  There  was  still  however 
plenty  of  obstructions  in  their  way:  for  no  decree  could  \m 
made  by  the  senate,  except  on  the  proposal  of  the  consul, 
pretor  or  dictator;  and  respecting  such  a  decree  the  centu- 
ries could  only  vote  with  yea  or  nay;  and  could  neither 
take  away  nor  add  any  thing  to  it.  If  they  rejected  a 
salutary  measure,  the  curies  could  make  no  alteration :  but 
if  the  senate  and  the  centuries  were  agreed,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  that  the  opposition  of  the  curies  should 
have  had  any  other  ground  than  prejudice  and  spitefulness. 
So  long  as  the  curies  saw  themselves  and  their  sentiments 
reflected  in  the  senate,  their  confirmation  was  a  matter 
of  course  and  a  superfluous  formality:  the  formality  there- 
fore remained  as  a  recollection  and  a  relic,  in  order  to 
eradicate  nothing  without  leaving  a  trace. 

The  case  was  different  with  the  confirmation  of  the 
curule  offices,  where  the  senate  had  no  vote,  and  when 
some  kind  of  a  veto  upon  elections  perfectly  firee  might 
seem  salutary,  or  at  least  a  lesser  evil.  Here  they  re- 
tained it  nearly  half  a  century  longer;  till  the  silly  spirit 
of  the  oligarchy  continually  growing  worse^  and  its  hos- 
tility to  the  noblesse  which  was  already  fully  developt,  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  leave  such  means  of  disturbing  the 
peace  in  the  hands  of  a  senseless  body. 

It  is  beyond  doubt  that  the  abolition  of  the  veto  of  the 
curies  was  the  substance  of  the  second  law  also,  which  is 
reported  in  the  same  words  as  the  law  of  the  consuls  L. 
Valerius  and  M.  Horatius  and  of  the  dictator  Q.  Hor- 
tensius:  namely,  that  plebiscita  should  bind  all  Quirites. 
For  hitherto  the  assent  of  the  senate  and  the  confirmation 
of  the  curies  had  been  required;  now  the  former  was 
sufficient  in  order  to  raise  an  arbitrary  measure  to  the 
rank  of  a  law.    The  senate  now  represented  the  patres 
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altogether,  and  posterity  forgot^  that  the  approval  or  re- 
jection of  the  patres  had  ever  been  different  from  that  of 
the  senate.  On  the  other  hand  the  people, — the  name 
commonalty  has  now  become  improper  for  them, — now 
succeeded  to  the  place  of  the  old  populus  m  cases,  where 
it  had  been  usual  in  former  times  for  the  latter  to  sanc- 
tion and  confirm  the  decrees  of  the  senate;  and  where 
afterwards  in  the  development  of  the  constitution  it 
jf^BB  enacted,  that  the  commonalty  as  the  third  branch  of 
the  legislature  must  give  their  assent,  and  might  reject. 
Thus  it  now  became  customary  to  say,  that  decrees  re- 
specting the  administration  prepared  by  the  senate  were 
brought  before  the  populus  by  the  tribunes,  decrees,  which 
until  then  may  have  been  merely  brought  before  the 
curies,  partly  without  any  participation  of  the  plebs. 
This  phraseology  became  afterwards  so  firmly  establisht, 
that  we  cannot  wonder,  that  the  annals  even  in  the  pre- 
ceding period,  where  the  plebs  only  acted  by  confirming 
a  jussum  populi  that  had  been  previously  past,  speak  of 
proposals  of  the  tribunes  to  the  populus;  with  which  in  its 
proper  sense,  and  so  &r  as  the  centuries  too  are  imder- 
Btood  under  the  nau)^,  the  tribunes  of  the  people  never 
had  any  thing  to  do^  nor  ever  could. 

Lastly  as  the  people  now  represented  the  populus,  and 
the  auspices  were  essential  and  indispensable  to  their  votes, 
the  tribunes  had  to  observe  them  in  making  such  decrees : 
and  thus  it  must  have  come  to  pass,  that  they  took  the 
auspices  too  ^^ ;  and  it  must  have  been  introduced  on  this 
occasion.  Now  if  any  one  should  observe  that  the  pa- 
tricians were  thus  unfairly  excluded  here  altogether,  that 
the  tribes  of  the  nations,  in  which  they  too  were  con- 
tained, ought  to  have  been  assembled,  and  that  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  people  ought  to  have  been  elected  without 
restriction  from  both  orders^  I  would  willingly  own  that 
he  is  right:  only  I  believe  that  the  patricians  would  haidly 

^^  Zonaras  (vii,  19). 
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have  allowed  themsdves  to  be  convoked  by  a  plebeian 
tribune :  and  for  the  republic  it  was  indifferent.  For  re* 
Yolutionary  proposals,  if  they  had  been  possible,  would 
have  been  opposed  by  the  distinguisht  plebeians  with  equal 
determination,  and  with  greater  favour  in  the  assembly : 
by  the  senate  unanimously.  But  it  is  certainly  true  that 
something  was  omitted,  which  woidd  have  been  truly  salu* 
tary:  the  creation  of  a  new  power  to  strengthen  the  senate 
in  its  opposition  to  the  people :  out  of  the  two  ancient 
orders,  which  had  already  become  entirely  estranged  from 
their  original  significance  and  nature,  a  knighthood  should 
have  been  formed,  the  idea  of  which  though  vague  and 
unattainable  floated  before  the  minds  of  later  statesmen. 
But  this  very  proposal,  if  it  had  been  possible  to  hasten 
with  prophetic  spirit  so  far  in  advance  of  the  present 
wants,  would  have  been  rejected  by  the  haughty  patricians 
still  more  violently  than  the  complete  abolition  of  their 
rights,  which  they  constantly  dreamt  of  recovering. 

Many  changes,  which  in  earlier  times  would  have  met 
with  an  implacable  opposition,  are  afterwards  unhesitat- 
ingly adopted  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  circumstances. 
The  third  Publilian  law,  which  appUed  that  of  Licinius  to 
the  censorship,  so  that  one  censor  was  always  to  be  neces- 
sarily a  plebeian,  was  probably  not  even  disputed  at  all, 
especially  by  the  side  of  those  other  ones.  Still  it  was 
salutary  and  served  to  remove  irritations;  the  right  of  the 
plebeians  to  this  office  was  admitted  by  the  election  of  C- 
Marcius. 

By  whatever  means  the  consent  of  the  curies  to  the 
first  two  laws  may  have  been  obtained,  all  were  past  in 
due  form:  and  however  defective  they  may  have  been,  they 
were  for  the  present  a  blessed  boon,  and  remained  so  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  Internal  discord  was  banisht  by  them; 
a  lasting  foundation  was  then  laid  for  an  extensive  state^ 
which  had  grown  up  quickly,  and  a  far  more  brilliant 
future  prepared  for  it:    then  began  that  golden  age  of 
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Boman  Tirtue  and  heroic  greatness^  which  awoke  the  at- 
tention of  the  Greeks  to  the  nation  of  barbarians  that  was 
growing  up  with  might,  and  which  filled  them  with  ad- 
miring astonishment:  an  age,  which  the  world  has  seen 
only  once,  and  to  which  even  the  censor  Cato  lookt  up 
with  sadness  firom  the  midst  of  a  degenerate  race. 
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INTERNAL  HISTORY  DOWN  TO  THE 
CAUDINE  PEACE. 


In  several  years  of  this  period  there  appear  symptoms 
of  the  patricians  not  having  yet  renounced  the  foolish 
dream  of  winning  back  by  stubbornness  the  privileges  they 
had  irrecoverably  lost.^*  Their  attempts,  though  tormenting 
and  vexatious,  did  not  endanger  the  peace,  because,  though 
they  were  inflexible  enough  to  renew  the  contest  continually, 
they  were  still  not  so  rash  as  to  venture  upon  extremes, 
when  they  encountered  the  resistance  which  they  dreamt 
had  ceast.  Many  were  still  alive  in  the  vigour  and  ma- 
turity of  their  age,  who  retained  the  ineffaceable  recollection 
of  their  old  exclusive  dominion  and  indignation  at  being 
conquered:  it  was  necessary  for  another  generation  to 
step  into  their  place,  which  knew  of  the  olden  time  only  as 
a  matter  of  tradition,  before  there  could  be  peace.  Few 
of  their  grandchildren  would  have  been  so  blind  as  to  wish, 
even  if  it  had  been  possible^  to  recover  then  what  had  been 
lost,  and  to  take  it  in  exchange  for  tbat  which  had  arisen 
for  them  and  for  all :  but  the  undertaking  could  not  have 
succeeded,  and  the  wiser  descendants  of  both  parties  must 
have  regarded  it  as  the  greatest  good  fortune,  that  irra- 
tional strife  did  not  annihilate  the  equipoise  in  the  republic 
by  injuring  the  aristocracy. 

The  same  feeling  is  manifested  by  a  dictator  being 
appointed  for  some  time  almost  every  year  to  hold  the 
comitia  for  elections;  but  a  plebeian  raised  to  this  dignity 

*^*  Seeaboyep.71. 
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was  compelled  by  absurd  pretexts  to  lay  it  down;  and  after 
this  fourteen  interrezes  followed,  as  on  a  former  occasion 
five,  before  the 'election  of  the  consuls  was  completed.^' 
it  is  more  probable,  that  these  presidents  refused  to  accept 
votes  for  the  plebeian  candidates  or  that  the  curies  refused 
their  sanction,  than  that  the  comitia  were  put  off  under 
▼arious  pretexts  7^;  the  patricians  did  not  wish  for  an- 
archy, they  only  wisht  to  force  certain  elections.  But 
all  the  contest  and  struggle,  respecting  which  Livy  himself 
may  have  read  but  little  in  the  brief  annals,  but  of  which 
we  may  form  some  idea  by  what  Cicero  relates^^  about 
Curius,  always  ended  with  an  election  in  accordance  with 
the  Licinian  law. 

In  the  year  418  (423),  thirty  years  afler  the  pretor- 
ship  had  been  separated  £rom  the  consulship  m  conse- 
quence of  the  Licinian  law,  this  dignity  was  conferred  for 
the  first  time  upon  a  plebeian,  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  the 
author  of  those  salutaiy  laws  explained  above.  At  that 
tinae,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  the  lower  curule  dig- 
nities were  not  regarded  as  steps  to  the  highest,  fix)m  which 
no  one  descended  to  the  former  again.  The  pretorship 
and  the  curule  edileship  were  objects  of  ambition ^^  after 
repeated  consulships  and  triumphs,  and  the  more  so,  as  the 
laws  of  the  year  408  (413)  had  limited  the  repetition  of 
the  consuyiip:  and  this  appears  to  have  remained  im- 
altered  imtil  the  time,  when  the  edileship  was  burthened 
with  liturgies  so  heavy,  that  in  order  to  induce  the  Boman 
love  of  economy  to  submit  to  them,  it  was  found  neces- 

«»»  Iayj,  vm,  17,  23. 
74  DUatui  alia  atqne  alia  de  causa  coxnitiiB.    LiT}r,  Tin.  23. 

7*  Bnitiu,  14  (55);  see  abore,  p.  71.  In  Iayj  too,  (z.  15,)  the  patridans 
reproach  Q.  Pabius  for  not  endearonring  to  get  two  of  their  order 
elected. 

^  As  the  example  of  M.  Yalerins  Corrus  shews,  see  aboye,  p.  37.  Plinj, 
H.  K.  Til.  48.  See  also  Livy,  x.  9.  where  Licinins  Macer  is  an  incom- 
parably better  authority  than  Piso,  nay  than  any  one  else,  as  he  was  the  only 
pne  who  examined  original  documents. 
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saTj  to  require  the  discharge  of  them  as  a  step  to  the 
higher  dignities. 

Among  all  the  men  of  his  order  certainly  no  one  sur- 
past  Q.  Publilius  in  that  authority,  which  was  required  of 
him  who  was  the  first  to  open  to  his  order  the  career  of 
a  new  honour:  but  the  legislator  of  411  (416)  had  a  direct 
vocation  to  the  task.  If  things  which  have  happened  are 
so  completely  buried  in  oblivion  through  the  accidental 
silence  of  a  superficial  historian  and  through  the  accidental 
loss  of  other  sources,  as  to  preclude  the  poanbility  of 
divining  them:  if  it  is  only  in  the  history  of  antiquity, — 
notwithstanding  the  more  precise  development  of  the  laws 
and  the  gradual  progress  of  events,  which  were  not  hurried 
onwards  as  in  our  days  by  tempests  blowing  from  afar, — 
that  chaos  and  confusion  are  the  deities  whose  soverainty 
must  be  faithfully  defended ;  then  we  must  in  this  case 
as  well  as  in  others  confine  ourselves  to  what  Livy  relates: 
to  wit,  that  the  patrician  consul  C.  Sulpicius,  who  presided 
at  the  election,  refiised  to  receive  any  votes  for  the  ple- 
beian, but  that  the  senate,  since  greater  privileges  had 
been  lost,  yielded  with  respect  to  the  lesser.  But  if  we 
investigate  Boman  history  on  the  only  conditions  which 
render  it  worth  knowing,  we  shall  not  believe,  that  a 
single  plebeian,  however  great  liis  authority  may  have 
been,  could  have  attempted  to  intrude  into  a  dignity  to 
which  his  order  had  no  claim;  nor  that  he  cotdd  have 
succeeded  accidentally,  while  withal  it  again  depended 
in  the  same  manner  upon  chance,  whether  his  example 
should  be  followed  for  the  fiiture  or  not 

The  pretorship  was  without  any  doubt  divided  by  law 
between  the  two  orders  every  year  in  turn,  before  a  ple- 
beian candidate  could  sue  for  it;  and  as  Q.  Publilius 
establisht  the  division  for  the  censorship,  so  he  must  have 
obtained  the  same  for  the  pretorship,  probably  by  a  fourth 
law  of  his  dictatorship  which  Livy  overlookt:  hence  he  is 
the  first  plebeian  pretor,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  was 
censor  for  the  next  lustrum^  assuredly  too  not  by  accident. 
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This  secure  establishment  of  the  equipoise  of  the  orders 
against  arbitrary  power  and  chance,  by  which  the  one, 
whose  strength  was  departing  through  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, was  prevented  for  its  own  good  from  making 
daring  attempts  to  recover  what  it  could  not  hold,  and  by 
which  oppression  was  checkt  in  the  one  that  had  gained 
the  ascendency, — ^this  is  peculiar  to  the  Romans.  Ex- 
amples of  this  division,  which  could  take  place  only  after 
the  years  in  which  there  had  been  one  pretor,  and  which 
after  the  institution  of  a  second  pretor  was  probably  regu- 
lated in  accordance  with  the  example  of  the  other  curule 
dignities,  are  perhaps  wanting  on  accoimt  of  the  meagre- 
ness  of  the  Fasti:  when  four  pretors  were  appointed  every 
year^  two  of  them  were  patricians  and  two  plebeians  even 
in  the  Hannibalian  war,  although  all  the  laws  respecting 
the  elections,  which  might  have  excluded  a  person  *de- 
cidedly^superiour  in  those  times  of  pressing  danger,  were 
then  suspended  .'77 

By  the  abolition  of  the  pledging  of  personal  liberty  the 
whole  plebeian  order  was  at  the  same  time  freed  from  a 
degrading  stain  and  from  tyranny.  It  has  been  shewn 
that  bondage  for  debt  affected  them  only^^^  and  that  its 
whole  severity  continued  even  after  the  twelve  tables.^^ 

This  great  change  in  the  civil  law,  the  influence  of 
which  upon  the  civil  relations  was  at  least  as  great  as  a 
change  in  the  constitution,  is  expressly  placed  by  Livy  in 
the  year  424  (429)^  and  as  the  importance  of  the  subject 

*^  See  in  Liry's  third  decad  the  names  of  the  proton  in  every 
year.  Institations  of  this  kind  for  the  advantage  of  a  decaying 
order,  which  has  no  principle  of  renovation  within  itself  cannot  last 
for  ever;  here  too  in  the  end  the  insufficient  number  of  able  men 
among  the  patricians  decided  the  question,  and  from  the  termination 
of  the  war  with  Hannibal  we  find  that  that  rule  is  set  aside.  The 
yearly  alternation  in  the  edileshig  was  observed  still  longer.  See 
above,  p.  42. 

w  See  Vol.  1.  p.  567  folL 

^  YoL  n.  p.  331;  compare  p.  597  foil.  *"  Tin.  27. 
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requires  an  investigation  of  it,  and  as  the  time  when  it  was 
brought  forward  cannot  after  all  be  wrong  by  many  years, 
I  will  speak  of  it  in  this  place.  Otherwise  it  is  certainly 
more  probable,  that  the  law  which  was  brought  about, 
according  to  tradition,  in  consequence  of  the  Caudine  cala- 
mity, was  given  by  C.  Poetelius  as  dictator  m  535  (440)^* 
whose  name  erroneously  led  Livy,  or  those  from  whom  he 
copied,  to  refer  it  to  his  consulship  twelve  years  before. 

All  the  writers,  who  speak  of  this  event,  relate  unani- 
mously that  a  youth  who  had  given  himself  up  to  slavery 
for  the  debts  of  his  &ther^,  was  solicited,  threatened,  and 
at  last  illused,  and  scourged  by  the  usurer,  to  compel  him 
to  yield  to  his  shameful  lust.  He  preserved  his  chastity, 
and  found  an  opportunity  of  escaping  from  the  prison  and 
taking  refuge  in  the  forum  among  the  people,  whose  strong 
sympathy  wrung  &om  the  senate  the  abolition  of  the  impious 
law.  Livy,  at  least  in  the  critical  editions,  calls  the  imfortu- 
nate  youth  C.  Publiiius^^:  Dionysius  imdoubtedly  the  same, 
but  Valerius  Maximus,  gives  him  the  name  of  T.  Yeturius.^ 
The  two  last  agree  in  stating,  that  the  &ther  had  fallen  into 
poverty  through  being  on  officer  at  the  capitulation  of  Cau- 
dium.  This  imcertainty ,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  express 
mention  of  the  usurer  under  the  name  of  the  proudest  patrician 

**'  This  would  be  quite  establifiht,  if  the  Florentine  mannjicript  of 
Varro  in  the  pawage  so  dreadfollj  corrapted  in  the  editions,  yii.  5, 
(ti.  p.  101,)  came  nearer  to  the  emendation  (probably  of  Vertranius), 
in  accordance  with  which  it  is  quoted  by  Sigonius  (on  Livj,  vni.  28% 
and  silently  approved  of  by  Scaliger:  C  Poeto/tb  ViaoHo  diciatare.  But  the 
manuscript  reads;  C  PopilHo  vocare  tiUo  dictatore, 

**  It  throws  light  upon  customs  and  family  law,  that  Dionyshu 
Exc.  Val.  p.  2338  B.,  relates,  that  the  cousins  did  not  supply  the  poor 
youth  with  the  contributions  for  burying  his  father,  upon  which  he  had 
reckoned. 

^  It  could  not  be  Livy,  but  only  a  copyist,  that  considered  Pub- 
lias  a  family  name,  which  sad  mistake  howeyer  seems  to  preyail  in 
aU  the  manuscripts  of  Livy,  since  Drakenborch  says  of  the  best,  that 
their  reading  is  the  same  as  the  alteration  of  Helenius,  who  howerer 
allowed  PubUus  to  stand. 

•*  VI.  1.  9. 
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of  the  time,  L.  Papirius,  make  us  suspect  that  the  story  of 
the  specified  case  is  a  tale  inTented  by  hatred;  but  we  have 
no. reason  for  doubting,  that  the  slavery  of  the  nexus  for 
debt  was  abolisht  by  a  Poetelian  law.  It  forbade  the 
pledging  of  the  person  for  the  future:  it  abolisht  it 
in  the  case  of  all  who  could  swear  that  they  possest 
sufficient  property  to  pay  their  debts*®*.  This  was 
for  the  nexi :  it  secured  the  addicti  against  chains  and 
fetters,  with  the  exception  of  what  had  been  imposed  for 
crimes  until  they  were  atoned  for.  In  such  cases  addiction 
and  private  imprisonment  occur  in  Plautus  as  the  most 
severe  means  of  compulsion,  from  which  however  the 
person  escapt  who  was  able  to  pay  the  sum  he  was  con- 
demned in,  inasmuch  as  Ballio  must  be  regarded  as  a  freed- 
man,  and  as  such  men  were  fully  lookt  upon  as  citizens 
even  at  that  time,  we  cannot  say  that  the  benefits  of  the 
Poetelian  law  for  plebeians  did  not  extend  to  him :  in  the 
same  way  we  find  in  Livy  during  the  Hannibalian  war 
persons  in  chains  who  were  condemned  to  pay  money  just 
as  those  guilty  of  heavy  crimes  in  prison. 

Instead  of  the  body,  property  was  to  be  pledged  for 
debt  in  two  different  ways.  A  fictitious  sale  of  quiritarian 
property  for  the  purpose  of  pledging,  the  fiducia,  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  neaum  of  the  person :  and  the  adjudication 
of  the  property  for  the  addictio  in  cases  where  the  contract 
for  the  loan  had  not  been  concluded  in  the  other  form, 
because  the  borrower  had  not  sufficient  quiritarian  pro- 
perty, or  because  a  different  form  had  been  chosen  from 
some  other  motive,  or  when  the  debt  had  arisen  in  any 
other  way  than  by  borrowing. 

Now  whether  it  was  because  the  addiction  was  accom- 
panied by  a  dinUnutio  ctqntis,  or  whether  it  was  a  peculiar 
severity  of  the  law,  the  effect  of  this  disgrace,  even  when 


***  Omnes  qni  bonam  copiam  jmarent,  ne  essent  nexi,  dinolnti.  Varro 
haa  thia  important  addition,  instead  of  which  Iavj  speaka  of  an  uncondi- 
tional restoration  to  freedom. 
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in  a  lower  degree  and  when  the  pretor  assigned  the  pro- 
perty of  the  debtor  to  the  creditor,  was  loss  of  tribe  and 
civil  infiony:  and  this  not  only  in  the  case  of  a  complete 
bankruptcy,  but  even  when  the  debtor  came  again  into 
possession  of  his  property^ 

The  abolition  of  the  sale  of  a  man's  own  person  did 
not  however  prevent  a  father  firom  selling  his  son  either  on 
condition  of  remancipation  or  absolutely:  and  the  former 
must  firequently  firom  its  very  nature  have  occasioned  real 
davery  for  debt 

'*'  Upon  this  resti  the  whole  importance  of  the  question,  which  is  deba- 
ted in  the  oration  for  Qninctins,  whether  the  adjudication  of  his  propertj, 
which  had  been  reroked  in  any  case,  had  possest  legal  power;  hence  it  is  a 
eauaa  eapitU:  c  S.  (31.)  9.  (32.) — *k^^Mm  vnsafAw  oMo,  vfiy  tt  vrnftu 

trv/ifioKaiw,  DionysinSy  Ti.  41.  I  have  lost  money  that  I  haye  lent  to 
many,  says  Appias»  Dionys^  ti.  59,  but  oUiwa  rmv  iaroortpntvSrrmr  fu 
vpMrrop  itoaiirdfafP  oM*  tin  fa  op. 
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ALEXANDER  OF  EPIRUS. 


It  is  an  essential  part  of  the  vocation  I  have  chosen, — 
in  clearing  up  the  history  of  Borne,  so  &r  as  my  powers 
and  the  existing  resources  alloWj  in  such  a  manner,  that  it 
may  become  no  less  familiar  and  perceptible  than  that 
of  modem  times,  in  which  we  have  not  lived  ourselves, — 
to  give  such  a  representation  of  the  nations  and  states,  witii 
which  Rome  came  into  contact  in  the  extension  of  her 
empire  either  in  relations  of  friendship  or  in  war,  that  the 
reader  instead  of  a  mere  name,  such  as  that  of  Epirots  or 
Aetolians^  may  know  in  general  outlines,  what  was  then  the 
extent  of  their  state,  what  their  power,  and  what  their 
constitution  and  mode  of  living.  These  representations 
aie  in  general  the  fruits  of  an  attention  directed  from 
early  life  to  all  notices  respecting  nations  and  periods  that 
have  been  despised  and  overlookt;  and  in  some  cases  of 
enquiries  not  less  laborious  than  those,  by  which  I  have 
brought  into  order  the  chaos  of  the  early  times  of  Rome, 
but  with  which  I  shaU  avoid  increasing  the  size  of  a  work, 
whose  unavoidable  expansion  leaves  me  on  the  borders 
of  old  age  littie  hope  of  completing  it. 

The  expedition  of  king  Alexander  of  Epirus  to  Italy 
gives  occasion  to  such  a  digression;  an  events  which  had 
it  is  true,  no  immediate  connexion  with  Roman  history, 
with  tiie  exception  of  a  treaty  that  produced  no  results, 
and  respecting  the  indirect  effects  of  which  little  can  be 
ascertained  with  certainty  in  consequence  of  the  confusion 
in  the  relations  of  Magna  Graecia,  but  which  nevertheless 
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exercised  an  influence  affecting  the  relations  of  the  Bomans 
to  the  people  of  those  countries.  It  would  however  inter- 
fere with  the  connexion  of  the  real  history  of  Rome,  to 
defer  this  digression  to  the  year^  under  which  the  annals 
speak  of  the  treaty,  by  means  of  which  alone  Alexander  of 
Epirus  belongs  to  Boman  history*^. 

The  Greek  cities  in  southern  Italy  bad  fidlen  into  the 
deepest  decay  through  the  wars  with  the  Lucanians  and  the 
elder  Dionysius;  Posidonia,  which  had  been  obliged  to 
receive  a  barbarian  colony,  had  not  met  with  the  hardest 
fate  among  those  that  had  been  compelled  to  open  their 
gates  to  the  enemy;  others  lay  in  ruins^  or  were  scantily 
inhabited  again  by  a  forein  population  or  by  a  few  of  the 
old  inhabitants,  who  had  returned  from  slavery.  Even  in 
those  that  had  maintained  their  independence^  the  flower  of 
their  citizens  had  vanisht^  and  after  the  loss  of  the  exten- 
sive territories  they  had  once  governed,  they  were  confined 
to  their  walls,  within  the  wide  circumference  of  which 
the  inhabited  part  became  every  day  more  narrowly  con« 
tractedw 

Tarentum  had,  it  appears,  remained  neutral  in  the  war 
against  Dionysius,  and  a  similar  separation  from  the  com- 
mon cause  of  the  Italietes  was  perhaps  the  reason,  that 
the  Lucanians  did  not  turn  their  arms  against  that  country 
till  a  late  period.  The  Tarentines  even  made  war  upon 
the  hard-prest  Thurii,  which  continued  the  hopeless  strug- 
gle against  the  Lucanians  with  a  perseverance  unusual 
among  the  Greeks  of  those  times,  and  seem  to  have  forced 
it  to  give  up  a  part  of  its  territory^.     But  when  the 


^  (In  the  margin  of  the  manoBcript  I  find  here  the  following 
scattered  allnaions  without  references  and  detail:  relation  of  Rome 
to  the  Greeks. — N.B.  Bevolution  in  Syracuse;  expulsion  of  the  70^1^  6v^ 
Tov  H^iov  aco)  rSt9  a^ipw  MtXimif  tuiX90fi4vmp  M  mkkutvpkuf,  Herodol.^ 
At  Coma  too  there  was  an  aristocracy.    Dionys.  m.  4.) 

**  Posidonia,  Caulonia,  Bheginm^  Hipponinm,  Groton. 

*  Cleandridas,  the  Spartan  exile,   who  was  the  mediator  of  the 
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revolt  of  the  Bruttlans  separated  the  Lucanians  from  the 
southern  Italietes^  thej  directed  their  whole  force  against 
the  Siritis;  and  Tarentum  with  Metapontum  and  Hera- 
clea  could  not  with  their  own  militia  resist  the  Italican 
cohorts,  although  Tarentum,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
centurjy  which  was  then  just  beginning,  counted  among  its 
citizens  20,000  foot  soldiers  and  2,000  horsemen.  In 
this  city  a  democracy  had  now  existed  for  a  long  time, 
because  the  nobles  had  &llen  in  the  frightful  defeat  by  the 
Messapians^^:  as  the  extraordinary  population  of  the 
Greek  colonies  is  only  conceivable  by  the  admission,  not 
only  of  Greeks  of  all  nations,  but  also  of  natives  of  the 
country,  so  the  latter  were  probably  registered  in  different 
tribes,  and  the  descendants  of  the  pure  Dorians  probably 
enjoyed  privileges  confined  to  their  race,  in  the  place  of 
which  a  general  equality  was  brought  about  by  the  conse- 
quences of  that  unfortunate  day.  Very  many  things  pecu- 
liar to  Italy  seem  to  have  become  establisht  in  Tarentum 
through  the  mixture  of  the  citizens,  whose  intercourse  with 
the  Italican  nations  must  have  been  incomparably  more 
frequent  and  important  than  with  old  Greece.  Woollen 
cloth  manu&ctures  and  dyeing,  which  have  at  all  times 
been  most  favorable  to  the  growth  and  maintenance  of  a 
large  town-population,  must  have  been  the  chief  sources 
of  the  wealth  of  Tarentum:  the  flocks,  which  spent  the 
winter  on  the  Galaesus,  were  driven  in  the  summer  into  the 
mountains  of  Abruzzo:  the  inland  districts  could  provide 
themselves  with  the  finest  salt  from  Tarentum :  and  thus 
Tarentum  and  Samnium  were  naturally  united  to  one  an- 
other^*.    The  fact  of  Tarentum    being  forein  to  Greece 


peace  between  Tarentum  and  Thnrii  (Strabo,  yi.  p.  264),  is  probably  no 
other  than  ihe  one,  who  was  on  the  side  of  the  Thebans  in  the  battle  of 
Xeuctra:  for  Leandridas  is  eridentlj  written  wronglj  (Diodonis,  xrr.  54): 
and  the  same  general  of  the  Thnrians  against  the  Lucanians,  whose  exploits 
are  related  hy  Polyaenus  (ii.  10.  2. 4)  under  the  name  of  Cleandridea 

«•  Aristotle,  Polit  ▼.  3. 

'*  Friendship  of  the  Samnites  for  the  Greeka    Strabo,  v.  p.  250. 

VOL.  III.  M 
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proper,  explains  why  it  never  appears  as  a  maritime  power, 
notwithstanding  its  considerable  navigation  and  its  very 
rich  fisheries. 

The  Tarentines  have  drawn  contempt  upon  their  me- 
mory by  the  criminal  frivolity,  which  hurried  fhem  into  the 
war  with  Borne,  and  perhaps  still  more  by  the  want  of 
respect  with  which  Pyrrhus  treated  them ;  but  this  con- 
tempt, at  least  for  the  earlier  times,  must  be  unjust. 
Archytas  was  their  fellow*citizen,  and  his  wisdom  and 
knowledge  did  not  render  him  unfit  in  their  eyes  to 
manage  the  state  and  command  their  armies;  merchants, 
artizans,  sailors  and  fishermen  could  not  form  an  in&ntry 
of  the  line,  to  which  the  spirit  of  the  Greek  democracy  was 
in  general  opposed,  and  when  Tarentum  hired  mercenaries, 
it  was  certaiidy  just  as  excusable  as  Athens;  and  was  com* 
pelled  to  do  it  no  less  than  Florence,  after  the  democracy 
had  become  tyrannical;  and  like  Tarentum,  Florence  too 
took  more  than  once  forein  princes  with  whole  armies  into 
its  pay,  wMch  certainly  suppUed  a  &x  more  important 
power  than  an  equal  number  of  mercenary  soldiers  under 

independent  leaders,  jealous  of  one  another  and  inclined  to 
treachery  •w. 

The  first  Greek  prince,  who  entered  into  the  service 
of  the  city,  was  Archidamus  of  Sparta.  Of  his  cam- 
paigns no  other  information  is  preserved,  than  that  he  was 
slain  with  his  whole  army  by  the  Lucanians  on  the 
day  of  the  battle  of  Chaeronea.  So  contemptible  were  the 
sentiments  of  the  degenerate  Greeks,  that  this  is  related, 
not  as  an  event  of  the  deepest  tragedy,  that  one  and 
the  same  day  saw  the  fall  of  the  freedom  and  dignity  of 
Athens,  and  of  the  heroic  king  of  Sparta,  the  son  of  Agesi- 
laus  and  father  of  Agis,  who  had  abandoned  his  native 
land,  because  he  could  not  endure  to  be  a  witness  of  its 
degradation  and  its  pusillanimity,  but  as  if  the  finger  of 

"*  That  the  cavaliy  at  least  of  the  TarentineB  cannot  have  been 
contemptible,  ia  clear  from  the  light  horsemen  of  this  name  in  the  Macedo- 
nian armies,  who  were  probably  enlisted  at  first  in  Taremtnm  itself 
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iSxe  Deity  was  to  be  traced  in  his  destruction^  because 
Archidamus  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Phocians, — the 
Phocians  who  had  been  driven  to  despair  by  hypocritical 
religious  zeal,  the  mortal  enemies  of  those  who  had  hurled 
his  country  &om  the  ancient  highth  of  its  supremacy,  the 
people  who  had  defended  the  gates  of  Greece  against  the 
common  enemy, — ^and  because  there  were  among  his  sol- 
diers many  of  the  mercenaries  who  had  once  been  paid 
with  the  gold  of  the  temple. 

Diodorus  relates  under  the  year  01.  108,  3  (409),  that 
Archidamus  was  invited  to  Italy  by  embassadors  from 
Tarentum,  not  that  he  mentions  this  year  to  determine 
the  time  of  the  events  but  only  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
relating  at  the  close  of  the  sacred  war,  how  the  higher 
powers  punisht  all  who  were  accomplices  in  the  sacri- 
legious plunder  of  the  temple.  His  landing  in  Italy  took 
place  still  later,  undoubtedly  in  01.  109.  1  (411).  For 
to  this  year  we  must  refer  Livy's  statement  of  the  landing 
of  king  Alexander  of  Epirus,  which  is  caused  by  a  false 
synchronism,  and  is  erroneous  in  the  person  of  the  Greek 
prince*^. 


**  He  mentions  it  under  the  year  415.  viii.  3;  in  like  manner 
he  placet  the  foondation  of  Alexandria  and  the  death  of  Alexander  of 
SpiroB  in  the  year  429,  jnst  as  he  must  have  placed  the  death  of 
Alexander  of  Macedonia  in  the  year  436,  because  it  is  under  this 
year  that  he  inserts  the  oelebnted  comparison  between  him  and 
Rome.  Now  since  Alexandria  according  to  Eusebius  was  built  in 
425,  01. 112,.%  but  Alexander  of  Macedonia  died  in  01.  114,  1.  431, 
his  synchronism  of  the  Olympiads  and  of  the  years  of  the  oity  oom- 
paxed  with  that  of  Dionysius  and  Folybius,  which  I  endeavonr  to 
foDow  closely,  is  wrong  in  these  times  by  four  years,  which  must  be 
deducted  from  those  of  the  city.  The  mistake  which  has  caused  the 
greatest  errours  in  the  histoiy  of  Alexander  of  Epiros,  arose  from 
the  reduction  of  the  Olympic  years  to  years  of  the  city,  which  is  cor- 
rect according  to  the  era  of  Cato,  haying  been  transferred  to  the  era 
of  Fabius,  which  falls  one  Olympiad  later.  For  example:  according 
to  Fabius,  T.  Manlius  and  P.  Decios  were  the  consuls  of  the  year  411, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  01  110,  3.  Now  he  who  orerlookt,  thafc 
the  new    synchronism,    which    exprest    OL   109,  3  also  hj  411,  was 
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After  the  destruction  of  this  army^  the  Tarentines  took 
king  Alexander  of  Epims  into  their  pay.  This  prince, 
the  brother  of  queen  Olympias,  had  been  given  by  his 
brother-in-law,  Philip  of  Macedonia,  as  king  to  the  Mo- 
lossians*^,  to  the  injury  of  the  elder  line,  the  children  of 
his  uncle  Arymbas;  and  it  was  for  the  solemnisation  of  his 
marriage  with  the  king's  daughter  Cleopatra,  that  those 
festivities  were  held  at  Pella^  which  afforded  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  murder  of  Philip. 


reckoned  according  to  the  Catonian  era^  conld  not  do  otherwise  than 
refer  to  the  consalahip  of  Manlina  and  DedoB  the  Greek  event  as- 
signed to  this  jear.  This  maj  even  have  happened  to  Fahins  him- 
self; for  there  is  no  reason  whatsoever  for  asserting,  that  Cato 
inyented  the  era  which  hears  his  name;  the  confounding  of  the  two 
kings  is  not  at  all  strange,  if  the  ancient  chronicle  wrote  somewhat 
thus:  anno  ccccxi  rex  Graecus  cum  exercitu  in  ItaUam  venit:  and 
in  this  way  the  chronicles  daring  the  decaj  of  the  empire  wrote 
again,  when  the  childhood  of  old  age  commenced.  This  proves,  that 
Livj's  explanation  of  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Italy  would  be  wrong, 
even  if  it  should  be  possible  to  dispate  mj  observation  of  his  regular 
sjuchronistic  erronrs.  (When  Niebuhr  afterwards  made  the  chrono- 
logical enquiries,  the  results  of  which  are  contained  in  the  second 
Tolume,  in  the  chapter,  On  the  Ohfmpiad  amd  year  qf  the  tahmg  of 
JRome,  p.  556-570,  he  has  dropt  this  explanation  of  Livy's  mistake. 
He  onlj  supposes,  p.  568,  569,  that  livj  understood  according  to  his 
method  the  date  415  of  an  annalist,  which  was  calculated  according 
to  the  correct  reduction  from  the  Oljmpic  jear  112,  1.  to  be  the 
Oljmpic  jear  110,  4.  Kiebuhr  therefore,  according  to  his  later  views, 
fizt  the  landing  of  Alexander  of  Epirus,  which  necessarilj  remained 
doubtful  in  the  representation  of  our  text,  in  the  jear  415.  Thus 
also  the  reason  for  placing  the  landing  of  Archidamus  in  Italj  from 
409  to  411,  in  opposition  to  IModoma,  is  removed.  We  have,  how- 
ever hesitated  to  accommodate  this  as  well  as  other  difoences  be- 
tween our  passage  and  the  other  complete  investigation,  that  we 
might  not  withhold  from  the  reader  the  progressive  development  of 
his  views.) 

*^  OL  109.  3.  The  fact  that  it  is  stated  even  a  3rear  before  in  the 
speech  on  Halonnesus,  that  Philip  had  taken  possession  of  three 
Greek  towns  in  Cassopia  and  given  them  to  his  brother-in-law  in 
servitude,  is  not  decisive  as  to  the  beginning  of  his  government  as 
king:  it  was  a  small  state,  given  to  him  till  the  throne  should  he- 
come  vacant. 
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Philip  by  raiang  his  kinaman  had  honoured  himself  and 
his  house,  but  he  would  not  allow  him  to  be  powerful  and 
independent  Of  Ambracia  it  is  known,  that  it  had  a 
Macedonian  garrison,  and  even  if,  which  cannot  be  de- 
cided, Alexander  had  received,  in  addition  to  the  crown 
due  to  another  member  of  his  family,  the  soverainty  over 
other  Epirot  tribes,  which  had  never  before  been  depen- 
dent on  the  Molossians^^  and  Pyrrhids,  yet  he  must 
have  felt  himself  by  the  side  of  Macedonia  powerless 
and  little;  and  this  feeling,  quite  as  much  as  a  desire 
of  emulating  the  military  glory  of  his  nephew,  must  have 
urged  him  to  go  to  Italy,  where  the  need  of  support  among 
the  surviving  Greeks  might  have  held  out  a  temptrug 
prospect  of  being  received  as  a  welcome  protector,  and 
of  thus  founding  an  independent  kingdom.  But  the 
Tarentines  had  not  surrendered  themselves  to  him  in 
despair,  as  they  did  afterwards  to  Pyrrhus;  they  regarded 
him  as  in  the  service  of  the  republic,  and  it  is  attested 
that  an  eimiity  arose  between  them  and  the  king,  which 
according  to  all  appearance  increast  till  they  came  to  open 
hostilities,  and  has  been  objected  to  them  as  ingratitude, 
perhaps  with  too  much  onesidedness. 

The  king  of  Epirus  is  said  to  have  complained  of  the 
unfairness  of  fortune,  which  had  destined  to  his  nephew 
victories  over  women,  to  him  a  severe  struggle  against 
men.  With  no  less  partiality  did  she  bestow  upon  the 
Macedonian  king  historians,  and  preserve  their  works; 
while  to  him  she  only  granted  a  mention  in  general 
works^  which  have  perisht;  nay  as  if  she  had  intentionally 
wisht  to  deprive  him  of  enviable  fame  with  posterity,  she 
lias  destroyed   that  part   of  a  work  otherwise  preserved, 

**  The  earlier  Greek  writers,  even  each  as,  like  Aristotle,  did 
not  use  Atticisms,  always  write  Molottians;  which  the  Romans  according 
to  a  false  analogy  hare  changed  into  Molossians.  The  Thessalians  were 
ThesprotiaDs,  and  the  donhle  T  is  Thessalian. 

**  Among  the  known  historians  only  Dniis,  IMyllns,  and  Timaeos  can 
haTe  related  his  campaigns. 
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where  undoubtedly  much  more  satiB&ctory  accounts  of  his 
campaigns  were  extracted  than  in  the  two  Roman  writers, 
who  relate  something  very  confused  about  them.*^  Only 
the  year,  in  which  he  fell,  can  be  ascertained,  not  that 
in  which  he  landed,  and  not  through  how  many  campaigns 
he  maintained  himself^ 

He  turned  his  arms  first  against  the  Messapians  or 
Sallentines:  the  possession  of  Brundusium  would  have 
secured  the  nearest  connexion  with  Epirus  independent  of 
the  sentiments  of  Tarentum;  but  he  contented  himself 
with  the  advantages,  which  a  peace  and  alliance  with  this 
people  afforded.     He  concluded  similar  treaties  with  the 

*"  From  OL  111,  l,to  115,  2,  we  find  in  the  17th  and  18th  bookf 
of  Diodoras  only  the  histoiy  of  Alexander  and  his  saoceason;  bnt 
nothing  npon  any  other  countries,  which  had  hy  no  means  lost  their 
independence  of  the  Macedonian  system.  He  says  himself  in  the 
proceminm  of  the  17th  book,  that  he  wonld  write  npon  these  also  for 
the  time  of  the  reign  of  Alexander,  only  that  he  would  not  intempl 
the  history  of  the  latter  as  he  otherwise  does  by  synchronistic  nara- 
tiyes.  That  he  had  written  npon  them  for  the  time  of  the  first  scTen 
years  after  Alexander's  death  in  the  18th  book,  where  there  is  now 
howerer  no  trace  of  them,  is  clear  from  his  own  statement,  xix.  3. 
That  is  to  say,  a  second  part  of  the  18th  book  is  lost,  which  like  the 
seventeenth  was  divided  into  two  parts:  and  this  lost  part  contained 
the  history  of  those  countries  not  connected  with  Macedonia  during 
those  eighteen  years.  That  the  close  of  the  18th  book  refers  directly 
to  the  19th,  is  the  fabrication  of  a  copyist,  who  has  also  concealed  the 
giq>  of  more  than  two  years,  which  has  jostly  been  pointed  out  by 
the  commentators  on  xviu.  44,  by  cutting  away  the  mangled  passage 
and  plastering  it  over  in  such  a  manner,  that  hitherto  nobody  has 
been  able  to  guess  with  certainty,  where  it  is  to  be  lookt  for.  Similar 
falsifications  in  Dion  Cassius  have  been  brought  to  light  by  the  Vend* 
tian  manuscript;  ignorant  purchasers  must  have  had  a  dislike  againtt 
books,  which  did  not  appear  complete.  I  wish  by  this  remark  to 
induce  scholars  to  look  out  for  a  manuscript  of  Diodorus,  which  con- 
tains the  18th  book  and  is  older  than  the  fifteenth  century:  if  such 
an  one  still  exists,  it  is  for  this  work  what  the  Venetian  manuscript 
is  for  Dion  Cassius,  the  source  of  all  the  others,  and  will  certainly  give 
results  of  the  same  kind.     (Compare  VoL  n.  note  861,  and  1 1S7.) 

"  See  above  note  293. 
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neighbouring  Peucetians  and  with  Metapontnm:  the  noble 
&milie8,  which  he  sent  as  hostages  to  Epirus,  must  have 
been  given  by  these  Italican  nations  and  the  Greek  cities. 
It  cannot  have  been  till  after  this  that  he  undertook  the 
conquest  of  Lucania  and  Bruttium;  he   conquered  many 
towns  of  both  nations,  transferred  the  war  to  the  shores  of 
the   Tyrrhenian  sea,  where  he  landed  near  Paestiun,  and 
gained  a  decidve  battle  over  the  Lucanians  and  Samnites, 
who  could  make  no  more  impression    upon  the  Macedo- 
nian phalanxes  than  the    Komans;  and  after   this  battle 
he  concluded  a  friendly  alliance  with  Rome  in  418  (423). 
But  at  that  time  the  Tarentines  must  have  gone  over  to  his 
enemies:  Heradea  is  mentioned  as  their  colony  amongst 
his  conquests,  and  one  can  see,  even  before  the  battle  near 
Pandosia  where  he  perisht  with  his  army,  that  the  fortune 
of  war  was  turned  against  him,  that  he  was  fighting  on  the 
defensive  against  complete  destruction.     Thus  &x  he  had 
retreated,  driven  away  firom  his  basis   on   the    Tarentine 
gulf;   he    pitches   his    camps  upon   strong  highths — the 
allies  imdoubtedly  separated  from  his  Epirots:  ihe  Luca- 
nian  exiles  already  despair  of  his   success   and   purchase 
their  peace  by  treachery;  he  remains  in  ihe  most  danger- 
ous position,   dreading  the  still  more  fearful  danger  of  a 
retreat  through  the  impassable  mountains,  which  he  had 
perhaps  already  attempted  in  vain.    Favored  by  heavy  fidls 
of  rain,  which  kept  the  divided  army  entirely  apart,  the 
Italicans  overwhebned  the  two  camps;  nothing  is  left  him, 
since  the  enemy  have  already  shut  him  in,  but  to  attempt 
that  dreaded  retreat  by  force  of  arms;  he  succeeded  in 
breaking  out  of  the  camp,  but  aft;er  this  first  success,  which 
can  only  have  been  the  beginning   of  unspeakable  diffi- 
culties and  dangers,  his  troops  disperst:    at  the  ford  of  a 
river  swollen  by  the  rains,  through  which  he  was  leading  a 
band  that  had  again  gathered  axoimd  him,  the  Lucanians 
made  an  attack;  ihe  king  feU,  struck  by  a  spear.     Livy 
relates  only  the  outrages  which  his  corpse  experienced;  a 
sure  proof,  that  he  had  been  very  cruel  as  conqueror. 
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With  such  rage  in  the  minds  of  the  enem  j,  the  remains  of 
his  army  coxild  have  obtained  no  mercj,  nor  have  eacapt 
to  anj  Grreek  town,  as  indeed  it  was  scarcely  possible  for 
individuals  to  do. 

Tarentum  appears  after  this  catastrophe  more  powerM 
and  respected  than  before:  not  only  in  alliance  with  the 
Samnites,  and  exercising  influence  over  the  Lucanians, 
whose  power  never  recovered  fix>m  the  first  defeats  of  this 
war:  but  Tarentum  ventures  now  by  mediation  and  inter- 
ference to  pretend  to  protect  others  even  against  Rome. 
As  the  Lucanians  sink,  so  the  power  of  the  Bruttians 
grows.  The  siege  of  Croton,  where  it  was  only  the  power- 
ful aid  of  the  Syracusans  that  saved  this  town^^,  certainly 
happened  very  soon  after  the  destruction  of  Alexander; 
it  was  probably  a  direct  vengeance  for  the  alliance  of  the 
Crotoniats  with  him,  and  such  a  decisive  victory  encou- 
raged them  to  an  imdertaking  which  had  never  yet  been 
ventured  upon. 

The  treaty  with  Alexander  is  a  blot  in  the  history  of 
Bome;  the  more  so,  as  there  is  not  even  an  excuse  for  it  by 
any  danger:  hostility  against  the  Samnites,  with  whom 
peace  and  the  ancient  alliance  had  been  restored,  and  who 
at  that  time  were  the  champions  of  Italy,  could  have  been 
the  only  occasion  of  it:  and  if  the  Samnites  had  agreed  to 
an  ignoble  peace  and  alliance  with  Alexander,  Home's 
down&U  would  have  been  the  consequence  of  her  wicked 
conduct.  The  treaty  however  was  not  a  real  alliance  for 
mutual  support: — otherwise  the  war  with  Samnium  would 
then  have  broken  out — ;  still  it  was  the  in&Uible  cause  to 
a  great  degree  of  the  exasperation,  which  rendered  this 
war  unavoidable,  so  soon  as  there  was  an  occasion  for  it: 
it  was  a  recognition  of  the  conquests  which  Alexander 
flattered  himself  of  being  able  to  accomplish. 

Six  or  seven  years  later,  Alexander  the  Great  died 
lit  Babylon,  where  the  remotest  nations  of  Europe  and 

»  DiodorM,xix3. 
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Libya  ofiered  liim  their  homage.  That  embassadors  of 
the  Lucanians,  Brattians  and  Tyrrhenians  appeared  here 
and  offered  presents,  is  related  as  certain  by  Arrian :  who 
speaks  moreover  of  the  embassies  of  the  Carthaginians, 
Iberians,  Celts,  Ethiopians  and  Scythians  only  as  from 
tradition:  he  must  therefore  have  found  the  former  ex- 
pressly mentioned  by  Aristobulus  and  Ptolemy:  and  cer- 
tainly the  Lucanians  and  Bruttians  had  an  urgent  reason 
for  soliciting  his  pardon,  in  the  expectation  that  Alexander 
on  his  return  from  the  eastern  boimdaries  of  the  earth 
would  avenge  his  kinsman.  Clitarchus  related'^^,  that  a 
Boman  embassy  also  appeared  before  him^,  which  Pliny, 
mentions  without  expressing  a  doubt,  just  as  in  other  cases 
too  he  feels  no  vanity  for  the  earlier  times  of  his  nation. 

I  see  no  ground  at  all  for  rejecting  the  account:  the 
silence  of  the  Boman  annalists,  even  if  we  could  place  un<* 
conditional  belief  in  the  statement  of  Arrian,  that  none  had 
mentioned  any  thing  respecting  it,  would  prove  nothing, 
as  such  humiliations  were  certainly  erased  irom  their 
history. 

Respecting  transactions  between  the  Bomans  and  Alex** 
ander,  there  is  a  remarkable  statement  in  Strabo,  which 
has  been  overlookt.^  The  king  had  sent  back  some  pirates 
of  Antium  who  had  been  taken;  but  he  demanded  the  re- 
moval of  the  nuisance.    This  would  have  been  a  direct 


^"^  CUtarchiu  wrote  not  long  after  the  deadi  of  Alexander,  when  Borne 
certainly  did  already  attract  the  attention  of  the  Greeks,  but  by  no  meana 
in  soch  a  manner,  that  it  conld  have  had  any  influence  upon  the  glory  of 
Alexander,  whether  it  bowed  before  him  or  not:  and  the  companions 
of  the  king  may  have  reckoned  the  Romans  among  the  Tyrrhenians, 
or  the  Tyrrhenians  of  whom  they  speak,  may  have  been  the  Bomans 
themselves.  Later  writers,  as  Aristns  and  Asclepiades  seem  to  be, 
certainly  cannot  be  reckoned  as  authorities:  as  the  Boman  annalists 
would  have  supprest  the  mention  of  such  an  embassy  from  pride, 
■o  such  Greeks  would  have  been  tempted  to  tell  stories  about  it  without 
any  foundation:  yet  they  had  Clitarchus;  but  what  more  they  added, 
may  be  rejected  without  scruple. 

«  Pliny,  H.  N.  iii.  9.  •  v.  p.  232. 
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occasion  for  despatching  an  embassy,  and  the  Tyrrhenians 
may  have  had  precisely  the  same.  Rome  had  a  particular 
reason  besides  in  its  alliance  with  Alexander  of  Epirus,  to 
which  it  perhaps  owed  the  mild  treatment  of  its  subjects. 

The  opinion  which  Livy  shares,  that  the  Romans  had 
not  even  heard  of  the  name  of  Alexander  is  ridiculous;  a 
consequence  of  the  isolation  of  Roman  history,  as  if  the 
Romans  themselves,  like  the  reader,  had  not  become 
acquainted  with  other  nations,  till  they  met  them  in  aims. 
A  man  would  be  utterly  unable  to  represent  the  past  to 
himself,  if  he  would  not  much  rather  suppose,  that  the 
name  of  Alexander  had  been  heard  of  even  as  &r  as  Bri- 
tain, than  doubt  that  at  Rome  the  eyes  of  all  the  heads  of 
the  state  were  directed  towards  him. 

With  no  more  insight  does  Livy  discuss  the  quesdon, 
what  would  have  been  the  issue  of  the  contest  between  the 
Romans  and  Alexander,  in  order  to  decide  in  &your  of  the 
former.  Neither  Livy  could  say,  nor  can  we,  whether 
Alexander  would  not  have  been  contented  with  an  hege- 
mony as  in  Greece,  and  whether  the  Romans  and  Samnites 
would  not  have  submitted  to  it.  That  the  nations  of  Italy, 
the  Romans  with  ihe  Samnites,  would  have  stood  toge- 
ther as  one  man,  can  hardly  be  conceived;  that  the  Ro- 
mans, whose  power,  much  more  deeply  founded  forty  years 
afterwards,  was  shaken  by  Pyrrhus  with  incomparably 
smaller  forces,  should  have  been  able  to  resist  him  by 
themselves,  may  be  said  to  be  impossible,  since  Alexander 
would  have  come  to  Italy  £rom  conquered  Afiica,  not  with 
30,000  Macedonians  alone,  but  with  as  many  Greek  pha- 
langites, as  the  master  of  the  treasures  of  Asia  felt  inclined 
to  enlist:  and  instead  of  a  swarm  of  Persians  and  Medes, 
with  armies  of  Africans  and  Spaniards. 
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FOREIN  RELATIONS  DOWN  TO  THE  SECOND 

SAMNITE  WAR. 


In  the  same  year,  if  Polybius's  reckoning  is  correct *^| 
the  Romans  concluded  the  first  peace  with  the  Gaals; 
consequently  for  the  same  reasons  which  occasioned  their 
peace  with  Alexander,  and  that  they  might  be  safe  on  this 
side  during  the  war  with  the  Samnites.  Livy's  account 
under  the  same  year,  that  apprehensions  of  a  Gallic  inva- 
sion were  spread  abroad,  and  that  a  dictator  was  appointed: 
that  the  persons  however  sent  out  in  order  to  collect 
information  reported,  that  every  thing  was  quiet  among  the 
Gauls,  has  an  obscure  reference  to  that  statement:  so  &r 
did  the  annals  leave  traces  of  an  embassy  despatcht  to  the 
Gauls;  the  mention  of  the  peace  was  obliterated.  Since  the 
Gauls  had  no  kind  of  connexion  with  the  Romans,  unless 
they  marcht  against  Rome,  they  could  have  had  no 
occasion  to  conclude  such  a  peace  with  the  Romans, 
except  it  was  solicited,  and  no  reason  to  grant  it,  except 
presents,  if  not  an  annual  tribute,  which  even  the  proudest 
have  often  considered  to  be  no  dishonour  to  pay  to  barba- 
nans;  for  certainly  this  peace,  which  protected  all  nations 
dependent  upon  the  Romans,  however  distant  Rome  her- 
self was,  almost  put  an  end  to  their  marauding  expeditions. 
The  northern  boundary  of  Etruria  was  protected  by  the 
impassable  nature  of  the  Apennines:  the  road  through  the 

***  Thirtj-fonr  yean  before  the  battle  of  Sentinum:  Polybiai,  ii.  IS.  19, 
caaatqomtXj  418  (433). 
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Abruzzi  was  easily  defended  by  the  brave  iiiliabitants,  and 
might  have  been  dreaded  by  the  barbarians  on  account 
of  more  than  one  defeat:  there  remained  the  middle  road 
through  Umbria  which  was  certainly  subdued^  and  down 
the  lower  Tiber. 

This  account,  it  is  true,  seems  to  be  contradicted  by 
the  subsequent  statement  of  Livy^  that  in  the  year  421 
(426)  the  city  was  filled  with  terrour  by  the  rumour  of  a 
Gallic  invasion;  that  the  senate  ordered  a  general  arming, 
and  that  even  the  artizans  —  otherwise  still  excluded  at 
that  time  from  military  service  as  imworthy  and  not  con- 
tained in  the  tribes  —  were  enlisted:  that  the  army  was 
posted  near  Yeii,  and  did  not  advance  further,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  marching  towards  the  city  by 
another  road:  that  the  enemy  however  did  not  appear, 
Polybius  may  have  thought  it  superfluous  to  mention  a 
groimdless  alarm:  the  Bomans  may  have  suspected  the 
barbarians  without  reason:  a  new  swarm,  not  bound  by  the 
treaties  of  their  coimtrymen,  may  have  come  across  the 
Alps:  all  these  suppositions  are  more  probable  than  that 
Polybius,  who  is  so  circumspect  and  so  careful  in  his 
chronology,  should  have  stated  fiJsely  the  year  in  which 
the  peace  was  concluded. 

Sacrificed  by  Rome  to  the  Samnites  as  the  price  of  the 
peace  and  the  alliance,  the  Sidicinians  had  shared  in  the 
war  of  the  Latins  against  Rome,  and  also  in  their  defeat.^ 
They  were  the  only  people  that  did  not  lay  down  their  arms 
afterwards,  and  they  made  war  upon  their  former  allies, 
the  Aiuruncans,  who  had  submitted  to  Rome:  the  latter 
sent  an  armed  force  to  their  assistance,  but  an  Auruncan 
town  had  fallen  before  the  help  arrived.^    This  led  Roman 

•»♦  viii.  20. 

*  The  Fasti  mention  Latins,  Campaniaos,  SidiciniaiiB  and  Anruncans  ai 
the  nations  which  T.  Manlius  triiunpht  oyer. 

'  livj  (Till.  16)  speaks  as  if  the  Annmcans  had  inhabited  only 
one  town:  bat  this  is  just  as  eironeoos  as  when  he  oyerlooks  the 
connexion    between  the  Sididnian  and  Latin  wan,  and  regards  the 
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armies  between  the  Liris  and  Vultumus,  and  they  directed 
their  march  against  the  Ansonians  of  Cales,  another  canton 
of  the  same  Auroncans,  which  had  remained  true  to  the 
Sidicinians,  or  had  submitted  to  them.  The  possession 
of  this  town  was  indispensable  for  the  security  of  the 
Falemian  district,  which  was  assigned  to  the  plebeians, 
and  where  a  great  many  Bomans  had  settled,  and  also  as  a 
military  communication  with  Capua.  Accordingly  when  it 
was  taken  by  storm  in  the  year  415  (420)  a  colony  of  2500 
men  was  sent  thither  in  the  very  next  year:  the  firslT^ Latin 
colony,  which  was  founded  since  the  change  of  the  relations 
between  Some  and  Latium;  it  consisted  without  doubt  of 
Quirites^  pale-burghers  and  equal  allies,  and  was  the  first 
of  the  fortresses,  with  which  Bome  gradually  closed  its 
frontiers  against  Samnium  and  prepared  itself  for  offensive 
wars:  for  these  colonies  must  be  regarded  as  fortresses, 
and  their  citizens  as  frontier-regiments. 

It  is  strange,  that  there  is  now  no  &rther  mention  of 
the  Sidicinians  till  more  than  thirty  years  afterwards,  when 
the  march  of  a  consular  army  through  their  territory  is 
related  in  a  manner,  which  implies  that  it  was  a  country 
friendly  to  the  Romans'^.  That  the  Romans  did  not 
exert  themselves  to  conquer  such  an  important  town  as 
Teanum^  cannot  surprise  us,  as  the  recollection  of  their 
right  of  making  war  upon  the  Sidicinians  must  at  the  same 
time  have  reminded  them,  that  they  would  be  obliged  to 
give  up  the  town  and  land  to  the  Samnites^  and  to  be 
contented  with  the  moveable  booty  ^  But  we  cannot 
indeed  conceive,  why  the  Samnites  should  not  have  ex- 
erted themselves  to  the  uttermost  to  accomplish  a  conquest, 
which  had  been  snatcht  from  them  a  few  years  before  only 

fonner  at  <me  which  waa  hegon  afresh,  and  caUad  forth  hy  the  inisfortnne  of 
the  Annmcana. 

^  Uyj,  X.  14. 

'  So  it  waa    arranged    m    the    treaty   with   Carthage    for    hoth 
parties:   Folyhins,  m.  34 1  and  also  in  that  with  the  iEtoliansj  Litj, 
24. 
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by  forein  intervention,  and  which  they  had  expressly  re- 
eerved  for  themselves;  especially  as  they,  just  as  much  as 
the  Bomans,  must  have  been  fully  aware  that  peace  be- 
tween them  was  an  unnatural  state,  until  one  or  the  other 
was  conquered.  We  may  also  conjecture,  that  the  Sidi- 
cinians  actually  submitted  to  them,  since  in  423  (428)  the 
Privematans  and  Fundanians  are  called  neighbours  of  the 
Samnites*^,  since  Fregellae  had  been  conquered  by  them^®, 
and  Fabrateria  in  420  (425)  had  sought  protection  against 
them,  and  a  Roman  army  of  observation  was  stationed  in 
the  Sidicinian  country  in  416  (421)  and  418  (423).  The 
&ct  that  Teanum  afterwards  threw  off  their  dominion  again 
and  was  devoted  to  the  Romans,  would  then  be  one  of  the 
many  occurrences  which  Livy  had  overlookt. 

Both  Livy  and  Dionysius,  just  as  if  they  had  before 
them  manifestoes  setting  forth  the  grievances,  that  served 
as  a  pretext  to  the  desire  of  making  war  upon  one  another, 
represent,  that  Rome  before  the  outbreak  of  the  second 
war  had  reproacht  the  Samnites  for  exciting  the  Privei^ 
natans  and  Fimdanians  to  revolt.  Neither  of  the  two 
nations  revolted  during  the  war,  and  since  assuredly  no 
recollection  was  preserved  from  those  times  of  any  thing 
that  had  not  ripened  into  action^  we  are  certainly  allowed 
to  suppose,  that  the  making  up  of  the  history  has  here 
repeated  complaints  respecting  a  veiy  natural  share  that 
the  Samnites  took  in  the  revolt  of  these  people  in  the  year 
420  (425). 

Eleven  years  before,  Privemum  had  been  conquered 
and  treated  very  severely:  what  reasons  induced  Fundi  to 
break  the  most  honorable  relation  of  alliance  in  which  it 
was  placed,  is  not  mentioned:  its  situation  between  the 
most  important  passes  on  the  road  to  Campania  leaves  no 
doubt,  that  Rome  must  have  kept  a  garrison  there,  and 
this  with  the  incessant  marchings  through  it  may  have 
excited  manifold  exasperations.     The  author  of  the  revolt 

*»  IdTjr,  viu.  23.  "  Livy,  Tin.  23. 
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and  the  general  of  the  two  towns  was  a  distinguisht  Fun- 
daniauj  Vitruviua  Vaccus'" :  he  conducted  the  war  without 
cQDfiideration,  and  without  boldness^*;  the  Romans  hast- 
ened to  finish  it.  Two  consular  armies  were  such  an 
oyerwhelming  force,  that  the  allies  who  were  drawn  up 
dose  before  their  fortified  camp,  withdrew  without  accept- 
ing a  battle,  first  into  the  camp,  and  after  the  fidl  of  night 
to  Priyemum.  While  they  were  kept  shut  up  here  by  one 
consular  army,  the  other  marcht  against  Fundi,  which 
now  deprived  of  its  citizens  who  were  capable  of  bearing 
arms^  surrendered  at  discretion.  Hence  it  became  almost 
impossible  to  relieve  Privemum,  even  if  the  Samnites  had 
had  the  resolution  to  attempt  it:  the  punishment  of  the 
rebels  however  was  none  the  milder  for  this,  and  the 
surrender  of  350  accomplices  in  the  rebellion  did  not 
satisfy  the  Bomans,  because  the  senate  at  Fundi,  they  said, 
had  only  sacrificed  the  guilty  persons  of  the  lower  orders. 

Privemum  on  the  other  hand  prolonged  its  resistance, 
so  that  the  following  consuls^  who  entered  upon  their  office 
on  the  first  of  Quinctilis  of  the  year  421  (426),  did  not 
triumph  before  the  first  of  March,  422  (427).  However  it 
may  have  been  taken,  whether  by  storm  or  voluntary  sur- 
render, ihis  conquest  must  have  appeared  at  that  time 
especially  glorious,  since  the  consul  uSmilius  received  the 
somame  of  Privemas,  and  the  Plautii  preserved  upon  their 
coins  the  recollection  of  it  as  the  most  glorious  event  in 
the  history  of  their  family. 

Yitruvius  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Romans,  and  like 
the  others  involved  in  the  same  guilt,  atoned  for  it  with  his 
life:  the  walls  of  the  town  were  rased  to  the  ground,  and 
all  the  senators  who  had  not  withdrawn  during  the  insur- 
rection, were  exiled  beyond  the  Tiber;  the    remaining 


'"  More  probablj  VaceiTu:  VitniTnifl,  is  perhaps^  like  Attins, 
SUtiofl.  GteUias,  an  0*ca&  praanomea:  for  Facet  is  also  the  genitive  of 
Taodna. 

^  Sine  conaOio,  nne  audacta:  JAyj,  tui.  19. 
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Privenmtans  received  the  franchise :  for  the  bold  answer  of 
the  deputy,  when  commanded  to  confess  what  punishment 
every  one  of  them  had  deserved  ^^'^  and  his  avowal,  that 
they  would  observe  only  an  advantageous  peace,  reminded 
the  Romans,  that  with  the  prospect  of  the  war  with  Sam- 
nium  before  their  eyes,  their  choice  only  lay  between  imion 
and  extirpation.  This  franchise  however  was  at  first  only 
isopolity:  it  was  not  till  ten  years  later  in  431  (436),  that 
the  tribus  Ufentina  was  estabUsht,  of  which  the  principal 
place  was  Privemum**. 

After  the  taking  of  Privemum  a  small  colony  was  sent 
to  Anxur,  which  commands  the  road  between  the  two 
towns:  it  did  not  belong  to  the  Latin  colonies ^^:  the 
importance  of  the  post  demanded  that  it  should  be  entrust- 
ed only  to  Romans :  it  was  rather  a  garrison  than  a  body 
of  citizens.  The  number  of  the  colonists,  three  hundred, 
is  the  same  as  the  annals  mentioned  for  the  Romulian 
colonies'^:  and  the  quantity  of  arable  land,  two  jugers, 
the  same  as  Romulus  is  said  to  have  allotted:  an  example 
not  to  be  overlookt  of  the  manner  in  which  the  annals 
fabled,  only  in  so  far  as  they  applied  rules  of  the  earliest 
times,  which  were  contained  in  laws  and  religious  books,  to 
cases  and  persons  ostensibly  definite.  As  regards  Tana- 
cina,  though  two  jugers  are  indeed  very  little  everywhere, 


'>'  According  to  lAvy  he  replied:  Such  as  those  deserve,  who  deem 
themselTCS  worthy  of  liberty.  The  narratiye  of  DionysiiiB  has  a  moone 
ancient  coloring:  the  consul  asks,  How  theypunisht  rebellious  dares?  and 
to  this  the  answer  is,  As  it  is  right  to  punish  those  who  strive  after  the  free- 
dom in  which  they  have  been  bom.  He  placed  however  this  ooUoquy  in 
the  consulship  of  C.  Marcins,  twenty  years  earlier,  in  the  first  war  against 
Privemum :  upon  this,  he  says,  the  consul  raised  the  siege.  (Ezc.  Dion. 
xiT.  23.)  Thus  an  isolated  tradition,  which  lived  in  the  month  of  the 
people,  wanders  about  to  seek  a  chronological  place  in  the  meagre  annals. 

>«  Lucilius,  Fragm.  187.  inc.  p.  253,  ed.  Haverc. 

*'  It  is  not  mentioned  among  the  thirty  in  the  war  with  Hannibal: — it 
was  rather  a  nmritime  colony.    Livy,  xzxvi.  3. 

«•  VoL  iL  p.  48.  note  94. 
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yet  they  are  of  somewhat  greater  value  in  a  country  where 
the  plough  can  scarcely  be  used,  and  the  extensive  public 
pasture  in  the  mountains  above  the  town  was  much  more 
important. 

Thus  the  road  to  Campania  was  preserved  which  Ap- 
pius  made  somewhat  later,  but  did  not  open:  on  the  Latin 
road,  the  second  that  leads  to  the  same  country,  the  Latin 
colony  of  Fregellae  was  founded  in  the  next  year  423 
(428):  a  large  territory  must  have  been  allotted  to  this, 
smce  it  became  in  the  course  of  time  so  very  great  and 
populous^  and  four  thousand  &milies  of  the  Samnites  alone 
could  settle  there.  But  its  establishment  was  not  merely 
an  open  preparation  for  war  against  the  Samnites:  all  the 
measures  of  the  senate  pointed  to  this  object  without  dis- 
guise: it  was  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  Samnites, 
mnce  they  had  conquered  and  destroyed  this  formerly 
Volscian  town,  so  that,  according  to  the  general  Italian 
law,  its  site  and  territory  had  indisputably  become  their 
property.  They  therefore  required  the  Romans  to  do 
away  with  this  colony,  when  the  latter  complained  of  the 
succours  which  the  Samnites  had  sent  to  the  Palaepolitans. 

Cuma'^7  in  Opica  was  founded  by  Chalcidians,  whose 
ships  were  conducted  by  the  gods  to  a  goal  unknown  to 
them,  in  the  day-time  by  a  dove  flying  before  them,  and  at 
night  by  the  Corybanlian  chime  of  brass.  Such  a  legend, 
akin  to  several  Greek  and  barbarian  ones,  assigns  the  date 
of  this  event  to  the  mythical  age,  and  in  this  it  was  placed 
by  the  Alexandrine  chronologers,  nearly  two  hundred  years 
before  the  timci  at  which  the  Romans  fixt  the  building  of 
their  city.  The  direct  and  miraculous  guidance  of  the 
higher  powers  does  away  with  every  thing  that  is  senseless, 
60  long  as  the  belief  in  it  is  £resh;  and  so  long  as  the 

*"  (Alihoagh  the  essential  parts  of  the  foQowmg  inYBstigation 
were  incorpoiuted  by  the  anthor  in  the  second  and  third  editions  of 
the  first  Tolmne  (pp.  74.  75.  155.  156.),  it  seemed  neyertheless  im- 
proper to  separate  it  here  from  the  context,  on  account  of  its  pecoUar 
fonn.) 

VOL.  IIL  N 
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Bomans  believed  in  the  miraculous  rearing  and  ascendon 
of  Bomulus,  this  did  not  prevent  them  from  being  wiser 
and  nobler  than  their  descendants  who  smiled  at  it:  and 
if  the  corpse  of  the  tribime  Grenucius  had  not  been  foundi 
there  would  have  been  no  danger,  lest  they  ^ould  have 
been  induoed  to  believe  that  it.  was  taken  up  to  heaven. 
But  Eratosthenes  and  ApoUodorus  lived  in  an  age,  in 
which  the  old  legends,  which,  formerly,  when  eveiy-day 
occurrences  were  forgotten,  stood  in  direct  connexion  with 
the  actual  state  of  things,  and  which  entirely  obscured  the 
meagre  historical  records,  were  thrown  backwards  by  the 
development  of  history  and  drawn  into  it.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt,  that  people  thought  at  that  time  that 
they  had  discovered  something  very  clever,  by  explaining 
perhaps  that  Hippodides  and  Megasthenes  during  their 
voyage  along  unknown  coasts  had  sent  before  them  a  pilot- 
boat  called  the  Dove,  from  which  signals  were  given  at  night 
by  the  chime  of  brass.  They  may  themselves  have  de- 
spised such  folly,  but  they  must  have  written  down  their 
chronology  with  quite  as  much  astonishment  as  we  read 
it,  for  their  own  work  reminded  them,  that  the  earliest 
settlements  of  the  Achaeans  and  Chalcidians  upon  the 
nearer  coasts  of  Oenotria  and  in  Sicily  were  much  later 
than  the  pretended  time  of  the  building  of  Borne,  and  that 
in  the  Odyssey  those  coimtries  lie  beyond  the  lands  his- 
torically known.  We  are  still  more  inclined  to  think  it 
unfounded,  because  the  history  of  Cuma  after  the  middle 
of  the  third  century  of  Bome'^^  still  sotmds  quite  like  a 
fidry-tale:  and  it  is  indeed  probable,  that  the  date  of  its 
foundation  was  calculated  from  the  genealogy  of  the 
foimders,  according  to  the  fidse  application  of  the  popular 
reckoning,  that  the  three  generations  make  a  century,  by 
which  the  history  of  Sparta  has  been  so  immoderately 
extended:  if  Cuma,  after  it  had  become  Boman  had  used 
an  era  of  its  foundation,  instead  of  the  year  in  which  it 

'*'  At  the  begiiming  of  the  serenth  book  of  DioDjsiiiB. 
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became  Oscan,  Cato  indeed  might  liave  known  it,  but 
scarcely  an  Alexandrine.  It  is  quite  certain,  that  Greeks 
settled  here  in  very  earlj  times,  and  centuries  must  have 
elapst,  before  the  native  tribes  were  strong  enough  to  put 
a  stop  to  their  extension  and  then  to  deprive  them  of  one 
colony  after  another;  for  it  is  dear,  that  the  Chalcidians 
did  not  settle  there  for  the  sake  of  commerce,  but  in  order 
to  possess  the  Phlegraean  plains,  and  there  is  moreover 
no  doubt,  that  they  possest  them  before  the  Tyrrhenians 
made  conquests  there:  nay  the  assertion,  that  Nola  and 
Abella  were  Chalcidian  towns''^,  is  by  no  means  to  be 
rejected  in  the  same  manner,  as  the  one  for  instance  placed 
by  its  side,  of  the  Chalcidian  origin  of  the  Faliscans. 

Historical  scepticism  will  not  believe  the  mere  asser- 
tion of  a  late  witness,  who  gives  no  trustworthy  authority, 
that  Sinuessa  and  Formiae  were  originally  Greek  towns; 
but  it  will  not  despise  the  statement  as  a  fimcy  of  late  gram- 
marians, simply  because  we  know  in  history  that  these 
towns  were  Oscan:  the  want  of  isolated  accounts,  where  a 
whole  history  has  disappeared,  has  weight  only  with  him 
who  has  not  accustomed  his  eye  to  estimate  in  the  twilight 
the  size  at  least  of  objects:  such  illogical  arguments^  to 
which  the  lifeless  application  of  historical  sources  leads, 
it  rejects  even  more  than  credulity  itself.  The  Greek 
names  alluded  to  by  Strabo  support  the  supposition,  that 
Sinuessa  and  Formiae  in  the  earliest  times  were  Greek 
cities:  and  a  dear  conception  of  circumstances  awakens 
the  suspicion^  that  these  countries  were  at  one  time  not 
less  Greek  than  Aeolis  and  Ionia. 

Palaepolis,  a  Cumaean  colony,  had,  before  another  city 
rose  by  its  side,  another  name,  which  was  undoubtedly 
Parthenope.  Livy,  who  alone  speaks  of  it,  gives  no  other 
clue  for  discovering  its  situation,  than  that  the  Bomans 
encampt  between  it  and  Neapolis.  Now  one  cannot  look 
for  it  eastward,  where  Herculanum  lies  so  near,  and  it  is 

>>«  Jnttin,  zz,  1. 
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utterly  inconceivable  that  it  should  have  had  no  harbour. 
Accordingly  we  can  say  with  fiiU  conviction,  that  it  must 
have  lain  not  far  from  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Pozzuoli, 
on  the  western  side  of  Posilipo^  over  against  Nisida  and 
Limon,  which  island  has  a  good  harbour;  and  between  it 
and  the  coast  of  Palaepolis  there  is  good  anchorage'^: 
NeapoUs  was  founded  by  Cumaeans  and  other  kindred 
Greeks,  about  four  miles  &om  the  older  town.  Many 
Cumaeans  settled  there  after  their  own  town  had  &llen  into 
the  power  of  the  barbarians.  Both  towns  were  governed 
as  one  state,  and  the  name  of  Nei^litans  seems  to  have 
become  the  more  common  for  both'^ :  ihey  were  the  last 
Greeks  remaining  upon  the  whole  coast.  About  the  time 
of  the  conquest  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  the  Neapolitans 
allied  themselves  with  the  Samnites^:  the  immediate  oc- 
casion of  this  was  the  power  of  the  elder  Dionysius  and 
his  attempts  to  subdue  the  Italietes:  his  fleet  cruised  near 
the  Tyrrhenian  coast  for  the  purpose  of  plunder;  and 
he  had  accepted  the  services  of  the  Gauls  against  the 
Italietes. 

A  Roman  embassy   in  423  (428)  demanded  of  the 


***  To  the  fact  that  this  most  ha^e  been  the  situatioii  of  Falaepolu,  mj 
eyes  ha^e  been  opened  by  a  friend,  who  is  no  learned  historian,  bat  wboBd 
insight  into  natore  as  well  as  into  the  world  of  ideas  is  always  deep  and 
correct — ^who  wonld  have  been  the  greatest  general,  if  PTOTidence  had 
kept  him  in  this  Tocation,  and  not  led  him  into  the  way  of  becoming 
the  first  statesman  and  orator,  not  of  his  own  conntry  alone.  The  late 
Count  de  Serre. 

"  Dionysios,  who,  whatever  his  faults  may  be,  certainly  writes  very  can- 
fully,  speaks  always  of  the  Neapolitans  in  the  Roman  war.  livy  on  the 
cootraiy  of  the  Falaepolitans,  and  the  latter  too  were  triumpht  orer  accord- 
ing to  the  FastL 

"  9wr4p^  ywtf  wp6r§pow — before  423  (42S).  Dionysius,  Exc 
Legat  p.  2324.  R:  I  should  take  this  expression  with  less  chrono- 
logical exactitude,  if  the  occasion  were  not  so  obvious.  —  However,  if 
the  words  af  the  triumphal  Fasti  may  be  taken  strictly,  their  anther, 
in  saying,  that  PuUilius  triumpht  De  SammtibviM  Pah^olUam$,  was 
at  least  thinking,  that  they  were  allied  with  the  Samnites  by  iso- 
pdi^. 
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Neapolitans  atonement  for  acts  of  yiolence  committed  in 
the  Gampanian  and  Falemian  districts,  and  also  that  they 
should  put  a  stop  to  the  piracies  of  their  citizens.  In 
opposition  to  them  embassadors  firom  Tarentum  and  Nola, 
a  city  closely  allied  with  the  Greeks,  urged  them  not  to 
yield  to  the  Romans  at  all  and  to  preserve  unweakened 
the  alliance  with  Samnium:  Tarentum  promist  to  send  a 
fleet,  which  united  with  the  ships  of  the  Neapolitans  them- 
selyes,  manned  with  rowers  at  the  expense  of  the  Samnites 
and  fumisht  with  Samnite  soldiers,  might  by  landings  on 
the  coast  inflict  severe  injuries  on  ^e  Romans^  since 
they  could  not  have  met  them  at  sea.  In  the  assembly 
of  the  people  the  Samnite  deputies  promist,  that  their 
state  would  defend  the  Greek  cities,  bear  all  the  expenses 
of  the  war^  and  if  the  fortune  of  war  should  be  &vorable^ 
grant  them  the  possession  of  Cuma  and  a  part  of  the  Gam- 
panian territory.  Such  promises  without  requiring  fix)m 
them  any  exertion  except  by  sea,  which  at  all  times  has 
been  the  element  of  the  Neapolitans^  in  order  to  become 
rich  and  powerful,  necessarily  carried  away  a  Greek  popu- 
lar assembly;  the  Roman  embassadors  were  dismist  with- 
out obtaining  any  kind  of  satisfaction. 

The  Roman  senate  undoubtedly  expected  this  result, 
and  was  prepared  for  it.  An  army  under  the  consul  L. 
Gomelius  watcht  in  Gampania  the  Samnites  and  the  sus- 
pected fidelity  of  Gapua;  Q.  Publilius  Philo  advanced  with 
a  second  before  Palaepolis:  took  a  position  between  the 
two  towns  —  upon  the  Vomero  and  Posilipo  —  and  block- 
aded both.  But  the  sea  was  open  to  the  Greeks,  and  2000 
Nolanians  and  4000  Samnites,  if  they  had  not  thrown 
themselves  into  the  towns  before  the  Romans  arrived  un- 
der the  walls,  stiU  could  not  be  prevented  j&om  doing  so : 
provisions  could  not  be  wanting,  and  the  art  of  besieging, 
which  was  then  only  just  developing  itself  with  artillery 
in  Macedonia,  was  entirely  imknown  to  the  Romans. 
Thus  past  the  winter,  during  which  the  second  army  as  well 
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as  the  first  remained  in  the  field  and  had  its  qnarters  in  the 
country  of  the  Volscians.**^ 

Our  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  the  Samnite  con- 
federacy is  still  extremely  defective,  even  after  what  has 
been  conjectured  above**  respecting  it  from  the  allusions 
that  are  extant.  We  are  limited  in  reality  to  this  point, 
that  it  appears  that  such  a  war  as  the  one  with  the  Romans 
must  have  led  to  the  institution  of  a  permanently  governing 
assembly,  if  it  did  not  exist  before:  the  assemblies  of  the 
separate  confederate  tribes  seem  to  be  alluded  to  in  a 
passage  of  Livy,  where  pretors  also  are  mentioned,  who  like 
the  Roman  magistrates  bring  a  proposal  before  the  senate, 
as  a  result  of  a  previous  resolution  of  the  people.^ 

Such  a  constitution,  although  less  loose  than  one  might 
be  inclined  to  conceive  that  of  a  nation  of  antiquity  to 
be,  was  certainly  one  main  cause  of  the  unfortunate  issue. 
Especially  if  we  suppose,  that  the  supreme  command  must 
have  been  taken  in  turn,  and  that  G.  Pontius  at  the 
utmost  could  only  have  held  it  every  fourth  year:  but  if 
reports  were  to  be  made  to  the  communities  of  the  tribes, 
and  if  these  were  to  be  called  together  £rom  distant  dis- 
tricts, the  moment  for  action  must  often  have  been  lost. 
An  interest  in  the  general  cause  was  not  awakened,  and 
the  delay  till  a  decree  was  issued  paralysed  it  befi^re  it 
could  be  carried  into  efiect. 

When  the  Romans  were  already  fighting  with  the  Sam- 
nite garrison  before  Neapolis,  war  was  not  yet  declared. 
Roman  embassadors  accompanied  by  the  fetialis  demanded, 
that  the  Samnites  should  withdraw  that  garrison,  give  up 
their  claims  to  Fregellae,  abstain  fi*om  instigating  Roman 
subjects  to  rebellion,  and  deliver  up  the  advisers  of  mear 
sures  that  were  hostile  and  disturbed  the   peace,    to   be 

"*  DionysiiiB,  Exc  Legat  p.  2S28.  **  See  p.  107.  fbH 

^  yni.  39 :  at  omnibiis  conciliiB  fremerent  i^-^oacti.  referre  praetores  decre- 
tnm  fecenmt  A  senate  is  not  meniUmed :  but  re/erre  and  decretwm  prore^ 
that  a  senate  is  meant 
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judged  by  the  Boman  people.  Livj  wants  to  soften  down 
the  unbearable  arrogance  of  these  demands,  by  the  pro* 
poaal  that  they  should  choose  common  friends  as  arbitra- 
tors: as  if  Borne  could  have  wisht  for  any  thing  else  than 
open  war  in  the  end.  The  answer  which  he  attributes  to 
the  Samnites  is  much  more  probable:  At  NeapoUs,  they 
said,  there  were  only  volunteers: — ^and  the  Sabellian  na- 
tions allowed  levies  for  forein  service: — ^the  state  however 
would  still  be  justified,  without  violating  its  trea^  with 
Bome,  in  sending  succours  to  a  city  with  which  Samnium 
had  been  allied  for  two  generations.  Their  own  strengthj 
they  said,  was  not  so  small,  as  to  render  it  necessary  for 
them  to  condescend  to  agitation.  The  foundation  of  a 
colony  in  a  territory,  which  had  become  Samnite  property 
by  right  of  war,  was  a  crying  injustice;  and  if  Bome  would 
not  remove  that  colony,  they  would  exert  all  their  powers 
to  destroy  it  They  added,  that  it  was  foolish  however  to 
make  accusations  and  defenses,  as  if  they  wisht  to  agree 
to  a  peace;  that  the  armies  of  the  two  nations  might 
decide  between  Capua  and  Suessula,  which  was  to  rule 
over  Italy.  Hereupon  the  fetialis  called  upon  the  gods 
to  bear  witness,  that  the  Boman  people  had  satisfied  the 
divine  and  human  laws:  and  with  covered  head  and  hands 
raised  to  heaven  he  prayed,  that,  if  the  Bomans  had  begun 
the  war,  because  they  had  in  vain  demanded  reparation 
for  the  injuries  committed  against  them,  the  gods  would 
bless  their  counsels  and  their  deeds:  but  that  if  they  had 
forged  a  &]se  pretext  for  an  unrighteous  war  in  violation 
of  the  oaths  they  had  sworn,  that  the  gods  would  frustrate 
their  counsels  and  their  deeds.  ^^ 

An  impious  prayer,  which  the  priest,  unless  he  had 
been  an  impostor,  must  have  uttered  with  horrour;  for 
even  to  this  day  it  is  as  clear  as  sunlight,  that  Bome  broke 
the  oaths,  and  had  supplied  the  immediate  occasions  of  the 
war  by  her  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  Samnites.  And 
thus  a  religious  institution,  which  like   few   others   was 

**  Dionysiiis,  £xc  Legat  p.  8319-2327. 
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intended  to  prevent  crime  and  violence  and  to  preserve 
peace  and  justice,  and  wHicli  could  do  so  as  long  as  the 
wild  passions  were  excited  only  moderately  and  by  small 
matters,  became  the  cause  of  a  heavier  sin  and  greater 
hardness  of  hearty  when  it  no  longer  awakened  awe,  and 
was  retained  only  in  a  hypocritical  spirit. 

Without  this  crime,  the  mention  of  which  was  probably 
suggested  to  the  Greek  historian  by  a  bitter  feeling,  since 
the  subjugation  of  the  few  Italiete  towns,  which  still  re- 
mained presented  itself  to  his  mind  as  a  consequence  of 
this  war,  we  ought  not  to  judge  the  Romans  too  severely 
for  it^  though  it  was  so  manifestly  unjust  in  what  immedi- 
ately occasioned  it.  The  chief  cause  of  the  war  was  not  a 
solitary  act  of  injustice  which  disturbed  the  peace,  but  the 
imnaturalness  of  the  relation  which  the  existing  treaties 
intended  to  render  permanent^  and  the  nature  of  such  a 
peace  equally  imbearable  for  both  states'^:  and  if  the 
Samnites  cannot  be  charged  with  any  thing,  by  which 
it  was  directly  broken^  we  cannot  reckon  the  con- 
sequences of  a  more  awkward  constitution  as  a  virtue 
on  their  part.  The  recollections  of  the  first  war 
allowed  them  only  to  think  with  fear  and  apprehension  of 
its  renewal  against  an  enemy,  whose  power  meanwhile 
had  grown  incomparably  stronger:  hatred  was  fostered  and 
augmented:  but  the  hope  of  &vorable  circumstances  which 
had  still  not  yet  appeared,  determined  them,  after  the  mat- 
ter had  been  considered  again  and  again^  to  defer  reso- 
lutions for  which  the  proper  moment  was  lost  irrevocably: 
and  when  at  last  the  impatience  of  the  Romans  to  come 
to  a  decision  was  followed  by  the  foreseen  attack  upon 
Neapolis,  there  was  still  the  old  want  of  resolution;  and 
the  pressing  nature  of  the  case  urged  them  on  only  to 
half  measures,  which  were  nevertheless  hostilities  and  led 
imavoidably  to  war.    And  as  the  unfortunate  turn  of  the 

''^  When  the  Chenucans  wanted  to  live  in  peace,  no  matter  hy  what 
means,  they  drew  upon  themselTes  the  contempt  of  all  thehr  neigbhonn^ 
eren  of  the  most  insignificant. 
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war  could  Induce  them  to  deliver  up  Papius  Brutulus, 
as  the  man,  who  had  persuaded  them  to  undertake  it,  so, 
a  political  opposition,  whether  of  a  faction  or  of  the  tribes 
to  which  he  did  not  directly  belong,  may  have  been  the 
main  reason  for  frustrating  his  counsel,  simply  because 
it  was  his. 

That  it  was  not  in  consequence  of  their  greater  virtue 
and  justice  that  the  Samnites  gave  the  Romans  no  just 
cause  for  accusations,  is  proved  by  their  relation  to  the 
neighbouring  nations^  who  were  all  hostile'^^  to  them  with 
the  exception  of  the  Yestinians.  This  hostility  might  in- 
deed have  been  the  consequence  of  envy;  but  ^e  Samnites 
were  masters  of  a  great  part  of  Apulia.  This  isolation, 
and  the  expectation  that  all  would  be  against  them  and  for 
Home,  must  likewise  have  checkt  their  resolutions.  As 
soon  as  the  war  was  decided  on.  Home  concluded  treaties 
with  the  Apulians  and  Lucanians. 

*"  lAfjfUL  13. 
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It  was  moreoyer  owing  to  the  awkwardness  and  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  Samnite  government,  that  the  Samnites  were 
not  prepared  when  the  war  was  declared,  and  that  they 
conducted  their  preparations  so  slowly,  that  neither  was 
any  attempt  made  to  relieve  Neapolis,  nor  were  the  Bo- 
mans  stopt  by  an  army  in  the  taking  of  Alli&e  and  other 
places,  when  they  entered  Samnium  across  the  Yultumus 
from  the  Yolscian  frontier.  This  expedition  belongs  to  the 
earlier  months  of  the  year  423  (428):  the  taking  of  Palae- 
polis  to  the  first  monies  of  the  year  424  (429).^ 

That  the  army  which  blockaded  the  two  Greek  towns, 
might  not  be  left  without  a  conunander,  since  the  comitia 
had  been  protracted  for  two  months  without  producing  any 
result  in  consequence  of  the  renewed  obstinacy  of  the 
patricians,  proconsular  power  was  given  to  Q.  Publilius 
Philo  by  an  ordinance  of  the  senate  and  a  plebiscitum,  in 
order  to  bring  the  war  against  the  Greeks  to  a  close. 
This  power  conferred  the  auspices  and  the  full  imperium 
of  a  consul,  and  not  merely  the  supreme  command  of  an 
army  and  the  right  as  general  to  reward  and  punish,  but 
jurisdiction  also.     But  as  the  power  of  the  tribunes  only 


"^  Because  L.  ComelinB  and  Q.  PaUiliiu  entered  upon  tfaeir  office  upon 
the  first  of  Quinctilis  and  their  successors  were  not  appointed  till  under  the 
fifteenth  interrex,  consequentlj  about  the  beginning  of  September,  and  be* 
cause  Publilius  on  the  other^hand  triumpht  as  proconsul — according  to  the 
Fasti— on  the  first  of  May; 
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extended  a  mile  beyond  the  city,  so  on  the  other  hand  the 
city  and  this  its  immediate  yicinity  were  exempted  from  the 
proconsular  power'*',  which  was  conferred  without  the 
auspices  by  a  mere  decree  of  the  two  governing  powers, 
and  not  by  the  lawM  comitia  for  election.  Hence  the 
imperium  was  granted  by  the  people  to  those  generals,  who 
returned  with  their  army  as  proconsuls  for  the  day  of 
the  triumph,  which  in  the  later  centuries  was  done  regu- 
larly; but  for  no  other  reason,  than  because  it  was  almost 
without  example  at  that  time^  that  a  conml  returned  to 
triumph  during  his  magistracy.  In  the  earUer  times  such 
a  favour  was  not  needed.  The  proconsular  power  was 
conferred  by  an  ordinance  of  the  senate  and  a  plebiscitum'^, 
and  this  is  consistent  with  the  constitution:  it  was  only 
fix>m  the  time  of  the  Sempronian  law  that  it  was  conferred 
by  the  senate  in  accordance  with  the  relations  of  the  full- 
grown  empire.  This  had  misled  Livy  to  relate  as  early  as 
440  (445),  that  the  senate  prolonged  the  imperium  to  the 
ex-consul  Fabius.^ 

The  promist  succours  of  the  Tarentines  did  not  appear, 
and  the  Samnite  garrison  wounded  the  feelings  of  the 
Neapolitans  by  pride  and  acts  of  violence:  a  conspiracy 
arose  among  the  latter,  consisting  of  those  who  were  tired  of 
the  war  and  longed  to  finish  it  at  any  price.  One  of  the 
conspirators,  Gharilaus,  had  a  gate  opened  to  the  Romans 
and  conducted  three  thousand  to  the  highest  parts  of  the 
town:  the  stratege  Nymphius  had  in  the  same  night  enticed 


*"  Hence  the  judicial  quae  imperio  eontmeb<miurf  beyond  the  first 
mile  ia  opposition  to  the  Ugitima,  Qaios,  it.  104. 105.  In  the  earlier 
times  this  mile  was  imdonbtedlj  reckoned  fix>m  the  pomerinm,  the  ezten- 
noQ  of  which  was  necessaiy  just  for  this  reason,  because  otherwise 
a  part  of  the  city  wonld  hare  been  withont  the  protection  of  the 
tribunes.  This  was  in  reality  no  longer  thought  of,  when  Augnstns 
estaUisht  the  practical  and  suitable  division  of  the  city  as  it  actnally  existed, 
a  diTirioD,  the  propriety  of  which  quickly  caused  the  antiquated  one  to  be 
ibrgoHen. 

•*  livy,  vra.  23,  xxrr.  13,  ■•  nt.  42. 
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the  Samnltes  firom  the  walls  to  the  harbour,  by  the  pretence 
of  conyeying  them  by  the  triremes  of  the  town  to  the  Bo- 
man  coast  on  a  plundering  expedition:  such  enterprises 
might  have  frequently  been  imdertaken  with  success  at 
smaller  or  greater  distances.  While  every  body  was  appa- 
rently occupied  in  putting  the  Sanmites  on  board  the  ships, 
the  Roman  war-cry  announced  that  the  town  was  taken: 
the  gate  of  the  harbour  was  closed;  the  Sanmites,  whose 
arms  had  already  been  treacherously  carried  on  boards 
only  to  think  how  they  might  save  their  lives  by  flight: 
ancient  friendship  secured  to  the  Nolanians  their  departure 
from  the  town. 

This  account  is  adopted  by  Livy  as  more  probable  than 
another,  according  to  which  the  Sanmites  betrayed  the 
town,  because  Neapolis  had  a  treaty  with  Rome,  and  be- 
cause more  trustworthy  witnesses  ascribed  the  merit  of  the 
treason  to  the  Greeks.  The  latter  may  be  true;  but  he 
might  have  solved  the  difficulty,  if  he  had  not  forgotten 
that  two  towns  were  blockaded,  which  could  not  both  be 
betrayed  at  once  in  the  same  manner;  and  had  not  over- 
lookt  the  &ct,  that  Publilius  triumpht  over  the  Palaepolitans 
The  &te  of  a  town,  whose  gates  the  Romans  entered  through 
the  treachery  of  a  few  of  its  own  citizens,  was  never  any 
milder  than  if  it  had  been  taken  by  assault:  Palaepolis 
perisht  at  this  time;  and  perhaps  all  the  Sanmites  were 
there:  Neapolis  opened  her  gates  upon  concluding  a  treaty, 
which  the  Romans  must  have  been  very  glad  to  grant 
upon  favorable  terms. 

A  more  important  advantage  in  the  meanwhile  in- 
denmified    the    Sanmites  for  this  loss.     The    Lucanians 


***  lAvj  says  mermet,  I  make  the  remark  here  for  similar  cases,  that 
if  sach  naxratiTes  are  not  past  over  entirelj,  thej  may  be  completed  so  u 
to  become  intelligible.  It  may  be  false  that  the  Samnites  were  withont 
their  anns:  but  if  this  fact  is  tme»  it  can  only  be  conceired  of  by  an 
aggravation  of  the  treacheiy:  and  what  renders  this  more  probable  ii^ 
that  the  Greeks  thus  secured  themselves  from  the  revenge  of  those  thcj 
had  deceived. 
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leaounoed  their  alliance  with  Borne,  but  their  word  found 
no  confidence;  they  were  obliged  to  give  hostages  to  the 
Samnites  and  to  receive  garrisons  in  their  fortified  places^ 
or  rather,  as  these  conditions  were  the  hardest  that  could 
be  imposed  upon  a  conquered  people,  they  submitted  to 
the  Samnites.  Such  a  change  could  only  be  the  conse- 
quence of  a  revolution  in  the  government.  Alexander 
of  Epirus  had  a  band  of  Lucanian  exiles  about  him,  which 
leads  us  to  infer  the  existence  of  &ctions  and  internal 
disorder.  Twenty-seven  years  later,  disturbances  between 
the  optimates  and  plebeians  were  quieted  by  Boman 
troops'^:  but  the  party  of  the  Samnites  must  have  con- 
quered by  the  arms  of  its  friends  and  could  not  have  been 
sure  of  its  victory,  unless  it  reduced  the  nation  to  a  state 
of  perfect  dependence.  Livy  explains  the  change  in  the 
system  of  the  Lucanians  and  their  degradation  before  the 
Samnites,  which  according  to  his  supposition  was  not  com- 
pulsory, by  one  of  the  so  frequent  imitations  of  the  story 
of  Zopyrus.  The  Tarentines^  who,  like  the  Campanians, 
are  supposed  by  him  to  possess  every  vice,  such  as  haugh- 
tiness and  cowardice,  wisht,  he  says,  to  remove  the  war 
fix>m  their  own  country,  and  accordingly  persuaded  some 
young  Lucanian  nobles  to  scourge  their  own  backs,  and 
in  the  assembly  of  the  people  to  inflame  the  vengeance  of 
their  countrymen  by  the  sight  and  the  relation  of  their 
pretended  maltreatment.  They  said  that^  relying  on  the 
treaty  which  had  been  concluded,  they  had  visited  the  Ro- 
man camp:  that  the  consul  had  seized  them  and  scourged 
them  thus:  that  they  had  with  difficulty  escaped  the  axe. 
The  people  infuriated  compelled  the  magistrates  to  convoke 
the  senate,  and  forced  this  body  by  cries  and  by  threats,  to 
renew  the  treaty  with  the  Samnites  at  any  cost  and  to 
declare  war  against  the  Romans.  The  deception  was  dis- 
covered too  late,  when  the  authors,  in  order  to  protect 
themselves,  had  withdrawn  to  Tarentum:  the  hostages  had 

•^  Idvy,  X.  IS. 
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already  been  given  and  the  garrisons  liad  entered  their  towns. 
But  the  &te  of  nations  has  never  been  decided  in  so  &bu- 
lous  and  childish  a  manner ;  and  a  thing  for  which  a  semblance 
of  possibility  might  perhaps  be  devised  in  a  city,  whose 
soverain  assembly  had  the  power  of  deciding  in  its  first 
deceived  &iy ,  is  utterly  ipipossible  in  a  great  nation  occupy* 
ing  a  large  extent  of  country,  which  could  not  be  assembled 
till  many  a  day  had  elapst.  Here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases, 
it  was  intended  to  strip  the  enemy  of  the  glory  of  a  bravely 
won  advantage,  and  instead  of  it  to  stigmatise  him  with 
the  disgrace  of  vulgar  deception  and  tyrannical  harshness. 

The  Lucanians  are  never  spoken  of  during  the  whole 
war  as  allies  of  the  Samnites:  this  in  truth  might  be  acci- 
dental, since  the  account  of  the  occurrences  in  it  is  so  ex- 
tremely meagre,  and  as  corrupt  and  fiilsified  as  that  of 
much  earlier  times,  which  is  excusable  on  account  of  the 
destruction  of  the  ancient  documents.  It  is  true,  that 
there  is  also  no  mention  any  where  of  the  Tarentines  taking 
an  active  part  in  it,  and  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  this 
fiuit  notwithstanding.  Strabo  says,  that  the  coast  of  Latium 
as  &r  as  Ardea  had  been  laid  waste  by  the  Samnites  in  such 
a  manner,  that  the  country  had  not  recovered  firom  its  effects 
down  to  this  time'^:  this  is  only  possible  on  the  suppo- 
sition, that  they  embarkt  in  the  ships  of  the  Tarentines. 
In  the  same  manner  they  certainly  co-operated  with  all 
their  strength,  and  not  by  a  clumsy  stratagem,  in  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  Lucanians,  which  had  a  direct  influence 
upon  their  own  security. 

The  Apulians  were  threatened  with  the  same  &te  as 
the  Lucanians,  if  no  help  was  sent  them,  but  if  the  Bo- 
mans  succeeded  in  supporting  them,  a  Boman  army  imited 
with  them  divided  the  forces  of  the  Samnites;  the  armies 
from  Campania  and  Apulia  might  unite  in  the  centre  of 
Samnium,  and  provided  they  could  maintain  the  conquered 
places,  they  might  separate  the  northern  and  southern 

»*  Stnd)o,v.p.2d2. 
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Sanmites  from  one  another.  Besides  this  plan  of  opera-* 
tions,  wUch  was  suggested  by  the  geographical  position 
and  the  character  of  an  enemy,  who  could  only  be  subdued 
by  taking  his  countiy  by  inches,  the  communication  of  the 
country  with  Some  caused,  in  consequence  of  the  physical 
nature  of  the  Abruzzi  and  of  Apulia,  great  distress  to  the 
Pentrians  in  northern  Samnium,  who  drove  their  flocks 
down  from  their  Alps  covered  with  deep  snow  to  pass  the 
winter  on  the  wann  plains  of  Apulia.  That  this  was  done 
even  in  ancient  times  would  be  beyond  doubt,  even  if  no 
mention  of  it  happened  to  be  preserved:  but  this  is  not 
wanting  either*^. 

This  same  bond  of  mutual  dependence  through  the 
physical  nature  of  the  country — for  during  the  summer  the 
mountain  pastures  of  the  Abruzzi  are  no  less  indispensable 
to  the  Pugliese— establisht  firiendship  between  the  Apulians 
and  the  Marsians,  Mamicinians  and  Pelignians,  who  firmly 
united  by  isopolity  and  equal  alliance  took  no  part  in  the 
war,  allowing  a  firee  passage  to  each  of  the  belligerent 
nations.  The  Apulian  pastures  were  not  so  indispensable 
to  the  Yestinians;  partly  because  more  attention  is  paid  in 
their  country  to  agriculture  than  to  the  breeding  of  cattle, 
and  partly  because  their  herds  could  be  driven  down  to 
the  neighbouring  sea-coast.  The  road,  by  which  the  Ro- 
mans had  to  march  into  Apulia,  led  firom  Sieti  and  Antro* 
doco  through  their  country  to  the  shore  of  the  Adriatic; 
they  refiised  to  allow  the  Romans  a  passage  through  it,  or 
repelled  by  arms  an  attempt  to  force  it. 

Their  alliance  with  the  Marsians,  Pelignians,  and  Mar- 
rucinians,  whose  warlike  spirit  could  not  be  doubted  not- 
withstanding their  neutrality,  rendered  it  obvious,  that  an 
attack  upon  them  might  unite  the  whole  league  with  the 
Samnites;   but   then    Apulia   would   be  lost.    War  was 

**  (The  mannflcript  does  not  mention  the  passage  aUnded  to: 
where  is  it  to  be  found? — ^Perhaps  Vanx),  B.  B.  ii.  1,  which  prores 
the  conTene:   Oregea  cvium  huge   abigumtur   ex   ApuHia  m  Samnium 
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declared ;  the  Yestiiiians  fearlessly  resisted  the  consul  D.  Ju- 
nius Brutus,  although  their  allies,  through  their  hostility 
to  the  Samnites,  their  kinsmen,  deserted  those  who  ex- 
posed themselves  to  danger  in  their  cause.  The  Roman 
general  gained  a  dearly  bought  victory  in  open  battle,  and 
when  the  vanquisht  troops  disperst  among  their  towns,  he 
took  two  by  storm,  Gutina  and  Cingilia,  and  with  no  less 
loss.  For  so  small  a  nation  it  was  not  disgraceful  to  lay 
down  their  arms  now.  Livy  does  not  say,  that  peace  was 
concluded;  but  the  march  of  the  Roman  armies  to  Apulia 
appears  henceforth  to  be  no  longer  hindered.  It  was  how- 
ever enough  to  have  opened  the  way  for  this  campaign; 
and  the  great  loss  which  the  armies  received,  was  probably 
the  reason,  that  there  was  no  triumph  after  this  war, 
however  important  the  consequences  of  the  victory  may 
have  been. 

The  consul  L.  Camillus,  who  was  to  have  entered  Sam- 
niamwith  a  second  army  in  the  same  campaign,  became 
seriously  ill,  and  in  lus  place  the  command  was  undertaken 
by  L.  Papirius  Cursor  as  dictator,  who  chose  for  the  master 
of  the  knights  Q.  Fabius,  who  subsequently  won  for  him- 
self and  his  posterity  the  honorable  surname  of  Maximus^. 
Livy  relates  the  history  of  this  war  with  such  indifference 
as  to  the  events  themselves,  that  we  can  very  rarely  per- 
ceive, where  they  occurred  in  the  extensive  scene  of 
war  which  stretcht  firom  the  sources  of  the  Anio  as  &i  as 


^  The  ooxunlar  year  began  at  that  time  aboat  the  oommencemeni 
of  September:  the  dictator  triwnpht  aooording  to  the  Fasti  lu.  Nm 
Mart  In  fact  it  is  perhapa  not  improbable,  that  the  coirespondiiig 
conraUr  Fasti  designated  a  whole  year  with  the  magistracy  of  this 
dictator:  bat  we  must  not  recognise  in  this  more  than  a  means  applied 
for  keeping  in  order  the  years  of  the  saecnlnm  between  its  ends,  and  by 
no  means  the  opinion,  of  which  Varro  was  certainly  incapable,  that  the 
dictator  had  held  his  office  for  a  whole  year,  and  that  during  it  there  had 
been  no  oonsnls  in  the  republic  Snch  an  inconceiyable  and  nnheard  of 
•tate  of  things  would  nerer  have  been  past  OTer  in  silence  by  the  annali^ 
which  eTen  stated  the  number  of  the  intexiezes.  (Cknnpare  t6L  n.  pp.  559, 
56a) 
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Naples:  and  when  places  are  mentioned,  still  the  repeated 
and  complete  devastations  of  Samnium  and  the  insigni- 
ficance of  the  Samnite  mountain-villages  have  very  rarely 
left  traces^  by  which  we  may  find  out  their  position  and  set 
ourselves  right  respecting  the  war. 

The  auspices  which  were  taken  upon  Boman  and  upon 
forein  groimd,  were  essentially  different:  and  whenever  the 
lawfulness  of  either  of  them  was  doubtful^  it  could  only  be 
tested  by  being  repeated  by  the  same  person  who  had 
taken  them  before,  and  on  the  same  ground  where  they 
had  been  taken.*^  This,  together  with  many  other  points 
in  the  very  cumbersome  ceremonial  law  of  the  Romans,  was 
still  believed  at  that  time  to  be  a  sacred  duty,  and  was 
observed  conscientiously.  A  doubt  as  to  the  correctness 
of  the  auspices,  in  dependence  upon  which  the  dictator 
L.  Papirius  had  taken  the  field,  obliged  him  to  return  to 
Rome:  for  the  same  reason  he  commanded  Q.  Fabius,  who 
was  left  behind  to  supply  his  place,  to  avoid  every  en- 
gagement during  his  absence.  Without  regard  to  religion 
or  the  authority  of  his  superiour,  Q.  Fabius,  was  compelled 
or  seduced  by  the  growing  boldness  of  the  enemy  to  offer 
them  a  battle  near  Imbrinium.'^ 


*"  This  most  be  supposed  to  hare  been  the  general  role:  though  it  is  troe 
that  the  case  could  scarcely  hare  occnrred,  in  which  it  would  have  been 
necessary  to  return  from  Borne  to  a  forein  country. 

*  Or  Imhriyinm.  Hermolans  Barbaras  and  after  him  Sigonius 
and  lipsius  conjectured,  that  this  place  is  to  be  lookt  for  on  the 
ImbriTinian  hills  abore  Subiaco,  and  that  in  Livy  it  might  easily 
hare  been  miswritten  instead  of  Imbrivinm.  This  can  be  the  less 
ascertained,  since  in  no  country  hare  so  many  places  been  swept 
away  eren  to  the  last  traces  as  in  Samnium:  but  the  objection,  that 
these  Imbrivinian  hills,  from  which  the  emperor  Claudius  conducted 
the  waters  to  Borne,  lay  in  the  country  of  the  Aequians,  while  Imbri- 
ninm  on  the  other  hand  must  be  lookt  for  in  Samnium,  is  good  for 
nothing.  The  latter  indeed  is  supposed  by  Livy:  but  even  if  we 
must  allow  that  the  expression  may  be  urged,  still  the  Samnites,  who 
had  extended  so  far  in  those  districts  that  Atina  is  reckoned  as 
belonging  to  Samnium,  may  have  reduced  the  Aequians  to  subjection 
who  haye  not  been  spoken  of  at   all   since   the  year   366.    But  it   is 

VOL.  III.  O 
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The  cavalry  decided  the  victory,  when  the  tribune 
L.  Cominius,  after  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  break 
through  the  masses  of  the  Sanmites,  commanded  them  to 
relieve  the  horses  from  their  cruel  bridles,  and  to  cast 
themselves  with  utmost  fury  upon  the  enemy .'^^ 

The  in&ntry  completed  the  defeat:  the  Samnites  are 
said  to  have  lost  20,000  men;  a  statement,  which  deserves 
even  less  credit  than  such  common  estimates  of  numbers^ 
inasmuch  as  some  annals  spoke  of  two  battles^  while  others 
past  over  the  whole  affair.** 

Q.  Fabius  did  not  conceal  from  himself,  that  the  dictator 
could  not  pardon  him:  he  sent  the  report  of  his  victory 
straight  to  the  senate  and  ordered  the  spoils  that  had  been 
taken  to  be  burnt  imder  the  pretence  of  a  vow,  that  they 
might  not  adorn  the  triumph  of  his  commander,  who  had 
been  irreconcileably  offended.  Papirius  immediately  has- 
tened back  to  the  army,  in  order  to  use  his  whole  power  for 

more  probably-  an  inBtance  of  hifl  usual  carelessnese.  It  Bhoald  be 
borne  in  mind,  tbat  the  Samnites,  if  thej  advanced  throagh  this 
cotintiy,  could  reach  the  real  Roman  territory  and  excite  the  discontented 
towns  to  insurrection,  and  JAyj,  according  to  whose  supposition  the 
Romans  carried  the  war  deeper  and  deeper  into  Samnium,  might  for  this 
reason  mistake  a  place  otherwise  well  known  to  him.  The  quick  moT»- 
ments  of  the  dictator  to  and  fro  between  Rome  and  the  army  also  leads  os 
to  infer  that  the  army  was  near. 

^^  The  so-called  goBowt  let  bate,  (der  verhangU  GtUffent)  which  as  was 
observed  to  me  by  an  experienced  companion  of  mj  studies  at  Naples, 
the  Romans  usually  availed  themselves  of,  as  the  Turks  do  now.  I  make 
this  remark,  because  I  remember  having  often  heard,  that  it  is  absurd, 
when  we  are  told  in  Roman  history,  that  the  bridles  were  taken  from 
the  horses.  It  may  be  doubtful  whether  Livy  had  a  clear  conception  of 
the  matter,  but  it  is  certain,  that  when  the  horses  felt  themselves  free 
from  that  cruel  restraint  and  guided  only  by  the  snaffle,  that  the  shock 
took  place  with  quite  a  different  force,  and  the  timid  rider  could  not  keep 
back  his  animaL 

*^  But  Livy  himself  a  few  pages  afterwards  (vm.  33. 21.)  unconsciously 
speaks  of  two  battles.  What  a  histoiy  for  the  year  preceding  the  death  of 
Alexander!  Does  however  the  tragic  dispute  between  the  dictator  and 
Q.  Fabius  become  more  authentic  by  its  having  been  related  by  a  gentUe  of 
the  latter,  the  historian  Fabius  ? 
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carrying  liis  inexorable  judgment  into  effect;  but  it  was 
stopt  by  the  resolute  sympathy  of  the  soldiers,  who  pro- 
tected their  leader,  and  threatened  to  revolt  rather  than 
suffer  him  to  be  injured.  In  the  night  the  accused  escaped 
to  Bome,  where  aU  ranks  rose  in  his  favour,  as  for  a  perse- 
cuted man,  against  a  tyrant,  imtil  the  dictator  appeared. 
The  times  still  existed,  in  which  the  whole  people  quailed 
before  a  single  man  who  had  the  right  of  commanding 
unconditionally  according  to  his  own  discretion;  but  a 
cruel  misuse  of  it  might  annihilate  the  dictatorship,  as  it 
had  done  the  kingly  dignity;  and  if  Papirius  had  hardened 
himself  against  the  united  prayers  of  the  senate  and  people 
in  the  same  way  as  he  had  defied  their  reproaches,  the 
highest  power  of  his  office  would  have  been  destroyed 
instead  of  being  maintained. 

He  pardoned  without  forgiving  and  returned  to  the 
army,  where  the  legate^  who  had  been  left  behind,  had 
during  his  absence  allowed  a  detachment  sent  out  for 
forage  to  be  cut  to  pieces,  rather  than  venture  a  battle  to 
eave  it,  in  order  that  he  might  not  be  charged  with  similar 
disobedience.  He  himself  now  led  the  troops  to  battle,  the 
indecisive,  perhaps  unsuccessM  issue  of  which  ia  ascribed 
to  the  hatred  of  the  soldiers  against  his  tyranny:  here 
he  was  made  aware,  that  even  the  dictatorship  could  only 
compel  a  passive  obedience,  that  even  the  dictator  had 
his  power  only  firom  the  will  of  his  free  fellow-citizens. 
He  condescended  to  gain  the  good  will  of  the  soldiers, 
which  is  always  readily  given,  and  to  offer  to  their  avarice 
or  poverty  the  booty,  to  which  a  victory  woidd  necessarily 
lead.  The  most  complete  victory  was  gained,  and  the 
conquerors  plimdered  far  and  wide  the  country  which 
was  now  exposed.  Few  towns  in  Samnium  were  fortified; 
to  collect  an  army  in  the  presence  of  a  victorious  general, 
who  gave  no  rest  and  no  time  to  recover,  may  have  been 
impossible.  The  Samnites  sued  for  a  truce,  which  was 
granted  for  one  year  by  the  dictator,  on  condition  that  they 
should  clothe  his  whole  army  and  give  them  pay  for  a  year. 

o  2 
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He  was  disposed  to  lead  his  troops,  who  were  laden  with 
booty,  out  of  impassable  districts,  before  want  of  discipline 
on  the  one  hand  and  despair  on  the  other  should  lessen 
his  victory  by  some  misfortune  during  the  winter,  and  he  was 
also  anxious  to  return  home  to  his  triumph. 

The  Samnites  repented  of  the  war,  at  least  as  under- 
taken imseasonably:  they  sent  embassadors  to  Rome  to 
negociate  for  peace;  but  the  time  for  this  was  not  come; 
they  were  not  conquered  nor  did  they  negociate  with  the 
feelings  of  a  conquered  people.  The  Bomans  at  that  time 
would  certainly  not  have  revised  to  restore  a  relation  of 
equality:  but  the  Samnites  perhaps  could  not  yet  make  up 
their  minds,  to  give  up  their  right  to  the  places  and  dis- 
tricts, which  the  Romans  had  usurped  by  colonies:  Rome 
assuredly  would  not  concede  to  them  the  supremacy  of 
Lucania,  and  was  on  its  part  unwilling  to  renounce  its 
alliance  with  the  Apulians.*** 

It  cannot  possibly  be  regarded  as  a  truth,  when  Liyy 
relates,  that  the  Samnites  forthwith  broke  the  truce^: 
they  would  have  thrown  away  a  dearly  purchast  time  for 
recovering  themselves.  The  charge  has  surely  no  other 
foimdation  than  that  the  consular  year  425  (430)  does  not 
pass  by  without  hostilities.    But  the  truce  may  have  lasted 


***  According  to  a  necessaiy  iDtemal  connexion  there  ib  the  greatest 
probability,  that  the  war  against  the  Vestinians  was  carried  on  during 
this  truce,  that  is,  in  the  summer  of  426  (431): — the  consnlsi  after 
whom  the  year  425  (430)  is  named,  held  their  office  from  September 
425  (430)  to  September  426  (431): — from  their  countiy  the  Roman 
army  would  have  marcht  into  Apulia,  where  the  winter  is  the  natural 
season  for  the  war,  as  the  summer  is  in  the  AbruzzL  Since  livyi 
although  in  all  probability  without  any  authority,  certainly  without 
any  trustworthy  one,  expressly  places  the  Vestinian  war  in  the 
beginning  of  the  consulship,  and  as  it  is  sufficient  to  have  called 
attention  to  the  circumstance,  I  have  been  unwilling  to  make  any  altera- 
tion here. 

^  viii.  37.  Inducias  annuaa  ab  wrhe  retulenmt  (the  dictator  had  the 
power  to  grant  the  truce,  and  his  army  had  receired  the  price  for  it): 
nee  eonon  ipaamm  muciafidu/uU. 
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for  a  wliole  year  beginning  in  February  425,  and  the  con- 
suls who  ruled  during  only  four  months  of  that  year,  had 
time  enough  in  the  next  for  the  undertakings  of  which 
only  a  very  unsatisfiictory  account  has  again  been  pre- 
served. 

Without  violating  the  truce  the  consul  Q.  Aulius  could 
either  complete  the  army,  which  had  gained  the  victory 
over  the  Yestinians,  or  lead  a  new  one  into  Apulia,  even 
before  the  end  of  the  year  425  during  the  most  favorable 
season,  when  the  air  is  mild,  and  the  ground  parcht  in 
summer  begins  to  be  covered  with  new  grass*".  The  Apu- 
lians  were  not  like  the  Sabellians  united  into  one  state, 
but  like  most  of  the  Grecian  tribes  consisted  of  several 
towns  entirely  independent  of  one  another,  and  very  differ- 
ent in  extent,  power  and  influence:  which  were  probably 
split  into  factions  ever  hostile  to  one  another,  under  the 
banners  of  two  jealous  cities,  each  of  which  was  in  fiivour 
of  the  forein  treaties  to  which  the  other  was  opposed.*^ 
Arpi,  the  greatest  of  them  all,  always  &ithiul  to  the  Ro- 
man alliance,  may  have  concluded  for  herself  and  the 
towns  in  alliance  with  her  the  treaty  with  Rome,  while 
others  for  this  very  reason  may  have  joined  the  Samnites. 
If  Apulia  was  thus  distracted,  it  certainly  might  be  the 
most  urgent  business  of  the  consul  Q.  Aulius  to  defend  the 
Roman  allies,  either  against  other  Apulians,  or  after  the 
close  of  the  truce  against  the  Samnites  also. 

These  advantages  gained  in  distant  countries  were  un- 
important, and  the  troops  in  Apulia  were  in  the  greatest 
danger  of  being  cut  off  and  destroyed,  if  the  fortune  of  war 
changed  on  the  frontier  of  Latium,  and  this  appears  to 

***  In  Pnglia  the  ears  of  the  wheat  are  deyelopt  about  the  middle  of 
April,  and  it  is  reapt  before  the  end  of  May.  How  Hannibal  and  the  Ro- 
mans could  keep  the  field  throughout  the  summer  upon  this  burning  plain 
destitute  of  water  is  just  as  inconceirable  as  that  the  battle  of  Cannae  could 
hare  been  fought  during  the  dog-dajs. 

^  As  Pisa  in  Tuscany  was  the  head  of  the  Ghibellmes,  and  Florenoe  of 
the  Guelphs. 
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have  been  the  case  in  tlie  year  426  (431).  It  is  of  no 
importance,  that  Livy  relates  in  general  terms,  that  the 
consul  Sulpicius  ravaged  Samnium  without  meeting  with 
resistance:  more  decisive  circumstances  refute  him  than 
merely  the.  inconceivable  contrast  between  such  cowardice 
and  the  great  energy,  which  the  Samnites,  although  with, 
varying  success,  displayed  in  the  preceding  and  subsequent 
campaigns. 

There  arose  an  insurrection  in  the  heart  of  Latium,  in 
which  Tusculum,  Velitrae  and  Privemum  took  part, 
encouraged  as  is  at  least  highly  probable  by  the  victories 
of  a  Samnite  army,  which  had  advanced  thus  &r.  Both 
nations,  less  concerned  about  protecting  themselves,  sought 
to  reach  the  heart  of  the  enemy  with  their  thrusts. 

For  the  last  fifteen  years  the  Bomans  may  have  be- 
lieved, that  the  sentinels  on  their  walls  would  never  again 
behold  the  watch-fires  of  the  enemy:  that  the  farm-houses 
in  the  country  which  had  been  so  often  burnt  down  and 
plundered,  would  never  again  be  disturbed  in  their  peace: 
the  soverainty  of  all  Italy  was  the  object  of  the  war  which 
they  had  wisht  for  and  provoked.  It  was  as  great  a  change 
as  af);er  the  battles  of  Breitenfeld,  Nordlingen  and  Collin, 
and  afler  the  retreat  firom  Moscow:  such  a  change  casts 
down  the  strongest  minds  even  to  despondency. 

This  renders  the  panic  quite  intelligible,  of  which  Livy 
speaks  as  of  a  ghost-story,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
whole  city  one  night  was  called  under  arms,  and  the  forti- 
fied hills  within  its  extent,  the  walls  and  gates  were  occu- 
pied by  the  alarmed  citizens.  How  was  it  that  Livy,  to 
whom  the  annals  gave  the  same  accoimts  with  which  Pliny 
was  acquainted^  coidd  overlook  or  suppress  the  connexion? 
If  Tusculum,  which  is  visible  from  all  the  hills  of  Rome, 
had  revolted;  if  this  was  the  consequence^  or  was  thought  to 
be  so,  of  a  total  defeat  of  the  army  stationed  against  the 
Samnites  in  the  Aequian  mountains,  or  even  still  further  to- 
wards Samnium,  from  which  no  information  could  arrive 
through  a  revolted  country:  ifthe  army  in  Apulia  could  be  of 
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no  help  to  the  state,  but  rather  seemed  lost; — the  panic  was 
indeed  natural:  and  it  was  very  possible,  that  enemies 
might  have  been  admitted  treacherously  into  the  dtj, 
which  in  many  parts  was  not  shut  in  by  walls,  but  by  the 
steep  declivities  of  the  hills,  and  found  support  among  the 
strangers  in  a  daring  undertaking,  which  in  a  war  like  this 
was  not  at  aU  incredible. 

It  was  a  weak  and  foolish  habit,  which  is  strange  in 
regard  to  events  of  long  by-gone  times  and  springs  from 
a  vanity  unworthy  of  a  mind  like  Livy^s,  that  prevented 
himfix>m  searching  out  and  depicting  with  Us  enviable 
talent  for  plastic  description,  by  what  prudence,  persever- 
ance and  heroism,  and  by  what  providential  weaknesses  of 
the  enemy,  Rome  rose  &om  this  eztremest  danger  more 
victorious  than  ever. 

Now  it  is  only  quite  by  accident  that  we  know,  that 
L.  Fulvius,  consul  of  the  Tusculans,  left  them  and  went 
over  to  the  Eomans,  who  immediately  rewarded  him  for 
it  with  the  consulship^  All  Tusculans  were  Qui- 
rites,  and  it  was  not  one  man  alone  who  could  have  felt 
that  the  fall  of  Borne  would  make  them  the  slaves  of  a 
forein  people;  that  the  greatness  of  Rome,  though  they 
would  still  have  to  wait  patiently  awhile,  would  one  day 
be  their  own;  as  indeed  came  to  pass,  for  the  descendants  of 
Fulvius  and  of  many  other  Tusculan  families  equaled  in  glo- 
ry the  oldest  plebeian  fiimilies.  Tusculum  and  the  other 
revolted  towns  soon  returned  to  obedience;  according  to 
Pliny,  L.  Fulvius  himself  compelled  his  fellow-citizens:  Livy 
places  the  rogation  of  the  tribune  M.  Fulvius  in  the  same 
year.  That  in  all  the  places,  which  had  taken  part  in  the  in- 
surrection^ the  leaders  forfeited  their  lives,  needs  not  to 
be  mentioned;  but  this  did  not  satisfy  the  enraged  Ro- 
mans. The  rogation  of  M.  Fulvius  demanded  the  extirpa- 
tion of  the  Tusculan  people,  that  all  the  grown  up  men 
should  be  put  to  deaths  and  the  women  and  children  sold 

»«  Pliny,  H.  N.  tii.  44. 
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as  slaves.  The  Tusculans,  men  and  women,  the  aged  and 
the  joung,  came  to  Rome  in  mourning  attire  and  on  their 
knees  prayed  for  mercy,  which  only  one  tribe  refused  when 
the  question  was  put  to  the  vote;  an  act  of  cruelty,  which 
the  Tusculans  did  not  forgive  its  descendants  for  more 
than  two  centuries.  There  was  only  a  hair  wanting  to 
turn  the  scale;  and  the  ancestors  of  the  Catos,  and  these 
in  them,  would  have  been  swept  away.  This  fiightftil 
deliberation  appears  still  more  awful  in  Livy^^,  because 
separated  from  that  which  can  make  ungovernable  anger 
intelligible,  it  occurs  as  a  cold-blooded  unprovoked  revenge 
for  antiquated  complaints  that  had  long  been  settled. 

Rome  was  delivered  from  this  imminent  danger  even 
before  the  winter  came  to  its  close^.  and  brilliant  victories 
had  changed  the  position  of  the  contending  nations.  To 
whom  the  merit  of  them  is  to  be  ascribed,  the  vanity  of 
the  families,  by  their  manifest  forgeries,  has  rendered  a 
matter  of  dispute^.  The  triumphal  Fasti  cannot  indeed 
be  regarded  as  original  documents,  and  there  remains 
therefore  only  statement  against  statement,  when  they  do 
not  speak  of  a  triumph  of  the  dictator  A.  Cornelius  Arvina, 
and  record  that  of  the  two  consuls;  there  is  no  decisive 
certainty,  that  other  authorities  speak  to  the  same  effect^. 
The  Fabii  and  the  Fulvii  may  have  been  more  favored 
by  public  partiality,  than  a  family  of  the  Comelii  which 
had  sunk  into  obscurity.  But  it  is  altogether  improbable^ 
that  the  statement  should  have  been  invented,  that  A. 
Cornelius  was  appointed  dictator,  only  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  the  chariot-race  in  the  Roman-games^^   instead 

^  vni.  37. 

**  The  consols  triompht  after  the  middle  of  Fehmaiy  427  (432). 

^  Livy,  vin,  40. 

'^  For  the  triamph  of  the  consul  Q.  Fabins,  Victor,  de  Tiiis  illastr.  32; 
for  that  of  L.  FaWins,  Flmj,  tii.  44,  with  the  inconsiderable  difference,  that 
he  triompht  oyer  the  Toscolans. 

'*  In  September,  when  the  consuls  immediately  after  entering  opon  their 
magistracy  were  absent  at  the  Latin  holidays,  and  there  the  cumle  edikf 
had  to  appear  also. 
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of  the  pretor,  who  was  severely  ill,  whereas  it  is  so  very 
easy  to  conceive,  that  the  fame  of  a  glorious  campaign 
might  be  falsely  attributed  to  him,  who  had  in  some  way 
been  dictator  in  that  year.  But  now  as  Livy,  through 
whom  alone  this  explanation  is  known,  ascribes  in  an  in- 
conceivable manner  the  conduct  of  the  war  to  the  dictator, 
history  can  scarcely  appropriate  without  doubt  his  beauti- 
ful narrative,  in  which  the  dictator  and  the  master  of  the 
horse  appear  in  such  personal  conflict.  Yet  I  cannot  deny 
myself  relating  after  him,  that  the  Boman  army  on  the 
western  firontiers  was  so  surprised  by  the  Samnites  in  an 
un&vorsble  country,  that  the  general  broke  up  from  his 
camp  in  the  night,  that  he  might  not  find  himself  sur-> 
rounded  at  the  dawn  of  day.  The  Samnite  cavalry  fol- 
lowed cautiously,  only  to  retard  the  march:  at  the  dawn 
of  day  their  in&ntry  had  reacht  the  Romans.  The  latter 
cotdd  not  avoid  accepting  the  battle:  the  general  hastened 
to  change  the  marching  columns  into  battle-order,  and  to 
bring  the  baggage  from  the  lines  into  the  rear.  Hereupon 
the  battle  began  with  no  less  passion  and  perseverance 
than  that  first  one,  in  which  Bomans  and  Samnites  had 
measured  their  strength  near  Mount  Gaurus.  The  contest 
had  lasted  for  five  hours  without  either  side  gaining  groimd ; 
only  those  who  had  stept  into  the  places  of  the  Mien, 
changed  their  posts.  About  the  eighth  hour  the  Samnite 
cavalry  out  flankt  the  Boman  line  and  fell  upon  the  bag- 
gage, which  was  insufficiently  protected*  In  the  disorder 
of  the  plimder  the  Boman  cavalry  rusht  upon  them  and  put 
them  to  the  rout  The  victors  now  attackt  the  rear  of  the 
Samnite  infimtry ;  which  exhausted  and  worn  out  lost  its  reso- 
lution and  order.  The  defeat  of  the  conquered  was  complete: 
their  general  fell,  and  thousands  were  made  prisoners. 

Q.  Fabius  in  the  meanwhile  carried  on  the  war  with 
the  Apidian  army  not  less  brilliantly.  He  conquered 
Luceria^^,  and  took  eighty-one  villages  of  the  Samnites 

M*  Thi0 18  the  meaning  of  the  expression  of  Victor,  de  yiris  illostr,  32 
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and  Apulians;  and  killed  21,000  of  the  enemy  .^^  Accord- 
ing to  the  same  narrative  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
this  account,  the  Sanmites  who  had  invaded  the  territory 
of  Fregellae,  were  compelled  in  consequence  to  retreat. 
Can  it  be  that  Dionjrsius  rejected  the  accoimt  of  that  great 
battle?     L.  Fulvius  at  all  events  triumpht. 

In  this  unfortunate  campaign  the  Sanmites  had  taken 
foreiners  into  their  pay^:  there  are  also  other  traces  of 
such  forein  mercenaries  in  their  service^:  and  this  is  sur- 
prising in  a  people,  which  might  appear  to  have  been 
richer  in  warriors  than  in  gold,  although  the  splendour  of 
the  armour  imitated  from  the  Macedonian  guards,  at  a 
time  when  the  country  had  already  suffered  frightfully,  in- 
dicates wealth;  and  at  that  time  very  rich  coimtries  still 
belonged  to  their  state.  But  one  might  rather  suppose, 
that  Tarentum  saw  clearly  enough,  how  its  existence  de- 
pended on  the  victory  of  the  Samnites^  to  assbt  the  latter 
with  mercenaries  or  with  money  to  hire  them. 

Nations  of  great  strength  of  character  and  of  great 
resources  have  sometimes  lost  their  courage  afler  some 
imsuccessfiil  years  of  war,  if  accustomed  to  good  for- 
tune and  success  they  have  by  a  series  of  humiliating 
accidents  become  disgusted  with  a  war,  which  seemed  un« 
dertaken  without  hope  and  against  &te,  and  have  demanded 
peace  at  any  price,  and  peace  alone:  and  when  it  has  been 
refused  by  the  haughtiness  of  the  enemy,  the  same  people 
accustomed  to  reverses  have  afterwards  long  continued  in 

in  the  language  of  the  triumphal  Fasti,  that  he  triumpht  oror  the 
Sanmites  and  Lnoeria;  and  in  the  next  campaign  Lnceria  is  besieged  by  the 
Samnites. 

*"  Appian,!.  p.  45.  de  reb.  Samn.  £cL  legaL  An  attentire  examination 
produces  the  conriction,  that  so  far  as  Dionjsins  goes,  Appian  does  nothing 
but  abridge  his  account,  and  thus  supplies  his  place — except  where  he  may 
haye  misunderstood  him.  This  number  of  the  slain,  espedaDy  for  this 
period,  no  one  will  take  literally. 

»♦  livy,  vin.  38. 

••  In  the  year  440  (446).    Ury,  iz.  42. 
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amis,  and  laid  tKem  down,  if  not  always  with  victory,  still 
never  without  glory.  Thus  did  the  Athenians  in  the  war 
with  Archidamus,  the  Carthaginians  after  the  landings  of 
Agathocles  and  Regulus,  the  Venetians  after  the  battle  of 
Ghiera  d'Adda;  the  English  in  the  years  1796  and  1797. 
The  Athenians  too  were  in  other  respects  not  yet  un- 
worthy of  their  ancestors  in  the  Persian  war,  in  their 
energy  of  will  and  of  courage,  when  they  despaired  in  the 
war  with  Archidamus. 

Such  a  desire  of  peace  seized  the  Samnites  after  the 
change  of  fortune  in  this  campaign.  All  the  diets  decreed 
that  the  senate  shoidd  be  authorised^  to  consent  to  all  the 
demands  of  Rome,  the  reftisal  of  which  five  years  ago  had 
brought  on  the  war:  even  to  the  surrender  of  the  head  of 
the  coimtry,  Pupius  Brutulus,  who  was  now  universally 
curst  as  the  author  of  all  misfortune,  because  even  now  in  the 
days  of  adversity  he  rejected  humiliating  concessions,  as  the 
majority  had  done  along  with  him,  when  they  deceived  them- 
selves respecting  the  issue  with  flattering  dreams:  it  now 
accused  him  as  its  seducer,  as  at  Athens  Pericles  and 
Demosthenes  experienced  the  hatred  of  all. 

When  such  counsels  prevailed,  the  nation  had  ceast  to 
exist,  for  whose  greatness  and  honour  the  heart  of  Papius 
Brutulus  beat:  his  life  was  useless,  but  he  could  still 
diminish  their  shame  by  putting  an  end  to  his  own  life. 
The  Samnites  were  in  truth  less  degraded,  when  their 
embassadors  carried  his  corpse  to  Rome,  than  if  they  had 
delivered  him  up  to  death.  Together  with  his  corpse  they 
gave  up  the  Roman  prisoners,  certainly  not  a  small  num- 
ber, and  offered  money  for  the  damages  demanded  by  the 
Roman  embassadors.  The  districts  usurped  by  Roman 
colonies  during  the  peace  would  now  be  only  the  smallest 
difficulty. 

What  demands  the  senate  now  made,  and  how  hard 


*^  Ut  omnibos  oonciliia  fremerent— coacti  referre  praetores  decretnm 
fecerant:  Livjr*  "^^^  ^^* 
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they  were,  we  know  not:  but  we  do  know  that  the  Sam- 
nite  embassadois  yielded  every  thing,  or  only  tried  to  ob- 
tain milder  terms  by  entreaties,  or  at  the  most  stipulated 
for  the  decision  of  the  diet'^^ ;  ^th  one  single  exception. 
They  had  fancied  to  obtain  with  the  renewal  of  peace  the 
restoration  of  the  old  relation  of  equality  between  the  two 
states:  but  the  senate  demanded,  that  they  should  recog- 
nise the  majesty  of  the  Roman  people,  and  vow  to  be 
faith&l  and  obedient  to  it.^  The  consequence  of  this 
relation  would  have  been,  that  without  the  approval  of 
Some  they  could  decree  neither  war  nor  peace :  that  Bo- 
man  commissioners  could  have  called  them  to  account  for 
all  their  proceedings:  though  they  might  not  thereby  have 
yet  been  bound,  to  serve  with  a  contingent  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  consuls.^  This  the  embassadors  refused 
unconditionally  as  impossible  and  unbearable,  and  the 
whole  result  of  their  mission  was  confined  to  the  ransom 
of  their  prisoners.  The  Romans  however  made  a  formal 
decree  to  accept  no  further  embassies  from  the  Samnites 
and  not  to  lay  down  their  arms  until  they  submitted. 

Neither  Appian  nor  Livy  mentions  a  truce:  but  that 
both  armies,  even  the  one  in  Apulia,  were  led  back  to  Rome, 
is  probable  from  the  double  triumph,  and  indeed  certain 
from  the  siege  of  Luceria  at  the  beginning  of  the  following 
campaign.  All  circumstances  appear  to  indicate,  that  tliis 
time  too,  as  in  425  (430),  the  fruitless  negociations  were 
brought  about  by  a  truce  for  one  year. 

When  the  news  of  the  result  of  the  embassy  arrived  in 
Samnium,  rage  and  hatred  threw  all  other  feelings  into 
oblivion;  yet  the  curses  against  the  pride  of  the  enemy 
were  mingled  with  brokenheartedness.  Then  one  of  the 
generals  spoke  thus  before  the  diet  of  the  country: 

^^  Appian,  Samn.  p.  46.  £cL  leg. 

^  Majestatem  popoli  Bom.comiter  colnnto:  which  Appian  rery  correcfilj 
exprest  bj  hegemony. 

^  At  least  this  was  not  the  case  after  the  peace  of  443  ^449), 
from  which  that  oppressiye  restraint  foUows.  "DiovjmnB,  p.  2330. 
EcLleg. 
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''  I  contradict  not  those  among  jou,  wlio  deem  our 
&tlieis  happj,  because  they  did  not  live  to  see  this  day, 
and  who  lament  the  &te  of  us  the  living:  but  if  they  be- 
lieve, that  we  were  less  unfortunate  five  years  ago,  when 
we  had  it  in  our  power  to  choose  between  a  degrading 
peace  and  this  war,  which  they  call  the  cause  of  our  misery, 
they  deceive  themselves  and  deceive  the  people.  If  we 
then  had  humbled  ourselves  before  the  Romans,  if  we  had 
given  up  to  them  our  noblest  countrymen  in  chains  to 
be  condemned  to  death  in  a  mock  trial,  if  we  had  recog- 
nised their  usurped  possession  of  our  territories,  the  thou- 
sands that  have  fidlen  in  war  would,  it  is  true,  be  living, 
except  those  whose  lives  would  have  been  terminated  by 
&te;  many  a  one  who  has  lived  to  see  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren most  firightfuUy  outraged,  and  who  has  become  a 
beggar  by  fire  and  plunder,  would  now  have  lived  as  before 
firee  fiom  care  and  contented. 

^*  But  those  who  a  short  time  ago  fancied,  that  they 
could  still  restore  security  to  every  one  by  some  kind  of 
a  peace,  as  well  as  those  who  did  not  despair  of  their 
country,  now  agree  in  this,  that  time  will  eSsuce  the  mis- 
fortune we  have  suffered,  if  not  firom  the  minds  of  those 
who  have  experienced  it,  yet  at  all  events  firom  the  memory 
of  our  descendants;  that  it  is  the  future,  of  which  we  are 
bound  to  determine  the  fiite.  Now  had  this  misery  come 
upon  our  people  through  an  irruption  of  the  Gauls,  such 
as  so  many  coimtries  of  Italy  have  experienced,  we  should 
all  with  one  voice  agree,  that  it  was  a  national  calamity 
like  pestilence  and  earthquakes,  for  which  no  one  is  re- 
sponsible: for  to  purchase  peace  of  such  savage  barbarians, 
though  not  disgraceful,  yet  frequently  does  not  accomplish 
the  end.  But  because  the  Romans  demanded  only  certain 
concessions  under  the  pretext  of  the  existing  treaties,  we 
who  were  bound  to  utter  in  our  office  what  you  all  at  that 
time  thought,  and  to  bring  to  a  decision  what  you  all  wisht 
have  since  been  ofien  accused,  as  if  we  were  responsible 
for  this  .war;  and  even  now,  when  experience  has  shewn 
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the  idle  nature  of  the  confidence  exprest  bilt  a  rery  short 
time  ago,  that  peace  might  be  restored  if  our  pride  would 
only  bend  a  little,  even  now  I  read  silent  reproaches  m 
many  a  countenance.  Now  as  unity  is  more  needfiil  to  us 
than  ever,  and  our  &ithful  counsels  for  the  future  would 
inspire  no  confidence  in  him  who  should  think  that  we  had 
been  guilty  of  imfortunate  rashness,  I  must  also  remind 
you  and  inform  you  respecting  some  things  relating  to  the 
past,  although  what  has  been  done  cannot  be  undone.  Oh  I 
belieye  no  one,  ye  men  of  Samnium,  who  says  that  the  war 
might  have  been  avoided.  It  was  as  necessary  for  you,  as 
for  the  Romans;  an  irresistible  destiny  hurried  you  as  well 
as  them  to  arms.  Your  enemies  took  the  guilt  &om  you — 
if  it  be  a  guilt  to  prevent  by  force  one's  equal  fix>m  be- 
coming one's  lord  and  master  —  when  they  demanded  the 
shameM  sacrifice  of  our  most  zealous  countrymen.  But 
if  they  had  even  given  way  on  this  point — ^and  they  would 
not  have  given  way: — ^yet  could  we  have  acted  dastardly 
without  being  dishonored:  to  what  should  we  have  come? 
They  would  still  have  concluded  treaties  with  the  Luca- 
nians  and  the  Apulians,  and  when  a  revolution  made  them 
join  us  again,  we  should  have  been  compelled  to  look  on, 
while  the  Romans  by  force  of  arms  would  have  restored 
their  partizans  to  the  possession  of  the  power;  while  we, 
the  peaceable,  should  have  been  obliged  to  beg  of  the 
Tarentines  by  no  means  to  prevent  the  transport  of  Roman 
legions,  or  even  to  open  them  a  passage  through  our  coim- 
tiy,  and  to  endure  together  with  their  outrages  while  pass- 
ing through,  their  mockery  also,  that  we  were  helping  to 
put  chains  upon  ourselves  I  If  we  had  given  up  to  them 
Fregellae  and  Sora,  on  what  grounds  could  we  have  pre- 
vented them  from  occupjdng  Arpinum  and  Yena&um? 

'^  Victories  and  conquests  are  the  most  to  be  wisht  for: 
but  if  this  good  fortune  is  not  granted  by  the  gods,  the  re- 
sult of  the  war  hitherto,  which  the  downcast  among  us  call 
so  unfortunate,  compared  with  what  our  position  would  have 
been  if  we  had  clung  to  a  state  of  peace,  is  by  no  means  to 
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be  despised.  It  is  by  our  want  of  determiiiation,  by  our 
delay,  and  by  treacbeiyj  that  the  Romans  have  gained 
Keapolis:  I  am  well  aware  how  great  the  loss  is  for  us, 
and  may  the  gods  preyent  its  remaining  in  their  possession  I 
Some  Apulian  towns,  always  hostile  to  us,  have  surren- 
dered to  them,  and  a  few  which  were  subject  to  us,  have 
been  conquered  by  them.  But  of  our  own  free  country  not 
one  inch  is  in  their  power.  They  have  laid  it  waste,  but  so 
have  we  theirs.  The  advantages  which  they  continue  to 
possess,  cannot  be  compared  with  the  supremacy  over  Lu- 
cania,  which  is  after  all  the  firuit  of  this  so  much  lamented 
war:  do  we  overlook  its  importance,  because  it  is  no  longer 
new,  because  it  is  already  establisht?  We  have  lost  some 
battles;  we  have  gained  others:  of  the  former  none 
with  disgrace:  the  phantom  of  our  appearance  before  their 
gates  filled  all  Bome  with  dismay.  But,  say  men,  whose 
courage  in  battle  no  one  doubts^  what  will  be  the  end? 
Do  we  not  know,  that  Bome  is  resolved  rather  to  &11,  than 
to  draw  back  one  step  on  the  road,  on  which  she  is  ad* 
vancing  to  the  soverainty  of  all  Italy?  Shall  we  then  and 
our  children  grow  hoaiy  in  the  war  and  never  arrive  at 
peace?  I  might  answer,  that  the  present  feeling  of  eveiy 
one  of  you,  which  renders  it  impossible  for  you  to  acknow- 
ledge the  majesty  of  Bome,  decides  that  the  war  must  last 
for  ever,  if  peace  should  be  impossible,  could  I  but  reckon 
upon  tlie  unchangeableness  of  this  feeling.  May  it  be  no 
evil  omen !  But  if  a  misfortune  should  befall  us  in  the 
field,  how  should  we  be  able  to  stand  it,  if  we  were  not 
convinced  above  all  things,  that  a  peace  is  just  as  impose 
sible  fi)r  us,  as  Bome  would  be  unwilling  to  conclude  it? 

'^  Believe  not,  that  I  feel  less  than  any  of  you,  believe 
not,  that  in  order  to  console  and  mislead  you,  I  wish  to 
retract  or  to  limit  what  I  owned  at  the  beginning  of  my 
speech:  that  we  have  been  bom  in  a  very  unfortunate 
time,  and  not  we  alone,  but  the  more  ancient  great  nations 
in  all  countries  of  the  earth,  so  &r  as  we  hear  of  them, 
compared  with  those  which  have  risen  firom  obscurity  and 
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are  striving  to  rise  above  them.  When  we  accepted  Rome*8 
declaration  of  war,  it  was  only  the  deluded  that  could  in- 
dulge in  dreams  of  an  uninterrupted  series  of  jojrfiil  vic- 
tories^ the  end  of  which  would  be  our  supremacy  over 
Italy.  Those  who  have  not  been  surprised  at  or  shaken 
by  any  thing  that  has  occurred,  scarcely  by  what  has  hap- 
pened through  our  own  fault  or  that  of  our  people,  did 
not  on  this  account  vote  with  less  resolution.  War,  may  it 
be  happy  and  fortunate,  because  it  must  be  I  It  must  be: 
and  if  you  wish  to  end  it,  you  must  so  live  in  it,  that  peace 
may  vanish  from  your  thoughts,  just  as  the  idea  of  rest  and 
recreation  does  fix>m  the  mind  of  the  wrestler  before  and 
during  the  struggle. 

''  If  you  do  not  oppose  to  what  the  downcast  call  Some's 
eternal  resolution,  an  equal  one  on  your  part,  you  are  van- 
quisht:  but  if  you  do,  I  see  for  you,  if  not  a  greater,  at 
least  an  equal  prospect  of  victory  as  for  the  Romans.  Are 
our  soldiers  less  courageous  than  theirs?  Are  our  shep- 
herds weaker  than  the  vinedressers  of  the  Falemian  land 
or  the  ploughmen  of  the  poisonous  fields  of  Latium  and 
Etruria?  Have  they  not  adopted  our  arms?  Are  their 
subjects  more  devoted  to  them,  because  they  are  called 
citizens?  Can  it  be  doubted  that  they  see  in  us  their 
avengers  and  deliverers?  Do  the  Hemicans  believe  them- 
selves safe  in  a  league,  which  the  more  powerful  party 
looks  upon  as  unduly  favorable?  Will  not  the  nations, 
whose  short-sighted  grudge  against  us  keeps  them  neutral, 
change  their  sentiments,  when  they  become  aware,  that 
nothing  but  our  preservation  can  prevent  them  from  be- 
coming the  slaves  of  Rome?  And  if  a  few  years  ago 
Thebes  opened  her  eyes  too  late,  will  no  nation  profit 
by  such  an  example? 

''  And  has  that  resolution  of  theirs  been  so  of);en  tried 
and  tested?  The  ancestors  of  these  Romans  surrendered 
their  city  to  Porsenna:  two  generations  ago  they  pur- 
chast  their  burnt  city  from  the  Gauls.  Victories  that 
will  lead  you  to  a  similar  supremacy  over  them,  I  promise 
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y6u  not:  but  if  you  perseyere  as  you  expect  them  to  do; 
if  they  exhaust  themselves,  however  much  you  may  do  the 
same;  if  revolt  and  insurrection  change  many  of  their 
subjects  into  our  allies; — then  I  should  be  placing  them 
above  you,  if  I  did  not  firmly  believe,  that  among .  them 
too  counsellors  of  despondency  will  come  forward,  like 
those  to  whom  you  have  lent  an  unguarded  ear. 

"  Now  if  fortune  rewards  our  bravery  in  the  same  way 
as  it  has  been  favorable  to  our  nation  for  so  many  centu- 
ries,  it  will  be  in  our  power  too  to  obtain  a  blessed  peace, 
just  as  the  Bomans  might  have  had  firom  us,  if  we  are  not 
presumptuous  then,  and  do  not  confine  our  enemies  to 
the  choice  between  subjection  and  despair.  Before  this 
war  began,  we  believed  as  they  did,  that  both  nations  could 
not  exist  by  the  side  of  one  another:  this  pride  the  gods 
have  taught  us  to  abandon:  Italy  contains  both  nations 
and  has  need  of  both,  us  as  a  protection  against  the  Ma* 
cedonians,  them  against  the  barbarians  of  the  north:  our 
united  forces  against  an  overwhelming  attack. 

''Moderation  in  success  not  only  prevents  the  indig- 
nation  of  the  gods  against  presumption;  it  changes  hatred 
into  affection,  chiefly  in  him  who  exercises  it,  but  also  in 
him  who  receives  its  benefits. 

'*  But  what  dost  thou  advise  us  to  do  now?  asks  one. 
First  to  propitiate  the  gods,  in  case  neglect  and  careless- 
ness in  their  service  may  have  crept  in:  next  to  appease 
the  Manes  of  Papius  Brutulus  by  sacrifices  to  the  dead 
and  especially  by  adopting  his  sentiments.  But  with 
respect  to  himian  affairs  I  advise  you  to  trust  and  obey 
me  your  chosen  Imperator  to  bind  fiuster  what  is  feeble 
and  loose  in  our  state,  to  oppose  the  unity  of  the  Romans 
with  unity:  to  undertake  the  war  with  those  sentiments, 
which  I  have  already  adjured  you  to  adopt:  to  prepare 
yourselves  for  it,  as  if  you  had  to  sustain  the  war  alone, 
which  you  might  do,  but  at  the  same  time  exert  yourselves 
to  collect  allies  around  you:  cultivate  the  firiendship  of  the 
Tarentines,  offer  them  without  jealousy  the  opportunity 
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of  founding  a  great  state :  their  mercenary  army  may  suf- 
fice to  subdue  Apulia^  and  they  will  lend  it  for  this  purpose, 
if  the  conquest  is  for  themselves:  their  ships  conveying 
your  soldiers  may  reduce  Rome  to  the  extremest  distress. 
Seek  to  arouse  the  Sabellian  nations  from  their  sleep,  and 
to  gain  them  to  your  side :  there  would  be  one  means  of 
certain  success,  —  may  the  gods  put  it  into  your  hearts  !— 
I  do  not  consider  myself  authorised  to  mention  it  in  this 
place.  As  regards  myself,  whatever  turn  fortune  may 
take,  I  promise  you,  that  you  shall  find  me  worthy  of  your* 
selves,  of  our  forefitthers,  of  my  fitther,  and  of  the  confi- 
dence, with  which  I  have  spoken  before  you.  Let  us  now 
implore  the  gods  for  their  blessing,  and  that  they  would 
hmnble  the  proud." 

It  was  probably  in  the  spring  of  428  (433)^  that  the 
two  armies  of  the  consuls  T.  Yeturius  and  Sp.  Postumius 
were  assembled  near  Calatia  in  Campania.  It  had  been' 
resolved  this  time  to  leave  Apulia  to  itself  and  to  unite  oil 
their  forces  for  an  attack  upon  the  centre  of  Samnium, 
probably  with  the  confidence  of  taking  Maleventum,  and 
of  thus  opening  the  road  to  Luceria,  which  they  might 
maintain  afterwards  by  means  of  colonies. 

The  news,  that  Luceria  was  besieged  by  the  Samnites 
and  could  hold  out  only  a  few  days,  hastened  their  de- 
parture, and  the  more  too,  as  the  passes  on  this  frontier 
were  believed  to  be  guarded  but  weakly  and  the  main  forces 
of  the  enemy  to  be  actively  engaged  in  Apulia.  The 
march  was  arranged  as  thoughtlessly  as  could  only  have 
happened  in  a  case  where  men  were  blinded  by  &te.  In 
a  country,  where  half-armed  peasants  could  have  stopt  the 


^^  It  mutt  be  remembered,  that  the  conmilship  at  that  time  was  entered 
upon  in  September,  and  as  the  next  conanls  were  elected  onder  an  intenex, 
their  year  also  began  at  the  earliest  in  the  sane  month  in  48S.  Who  now 
can  conceive,  that  the  Romans  would  have  allowed  more  than  half  a  jear 
to  pass  away,  without  eren  making  up  their  minds  to  wipe  off  the  disgrace, 
since  they  would  not  keep  the  peace?  But  this  indeed  renders  a  prerioas 
tmoe  rery  probable. 
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advancing  army^  or  have  done  them  tlie  greatest  injury 
if  they  allowed  them  to  proceed,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Caudium,  one  of  the  most  important  Samnite  towns, — 
whose  total  destruction  was  probably  the  consequence,  not 
only  of  the  universal  rage  for  destruction  which  laid  waste 
Samnium,  but  also  of  anger  at  the  recollections  connected 
with  its  name,  the  army  with  all  its  baggage  marcht  on 
carelessly  in  an  endless  column^  the  connexion  of  which 
was  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the  van  and  the  rear  by 
evexy  turn  in  the  road^  just  as  if  it  had  been  in  its  own 
cotmtry  fitr  from  every  enemy.  It  had  descended  through 
a  gorge  into  a  narrow  valley ;  on  the  opposite  side  of  it 
there  was  a  second  mountain-ridge  to  be  crost  by  a  road 
just  as  narrow  and  impassable.  The  head  of  the  coliunn 
found  this  road  blockt  up  by  fragments  of  rock  and  trunks 
of  trees,  more  probably,  as  in  the  war  in  the  Tyrol,  by 
fragments  of  rock  kept  back  by  trunks  of  trees,  until  the 
signal  should  be  given,  to  let  them  roll  down:  at  the  same 
moment  it  was  perceived,  that  the  whole  mountain  swarm- 
ed with  armed  men,  who  awaited  the  approaching  army. 
Did  the  Romans  then,  as  has  oflen  happened  in  similar 
desperate  cases,  blindly  storm  the  highths,  and  were  they 
slain  almost  unavenged  by  thousands  by  the  missiles  of  the 
enemy,  or  did  they  attempt  to  turn  back  without  any  loss 
of  time,  and  to  gain  the  retreat  through  ihe  gorge  over 
the  first  mountain-ridge,  and  did  the  defeat  happen  there? 
That  we  cannot  answer  these  questions,  makes  us  feel 
painfully,  how  completely  ignorant  we  are  of  the  history 
of  this  war.  But  that  two  consular  armies  did  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  intimidated  by  the  mere  sight  of  the  ob- 
struction of  the  road,  and  to  be  shut  up  like  sheep  in  a  fold, 
so  that  dastardly  obstupe&ction  instead  of  despair  over 
whelmed  them,  that  it  was  not  till  afler  a  fiightfiil  defeat 
that  they  were  shut  in  and  obliged  to  capitulate,  this  is 
not  only  stated  by  other  writers  in  opposition  to  Livy,  but 
there  exists  an  indirect,  if  one  will  call  it  so,  but  indisput- 
able proof  of  it,  derived  from  an  authentic  document. 

p2 
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The  treaty  of  peace  itself  and  together  with  it  the 
name  of  the  legates,  questors  and  officers  who  swore  to 
it,  were  preserved  and  known  ^*:  but  now  Appian  who,  as 
far  as  Dionjsius  goes,  is  only  to  be  regarded  as  his  epito- 
mizer,  says  that  it  was  sworn  to  by  the  two  consuls,  two 
questors,  four  legates,  twelve  military  tribunes;  by  all  the 
officers,  he  adds,  who  had  not  &llen.^  A  double  consular 
army,  four  legions,  contained  twenty-four  tribunes;  the 
half  consequently  had  fitllen,  or  to  make  every  possible 
limitation,  were  at  least  prevented  by  severe  wounds  from 
continuing  in  their  command.  This  statement  now  is  still 
far  more  decisive  than  the  expression  of  the  same  historian 
in  his  hasty  narrative,  perhaps  still  further  abridged  by 
the  extract-maker  of  Constantinus,  that  the  Romans  were 
defeated  and  sent  under  the  yoke^:  then  the  narrative 
of  Dion  Cassius  mangled  in  like  manner  by  Zonaras,  that 
the  Samnites  fought  like  men  in  despair  and  took  the 
Boman  camp  by  mens  of  an  ambush^:  and  lastly  Cicero 
on  one  occasion  says,  that  after  the  battle  lost  at  Gaudium 
the  consuls  had  concluded  peace^;  and  on  another,  that 
0.  Pontius  conquered  the  consuls  in  the  battle  of  Cau- 
dium.^  And  this  is  indeed  so  obviously  certain,  that  one 
might  divine  the  existence  of  a  defeat,  even  if,  what  was  by 
no  means  the  case,  the  &lsification  of  the  history,  such 
as  it  has  past  through  Livy  into  the  commonly  received 

**<  Spopondenint  consoles,  legati,  qoaestores,  tribani  militiim,  nomiiiaqiia 
omnium,  qui  spoponderant,  eictant:  JAyy,  iz.  5. 

^  ^r^fiwarrn  &ro(  /mt&  robs  Ztt^Bofi/Aiiwn  9pX9*'    Appum,  Sunn.  p.  .53. 
EcL  de  leg. 

^  Yii.  26.  (p.  364)  ifs  kntyptttrtidpot  fULx6fU9oi   leal  Koxh^tuTts  If  rtn 

"  Qui  qunm  male  pagnatnm  spud  Caadinm  eseet  legionibtu  sab  jngnm 
missis,  paoem  com  Samnitibns  feoenmt.    De  Off.  ni.  SO.  (109). 

^  Com.  C.  Pontio  Samnite,  patre  ejus,  a  quo  Candino  proelio  —  oonnilea 
saperati  sunt    De  Senect  12.  (41). 
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opinion  of  the  moderns,  had  been  introduced  into  the 
annak  so  early  and  so  completely,  as  to  have  left  no  trace 
of  a  reasonable  narrative  and  a  conceivable  connexion  of 
events. 

Often  have  I  been  obliged  to  fulfill  the  odious  duty, 
of  exposing  Livy's  falsifications  or  negligences;  but  no 
where  does  he  deserve  severer  censure  than  in  this  part 
of  his  history,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in  masterly  clear- 
ness. The  idea  of  a  defeat  in  circumstances,  where  vic- 
tory was  impossible  after  the  first  &ult,  is  so  intolerable 
to  him,  that  he  expresses  in  the  most  decisive  words^  that 
the  soldiers  of  Caudium  were  conquered  without  blood, 
without  fighting,  that  they  had  not  drawn  their  swords,  had 
not  encountered  the  enemy  *®^:  whereby  it  consequently 
becomes  clear,  that  he  does  not  speak  in  another  passage  of 
attempts  to  break  through,  which  were  repelled,  but  only 
of  such  as  were  intended  and  given  up^.  National,  like 
personal  vanity,  is  more  ashamed  of  a  failure,  which  betrays 
limited  power,  than  of  the  greatest  disgrace  which  is  the 
result  of  a  lazy  or  cowardly  neglect  of  all  exertion:  by 
the  former  Iiaughty  assumptions  are  put  down,  with  the 
latter  they  may  continue.  As  to  himself  Livy  certainly 
was  not  vain. 

If  one  might  regard  as  well  weighed  the  expressions  of 
the  writers  who  have  mentioned  this  event  with  few  words, 
the  Samnites  according  to  Zonaras  would  have  conquered 
the  Eoman  camp  by  force,  not  by  capitulation,  and  the  troops 
would  not  have  laid  down  their  arms  till  afterwards;  the  de- 
velopment of  the  circumstances,  which  are  here  presup- 
posed, similar  to  those  in  the  defeat  of  Varus,  would  lead 
us  too  fiir  where  all  is  so  uncertain.     The  statement  of 

'"  jx.  5.  Se — sine  wlnere,  sine  ferro,  sine  acie  Tictos,  sibi  non 
stringere  licuisse  gladios,  non  mannm  cum  hoste  conferre. — 12.  Clariorem 
inter  RcnnanoB  deditio  Fostumium  qnam  Fontium  incmenta  victoria  inter 
Samnites  fecerat. 

^  IX.    4.       Qunm    fhistra    multi    conatus    ad    enunpendnm    capti 
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Appian  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Romans  were  enclosed 
in  a  very  narrow  place,  deserves  consideration**:  if  Swin- 
burne had  known  the  whole  passage  of  Appian,  it  would 
not  have  appeared  impossible  to  him,  that  the  Roman 
army  was  encampt  in  the  narrow  valley  of  Foichia  di 
Arpaia^  which  is  pointed  out  as  the  scene  of  this  catas- 
trophe by  all  the  circumstances,  not  only  by  the  name  of 
Furcula,  to  which  there  was  the  addition  of  Caudina  in  the 
middle  ages,  just  as  in  the  present  day  the  whole  district  is 
still  called  la  Valle  Caudina.  It  was  not  a  camp  such 
as  an  unbroken  Roman  army  would  have  made,  it  was 
narrow  and  feeble,  like  the  last  of  Varus 7^:  it  might  have 
been  very  narrow^  as  the  baggage,  or  at  least  the  greater 
part  of  it  had  probably  been  taken^  and  if  half  of  the 
tribunes  were  dead  or  wounded,  (for  those  who  were  al- 
ready wounded,  must  certainly  have  been  left  on  the  field 
of  battle,  and  the  loss  of  common  soldiers  was  in  propor- 
tion to  that  of  the  officers,)  the  remnant  of  the  defeated 
army  surely  found  room  in  the  meadow,  where  at  most 
they  had  only  means  to  erect  huts  for  the  generak,  the 
multitude  bivouackt  as  they  could.  It  is  therefore  fiur 
firom  being  possible,  that  fifty  or  even  only  forty  thousand 
men  should  have  been  shut  in  here^^.  Dionysius  too 
scarcely  found  this  number  stated;  he  believed  it  neces- 
sary as  the  sum  of  two  consular  armies,  which  in  later 
times  would  have  been  certain  enough.  But  at  that  time 
the  legion  contained  4500  common  soldiers  divided  into 
five  battalions,  consequently  four  contained  18,000  and 
with  the  officers  and  cavalry  about  20,000  men,  that  is 
when  their  numbers  were  thoroughly  complete.  As  to 
the  proportion  in  which  the  Hernicans,  Gampanians  and 
the  other  municipia  must  have  been  present  with  their 

^  Tacitns,  Annal.  i.  61. 

7>  The  foimer  nnmber  is  given  by  Appian,  Sam.  p.  47, 49,  the  latter  in 
the  Exc.  Dion.  xn.  3. 
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contixigentSy  we  have  no  direct  statements  at  all:  but  the 
very  &Yorable  regulationSy  which  were  in  force  at  the  time 
when  all  the  Italicans  sent  troops,  allow  us  to  suppose, 
that  a  much  smaller  number  was  not  required  to  make 
much  greater  exertions;  and  hence  there  is  some  proba- 
bility in  estimating  the  troops  of  the  strangers  and  of  the 
allies  not  much  higher  than  those  of  Borne. 

The  fiite  of  the  suryivors  who  were  enclosed  by  a  lino 
of  ramparts  and  palisades'^^  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  victorSj  whose  mercy  was  invoked  by  deputies  sent  by 
the  consuls,  when  they  began  to  be  prest  by  hunger.  No 
form  of  a  state's  constitution  is  so  wise  and  no  gift  of 
heaven  so  noble,  that  circmnstances  may  not  render  it 
hurtful.  The  more  opposed  the  Samnite  confederation 
was  to  a  powerful  government,  the  more  indispensable  was 
the  dictatorial  power^  which  here  appears  in  the  person 
of  the  imperator,  who  determined  the  terms  of  the  peace 
on  his  own  authority:  a  senate  or  even  a  popular  assembly 
would  never  have  granted  such  fitvorable  conditions:  with 
a  less  noble  soul  C.  Pontius  would  not  have  erred  as 
he  did. 

An  old  legend,  akin  to  those  in  which  the  advice  of 
Thrasybulus  and  Sextus  Tarquinius  is  askt,  relates  that 
C.  Pontius  askt  his  father  7^,  who  was  &r  advanced  in  life 
and  lived  in  the  neighbouring  Caudium,  for  his  wise  coun* 
sel,  as  to  how  he  should  avail  himself  of  his  extraordinary 
good  fortune.     The  words  of  the  old  man  had  certainly 

"*  Appian,  Somii.  p.  53.  On  the  depaitore  of  those  who  were  enclosed: 
6  nSmos  wapa\^ffa$  ri  rov  Siorfix^/Mrof.  A,  SamnUUnu  circumvattatL 
GcDiufl,  xni.  21. 

^  Cicero,  de  Scnect  c.  12.  calls  him  Cains  like  his  son.  What 
the  Tarentine  Nearchns  is  said  to  have  related  to  the  old  Cato  is 
peihaps  to  be  nnderstood  in  this  way;  that  Nearchns  wrote  a  dia- 
logue vcpl  ^^f,  in  which  Archytas,  the  Samnite  Pontius  and  Plato 
were  the  speakers.  A  tradition  maj  have  existed  respecting  a  con- 
nexion of  friendship  between  the  Greek  and  Sabellian  sages;  how 
little  the  nations  were  strangers  to  each  other,  is  dear  from  the  idea  of  the 
dialogue. 
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another  meaning  in  the  tradition  df  the  Samnites,  &om 
what  the  Romans  pretended  to  see  in  them :  they  reject 
not  only  a  third  alternative,  hut  do  not  even  regard  as 
possible  the  dismissal  of  the  Bomans  who  were  enclosed, 
without  doing  them  any  injury.  What  do  you  ask?  is  the 
meaning;  are  the  Bomans  forsooth  possest  of  sudi  ideal 
magnanimity,  that  you  turn  them  into  friends  by  phan* 
tastic  generosity,  such  as  never  has  been  practist?  They 
remain  our  mortal  foes,  and  you  can  only  end  the  war  by 
making  a  deadly  thrust  at  them.  However,  the  reso- 
lution of  destroying  this  army  and  then  of  continuing  the 
war,  would  not  necessarily  have  led  to  a  revolting  massacre 
of  half-starved  soldiers,  which  even  the  merciless  Han- 
nibal would  not  have  conunitted  out  of  battle.  The  pri- 
soners would  have  been  kept  according  to  the  Italian  law 
of  nations  until  they  were  ransomed,  and  ihey  would  only 
have  been  sold  as  slaves^  in  case  this  could  not  have  been 
agreed  upon;  they  would  not  have  been  ill-used  like  the 
Athenian  prisoners  at  Syracuse.  The  allies,  separated 
&om  the  Bomans,  would  have  been^  as  after  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  pledges  and  mediators  of  the  treaty  between  their 
towns  and  Sanmium. 

The  determination  to  which  C.  Pontius  came  was  so 
forein  to  the  spirit  of  the  statesmen  of  antiquity,  even  of 
the  most  generous,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that  his 
mind  had  been  formed  by  the  doctrines  of  the  Grreek  philo- 
sophers. The  Spartans  too  dreaded  to  tear  out  one  of 
the  eyes  of  Greece  by  the  destruction  of  Athens;  but  to 
make  Athens  a  dependent  state  seemed  still  a  merciful 
use  of  the  victory.  C.  Pontius  may  have  seen  in  the 
excess  of  fortune  offered  him,  a  temptation  of  the  higher 
powers,  and  have  feared  their  resentment  if  he  made  full 
use  of  it:  he  may  have  thought,  that  his  nation  would  lose 
its  virtues  in  the  possession  of  power  without  a  rival;  but 
thus  much  cannot  be  mistaken,  that  it  was  justice  which 
guided  him  in  making  the  terms  of  the  peace.  These 
were:  restoration  of  the  ancient  equal  alliance,  evacuation 
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of  all  the  places  that  had  been  dependent  upon  Samnium 
before  the  war, — ^which  seems  to  refer  to  Apulia, — and  the 
withdrawal  of  the  colonies  from  the  districts  they  had 
usurpt.  Indemnifications  in  monej,  such  as  Borne  had 
demanded,  are  not  mentioned  at  all^  even  by  Livy,  notwith* 
standing  his  wish  to  make  the  Samnites  appear  overbear, 
ing.  In  order  that  a  peace  which  deprived  Rome  of  every 
thing  it  had  gained,  should  be  ratified  and  observed,  for 
the  consuls  and  the  other  commanders  could  only  swear 
to  it  in  the  name  of  the  republic  ^7^,  six  hundred  Roman 
knights  were  given  as  hostages. 

The  concessions  of  the  peace  were  the  price  for  which 
a  free  return  was  granted  to  the  Romans  who  were  sur- 
rounded. Arms,  horses,  slaves,  all  the  property  except 
the  clothes  which  each  wore,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
conqueror,  not  as  a  sacrifice  to  aggravate  their  distress, 
but  as  the  usual  condition  on  which  a  free  departure 
Was  granted  in  circumstances  thoroughly  unfortunate. 
Their  marching  out  under  the  yoke,  the  name  of  which 
sounds  so  fearfiil,  was  no  aggravation  either,  but  a  common 
usage.  Some  palisades  were  pulled  out  of  the  pailings 
that  formed  the  line  of  blockade^  so  that  a  single  person 
could  pass  through,  and  this  opening  was  formed  into  a 
gateway  by  a  piece  of  wood  placed  across  at  the  top.  Pon- 
tius was  so  far  fix>m  behaving  with  harshness,  that  he 
granted  sumpter-cattle  for  carrying  away  the  sick  and 
wounded,  and  fumisht  ihem  with  provisions  for  the  whole 
march  to  Rome^^  since  the  good  will  of  their  subjects 
might  in  truth  have  been  more  than  doubtful. 

The  persecution  of  Hannibal  is  imworthy,  the  death 
of  Perseus  horrible,  that  of  Jugurtha  cruel:  but  the  greatest 
stain  in  the  Roman  annals  is  the  execution  of  G.  Pontius, 

^*  JAfj  pTores  in  a  convincing  manner,  that  no  treaty  was  or 
coold  be  oondnded,  and  the  pretended  case  in  Cicero  de  Inventione 
is  nothing  more  than  a  theme  inrented  by  the  Latin  rhetoricians  in 
imitation  of  the  Greeks* 

^*  Appian,  Samn.  p.  58. 
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when  the  same  &te  delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  the 
Bomaofi  twenty  seven  years  after  he  had  exercised  so 
mildly  and  gently  the  office  which  £ate  had  entrusted  to 
him.  It  gives  us  the  highest  idea  of  him  and  his  nation, 
that  such  an  irrevocable  errour  as  the  one  he  here  com- 
mitted could  not  have  deprived  him  of  the  confidence  of 
his  nation,  since  he  ifl  mentioned  as  general  down  to  his 
old  age.'7^  Livy  does  not  usually  mention  the  Samnite 
Imperators:  often,  when  the  Samnites  rose  again  after 
defeats,  G.  Pontius  may  have  filled  them  with  his  Bfint 
and  guided  them  as  their  generaL 

The  disarmed  multitude  reacht  Capua  before  night, 
but  shame  and  mistrust  prevented  them  fiN)m  venturing 
to  enter  the  city;  they  encampt  in  the  fields.  Their  mis- 
trust however  was  undeserved:  not  only  must  Campanian 
cohorts  too  have  returned  with  the  Bomans,  but  Capua 
surely  hated  the  neighbouring  Samnium  more  heartily  than 
Bome,  and  afforded  to  the  humbled  Bomans  every  kind  of 
assistance  and  refreshment 

When  the  news  first  reacht  Bome,  that  the  army  had 
been  defeated  and  was  enclosed,  a  'general  levy  had  been 
commanded  for  its  relief,  if  possible,  or  at  least  for  the 
defense  of  the  walls,  before  which  they  had  to  expect  the 
conquerors.  The  shops  had  been  shut,  for  the  artizans 
and  tradespeople  too  were  obliged  to  take  up  arms:  all 
legal  business  was  suspended,  and  the  time  deducted  from 
the  terms  in  which  payments  had  to  be  made^,  because 
every  one  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  own  business.  Such 
a  suspension  of  all  business  coidd  not  last,  as  soon 
as  the  troops  were  disbanded  which  had  been  raised  by  the 
general  levy:  but  the  general  mourning  continued,  which 

'^  His  country  could  aaj  to  him  as  Arcbidamia  over  the  bodj  of  Agis: 
My  son,  thy  too  great  mildnefis  and  goodness  hare  brought  ruin  upon  thee 
and  upon  us. 

^  This  is  the  real  meaning  of  justitivm  as  well  as  the  etymological  one; 
the  time  which  elapst  during  ite  continuance,  was  not  reckoned  in  the  terms 
of  payment 
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had  been  put  on  wiithout  being  commanded :  the  senators 
had  laid  aside  their  purple  robes,  the  nobility  their  gold 
rings,  the  women  their  ornaments  and  had  clothed  them- 
selves in  mourning  colours '^S;  no  marriage  was  cele* 
brated,  no  sacrifice  offered^^,  till  the  year  of  mourning 
had  expired  or  been  shortened  by  the  accomplishment  of 
the  TOW  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  state.^  This 
mourning  was  certainly  not  a  feeling  for  the  general  hu* 
miliation,  but  arose  from  the  general  mourning  of  families 
who  had  lost  any  of  their  members. 

The  army  disperst  before  the  gates;  the  country  people 
retreated  to  their  homes,  and  those  who  lived  in  the  city 
past  through  the  gates  under  the  cover  of  night:  the  con- 
suls alone  were  obliged  to  endure  the  humiliation  of  enter- 
ing the  city  in  the  daytime.  But  after  they  had  appointed 
a  dictator  by  the  command  of  the  senate,  they,  as  disho- 
nored, discharged  no  other  function  of  their  office. 

The  resolution  of  declaring  the  peace  null  and  void  and 
of  throwing  the  responsibility  before  god  and  man  upon 
those  who  had  had  the  misfortune  of  being  obliged  to  receive 
it  as  a  &vourj  rendered  the  fate  of  the  six  hundred  hostages 
very  hard;  for  there  could  scarcely  have  been  any  senator, 
to  whom  some  one  of  them  was  not  related,  and  many 
must  have  had  among  them  sons  or  brothers.  To  sacrifice 
these  was  more  difficult  than  for  Sp.  Postumius  to  give  up 
an  insupportable  life;  for  the  consuls  certainly  could  not 
declare  themselves  &ee  firom  the  guilt  of  having  led  the 
army  into  its  misfortune.  It  was  deliverance  from  into- 
lerable torment,  and  it  is  only  a  false  or  artificial  admira- 
tion that  can  elevate  into  something  extraordinary,  that  he 
should  himself  have  proposed  to  dissolve  the  peace  at 
this  price,  especially  as  it  would  have  been  sure  to  have 
been  decreed,  when  the  relatives  of  the  hostages  got  over 

*^  DaA-bfaid.    Senricu,  ad  Aen.  xl  8S7. 

^  Appian,  p.  54. 

""  Respecting  the  manner,  in  which  pnblic  monrning  was  shortened,  see 
Festns,  s.  v.  roinuitar  populo  luctus. 
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their  ftnguish  and  grief,  however  touchingly  he  and  his 
fellow-sufferers  might  have  opposed  it.  He  would  have 
deserved  admiration,  if  he  had  ordered  the  tribunes  to 
accuse  before  the  people  the  granters  of  the  peace  and  to 
take  their  blood,  but  to  preserve  the  peace  inviolate. 

The  senate  decreed,  that  all  who  had  sworn  to  the 
peace,  should  be  given  up  to  the  Samnites,  as  persons  who 
had  deceived  them.  Among  those  who  were  given  up  with 
the  consuls,  we  find  two  tribunes  of  the  people  also,  Q. 
Maelius  and  L.  Livius  or  Ti.  Numicius*®*;  the  difference 
in  the  statement  of  the  name  cannot  endanger  the  credi- 
bility of  the  main  fact-  Now  nuiny  have  with  justice  been 
surprised,  how  tribunes  of  the  people  could  be  with  the 
army,  as  they  were  not  allowed  to  spend  a  night  without 
tb6  walls  of  Rome;  but  the  modes  in  which  it  has  been 
attempted  to  solve  the  problem  have  failed."  An  in- 
stance however  has  been  overlookt,  in  which  tribunes  of 
the  people  were  sent  with  commisions  to  head-quar- 
ters^, so  that  the  rule  was  not  absolutely  inviolable;  and 
in  order  to  apply  this  supposition  here,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  presume,  that  the  Roman  army  was  kept  in  its 
position  long  enough  to  enable  the  tribunes  to  bring  fiill 
powers  to  the  consuls  to  do  what  could  not  be  avoided. 


**  Livy,  IX.  8;  Cicero  de  Off,  m.  30. 

^  Thej  are  of  two  kinds:  the  one,  that  thej  were  detignaii  at 
the  time  of  the  misfortune  and  were  with  the  armj  in  some  capaci^ 
or  another,  is  the  more  tolerable  of  the  two:  but  according  to  this 
we  should  be  obliged  to  suppose,  that  the  defeat  took  place  between 
the  middle  of  September  and  December  42S  (433),  and  that  after- 
wards the  Romans  did  nothing  till  the  middle  of  September  in  the 
following  year:  a  period  of  eight  months.  The  second  would  admit 
that  the  peace  occurred  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer  of  429  (434), 
and  that  officers,  who  had  pledged  themselves  in  it,  were  afterwardi 
elected  tribunes  of  the  people.  This  is  in  itself  incredible,  and  in 
this  case  they  would  not  yet  hare  been  in  their  office  in  September, 
when  the  consuls  of  429  (434)  made  the  proposal,  since  they  did  not  enter 
upon  it  till  the  eleventh  of  December. 

•   ••  Livy,  EL  36. 
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But  another  explanationy  which  is  still  worse  for  the  people 
whoee  ancestors  had  consecrated  the  sanctuary  of  Faith  by 
the  side  of  that  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter,  is  unfortunately 
much  more  probable.  According  to  Appian  the  hostages 
were  only  to  remain,  until  the  people  should  ratify  the 
peace,  and  thus  one  cannot  possibly  get  rid  of  the  sus- 
picion, that  in  order  to  liberate  those  who  were  as  closely 
connected  with  Maelius,  Numicius  or  Livius  as  with  the 
Claudii,  ComeUi  and  Aemilii,  an  ordinance  of  the  com- 
monalty was  past,  which  ratified  the  peace,  in  which,  since 
no  auspices  were  taken  in  it,  religious  hypocrisy  which 
cannot  be  mistaken  in  this  transaction  could  not  find  any 
such  great  scruples.  Cicero  distinguishes  clearly  enough 
the  relation  of  the  consuls  and  that  of  the  tribunes^ 
Livy,  it  is  true,  makes  them  speak  of  their  own  sponsio, 
but  this  is  of  no  more  importance  than  when  on  this 
occasion,  as  on  so  many  others,  he  sets  forth  in  a  rhetorical 
manner  the  pretended  meanness  of  the  tribunes,  compared 
with  that  of  the  senators.  There  may  howeyer  remain  a 
trace  of  the  truth,  which  otherwise  it  has  been  attempted 
before  all  things  to  destroy,  in  the  fact,  that  according  even 
to  his  account  the  case  of  the  consuls  and  the  tribunes  was 
decided  separately. 

They  were  led  to  Caudium  before  the  tribunal  of  C. 
Pontius.  With  the  same  superstitious  folly,  which  fimcied 
that  wrong  could  be  converted  into  right  by  the  mere  let- 
ter, Postumius  insulted  the  fetialis  by  striking  him  with  his 
foot,  after  he  had  pronounced  the  formula  of  the  surrender, 
in  order  that  the  war  might  be  carried  on  the  more  justly, 
as  a  Samnite  had  maltreated  the  embassador  of  the  Roman 
people:  a  &rce  which  appears  not  only  reyolting  but  sense- 
less, unless  it  can  be  explained  by  the  supposition,  that  a 
•us  exulandi  must  have  existed  between  the  two  people,  by 

***  Cicero^  de  Off.  in.  30:  oonsnles,  qui  paoem  feoemnt,  dediti 
mat,  eodemqne  tempore  Ti.  Namiciua,  Q,  Maelius,  qui  tun  tribani 
plebis  erant,  qaod  eonim  anctoritate  pax  erat  facta»  dediti  sunt,  nt  pax 
Sanmititim  repodiaretur. 
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which  a  cidzen  departing  from  the  other  country  might 
take  up  the  franchise  at  pleasure'^. 

There  was  little  danger  of  the  persons  being  accepted 
who  were  thus  offered:  by  doing  so  the  Samnites  would 
have  forfeited  their  right;  and  there  was  no  need  of  the 
noblemindedness  of  their  great  general,  in  order  to  save 
the  innocent.  But  to  none  indeed  save  him  can  the  six 
hundred  knights  have  owed  their  lives,  if  thej  were  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  Samnites,  for  an  enraged  people  would 
have  demanded  their  blood,  as  they  were  answerable  with 
their  heads  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty^,  or  according 
to  the  more  careful  expressions  of  the  Greek  historian  for 
the  ratification  of  the  peace  by  the  people^:  and  if  those 
hostages  were  not  set  fi-ee  by  the  Romans  till  the  capture 
of  Luceria  in  the  year  following,  but  more  probably  not 
until  the  second  year  afterwards,  in  this  case  G.  Pontius 
by  preventing  the  exercise  of  a  cruel  right  must  have  had 
an  influence  over  his  nation,  such  as  is  not  easily  possest 
by  him  whom  fortune  has  made  the  greatest  fitvorite  among 
his  people. 

But  this  liberation  of  the  hostages,  just  as  the  recoveiy 
of  the  standards  and  arms  lost  at  Caudium  and  the  per- 
sonal degradation  of  C.  Pontius  at  Luceria,  have  mani- 
festly the  colour  of  untruth  and  of  a  fictitious  consolation 
for  vanity;  in  this  way  did  the  annalists  believe  that  they 
had  ef&ced  all  the  disgrace  of  Caudium.  It  i^  altogether 
contrary  to  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  Samnites  would 
have  kept  such  prisoners^  although  they  were  no  longer 
hostages,  and  those  trophies  in  a  forein  town  though  for- 
tifiedj  beyond  the  frontiers  of  their  own  country,  and  would 
then  have  left  them  there,  even  when  the  Romans  trans- 
ferred the  war  into  Apulia.  The  hostages  were  either 
given  back,  or  if  they  did  not  die  in  captivi^,  were  ran- 

•••  Compare  Vol  ii.  p.  63. 

**  Qui  capite  Inerent,  si  pacto  non  storelur.    Liyy,  iz.  5, 

*f  B/uiipa,  has  iwas  6  8q/ios  hrv^1|^^ff^,  Appian,  p.  51. 
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somed  one  by  one,  when  their  death  after  all  would  have 
satisfied  only  a  useless  cruelty. 

It  might  even  seem  very  probable,  that  Fregellae,  which 
came  into  the  power  of  the  Samnites  in  this  year  428 
(433),  was  evacuated  in  their  &vour  in  consequence  of 
the  peace,  or  at  least  that  it  was  left  to  them  to  compel 
ihe  colonists  to  withdraw.  According  to  Livy^s  narrative 
the  Samnites  had  got  into  the  town  at  night  by  surprise 
or  treachery;  aft;er  a  violent  resistance  in  the  streets  and 
from  the  roo&,  a  part  of  the  armed  citizens  fought  their 
way  through  the  enemy;  the  remainder  who  had  credu* 
lously  laid  down  their  arms  on  the  summons  of  the  herald, 
were  burnt  to  death.  In  the  same  year  Satricum  revolted 
to  them;  this  originally  Latin  town,  one  of  the  thirty,  had 
been  conquered  in  the  great  Yolscian  war,  and  as  a  Vol* 
scian  or  Aequian  town  had,  during  the  last  forty  years  of 
the  fourth  century,  been  frequently  taken  by  the  Bomans 
and  lost,  and  twice  burnt:  when  it  became  a  colony  and 
received  the  Roman  firanchise,  Livy  has  neglected  to  no- 
tice. ^^  But  it  is  surely  not  conceivable,  that  one  of  the 
thirty  Latin  towns  lay  so  far  towards  the  Liris,  as  to  have 
belonged  also  to  those  which  the  Samnites  claimed  as  an 
earlier  conquest;  its  site  however  is  utterly  unknown,  and 
the  weight  of  the  arguments  for  placing  it  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Antium  or  in  that  of  Praeneste,  is  not  decisive 
either  way. 

In  Apulia  Luceria  had  again  come  into  the  power  of 
the  Samnites:  and  thus  it  is  clear,  that  the  victory  of 
Caudium  was  by  no  means  followed  by  no  results.  But 
it  is  also  equally  dear,  that  in  the  campaigns  of  the  years 
429  and  430  (434  and  435)^  the  fortune  of  war  turned  in 

***  nc  16.    Qui  cives  Bomani  defecorant: — ^plnf  ea  Toce-^terroiii  ookmis 
injectom. 

*  I  reckon  for  the  campaignB  the  year  which  follows  the  one 
that  IS  markt  in  the  Fasti  according  to  the  Catonian  era  with  the 
names  of  the  consols,  since  the  commencement  of  the  consnlship 
cannot  at  the  earliest  he  placed  hefore  Septemher»  and  is  frequently 
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fiiYour  of  the  Romans,  and  that  advantages  were  gained 
which  justified  a  triumph  of  the  consul  L.  Papirius  Cursor 
in  the  second  of  these  years.  The  account  of  the  occur- 
rences however  is  exceedingly  incredible;  and  how  much 
this  is  the  case,  is  clear  even  from  the  circumstance,  that 
it  is  a  disputed  point,  whether  the  feats,  which  Livy  ascribes 
to  both  consuls  and  to  two  armies,  which  made  war  upon 
Samnium  upon  both  of  its  frontiers,  were  not  accomplisht 
bj  a  dictator  with  only  one  army.  What  belongs  to  each 
of  the  two  years^  cannot  possibly  be  discerned. 
•  Thus  much  now  is  certain,  that  the  Romans  agdn 
returned  to  the  system  of  carrying  on  the  war  at  the  same 
time  in  Apulia  and  on  the  western  frontier.  They  could 
not  mistake  the  decisive  importance  of  Luceria,  which 
entirely  commnnds  the  pastures  of  the  wandering  flocks 
and  protects  or  opens  Apulia  towards  the  Samnite  moun- 
tains, and  to  recover  this  town  was  the  next  object  of  their 
greatest  exertions.  Papirius  Cursor  had  led  his  army 
into  Apulia  by  the  road  along  the  Adriatic  sea  without 
meeting  with  any  hinderanoe,  and  had  blockaded  Luceria. 
The  Samnites  who  marcht  to  its  relief,  although  they  did 
not  venture  to  attack  the  strongly  fortified  Roman  camp, 
reduced  it  to  the  last  extremity,  by  cutting  off  the  supplies 
&om  Aipi  which  had  remained  fiiithful,  in  such  a  way,  thai 
nothing  reacht  the  Romans  but  what  the  cavalry  could 
carry  through  upon  their  horses.  From  this  distress  the 
consul  Papirius  was  relieved  by  the  second  army  imder 
Publilius  Philo.  But  that  this  army  defeated  a  Samnite  one 
and  chased  it  before  it  as  far  as  Luceria,  and  consequently 
forced  its  way  through  the  whole  breadth  of  Samnium,  is 
exceedingly  hard  to  believe:  even  if  the  absence  of  a  tri- 
umph was  not  almost  decisive  against  it.  Livy  who  pre- 
viously says  only,  that  Publilius  remained  in  his  position 


driven  on  towards  Januaiy  hj  interreigaB,  which  Jayj  freqnentlj  omits  to 
mention;  until  about  the  year  450  we  may  sappoee  that  the  oonsnUhip 
began  with  the  new  year. 
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against  the  Caudinian  legions,  places  his  exploits  after- 
wards near  Caudium;  perhaps  only  carelessly  and  because 
it  was  not  dear  to  him,  that  Caudinian  legions  in  the 
annalists  signified  the  legions  of  the  Caudines,  one  of  the 
cantons  of  the  nation,  and  did  not  necessarily  refer  to 
the  town : — thus  he  creates,  in  order  to  have  a  victory  of 
Caudium  also,  one  more  improbability^  which  he  might 
have  avoided.  For  if  the  Romans  had  wisht  to  penetrate 
to  Luceria  by  the  shortest  way,  they  would  have  advanced 
£rom  the  Sidicinian  frontier.  After  an  attempt  of  the 
Tarentines  to  become  mediators  of  peace  had  been  scorn- 
fully rejected  by  L.  Papirius,  the  camp  of  the  Samnites 
was  stormed  and  taken  but  not  maintained;  still  they 
must  have  retreated  and  left  Luceria  to  itself,  where  7000 
Samnites  capitulated  for  free  departure  without  arms  and 
baggage.'^  The  Frentanians^^,  who  had  granted  to  the 
Eomans  a  &ee  passage  to  Apulia  in  consequence  of  dis- 
sensions with  the  other  Samnites,  repented  too  late  of  their 
blindness,  and  after  a  fruitless  insurrection  were  obliged  to 
submit  as  subjects  and  give  hostages. 

Satricum  which  was  defended  by  a  Samnite  garrison 
was  blockaded  without  hope  of  relief.  This  hopelessness 
induced  the  commander  of  the  troops  that  protected  the 
town,  to  listen  to  the  requests  of  the  citizens  who  urged 
him  to  depart  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  pardon^  if  the  town 
sacrificed  its  garrison.      But  treachery  outbid  treachery: 

^^  (This  account  of  the  taking  of  Luceria  and  of  the  capitulation 
of  the  7000  Samnites  in  the  year  430  (435)  in  lavy,  dl  15. 16,  Kie- 
bahr  in  his  lectures  at  a  later  time  declared  to  be  a  fabrication  of 
TanitjT  just  as  dedsivelj,  as  be  rejects  above  the  recovery  of  the 
Candinaan  arms  and  standards  and  the  liberation  of  the  600  hostages, 
which  are  connected  with  it.  He  referred  especially  to  the  much 
more  credible  statement  of  Diodorus  (xr.  72),  that  Luceria  was  not 
reconquered  by  the  Romans  until  the  year  434  (439).  Compare  also 
below  note  409.) 

**  The  certain  emendatiott  of  Sigonins  (instead  of  Fermkmi) 
should  have  been  received  in  ix.  16,  as  has  been  likewise  done 
against  the  manuscripts  in  ix.  45. 

TOL.  IIL  Q 
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the  consul  was  informed  by  what  rood  and  at  what  hour 
the  Sanmites  would  depart,  and  while  these  were  expected 
and  attackt  outside  the  town,  the  enemies  of  those  who 
had  invited  the  Sanmites,  had  opened  a  gate,  and  Satricum 
like  Palaepolis  was  taken  hj  the  sword.  The  heads  of  the 
rebellion  were  executed  according  to  the  Boman  custom, 
and  the  multitude  was  disarmed.  The  punishment  was 
&tal  for  the  town,  the  dtuation  of  which  must  have  been 
very  &Torable,  because  up  to  this  time  it  had  always  re- 
covered fix)m  repeated  ravages:  if  it  were  not  for  the 
temple  of  Matuta  its  name  henceforth  would  never  appear 
again  in  history;  it  gradually  became  quite  extinct^:  the 
people  of  Latium  should  not  have  hoped  any  thing  from 
the  Samnites,  the  latter  should  never  have  trusted  the 
former. 

The  years  431  and  432  (436  and  437)  past  away  un- 
der a  truce;  during  which  however  the  Romans  extended 
their  sway  in  Apulia  and  establisht  it  so  firmly,  that  from 
this  time  forth  no  further  attempt  is  mentioned  to  withdraw 
firom  it  there.  Teanum  and  Canusium,  being  deprived  of 
forein  assistance,  submitted  as  early  as  the  year  431  (436)  and 
gave  hostages;  yet  in  the  year  following  the  right  of  treaty 
was  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  Teanum^'  and  to  the 
other  towns,  which  recognised  upon  their  mediation  the 
supremacy  of  Rome.  Such  an  advantage  was  of  itself  a 
sufficient  indemnification  for  a  severe  war,  and  the  pressing 
necessity  of  recovering  breath  must  have  compelled  the 
Samnites  to  leave  their  enemies  such  free  play.  But  that 
in  order  to  gain  this  respite,  they  degraded  themselves 
contemptibly,  and  implored  for  peace  lying  on  their  fitoes 

**  Flinj  (EL  N.  m.  9)  leekons  Satricum  among  the  places  tbat 
hadperisht 

**  Teatei  and  Teanensei  an  the  same  people  according  to  the 
different  forms  of  the  ethnic  adjectiTe:  ai  Luea$  instead  of  Lveamu 
Campaa  (in  Flantos)  instead  of  CampoMMM.  Bnt  it  is  periiaps  not 
improhable,  that  LiTy  himself  heUeved,  that  it  was  meant  to  deag- 
nate  difitBient  people. 
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before  the  senate,  is  assuredly  a  fable:  in  sack  despond- 
ency and  distress  thej  would  baye  been  obliged  to  evacuate 
Fregellae^  and  have  consented  to  recognise  the  majesty  of 
Some. 

The  campaigns  of  433  and  434  (438  and  439),  in  which 
the  armies  were  commanded  not  by  the  consuls,  but  by 
dictators,  L.  Aemilius  and  Q.  Fabius,  were  &11  of  events,  but 
these  numerous  occurrences  are  so  shamefully  and  at  the 
same  time  so  imdoubtedly  changed  in  the  minute  account 
which  Livy  gives,  that  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  upon 
having  a  very  meagre  narrative*^  from  one  who  was  un- 
acquainted with  Eoman  affitirs,  which  probably  is  borrowed 
from  Fabius.^  An  attempt  to  enrich  and  adorn  it  from 
Livy,  would  only  fiilsify  its  simple  credibility,  and  there- 
fore I  confine  myself  to  laying  it  before  my  readers. 

Saticula  lay  not  fiur  from  Capua,  upon  the  arch  which 
was  described  from  Galatia  near  Gasilinum  over  Trebula  as 
far  as  Nola^:  it  was  not  a  Samnite  but  an  allied^  town 
consequently  an  Oscan  one.  The  Romans,  whose  means 
for  besieging  towns  were  at  that  time  still  extremely  in- 
significant, and  who  could  only  force  a  surrender  by  himger 
or  a  bold  stroke  of  daring,  kept  it  inclosed  with  their  whole 
army.  In  the  mean  time  the  Samnites  had  taken  Plistica, 
which  was  defended  by  a  Soman  garrison,  and  Sora,  where 
the  Yolscian  inhabitants  had  overpowered  and  killed  the 
Roman  colonists.    Upon  this  occurrence  there  hangs  a 

**  In  Diodoma,  zix.  7S.  In  this  book  too,  although  he  gives  the  Sicilian 
history  along  with  the  Macedoniaa,  he  has  not  hitherto  a  syllable  about 
Boman  events. 

*  At  least  he  was  acquainted  with  this  writer:  Exc  ex  vn.  Diod.  ap. 
Sjncellum: — ^and  annalists  written  in  Latin  he  scarcely  read.  His  Fasti 
however  are  so  singular,  that  one  might  almost  suppose,  that  he  did 
not  take  them  from  a  Boman,  but  from  Timaeus,  who  had  certainly 
inserted  the  synchronistic  histoiy  of  Borne  in  his  great  work.  (Compare 
however  VoL  u.  p.  662  and  56S.) 

^  lavy,  nm.  14. 

'^  Ad  eximendos  obsidione  sodos.  ix  21. 

Q  2 
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dark  suspicion  of  a  crime  hitherto  unheard  of  in  Soman 
history.  A.  Atilius  Calatinus  was  accused  before  the 
people  of  having  betrayed  Sora.  The  general  prejudice 
was  against  him,  and  he  would  have  been  condemned,  if 
his  father-in-law,  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  had  not  given  his 
testimony  in  favour  of  his  innocence,  and  declared,  that 
if  he  had  been  guilty,  he  would  have  taken  his  daughter 
away  from  him.^^  After  gaining  these  advantages  the 
Samnites  with  a  strong  army  attempted  to  relieve  Saticula, 
but  lost  a  hard  fought  and  very  bloody  battle,  and  the 
besieged  town  surrendered.  The  Romans  hereupon  ra- 
vaged the  country  of  the  enemy  without  resistance,  and 
penetrated  into  Apulia,  which  became  the  scene  of  the 
war.  The  Samnites  armed  all  who  were  able  to  bear 
arms  and  prepared  to  end  the  war  by  a  decisive  battle:  at 
Rome  Q.  Fabius  was  made  dictator,  and  he  appointed  Q. 
Aulius  master  of  the  knights.  They  met  the  enemy  near 
Lautulae. 

Lautulae  is  the  narrow  pass  on  the  road  &om  Terracina 
to  Fondi  between  the  mountains  of  Lenola  and  of  Monti- 
celli  and  the  sea^:  the  nearest  road  to  Campania,  and, 
after  Fregellae  was  lost,  the  only  one.  It  may  appear 
exceedingly  strange,  that  consuls  like  Papirius  Cursor  and 
Publilius  Philo,  who  were  unquestionably  elected  as  those 
in  whom  their  nation  confided,  in  the  same  way  as  after 
the  Caudine  peace,  in  order  to  improve  the  condition  of 


**  Valerias  Max.  vni.  1.  n.  9.  —  The  consul  of  the  same  name, 
who  acqniied  eternal  glory  in  the  first  Funic  war,  is  called  in  the 
Fasti  A.  F.  C.  N.,  and  was  therefore  undoubtedly  a  son  of  this  ill- 
renowned  man,  but  at  the  same  lime  a  grandson  of  the  great  Fabius. 
— This  expression  shews,  that  even  as  early  as  this  the  manriage 
sine  eonventione,  by  which  the  wife  remained  in  her  father's  power, 
was  common  in  the  great  houses  also.  And  by  the  way:  the  usurps* 
tion  of  the  trinoetiuM  was  perhaps  in  favour  of  the  pairia  poUttas, 
not  of  the  independence  of  the  woman. 

^  livy,  Yii.  39.    The  name  points  to  warm  springs,  as  at  Thermopyhwi 
See  above,  note  115. 
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their  countay,  are  not  mentioned  at  all  by  Livy  as  com- 
manders in  this  campaign  ^^,  but  it  is  stated  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  consuls  remained  at  Rome,  while  Q.  Fabius 
led  troops  for  relief  to  Saticula  and  there  received  the 
army  from  the  dictator  L.  Aemilius :  but  this  strange  ap- 
pearance will  vanish,  if  we  represent  the  locality  to  our- 
selves^. The  consuls  were  in  the  heart  of  Samnium  or 
in  Apulia,  far  distant  from  Bome.  The  plan  of  the  Sam- 
nites  was  to  separate  the  Bomans  from  Campania  and 
transfer  the  war  to  Latium:  their  capture  of  Sora  and 
Fregcllae  was  part  of  this  plan ;  and  if  they  took  a  firm 
position  near  Lautulae  and  obtained  possession  of  the 
Auruncian  towns,  in  that  case  it  was  fully  carried  out,  and 
Campania  might  resolve  to  separate  itself.  Consequently 
it  was  not  the  troops  which  were  in  the  field  against  the 
consuls,  that  appeared  near  Lautulae,  but  the  above-men- 
tioned militia;  and  the  army  of  the  dictator  Q.  Fabius  was 
a  new  one,  which  he  had  levied  at  Bome^.     Here  the 


^^  Kay  he  does  not  once  mention  their  names,  and  that  perhaps  for 
no  other  reason  than  because  he  was  himself  verj  well  aware  of  the 
internal  impossibilitj  mentioned  above,  ccnsules  tiovt,  sicutsuperiorts  Bomae 
matuerunt    Liv7»  ix  22. 

'  (We  most  content  ourselves  here  as  above,  note  337,  to  refer  to 
the  decided  expressions  of  the  second  volume,  pp.  560  and  566,  which 
unfortunately  have  not  been  worked  out  in  this  place  by  a  revisioxL 
Niebuhr's  later  criticism  undoubtedly  acquiesced  no  longer  in  the  ex- 
planation which  is  adopted  here,  of  Livy's  nameless  consulship  of  the 
year  439  (ix  22),  but  it  placed  the  dictatorship  of  Fabius  and  the 
defeat  near  Lautulae  still  under  the  consuls  C.  Junius  and  Q.  AemHius. 
We  allow  ourselves  however  no  other  application  of  this  remark  than 
the  one  assuredly  intended  by  the  author,  that  henceforth  the  difference 
between  the  computation  of  the  years  and  that  of  Livy  is  increast  from 
fiye  to  six.) 

'  Critics  will  not  be  wanting,  who  will  call  such  a  guess  at 
explanation  a  romance  and  wiU  compassionately  lament  over  the 
history,  whose  pure  sources  are  thus  falsified.  For  there  is  no  lack 
of  people  who  pretending  perhaps  a  great  enthusiasm  for  antiquity, 
do  not  at  all  scruple  to  regard  the  wars  of  the  ancients  as  planless 
expeditions  of  savages,  and  in  the  same  way  their   constitutions    as  a 
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RomanB  were  entirely  defeated  and  fled  firom  the  field: 
Q.  Aulius,  not  to  share  the  disgrace  of  such  a  flight  nor 
Borvive  it,  stood  out  alone  against  the  conquerors  in  their 
pursuit  and  was  cut  down. 

The  defeat  of  Lautulae  was  followed  by  the  insurrec- 
tion of  the  discontented  subjects  all  around*^.  The  Au- 
sonians  about  the  mouth  of  the  Liris  are  especially  men* 
tioned:  and  if  Suessa,  which  the  Romans  protected  in  413 
(418),  had  not  been  carried  away  by  the  vortex  of  the 
revolt,  a  colony  would  not  have  been  sent  thither  two  years 
afterwards  435  (441),  as  to  a  town,  which  had  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Auruncians^  Capua  was  faithless,  though 
it  perhaps  let  slip  the  moment  for  revolting  completely. 
The  insurrection  may  have  extended  as  far  aa  Praeneste; 
for  it  is  only  by  a  revolt  of  his  native  town  that  Q.  Anicius 
could  be  a  pubUc  enemy  of  Rome,  and  if  he  was  so  a  few 
years  before  443  (449)^  the  epochs  of  426  and  441  (431 
and  447)  are  not  right,  certainly  not  the  former. 

The  situation  of  the  republic  was  not  more  threatening 
after  the  battle  of  Cannae:  and  Livy  has  buried  in  dark- 
ness one  of  the  most  glorious  epochs  of  Roman  history,  by 
rejecting,  in  order  to  veil  a  misfortune  the  confession  of 
which  after  all  escapes  him,  the  more  tmprejudiced  annals, 

chaos;  and  think  the  man  ridicnloos  who  exerts  all  the  powers  of  his 
mind  to  bring  the  shapeless  mass  into  order.  Now  if  I  did  not  con- 
sider this  possible,  and,  as  it  were,  an  act  of  reverence  for  antiquity,  I 
should  belieye  that  I  employed  my  time  better,  in  learning  the  rela- 
tions of  the  nearest  village  from  its  parish-registers,  and  the  history  of 
the  most  insignificant  campaign  from  newspapers,  than  in  repeating  a  histoiy 
so  confused  that  my  head  turns  giddy  in  reading  it.  Whether  here  and  in 
similar  cases  I  have  guest  aright,  I  leave  military  men  to  judge,  with  whom, 
as  well  as  with  myseli^  vexation  at  Livy*s  senseless  description  of  many  of 
the  most  important  events  in  the  war  with  Hannibal  spoils  all  ^pleasure  in 
his  narrative. 

^  Circa  omnia  defecerunt:  livy,  ix.  23.    Mota  omnia  adventn  Samni- 
tinm  fuerant  quum  apud  Lautulas  pugnatum  est.    ix.  25. 

*  Aonmcomm  fuerat  ix.  28. 

•  PHny,  H.  N.  xxxiir.  6. 
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firom  which  it  might  smely  have  been  learnt,  how  hj  the 
genius  of  the  generals  and  by  braveiy ,  as  well  as  bj  the 
fiiults  of  the  Samnites,  the  consular  armies  were  saved  &om 
the  most  pressing  danger  and  effected  their  retreat  to  Rome. 
We  may  believe  his  statement,  that  a  new  master  of  the 
knights,  C.  Fabius,  led  new  civic  legions  to  the  dictator 
without  loss  of  time,  and  afforded  him  and  the  remains  of 
the  defeated  army  time  for  breathing;  but  that  a  victory 
was  gained  at  that  time,  such  as  he  describes^  is  too 
obviously  a  &bulous  consolation  for  a  reader  spoilt  by 
fortune. 

The  year  434  (440),  the  twelfth  of  the  war,  was  the 
turning  point  at  which  fortune  began  to  withdraw  com- 
pletely firom  the  Samnites.  From  the  time  that  the  victory 
of  Lautulae  had  not  broken  Rome,  the  prospect  never 
again  opened  upon  them  of  finishing  the  war  victoriously, 
at  least  not  by  their  own  powers  alone:  the  calamities  of 
the  war  afflicted  them  henceforth  much  more  terribly,  and 
they  very  seldom  were  refreshed  by  retaliation  and  revenge. 
One  sees  how  their  strength  sinks  and  decays.  Their 
object  now  could  only  be  a  peace  which  was  not  disgrace- 
ful, and  this  could  only  be  obtained  by  a  perseverance^ 
ready  to  seize  any  fortunate  circumstances  that  might  yet 
arise:  and  the  generation  which  now  bore  arms  had  for  the 
most  part  grown  up  to  manhood  in  war  and  its  passions. 
With  every  year  their  hatred  became  more  burning,  and 
war  against  the  hated  people,  though  an  imsucoessful  one, 
was  the  only  state,  in  which  their  hearts  did  not  break. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  nothing  at  aU  certain 
is  known  respecting  this  campaign  either,  notwithstanding 
all  the  appearance  of  detailed  information  in  Livy:  the 
difference  of  his  narrative  from  that  of  Diodorus  is  still 
greater  than  in  the  two  campaigns  immediately  preceding. 

The  account  of  Diodorus  ^  is  as  follows.  Afler  the 
battle  of  Lautulae  the  Samnites  invaded  the  territories  of 

^  UL  23.  ^  XDL  76. 
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the  Roman  allies  with  great  armies:  the  Roman  consuls 
marcht  to  their  help.  The  Sanmites  accordingly  aban- 
doned the  siege  of  a  town  of  the  name  of  Cinna:  but 
a  few  days  afterwards  a  battle  took  place,  which  was  ex- 
tremely bloody  on  both  sides,  and  for  a  long  time  un- 
decided: at  last  however  it  was  gained  by  the  Romans 
most  completely.  They  pursued  the  defeated  very  iai  and 
slew  above  ten  thousand  of  their  men.  During  the  days 
in  which  this  battle  was  fought,  Capua  had  revolted,  and 
Rome  sent  C.  Maenius  as  dictator  with  an  army  against 
it.  The  change  of  fortune  restored  the  ascendency  to  the 
Roman  party,  which  had  so  long  deferred  coming  to  a 
decision,  and  the  Romans  in  availing  themselves  of  the 
general  desire  of  submission  adopted  a  policy,  such  as  they 
often  did  in  Greece  in  later  times,  and  by  which  they 
bound  their  adherents  more  firmly  to  themselves.  The 
old  relation  was  restored,  and  they  only  demanded  the 
surrender  of  the  authors  of  the  rebellion,  who  put  an  end 
to  their  own  lives  without  waiting  for  their  unavoidable 
condemnation. 

A  town  of  the  name  of  Cinna  occurs  nowhere  in  the 
geography  of  ancient  Italy;  but  this  is  not  a  sufficient 
proof  of  the  name  being  written  wrongly ;  for  other  towns 
too,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Samnite  wars,  are  just  as 
little  to  be  found.  A  known  name  could  be  restored  only 
by  a  forced  alteration,  and  arbitrarily,  for  the  war  was 
conducted  upon  a  very  extensive  line  and  'probably  in  part 
far  in  the  interiour  of  the  Roman  state. 

The  revolt  of  Capua  is  denied  by  Livy,  who  speaks  of 
secret  conspiracies  of  the  nobles^^:  but  that  its  faithless- 
ness had  gone  fiir  enough  to  require  an  armed  force  for 
quelling  it,  is  attested  by  the  Fasti  too,  which  state  that 
C.  Maenius  was  made  dictator  to  carry  on  war.  But  there 
is  nothing  at  all  improbable  in  the  statement,  that  Rome 
accepted  the  voluntary  death  of  the  two  Calavii  as  a  8uj£- 
cient  atonement. 

*^  IX.  25.  26. 
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Livy  places  in  the  history  of  this  year  the  teconquest  of 
Sora  and  Luceria,  the  destruction  of  the  Ausonians,  and  a 
great  battle  near  Caudium :  &om  this  the  conquest  of  Sora 
must  be  separated,  which  the  Fasti  expressly  ascribe  to  the 
consid  M.  Valerius  and  to  the  year  436  (442),  and  pro- 
bably the  reconquest  of  Luceria  also,  which  according  to 
Diodorus  occurred  in  the  year  preceding  434  (439).^^ 
The  remaining  events  cannot  be  reconciled  with  those 
mentioned  by  Diodorus,  and  the  less  so  as  the  Greek  writer 
again  passes  over  Soman  events  in  the  following  year, 
or,  which  is  perhaps  much  more  probable,  abridging  copy- 
ists  have  left  them  out. 

The  Ausonians  had  rather  betrayed  their  sentiment 
than  actually  revolted:  the  consequences  of  the  battle  of 
Lautulae  were  perhaps  chiefly  prevented  by  the  fact,  that 
the  nations,  which  would  have  become  by  their  position  the 
immediate  subjects  of  the  Samnites,  if  the  latter  were 
completely  victorious^  abandoned  the  Romans  indeed  very 
willingly,  but  were  also  at  the  same  time  very  little  in- 
clined to  throw  their  own  weight  into  the  scale  of  the 
Sanmites,  which  was  already  sinking.  They  now  observed 
a  kind  of  neutrality,  which  was  for  Roman  subjects  no  less 
culpable  than  open  insurrection^  and  refused  to  receive 
Roman  troops  into  their  towns  of  Mintumae,  Vescia  and 
Ausona.  From  these  twelve  young  men  of  the  first  fioni- 
lies  came  into  the  Roman  camp  and  gave  advice  as  to 
what  advantage  might  be  derived  from  the  fear  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  thus  owning  the  consciousness  of  their 
guilt  with  sufficient  caution.  Soldiers  in  disguise  with 
concealed  weapons  found  entrance  into  all  the  three  towns 
and  assembled  in  the  houses  of  the   traitors.     Troops   of 


^^  The  history  of  this  campai^  in  Diodorus  has  a  remarkable  resembhuice 
to  that  of  the  year  434  under  the  same  consols  Papirius  and  Publilios  in 
Jayj.  There  is  a  striking  probability  that  Livy  transferred  it  to  an  earlier 
time»  in  order  to  have  thos  an  immediate  compensation  for  Caudium,  in 
consequence  of  which  there  remained  nothing  for  him  to  relate  of  the  two 
consuls  under  439. 
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armed  men  lay  in  ambush  close  bj  the  walls,  and  at  one 
and  the  same  hour  the  sentinels  at  the  gates  of  aU  the 
three  were  overpowered,  and  the  bloodthirsty  soldiers  let 
in.  All  that  survived  the  massacre  were  sold  into  slavery, 
and  thus  were  destroyed  the  last  who  had  preserved  the 
once  far-spread  name  of  the  Ausonians.  A  horrible  example 
taught  all  Roman  subjects,  that  there  was  no  middle  way 
between  absolute  fidelity  and  rebellion,  and  that  where 
their  adherence  had  not  been  preserved  completely,  it  was 
only  the  surrender  of  the  enemies  of  Borne  that  could  save 
{torn  indiscriminate  destruction,  even  those  who  were  at- 
tacht  to  her  in  their  hearts. 

According  to  Livy's  further  account  the  two  consuls 
M.  Poetelius  and  C.  Sulpicius  were  stationed  against  the 
Samnites  not  far  firom  Caudium,  afiraid  of  venturing  with 
their  armies  into  the  ill-omened  mountains:  and  they  were 
still  doubtiul  whether  they  should  venture  upon  an  engage- 
ment, even  when  the  Samnites  had  descended  into  the 
Campanian  plain,  and  their  incursions  occasioned  frequent 
skirmishes  between  the  cavalry.  It  was  the  Samnites  who 
forced  them  to  fight.  The  battle-array  of  the  Romans  is 
represented  in  a  manner  which  differs  widely  from  the 
common  descriptions  of  battles  at  that  time,  and  sudi  as 
the  annalists  so  poor  and  monotonous  in  their  inventions 
could  hardly  have  manufactured.  The  left  wing  under 
Poetelius  was  drawn  up  in  close  order;  the  right  was  ex- 
tended in  a  feeble  line,  that  an  unprotected  flank  might 
not  be  presented  to  the  Samnites.  Poetelius  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  battle  brought  up  the  whole  reserve,  and 
by  a  qtuck  attack  with  masses, — ^a  thing  quite  unusual  to 
the  circumspect  caution  of  the  Romans, — compelled  those 
opposed  to  him  to  give  way.  The  cavalry  of  the  right 
Samnite  wing  which  hastened  to  their  support,  was  re- 
pulsed with  equally  overwhelming  numbers  by  the  Roman 
cavalry,  strengthened  by  that  of  C.  Sulpicius  and  com- 
manded by  himself  As  soon  as  the  victory  was  secured 
here,  Sulpicius  hastened  back  to  his  own  men  whom  he 
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found  retreating.  The  help  appeared  at  the  right  mo« 
ment;  here  too  the  Samnites  renounced  the  yictory,  and 
the  flight  of  the  defeated  seized  upon  those  also  who  had 
given  way  at  first  Those .  who  did  not  reach  Maleven* 
turn  were  cut  down  or  taken  prisoners:  a  statement, 
which  by  its  indefinite  nature  deserves  more  credit  than 
that  which  speaks  of  30,000  dead  and  prisoners.  And 
although  such  a  victory  laid  the  coimtry  open  and  the 
Romans  may  at  any  rate  have  appeared  before  Bovianum, 
one  is  not  therefore  obliged  to  believe,  that  the  consuls 
establisht  their  winter  quarters  aroimd  this  town,  in  order 
to  compel  it  to  a  surrender:  not  only  because  in  the  cam- 
paigns, the  more  detailed  history  of  which  has  at  least 
greater  authenticity,  the  Roman  armies  never  endured  the 
winter  in  the  snow  of  the  Samnite  mountains,  but  on 
account  of  the  fact  which  is  absolutely  decisive,  that  C.  Sul* 
picius  triumpht  as  early  as  the  first  of  Quinctilis,  although 
the  consulship  did  not  terminate  till  late  in  the  year.  Now 
if  in  looking  at  the  Fasti  one  remembers  the  account  of 
the  battle,  it  is  not  conceivable,  why  the  consul  Poetelius 
did  not  likewise  triumph. 

The  following  year  435  (441)  is  not  markt  by  any 
battle,  but  by  lasting  conquests  whose  influence  upon  the 
fiirther  course  of  the  war  was  of  decisive  importance.  The 
Romans  had  found  Fregellae  destroyed,  and  consequently 
their  colony  did  not  in  truth  share  its  dwellings  with 
the  Volscian  natives;  and  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
Samnites,  the  town  which  was  burnt  to  ashes**®  re- 
mained in  ruins,  the  arx**  only  was  occupied  by  the  Sam- 

**^  This  is  alladed  to  by  Livj,  iz.   12:    circumdatos    igni — ooncre- 
marenmt. 

"  There   is   no   English   word   which    answers   to   arx    and   Aicpa* 

The  one  as  well  as  the   other  signifies  a  highth  within  the  ringwalls 

Tcry  difficult  of  access;    hat  this  highth  was  ne?er  in  earlier  times,  in 

later  yerj  seldom,  closed  by  a  wall  against  the  city.    The  same  city 

may  have  sereral  snch;  so   it  was  at   Bome,  and    the   verse    of  the 

Boman  poet: 

Septemqne  nna  sibi  mnro  circumdedit  arces 

Geoig.  n.  535),    is    written    with  grsat   propriety,    as    indeed  in  the 
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nites.^^*  This  was  now  reconquered,  and  thus  the  Liatin 
road  to  Campania  was  again  opened.  Not  far  from  thence 
lay  the  Volscian  Atina,  mighty  in  ancient  days^,  and  in 
Cicero's  time*  a  town  not  to  be  despised:  this  was  con- 
quered in  the  same  campaign;  and  so  was  Calatia,  an  Oscan 
place,  not  far  from  Capua.  Nola  was  a  richer  conquest,  a 
town  which  cannot  have  belonged  to  the  Samnite  state  and 
still  less  been  subject  to  them,  as  the  Nolanian  auxiliaries  at 
Neapolis  are  distinguisht  from  those  of  the  Samnites'^: 
but  it  probably  stood  in  the  close  relation  of  isopolity  to 
their  collective  state.  That  Nola  in  possession  of  a  great 
part  of  the  richest  fields  in  the  world,  was  populous  and 
powerful,  requires  no  proof:  the  Nolanians  had  sent 
2000  men  to  Neapolis  as  auxiliaries.  Extensive  suburbs 
lay  all  around  the  walls,  and  these  were  burnt  down 
by  the  Romans:  the  town  appears  to  have  surrendered  by 
treaty. 

Respecting  the  conquests  of  this  campaign  too  it  was 
disputed,  whether  they  had  been  made  by  the  consul 
C.  Junius  Brutus  or  by  C.  Poetelius  as  dictator.  But  it 
may  indeed  be  regarded  as  certain  enough,  that  the  dicta- 
for  was  appointed  only  to  drive  in  the  nail,  as  is  also 
stated  in  the  Fasti;  vainglorious  fabrications  by  posterity 

hifitoiy  of  the  earlier  tunes  the  ip6fuera  and  lUfMu,  the  occnpadon  of 
which  hj  internal  enemies  is  dreaded  (in  Dionysias),  are  such  arcet: 
the  strong  highths  of  seyeral  hills:  as  the  whole  of  the  Aventine, 
before  the  Cliyns  Pablicias  was  built,  was  an  arx  and  again  included 
another  in  its  circumference. 

***  Should  any  one  think  of  refuting  such  a  representation  hj 
alleging,  that  lAvj  indeed  relates  iz.  28,  that  the  Samnites  took  the 
arx  of  Fregellae  in  441  and  that  the  Bomans  immediately  gained  it 
again,  and  rather  suppose  that  he  forgot  to  relate  how  the  Romaiia 
between  434  and  that  year  reconquered  the  town,  it  would  be  labour 
lost  to  attempt  to  come  to  an  understanding. 

''  Atina  potens.  Virgil,  Aen.  tu.  630. 

♦  ProPlancio,8.(21.) 

1^  Eyen  now  ix.  28.  JAyj  distinguishes  the  mMtudo  Samnitium 
and  the  Nolanians. 
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are  a  thousand  times  more  probable  than  a  dishonest  de- 
traction of  his  dignity.  Such  probably  was  the  case  with 
the  Fabian  house^  according  to  whose  traditions  which  past 
over  into  the  annals  of  Fabius  Pictor,  Diodorus^^^  ascribes 
the  conquests  to  the  great  Q.  Fabius  as  dictator  of  this 
year:  of  which  dictatorship  the  Fasti  know  just  as  little  as 
Livy.  That  the  campaign  however  did  not  pass  by  with- 
out vehement  contests  and  mutual  devastations  in  other 
parts,  and  that  the  main  armies  observed  one  another 
without  entering  into  battle,  we  may  accept  fix>m  him  as  a 
trustworthy  addition  to  the  narrative  of  Livy. 

As  early  as  the  year  433  (439)^^  or  434  (440)^7  the 
senate  had  sent  a  colony  of  2500  men  to  Luceria,  which 
had  surrendered  to  the  Samnites  and  been  taken  from  them 
again  by  force:  a  resolution,  the  prudence  of  which  was 
perfectly  proved,  however  dangerous  at  that  time  the  lot  of 
&r  distant  colonists  might  appear:  Apulia  was  protected 
and  remained  obedient. 

The  war  against  Samnium  was  a  siege,  the  success  of 
which  was  decided,  if  ground  was  gradually  gained,  and  if 
they  planted  themselves  so  firmly  upon  what  they  had 
won,  that  a  misfortune  in  the  field  did  not  destroy  the 
advantages  they  had  obtained.  In  addition  to  this  the 
events  of  the  war  they  had  gone  through,  directed  their 
attention  still  more  to  the  necessity  of  preserving  the 
commimication  with  Campania  by  means  of  fortresses,  and 
of  closing  the  firontier  on  the  Liris,  and  this  the  more,  as 
they  were  threatened  with  a  war  firom  Etruria,  which  might 

«K  xoL  101.    He  also  confoimds  the  reconqnest  of  Fregellae  with  that  of 
Son. 

^  Diodorng,  zrz.  72. 

^  Livy,  iz.  2S. — Yelleiafl,  i.  14,  places  the  fonndatioii  of  Luceria 
three  yean  hefore  that  of  Snessa:  but  his  chronology  of  the  colonies 
can  the  less  be  regarded  as  an  authority,  as  on  the  Teiy  next  page  he 
places  the  foundation  of  the  same  colony  only  foor  yean  after  Terra- 
cina,  which  according  to  him  received  its  colony  in  428,  according  to  Livy 
in  426. 
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confine  them  to  the  defensive  against  Samnium.  For 
these  reasons  a  colony  was  establisht  at  Suessa  Auronca  in 
436  (441;  and  according  to  Yelleius  at  Saticula  at  the 
same  time,  the  situation  of  which  protected  the  Campa- 
nian  territory  against  Caudium.  Livy  who  mentions  this 
colony  among  the  thirty  Latin  ones  in  the  Hannibalian 
war,  but  nowhere  speaks  of  its  foundation^^^,  has  perhaps 
only  overlookt  it:  no  time  can  be  conceived  more  suitable 
for  it. 

In  the  same  year  moreover  Pontia^'  was  founded  upon 
the  Pontine  islands,  opposite  Circeii.  The  Greek  name  of 
this  group  of  islands  betrays^  that  they  were  inhabited  by 
Greeks  in  those  ancient  times  when  the  coast  was  fiill 
of  Greek  colonies:  at  this  time  it  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  Yolscians.  This  colony  seems  to  have  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  other  S3r8tem  of  the  chain  of  fortresses:  one 
sees  clearly,  that  Rome  thought  it  necessary  to  prevent  a 
maritime  power  from  obtaining  possession  of  a  harbour, 
which  is  not  despised  in  our  days  in  maritime  war&re,  and 
thence  disturbing  the  coast  of  Latium  and  the  Roman 
navigation.  They  may  have  had  before  their  eyes  the 
maritime  towns  of  Etruria,  many  of  which  may  not  yet 
have  renounced  naval  war,  although  Polybius  does  not 
mention  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war 
among  the  subjects  of  Rome  who  possest  armed  vessels: 
Rome  may  have  disarmed  them  like  Antium  after  their 
subjugation.  It  is  however  just  as  probable,  that  the 
Romans  expected  undertakings  on  the  part  of  Tarentum, 
which  in  the  very  same  year^  had  sent  to  Agrigentum  a 
squadron  of  twenty  ships  with  the  troops  of  Acrotatus^  the 

*"  Unless  he  did  it  in  the  second  decad:  bat  the  epitome  yeiy  seldom 
neglects  the  establishment  of  colonies^ 

^  T%is  is  the  reading  of  the  mannsCripts  in  Livy,  ix.  S8.  The  phsnl 
Pontiae  may  perhaps  be  correct  only  for  the  islands. 

^  01. 116.  3.  Diodoms,  ux,  70,  which  Olympic  year  exactly  corres- 
ponda  to  the  Catonian  441,  although  in  Diodoms  to  the  consols  of 
the  year  439. 
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8on  of  the  Spartan  king:  an  ondertaking,  which  if  it  had 
succeeded  in  its  object,  the  dethronement  of  Agathocles^ 
might,  strengthened  with  a  part  of  the  forces  of  Sicily,  have 
been  turned  against  Italy,  where  the  Tarentines  had  to 
secure  their  existence. 

To  maintain  the  communication  on  the  Latin  road,  the 
foundation  of  the  colonies  of  Interamna^  and  Casinum 
was  decreed  in  the  same  year,  and  in  the  following  436 
(442)  carried  into  effect.**  That  Fregellae  was  restored 
firom  its  ruins,  is  all  but  expressly  mentioned.  Casinum 
was  not  in  the  number  of  the  Latin  colonies  in  the  Han- 
nibalian  war;  so  that  if  it  was  not  a  colony  of  Roman 
citizens,  —  and  then  it  would  have  been  the  only  one  of 
this  kind  in  the  interiour  of  the  country, — ^it  must  have 
been  destroyed  in  consequence  of  the  Samnite  wars  and 
not  haye  been  restored,  just  like  Sora,  which  fix>m  this 
time  forward  no  longer  oconra  ae  a  colony. 

The  reconquest  of  this  town  and  victories  over  the 
Samnites  are  ascribed  by  the  triumphal  Fasti  to  the  consul 
M.  Valerius  and  to  the  year  436  (442):  and  this  testimony 
has  the  more  weight,  as  the  history  of  the  year  in  Livy  is 
confined  to  the  indefinite  statement,  that  Valerius  con- 
tinued the  war  in  Samnium  against  the  enemy  who  was 
alieady  broken.  He  himself  places  the  reconquest  of  Sora 
two  years  earlier:  it  seems  that  the  particulars  of  this 
event  may  be  regarded  as  historical.  The  very  strong 
position  of  the  mountain  town  left  them  no  other  hope 
of  taking  it  save  by  &mine,  when  a  deserter  promist  to 
shew  them  a  path  by  which  they  might  climb  up  the  arx; 
which  in  towns  in  this  coimtiy  and  of  Cyclopian  fortifica- 

^  The  iiBmB  exists  in  lAyy  onlj'  through  an  emendation,  bnt  a  very  oer- 
tain  one;  although  the  proof  from  the  collection  of  the  Olympiads  is  worth- 
less. I  remark  hy  the  way,  that  the  iOvuAv  of  this  town  is  different  from 
that  of  Interamna  on  the  Nar;  the  Mmcby  of  the  Interamna  on  the  Liris 
appears  to  haye  been  nsnally  Interamnis,  which  is  giyen  nnanimonsly  by 
the  mannscripts  in  the  Miloniana. 

"  According  to  Yelleins  two  years  after  Snessa, 
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tion  usuallj  lies  Tnthout  walla  even  towards  the  fields: 
thej  trusted  to  the  inaccessible  nature  of  the  side  of  the 
rock,  which  was  steeply  hewn  and  walled  below.  But  the 
power  of  vegetation,  which  allows  strong  shrubs  to  take 
root  and  grow  in  the  fissures  between  the  stones  which 
are  fitted  together  and  in  those  of  the  limestone  of  the 
rocks,  renders  it  no  longer  inaccessible  for  active  mountain- 
hunters:  and  the  traitor  led  ten  Roman  soldiers  to  the 
unguarded  highth.  The  Roman  army  in  order  to  deceive 
the  enemy,  had  broken  up  its  encampment  and  removed  to 
the  distance  of  six  miles:  some  cohorts  had  concealed 
themselves  nearer  the  town  in  the  forest.  The  traitor 
himself  running  through  the  streets  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  called  out,  that  the  arx  was  taken  by  the  enemy. 
A  steep  and  exceeding  narrow  path  led  down  fi*om  thence 
into  the  town:  a  small  number  could  defend  it  against 
many  by  throwing  stones;  stones  lay  in  heaps  as  the  only 
weapon  that  was  required.  There  is  no  doubt  that  here 
too,  as  in  similar  stratagems,  the  few  who  wanted  to 
appear  numerous,  blew  trumpets,  whereby  the  soldiers  in 
ambush  were  also  called  up.  To  drive  the  enemy  fix)m  the 
citadel,  seemed  impossible;  and  speedy  flight  the  only 
safety :  but  in  the  confusion,  the  cohorts  which  had  come 
up,  broke  open  a  gate,  and  blood  flowed  till  the  break  of 
day  and  the  arrival  of  the  consul.  He  allowed  the  sur- 
vivors to  live,  but  selected  225  as  the  most  guilty,  who 
were  led  to  Rome  in  chains  and  put  to  death.  ^"^ 

It  was  now  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  war  and  the 
ascendancy  of  the  Romans  could  no  longer  be  doubted: 
if  the  Romans  had  been  able  to  make  a  few  more  cam- 
paigns with  undivided  forces,  the  Saronites  would  have 
been  obliged  to  submit  to  the  conditions,  by  accepting 
which  they  purchast  a  cessation  of  war  seven  years  after 
the  loss  of  Sora.     The  threatening  war  with  Etruria,  for 


^  Diodorns  mentioDB  in  this  year  the  conquest  of  a  Marmcinian  town, 
Follititim. 


s 
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which,  besides  the  Arretinians,  all  the  states  of  the  nation 
had  united,  had  compelled  Rome  as  early  as  436  (442)  to 
exert  all  her  strength  and  allow  only  a  part  of  her  forces  to 
march  against  Samnium:  but  when  this  war  broke  out 
in  the  following  year,  the  Bomans  did  not  overlook  the 
necessity  of  continuing  that  against  Samniimi  on  the  offen-^ 
sive.  They  rather  determined  to  make  a  new  effort,  which 
clearly  shews,  how  the  republic  even  then  became  the 
more  aware  of  her  strength  and  feared  the  less  to  exhaust 
it,  in  proportion  as  her  position  became  more  difEcult 
The  decree  to  appoint  duumvirs  for  the  fleet,  as  Sparta 
appointed  a  navarch  independent  of  the  kings,  is  only  the 
expression  of  the  resolution  to  form  a  fleet,  which  appears 
indeed  in  the  following  year,  and  the  continued  existence 
of  which,  though  without  being  of  any  real  importance, 
may  be  perceived  in  solitary  traces  down  to  the  time,  when 
Bome  formed  a  real  fleet  of  the  line.  It  can  only  have 
consisted  of  triremes,  and  most  of  them  were  probably 
furnisht  by  the  subject  towns  on  the  sea  coast:  the  idea  of 
wishing  to  be  no  longer  defenseless  at  sea,  has  a  visible 
connexion  with  that  of  occupying  the  Pontine  islands. 

It  seems  that  we  have  to  refer  to  this  period,  though 
probably  not  till  after  the  end  of  the  Etruscan  war,  the 
plan  of  establishing  a  colony  in  Corsica^  in  order  to  get 
timber  from  thence,  and  also  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
convey  to  the  coast  of  Italy  as  rafts  the  gigantic  stems, 
which  no  ship  could  contain.  If  the  work  of  Theophras- 
tus,  which  has  preserved  the  memory  of  this  occurrence,* 
appeared  under  the  archon  Kicodorus,  Pliny  was  mistaken 
in  assigning  this  archonship  to  the  year  434  (440):  it 
belongs  to  the  third  year  of  01.  120  or  449  (455)*«*,  and 
even  without  that  statement  of  Pliny,  the  mention  of  the 
immensely  large  men-of-war  of  king  Demetrius  indicate 

*  Theophrastos,  Hist  Plant,  y.  9.  p.  115.  ed.  HeinsioB. 

*^  These  dotes,  which  were  not  written  ont  in  the  manntcript,  have  heen 
filled  op  from  YoL  i.  p.  1 9« 

YOL.  III.  R 
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that  the  work  was  not  completed  at  an  earlier  time.^^  The 
idea  of  founding  a  colony  in  Corsica,  has  nothing  strange 
in  it,  unless  we  suppose  that  the  ancient  Romans  had  an 
absolute  horrour  of  water:  it  would  have  afforded  a  point 
of  communication  with  Massilia,  with  which  thej  main- 
tained friendly  relations.  Only  it  appears,  that  the  jeal- 
ousy  of  Carthage  would  have  prevented  its  being  carried 
into  effect:  and  may  it  have  been  this  jealousy  which 
frustrated  it? 

The  Etruscan  war^  little  as  we  can  doubt  an  union 
among  the  nations  that  made  war  upon  Rome^  is  so  en- 
tirely distinct  firom  that  against  Samnium,  and  its  influence 
upon  the  latter  consists  so  exclusively  in  a  diminution  of 
the  Roman  forces  wl^ich  were  directed  against  this  quarter, 
that  a  synchronistic  account  of  it  would  only  disturb  the 
history. 

The  Samnites  opened  the  campaign  of  437  (443)  with 
the  conquest  of  a  strong  place  called  Cluvia,  of  which  not 
only  the  situation,  but  also  the  name  is  uncertain.  The 
Roman  garrison  were  taken  prisoners,  and  executed  evi- 
dently in  revenge  of  the  death  of  the  Soranians.  Ven- 
geance was  inflicted  on  them  in  return  by  a  third  massacre, 
when  the  consul  C.  Junius  retook  the  same  town  by  storm, 
and  ordered  the  inhabitants  to  be  butchered  without  dis- 
tinction of  sex  or  age.  Kow  it  is  unaccountable,  that, 
according  to  Livy*s  narrative,  the  Samnites  who  had  so 
often  given  battle  to  two  consular  armies,  did  not  attempt 
to  stop  the  consul  on  his  road  to  Bovianum,  the  capital 
of  the  Pentrians,  and  the  most  flourishing  and  wealthiest 
town  in  all  Samnium.  The  towns  in  Samnium  proper  had 
no  Cyclopian  walls  like  those   of  the    Yolscians,  nor  do 

^  TheophraBtus  sajs  (Hist  Plant  v.  9X  that  fin  and  pinee  wen 
greater  and  finer  in  Latium  than  in  Italy  (Calabria).  On  the  Latin 
monntains  needle- wood  scarcely  erer  grew:  on  the  coast  especially 
in  the  territory  of  Layinium,  it  is  frequent  and  not  inconsidonble: 
this  sandy  district  therefore  was  at  that  time  too  not  forced  to  any 
nnnatnral  production. 
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they  appear  to  liaye  been  surroonded  with  ring  walls:  their 
security  consisted  in  a  situation  upon  hills  difficult  of 
access,  which  rendered  the  defense  easier  for  the  courage 
of  the  inhabitants,  but  which  frequently  was  not  sufficient 
against  a  numerous  force  and  boldness.  Bovianum  was 
thus  taken  and  yielded  unspeakably  rich  booty:  for  the 
Samnites  were  rich  in  money  too.^^  But  the  more 
limited  the  forces  with  which  the  Romans  now  carried  on 
the  war,  the  less  were  they  able  to  maintain  such  a  place 
in  the  midst  of  an  enemy's  country,  and  Bovianum,  so  fiir 
as  Livy's  first  decad  goes,  taken  three  times^  was  evi- 
dently evacuated  again  each  time.  The  only  surprising 
thing  isy  that  in  such  a  war  of  extermination  a  place  so 
often  taken  was  not  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth;  but 
even  in  a  war  of  extermination  the  &te  of  large  towns 
is  often  rendered  tolerable  by  capitulation;  on  an  impor- 
tant fflte  inhabitants  easily  gather  together  again  and  again; 
even  a  post  strongly  garrisoned  attracts  them :  and  Bovia- 
num when  it  was  taken  for  the  third  time  in  448  (454), 
was  assuredly  nothing  but  a  shadow  of  the  town,  whose 
treasures  had  enricht  the  Roman  army  eleven  years  be- 
fore. 

The  principal  wealth  of  northern  Samnium  arose  from 
the  breeding  of  cattle,  and  in  a  country  where  every  one 
carried  arms,  and  nothing  belonged  to  the  enemy  but  the 
groimd  on  which  his  camp  was  pitcht,  it  miglit  be  much 
more  important  for  the  Roman  soldier  to  obtain  cattle 
to  slaughter  for  his  immediate  wants,  than  to  drive  it  away, 
88  booty.  The  peasants  had  brought  everything  from 
great  distances  into  the  most  inaccessible  forests  upon  the 
mountains,  and  in  the  conviction  that  the  Roman  army 
would  come  to  seek  the  booty  there,  a  Samnite  army  had 
likewise  been  drawn  thither  for  the  purpose  of  protection 

^^  This  is  clear  from  the  splendour  of  their  armonr  in  the  follow* 

log  campaign,  from  the    triumphs  in  the  third  war  when  the  country 

had  ahready  been  laid  waste  repeatedly,  and  also  from  the  presents 
which  they  offered  to  Curins  and  Fabricins. 

R  2 
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and  revenge.  The  Romans  were  surprised  on  their  march 
by  an  attack  upon  all  sides,  and  found  themselves  in  the 
most  threatening  danger  of  total  destruction.  But  the 
Boman  army  was  now  full  of  veterans,  trained  by  a  fifteen 
years'  war :  they  formed  themselves  immediately  in  battle^ 
order  and  made  a  desperate  attack  upon  the  hills.  They 
saved  themselves,  gained  a  complete  victory,  and  the  herds 
which  had  been  driven  thither,  became  their  booty.  This 
account  of  Livy  is  confirmed  not  only  by  the  triumphal 
Fasti,  in  which  the  triumph  of  the  consul  C.  Junius  is 
recorded,  —  for  triumphs  too  had  been  manu&ctured  by 
family  vanity, —  but  by  the  much  more  decisive  fact,  that 
the  same  general  dedicated  when  censor  four  years  after- 
wards a  temple  of  safety  ^^'^j  which  he  had  vowed  when 
consul:  evidently  in  this  hour  of  danger:  and  consequently 
we  may  safely  reject  the  narrative  of  Zonaras^,  according 
to  which  the  Roman  army  was  deceived  by  a  stratagem 
of  the  Samnites  and  sufiered  a  frightful  defeat  in  these 
forests. 

From  the  time  when  Diodorus  takes  up  again  the 
history  of  Rome,  the  same  groundwork  of  events  caimot  be 
mistaken,  notwithstanding  all  the  differences:  but  in  the 
occurrences  of  this  campaign  there  is  not  even  the  slightest 
resemblance.  For  according  to  him  both  the  consuls  car- 
ried on  the  war,  and  that  in  Apulia^^:  when  a  battle  was 
fought  in  this  country  near  a  place  called  Italium  or 
Taliimij  the  Romans  conquered:  still  the  Samnites  re- 
tained a  position  during  the  night  upon  a  neighbouring 
mountain,  called  the  Sacred.  On  the  following  day  they 
were  attackt  in  this  position  and  again  overcome  with  a 

^  Aedem  aalutis.    livy,  iz.  43. 

*•  vin.  1. 

*  The  manuscript  from  which  the  reading  *lTa\(av  hat  been 
changed  into  'ArouXlw^  has,  it  is  true,  no  authority  at  all;  it  if  not  a 
different  reading,  but  the  emendation  of  a  Bysantine,  bnt  not  the 
worse  for  that,  any  more  than  if  it  had  been  made  by  a  westea 
scholar. 
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loss  of  many  dead  and  2200  prisoners.  They  now  retreat- 
ed and  abandoned  the  field  to  the  Bomans,  who  directed 
their  arms  against  the  towns,  several  of  which  surrendered 
without  resistance.  Cataracta  and  Ccraunilia  were  con- 
quered and  occupied  by  garrisons**^;  the  name  of  the  latter 
reminds  us  of  Cesaunia,  which  the  monument  of  L.  Scipio 
Barbatus  mentions  among  his  conquests,  but  these  belong 
to  a  later  time.  Nuceria  Alfatema,  a  large  Oscan  town 
situated  in  a  happy  valley  in  the  chain  of  mountains  which 
separates  Nola  and  Salemum,  had  in  former  years  chosen 
the  Roman  alliance,  but  abandoned  it  even  before  the 
battle  of  Lautulae  in  433  (438).  In  the  year  438  (444) 
the  Roman  fleet  anchored  off  Pompeii:  at  least  after  the 
taking  of  Nola  the  whole  country  round  Vesuvius  was 
subject  to  the  Romans.  Marines  and  rowers  who  had 
landed,  marcht  upwards  into  the  country  and  ravaged  the 
territory  of  Nuceria;  afler  they  had  been  satiated  with 
booty  and  were  retreating  to  their  ships,  they  were  attackt 
by  the  enraged  peasants,  many  of  them  killed,  and  thei^ 
booty  taken  away  from  them. 

In  the  same  year^  while  the  Romans  had  to  fight 
against  the  united  forces  of  all  Etruria,  the  Samnites 
according  to  Diodorus"  turned  theu-  arms  against  the 
Roman  allies  in  Apulia ^^:  and  to  make  a  diversion,  the 
consul  C.  Marcius  prest  forward  against  Allifae  and  took 
it  by  force.  Here  his  narrative  of  the  events  of  this  cam- 
paign ends.  Livy,  on  the  other  hand,  after  mentioning 
the  taking  of  AUifiie  and  many  small  places,  almost  owns 
that  the  Samnites  avenged  this  loss  by  the  defeat  of  the 
destroyers:  for  the  expression,  that  the  battle  was  im- 
decided,  is  outweighed  by  the  confession,  that  the  consul 
himself  was  wounded,  and  a  legate  and  several  tribunes 
killed;  and  that  the  army  afler  the   battle   was   so  com- 

«•  Diodorns,  xx.  26.  ^  xx.  35. 

■•  Here  and  in  many  other  places  he  mentions  lapyginns;  often  also 
Apulians.  Had  he  in  the  former  cose  a  Greek  (Timaeus)  and  in  the  latter 
a  Bonum  (Fabius)  before  him? 
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pletelj  cut  off  from  Borne,  tliat  no  messenger  could  come 
to  it.     It  was  the  intention  of  the  Sanmites,  which  they 
carried  into  effect  in  the  following  war,  if  thej  had  com- 
pletely disperst  this  army,  to  lead  their  victorious  troops 
to  join  the  Etruscans,  in  order  to  concentrate  an  irresist- 
ible force  upon  one  point,  and  upon  that  too,  where  the 
Boman  state  presented  an  open  frontier  without  fortresses. 
Fortunately  a  reserve-army  had  been  levied  for  the  Etrus- 
can war,  and  still  more  fortunately  it  was  no  longer  wanted 
there,  where  the  victory  had  been  gained,  so  that  the  great 
plan  of  the  Samnites  was  frustrated  and  would  have  been 
so,  even  if  the  army  of  C.  Marcius  had  been  totally  anni- 
hilated.    The  reserve  could  still  save  it;   but  there  were 
great  difficulties  in  effecting  constitutionally  the  appoint- 
ment of  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  who  above  all  his  contempo- 
raries inspired  confidence  of  victory.     For  the  road  to  C. 
Marcius  was  inaccessible.     Q.  Fabius,  however,  the  con- 
queror of  the  Etruscans,  had  never  been  reconciled  to  the 
man,  from  whose  anger  his  life  had  been  scarcely  saved 
by  the  humiliation  of  the  whole  people :  and  if  he  did  not 
Sanction  the  decree  of  the  senate,  which  appointed  Papi- 
rius, and  proclaim  him  as  the  one  elected  by  the  senate, 
in  that  case  the  decree  which  had  been   made  remained 
a  dead  letter,  and  every  delay  might  occasion  irreparable 
misfortune.     At  this  time  the  previous  nomination  of  the 
senate  must  still  have  been  indispensable,  otherwise  Fabius 
would  have  been  able  to  deprive  his  mortal  enemy  of  the 
honour  and  have   conferred  it  upon  some   one  else,   for 
Papirius  Cursor  after  all  was  by  no  means  the  only  safety* 
anchor  for  Bome:    Fabius  had   to  choose    between    the 
odious  duty  of  preparing  new  honours  for  his  most  hated 
enemy^  and  the  fearful  responsibility,  if  not  of  having  ren- 
dered impossible  the  sending  of  an  army  to  Samnium  and 
the  safety  of  the  surrounded  legions,  at  least  of  having 
delayed  it  so  long,  that  every  thing  might  be  too  late.     To 
place  him  in  this  painful  position,  and  thus  to  reward  his 
victory  in  a  war  which  had  previously  filled  every  one  with 
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anxiety,  could,  as  it  appears,  only  have  been  the  conse- 
quence of  personal  hostility  in  a  faction  that  had  the  sway 
in  the  senate,  which  is  also  manifest  in  the  endeavour  to 
prevent  him  from  crossing  over  the  Giminian  mountains. 

"  The  senate  sent  its  resolution  to  Fabius  by  men  of 
consular  rank,  that  his  respect  for  them  as  well  as  for  the 
wish  of  the  senate,  might  induce  him  to  sacrifice  his  feeling 
of  personal  hatred  for  the  good  of  his  country.  When  the 
deputation  presented  the  ordinance  of  the  senate,  and  had 
spoken  in  accordance  with  their  commission,  the  consul 
departed  from  them  without  speaking,  with  his  eyes  cast 
upon  the  ground:  so  that  they  were  uncertain  what  he 
would  do.  But  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  as  is  the 
custom,  he  nominated  L.  Papirius  dictator.  Now  when 
they  exprest  their  thanks  to  him  for  having  gloriously 
overcome  his  feelings^  he  maintained  his  inflexible  silence, 
and  dismist  the  deputation  without  an  answer  or  mention- 
ing what  he  had  done:  so  that  it  became  clear,  how  a  vio- 
lent grief  was  restrained  by  a  mighty  will."*" 

The  dictator  at  the  head  of  the  reserve-legions^  joined 
the  distrest  army,  whose  danger  may  be  most  clearly  under- 
stood from  the  circumstance,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the 
vehemence  of  his  temperament,  he  contented  himself  for  a 
time  with  observing  the  Samnites  without  forcing  them  to 
a  battle.  Livy  describes  the  magnificent  splendour  of  the 
Samnite  army  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  has  the  appearance 
as  if  it  had  been  peculiar  to  this  campaign,  which, — after 
a  war,  that  had  been  carried  on  for  so  many  years,  had 
proved  so  exhausting,  and  for  the  last  four  years  had  been 
so  decidedly  unfavoiurable, — would  be  more  imaccountable 
as  an  innovation  than  if  an  existing  custom  had  been  only 
continued  and  was  accidentally  mentioned  by  the  historian 
here  for  the  first  time.  The  Samnites,  he  states,  had  two 
armies,  each  armed  and  clothed  uniformly.     The  one  was 

***  Lirj,  IX.  3S«    I  wuB  obliged  to  pass  over  thii  or  transkto   the  sub- 
stance  of  Livy. 
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drest  in  purple*'*  tunics,  the  other  in  white  linen  ones: 
both  had  shields  of  the  same  form,  broad  at  the  top  and 
narrower  towards  the  bottom,  the  former  inlaid  with  golden 
the  latter  with  sliver  ornaments:  the  shields  themselves 
were  of  brass. ^*  On  their  brazen  helmets  were  crests: 
their  defensive  armour  was  as  light  as  possible:  only  the 
left  leg  which  stept  forward,  was  covered  with  a  greave: 
the  breast  with  a  sponge,  a  more  certain  protection  against 
the  stroke  of  a  sword  than  brass  or  iron.  Now  though 
it  appears  that  there  is  no  groimd  whatever  for  doubting, 
that  the  Samnites  in  the  battle  against  Papirius  fought  in 
such  armour,  of  which  the  ornamented  shields  might  long 
preserve  the  recollection,  and  that  it  was  transferred  fix)m 
them  to  the  gladiators,  yet  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to 
be  led  to  suppose,  what,  it  is  true,  is  directly  implied  in 
Livy's  account,  that  the  whole  army  carried  such  magnifi- 
cent shields.  What  free  people  would  thus  have  lavisht 
its  public  treasures  upon  the  decoration  of  the  soldiers? 
We  can  only  suppose  that  the  batallions  formed  from  the 
wealthy  classes  were  armed  in  this  manner,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  principes  in  the  Boman  army  carried  splendid 
arms :  and  the  Samnites,  though  Campania  was  hostile  and 
Apulia  lost,  had  very  fine  artists  in  Lucania  among  their 
own  subjects. 


*^  Versicoiores :  at  least  lAvy  in  speaking  of  the  lex  Oppia  too 
x^sQB  this  word  as  sytionjmoos  with  purple,  and  the  playing  of  one 
coloar  into  another  was  the  fiindamental  quality  of  purple,  which,  how- 
ever here,  and  wherever  there  docs  not  exist  any  express  ground  for  suppo- 
sing a  different  colour,  must  he  regarded  as  a  dark  violet.  The  coccus  took 
the  place  of  the  true  purple  and  deprived  it  of  its  first  rank  at  Confitanti- 
nople  and  afterwards  at  Rome. 

"  This,  it  is  true,  is  only  an  inference;  but  who  would  have  placed 
ornaments  of  precious  metals  upon  shields  like  those  of  the  Romans?  Be* 
sides  all  the  Oscan  and  south  Italian  pieces  of  annour  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  are  of  brass.  The  explanation  of  the  gold  and  silver  ornaments 
as  embkmata — ^inlaid  work — is  not  merely  the  only  conceivable  ona,  but 
also  that  which  is  best  suited  to  the  words.  Even  the  shielda  of  the  Argj- 
raspids  ought  perhaps  to  be  regarded  as  such. 
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In  the  battle  the  dictator  himself  commanded  the  right 
wing,  and  C.  Junius  the  master  of  the  knight  the  left. 
Victory  began  on  the  latter,  which  was  decided  bj  the 
emulation  of  the  dictator's  troops,  and  completed  by  an 
attack  of  the  cavalry  upon  both  flanks  of  the  enemy's 
army:  the  cavalry  was  commanded  by  M.  Valerius  and  P. 
Decius.^  The  Samnites  indeed  retreated  to  their  strong 
camp,  but  this  too  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  to  the 
conqueror  before  night. 

The  dictator's  triumph  was  rendered  very  brilliant  by 
the  arms  that  had  been  taken,  and  the  splendour  of  which 
was  stiU  further  increast  by  the  unadorned  simplicity  of  the 
Roman  ones.  The  shields  decorated  with  gold  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  stalls  of  the  bankers  around  the  forum, 
probably  only  to  be  hung  out  during  processions:  which 
surely  proves  also,  that  these  shields  were  not  there  by 
thousands.  The  Campanians  armed  gladiators  with  them, 
probably  Sanmites  who  had  been  taken  prisoners;  and  the 
armour  and  name  remained.  That  they  received  this  share 
in  the  trophies  which  had  been  gained  by  so  much  blood, 
confirms  what  has  been  said  before  respecting  their  right 
to  a  share  in  all  booty  and  their  participation  in  all  the 
wars  of  Rome. 

L.  Papirius  Cursor  is  here  mentioned  for  the  last  time; 
it  was  his  second  dictatorship  after  five  consulships,  and 
one  may  conclude  that  he  died  soon  afterwards,  otherwise 
he  would  occasionally  have  obtained  this  dignity  again: 
Livy's  expression,  that  the  favour  of  the  people  ascribed 
the  glory  of  the  victory  he  had  gained  chiefly  to  the 
legates,  looks  like  a  suggestion,  that  he  had  not  the  love 
of  the  people,  which  decidedly  sided  with  Q.  Fabius,  not 

^'^  If  there  is  any  ground  for  what  JAvj  njB,  that  M.  Valerint 
was  elected  pretor  for  the  fourth  time  in  the  following  year  as  a 
reward  for  his  senrices  in  this  battle,  it  was  M.  Valerina  Corms,  who 
held  curule  dignities  twenty-one  times:  otherwise  one  might  rather 
expect  him  to  be  M.  Valerius  Maximus,  the  collegue  of  Decius  in  his 
first  consulship. 
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only  when  lie  was  threatened  with  death.  He  was  on  the 
contrary  the  man  of  the  senate,  and  the  reputation  of  being 
the  greatest  general  of  his  age^  which  has  past  over  into 
history,  arose  assuredly  from  the  judgment  of  well  qualified 
judges,  although,  so  far  as  we  know  the  history,  fortune 
favored  him  less  than  his  younger  enemy  Q.  Fabius,  as 
well  as  others  of  his  contemporaries.  He  never  extended 
the  territory  of  the  republic  by  conquests.  But  it  was  he 
who  roused  Rome  again  after  the  Caudine  peace,  and  we 
have  perhaps  hardly  any  conception  of  the  whole  extent 
of  the  danger  of  the  year  438  (444),  which  he  changed 
into  a  brilliant  victory.  The  little  which  is  preserved  of 
his  personal  character  and  habits,  shews  him  as  a  rough 
warrior  in  an  age  which  was  by  no  means  a  barbarous  one. 
He  possest  athletic  strength  and  cultivated  it  by  athletic 
excess  in  food  and  wine,  proud  of  having  no  equal  in  this 
either:  it  is  doubtful,  whether  he  inherited  the  surname 
of  Cursor,  or  received  it  because  no  one  equaled  him  in 
running.  To  render  the  service  difficult  was  his  delight: 
he  rejoiced  in  the  feeling  that  what  was  easy  to  him,  was 
intolerable  to  others.  He  punisht  cruelly  and  inexorably, 
and  enjoyed  the  anguish  of  death  felt  by  the  man  who 
thought  himself  lost,  even  when  he  did  not  intend  to 
strike  the  blow.**^  Savageness  and  love  of  horrours  do  not 
exclude  the  higher  mental  powers  of  true  military  genius: 
he  may  have  possest  it :  generals  of  his  kind  too  may  con- 
quer without  possessing  this  genius:  but  he  is  no  orna- 
ment to  his  people  for  posterity  like  M.  Valerius  Corvus 
and  Q.  Fabius. 

The  latter  in  the  following  year  439  (445)  conducted 
the  war  against  Samnium  victoriously,  yet  without  such 
battles  as  might  gain  him  a  triumph.  He  succeeded  in 
the  inrportant  conquest  of  Nuceria:  he  also  conquered  in 
an  engagement  in  the  country  of  the  Marsians.  Here 
Diodorus  and    Livy   directly   contradict   each    other:  the 

*"  Livr,  IX.  16. 
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former ^^  says,  that  the  Bomans  assisted  the  Marsians:  the 
latter,  that  the  Maisians  and  afterwards  the  Pelignians 
declared  for  the  Samnites  against  the  Bomans,  and  that 
the  former  fought  with  them.  So  much  seems  clear,  that 
the  Samnites  attempted,  what  they  had  aimed  at  already 
in  the  year  before,  to  place  themselves  in  military  commii- 
nication  with  Etniria:  and  they  may  have  wisht  to  force 
the  Marsians  to  join  them :  but  as  firom  this  time  forward 
the  people  of  those  districts  rebel  against  Bome,  first  the 
Hemicans  and  then  the  Aequians,  but  still  more  as  those 
two  Sabellian  people,  and  together  with  them  the  Mar- 
rucinians  and  Frentanians,  concluded  peace  with  Bome  in 
443  (449),  the  testimony  of  the  annals  of  Livy  is  strength- 
ened by  internal  probability. 

The  urgent  danger^  lest  the  Umbrians,  who  had  un- 
expectedly declared  war,  might  advance  as  far  as  Bome, 
called  Fabius  against  them :  the  speedy  submissiom  of  this 
weak  enemy  allowed  him  to  lead  his  troops  back. 

The  Etruscan  war,  which  had  been  lookt  forward  to 
with  great  expectation  by  friends  and  enemies,  was  ended 
in  despondency  in  three  campaigns  by  two  great  battles, 
and  had  raised  Bome's  power  and  influence  to  an  extra- 
ordinary highth:  the  Umbrians  had  become  an  easy  and 
rich  prey:  but  the  accession  of  the  four  northern  Sabellian 
tribes  strengthened  afresh  the  worn-out  power  of  Samnium, 
and  the  di^osition  of  the  Hemicans  and  Aequians  raised 
new  hopes.  Still  all  was  too  late  to  give  a  more  succesfH 
ful  issue  to  the  war,  for  the  Boraan  power  had  already 
become  irresistible.  At  the  proper  time,  and  when  a  gene- 
ral union  of  the  tribes  of  the  Sabellian  race  alone  would 
have  hurled  Bome  down  from  its  highth,  jealousy  and  dis- 
like kept  the  Marsian  league  neutral:  now  when  Samnium 
was  already  worn  out,  a  relation  more  satisfactory  to  their 
vanity  was  formed.  At  that  time  the  old  habit  of  obe- 
dience kept  back  the  united  tribes,  and  the  enjoyment  of 

«*  XX.  44. 
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a  treaty  disportionately  advantageous  bound  the  Hemi- 
cans  to  Rome:  now  they  saw  clearly,  that  this  could  not 
last,  and  if  they  could  not  conceal  from  themselves,  that 
it  was  now  the  very  last  moment  to  give  vent  to  their 
wrath  which  had  been  provoked  by  occurrences  that  are 
unknown,  yet  they  were  blind  to  the  &ct,  that  it  was  al- 
ready too  late  and  that  now  it  was  necessary  to  submit. 

The  infidelity  of  the  Hemicans  became  manifest  in  the 
following  year  440  (446).  Q.  Fabius  retained  as  procon- 
sul the  command  of  the  army  and  gained  such  a  complete 
victory  near  Allifae,  that  the  defeated  shut  up  in  their 
camp  were  obliged  to  capitulate  the  next  moming.**5> 
Hannibal,  inexorable  towards  Boman  citizens,  was  mild  to 
their  allies,  even  when  he  appeared  to  have  spared  them  for 
years  to  no  purpose:  the  Romans  wisht  to  destroy  the 
confidence  of  the  allies  in  the  Samnites,  and  to  prevent  them 
by  fear  from  joining  their  cause  which  was  sinking  more  and 
more.  Hence  the  Samnites  obtained  firee  departiu^e,  with* 
out  their  arms  and  their  property:  their  allies  and  friends^' 
seven  thousand  in  number,  were  sold  as  slaves :  with  the 
exception  of  the  Heruicans,  who  were  found  among  them, 
and  who  after  being  tried  whether  they  had  chosen  this 
service  of  their  own  accord  or  according  to  a  decree  of 
their  towns,  were  assigned  as  high  traitors  to  the  allied 
tribes  to  be  kept  in  custody  under  their  responsibility.^^ 
There  is  no  doubt  that  they  were  executed,  if  those  who 
owed  no  duties  to  Rome  were  sold  into  slavery. 

When  Fabius,  notwithstanding  this  defeat,  had  with- 
drawn his  army  for  reasons  unknown    to  us,  or  after   an 

^*  It  is  Btrange  that  Fabins  triumpht  neither  on  account  of  this  nor  of 
the  previou  campaign.  The  successful  issue,  of  which  the  recoUection  is 
preserved,  most  in  both  years  have  been  outweighed  by  disadvantages:  in 
the  second  we  know  of  the  conquests  of  the  Samnites,  which  surely  presap- 
pose  a  rictoiy  in  the  field. 

^  Among  them  Aequians.    Livy»  ix.  45. 

**  In  the  same  spirit  it  was  proposed  to  distribute  the  accomplices  of 
Catiline  among  the  municipia. 
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avenging  victory,  which  is  not  mentioned,  the  Samnites 
appeared  with  new  strength  and  formidable  forces.  Car 
latia  and  Sora  with  the  Roman  garrisons  fell  into  their 
hands.  The  hatred  went  on  increasing,  and  the  prisoners 
were  cruelly  ill  used,  probably  scourged  and  beheaded; 
they  conquered  also  Arpinum,  and  a  town  of  uncertain 
name,  Cesennia.***  They  probably  arrived  at  Sora  and 
Arpinum  firom  the  country  of  the  Marsians;  both  strong 
towns  were  doubly  important,  in  order  to  obtain  communi- 
cation with  the  Hemicans^  who  were  already  wavering  in 
their  fidelity  to  Home. 

For  a  series  of  years  no  Roman  army  had  been  sent 
into  Apulia  by  the  road  along  the  Adriatic  sea, — ^this  must 
have  been  done  this  year,  as  L.  Volumnius,  the  coUegue 
of  Fabius,  carried  on  war  with  the  Salentinians,  who  must 
have  attackt  the  Roman  allies  in  Apulia.  The  Vestinians 
who  had  sided  with  the  Samnites  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  apart  firom  their  allied  nations,  must  now  have  sepa^ 
rated  themselves  from  them,  when  the  others  had  joined 
them:  they  were  not  among  those  who  concluded  peace  in 
443  (449):  but  they  did  conclude  a  treaty  alone  with 
Rome  two  years  later.**  This  neutrality  opened  the 
most  difficult  part  of  the  road,  although  one  tract  still 
remained  where  they  had  to  fight  their  way  through  a 
hostile  country.  Volumnius  is  said  to  have  been  victo- 
rious in  many  engagements,  to  have  conquered  many 
places,  and  to  have  enricht  his  troops  with  booty:  but 
no  triumph  followed  the  war.  Diodorus  says  not  a  word 
respecting  the  campaign  of  this  year:  but  what  he  relates 
imder  the  following  year**,  perhaps  belongs  to  the  Apu^ 
lian  war  of  Volumnius:  the  Romans, — ^he  says,  the  con* 
suls, — came  with  a  great  force  into  Apulia,  and  there 
gained  possession  by  blockade  of  a  town,  Silvium,  which 

*^  The  emendation  CerfennU  seems  inadmissible,  as  this  place  laj  deep 
in  the  conntry  of  the  Marsians. 

^  Uvj,  IX.  45.aL  3,  *♦  XX.  80.  , 
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was  defended  by  a  Samnite  garrison,  and  obtained  5000 
prisoners. 

The  investigation  which  the  senate  commanded  re« 
specting  the  help  afforded  to  the  enemy  by  the  Hemicans, 
induced  the  instigators  of  this  measure  to  accelerate  the 
open  revolt  At  a  general  meeting  at  Anagnia  all  the 
Hernican  tribes,  except  those  of  Alatrium,  Ferentinum  and 
Verulae,  decreed  war  against  Rome:  an  expression,  which 
if  there  is  any  accuracy  in  it,  implies  that  the  Hernican 
nation  was  considerably  greater  than  we  usually  suppose. 
Anagnia  is  mentioned  in  a  manner  which  opposes  it  to  the 
other  Hemicans,  almost  in  the  same  way  as  Rome  formerly 
stood  in  relation  to  the  Latins^^:  it  was  moreover  a  large 
town  for  those  countries. 

C.  Marcius  was  sent  against  the  Hemicans  in  the  year 
441  (447):  the  other  consul  P.  Cornelius  marcht  against 
Samnium,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Samnites  by  the  neces- 
sity of  defending  their  own  homes  from  transferring  the 
war  at  last  permanently  into  the  heart  of  Latium.  If  we 
consider  all  the  localities  in  a  war  in  which  Anagnia  was 
hostile  and  Sora  and  Arpinum  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
we  can  scarcely  doubt,  that  he  had  prest  forward  through 
the  land  of  the  Marsians :  he  soon  foimd  himself  cut  off 
from  all  communication  with  Rome,  and  the  apprehension 
of  an  exceedingly  unfortunate  issue  became  so  great,  that 
all  persons  at  Rome  capable  of  bearing  arms  from  the 
seventeenth  to  the  forty-fifth  year  were  compelled  to  take 
the  military  oath,  and  four  legions  formed  ready  to  march. 
But  P.  Cornelius  maintained  himself  in  the  heart  of  the 
country  of  the  most  warlike  enemies,  though  surrounded, 
enclosed,  and  deprived  of  every  supply,  with  such  ability 
and  with  such  success,  that  the  object  of  his  movement  was 
fully  attained^  and  his  coUegue  was  enabled  to  end  the 
war  against  the  Hemicans  and  join  him.     Perhaps  how- 

*^  Jam  Anagninis  Hemicisqne  aliis  bellam  jussum  erat.    Livy,  ix  4S. 
De  Anagninis  HerniciBque:  Trinmphal  Fasti 
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ever  he  escaped  the  &te  of  Varus  only  by  the  circumstancei 
that  the  Samnites  feared  to  attack  an  enemy  in  a  desperate 
situation  and  a  strong  position,  before  whom  they  had 
so  often  retreated  upon  favorable  ground :  they  expected, 
that  necessity  would  compel  him  to  break  up  his  encamp* 
ment.  But  C.  Marcius  at  the  same  time  had  met  with 
incomparably  less  resistance  than  the  ancient  renown  of  the 
Hemicans  had  led  him  to  expect.  He  drove  them  in  a 
few  days  from  three  strong  positions,  whereupon  they  pur* 
chast  a  truce  of  thirty  days,  with  money,  provisions,  and 
clothing :  a  truce,  which  he  undoubtedly  availed  himself  of 
immediately,  to  hasten  to  the  assistance  of  the  second 
army  which  was  enclosed  by  the  enemy.  When  close  by, 
the  columns  on  the  march  were  violently  attackt  by  the 
Samnites  who  stood  opposed  to  P.  Cornelius,  and  the 
battle  was  fought  with  uncertain  success,  until  the  flames 
that  broke  out  from  the  Samnite  camp,  annoimced  to  both 
armies,  that  P.  Cornelius  had  overpowered  the  insufficient 
garrison  which  was  left  behind,  and  would  fall  upon  the 
rear  of  the  army  that  was  arrayed  against  his  coUegue. 
A  panic  seized  the  Samnites  and  they  fled  in  all  directions. 
That  thirty  thousand  were  slain  in  a  battle,  afler  which 
neither  of  the  two  generals  triumpht,  must  be  regarded  as 
a  story  after  the  fashion,  perhaps  by  the  hand,  of  Valerius 
of  Antium,  which  is  characterised  also  by  the  addition, 
that  the  consuls  did  not  pursue  the  enemy,  but  were  con* 
tented  with  effecting  their  union.  That  the  news  of  the 
unfortunate  result  and  of  the  sudden  despair  of  the  Hemi- 
cans induced  the  authorities  of  Samnium  to  decree  new 
preparations  and  a  general  levy  of  the  country,  and  to  send 
it  to  support  the  troops  who,  being  now  compelled  to 
make  war  upon  the  Romans,  had  to  meet  the  second  con- 
sular army,  contains  in  itself  the  certainty  of  its  truth.  That 
this  reinforcement,  which,  had  it  arrived  one  day  earlier, 
might  perhaps  have  decided  the  victory  of  its  own 
people,  approacht  immediately  after  the  battle  was  lost, 
as  Livy  relates,  would  not  be  at  all  without  example.    But 
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if  they  were  able  to  receive  tlie  defeated  and,  instead  of 
retreating  with  them,  could  advance  toward  the  camp  of 
the  conquerors,  in  order  to  take  up  a  position  in  their 
sight, — in  that  case  one  needs  know  war  only  from  hearsay 
to  perceive,  that  fugitives,  who  remain  afler  the  destruction 
of  nearly  a  whole  army^  carry  with  them  in  their  flight  a 
much  greater  number,  especiaUy  of  new  troops,  but  can 
never  on  the  same  day  join  the  latter^  be  drawn  up  in 
order,  and  advance  again  against  the  enemy.  The  interval 
of  one  night  effects  an  Lounense  change.  Now,  however 
much  the  first  defeat  of  the  Samnites  may  be  exag- 
gerated, and  however  doubtful  it  may  be  whether  the 
second  engagement  occurred  on  the  same  or  a  subsequent 
day,  yet  we  may  take  it  as  a  fact,  like  almost  all  the  rest 
which  must  supply  to  us  the  place  of  a  history  of  this  war, 
that  the  new  army  was  attackt  by  the  imited  Roman  one 
and  was  with  far  less  exertion  driven  from  the  highths  and 
routed.^^  Since  all  hope  from  the  Hemicans  too  was 
frustrated,  the  Samnites  now  petitioned  for  a  truce,  in 
order  meanwhile  to  negociate  for  peace,  and  purchast  it  at 
the  price  of  a  supply  of  corn  for  three  months,  of  a  full 
year's  pay  and  of  clothing  for  the  whole  army.  Marcius, 
who  triumpht  over  the  Hemicans  on  the  first  of  Quinc- 
tilis,  consequently  left  Samnium  even  in  the  spring.  It  is 
not  till  after  the  truce  and  his  return,  that  we  can  conceive 
that  the  Anagnians  submitted  unconditionally.  P.  Corne- 
lius remained  in  Samnium  till  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
Marcius  seems  to  have  returned  thither,  when  the  nego- 
ciations  were  not  followed  by  peace.^^  But  peace  was  not 
concluded,  undoubtedly  for  the  same  reason  as  in  the  year 
427  (432),  because  the  Samnites  could  not  even  yet  make 
up  their  minds,  to  renounce  the  dignity  and  the  rights  of 

^  The   twofold   victory   over    the   Samnites   a  also   mentioned  hj 
Fliny,  zjamr.  11. 

^  For  the  elections  were  held  by  a  dictator,  quia  neuter  caneuJum  poiuerai 
MZ9  abetie,    Liyy,  ix.  44. 
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an  independent  state.  At  this  point  the  account  of  Dio- 
doros^^  comes  in,  namely,  that  in  order  to  force  them  to 
a  peace  at  last,  Samnium  was  systematically  ravaged  for  a 
space  of  five  months.  The  Roman  armies  marcht  from 
one  district  to  another,  and  did  not  change  their  camps 
till  all  the  dwellings  were  reduced  to  ashes,  all  cultivation 
destroyed,  and  all  fruit-trees  cut  down.  These  five  months 
of  devastation  still  leave  time  for  a  three  months'  truce. 

The  decision  respecting  the  fate  of  the   Hemicans   I 
shall  mention  in  the  internal  history. 

The  history  of  the  last  two  campaigns  is  as  obscure 
and  imcertain  as  of  any  in  the  whole  war.  When  the 
Boman  armies  had  at  last  evacuated  the  deserts  which 
were  their  work,  the  Samnites  revenged  themselves  by  an 
inroad  into  Campania,  and  made  the  Stellatian  and  Faler- 
nian  territories  pay  for  what  they  had  suffered^;  of  which 
the  latter  was  distributed  as  property  among  Boman  citi- 
zens. The  rest  of  the  narrative  however  is  not  only  quite 
di£ferent  in  Diodorus  and  Livy^  but  the  latter  himself  does 
not  conceal,  that  he  knew  two  contradictory  statements. 
According  to  Diodorus,  the  Samnites  were  compelled  by  an 
engagement,  in  which  they  lost  twenty  standards  and  two 
thousand  prisoners,  to  evacuate  Campania,  and  hereupon 
the  Romans  took  Bovianiun.^  According  to  Livy,  the 
first  engagement  occurred  in  the  interiour  of  the  country 
of  the  Pentrians,  into  which  both  the  consular  armies  had 
penetrated  and  were  encampt  not  distant  from  one  an- 
other, but  still  separate:  L.  Postumius  near  Tifemum^ 
Ti.  Minucius  near  Bovianum.  The  former  alone  fought 
with  the  enemy:  and  while  some  annals,  which  always  give 
the  loss  of  the  Samnites  such  as  only  a  great  empire  could 
sustain  and  get  over,  state  it  in  this  battle  at  twenty  thou- 
sand prisoners ;  others  inform  us,  that  the  victory  was  so 
far  from  decinve,  that  the  consul  esteemed  himself  fortu- 

^  xz.  so.  ^  Compare  Diodoma,  zx.  90. 

**  BoIm  nuij  be  his  own  mistake,  but  it  is  nerertheless  a  mistake. 
VOL.  III.  S 
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nate  in  reacliiiig  his  collegue,  who  was  opposed  to  a  second 
Samnite  annj,  by  a  prudent  retreat  and  a  night^march: 
and  tliat  this  assistance  decided  a  no  less  doubtful  engage- 
ment, which  lasted  till  late  in  the  day.  In  this  manner 
the  Sanmites  are  said  to  have  been  entirely  crusht  here, 
and  to  have  lost  twenty-one  standards:  the  united  Roman 
armies  are  then  reported  to  have  directed  their  march  to 
Tifemum,  where  they  gained  again  a  no  less  decisive  vie* 
tory,  took  twenty-six  standards,  and  got  the  Samnite  Im- 
perator  Statins  Gellius  into  their  power  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  other  prisoners.  On  the  following  day  Bovianiun 
was  stormed  and  soon  taken.  Diodorus  on  the  other  hand 
places  a  second  battle  after  the  conquest  of  Bovianum,  and 
states  that  Gellius  did  not  appear  before  the  place  iintil 
tncn  with  only  six  thousand  men,  that  most  of  his  soldien 
wete  slain,  but  that  he  himself  was  taken  prisoner  with  a 
few  others.  Now  if  the  more  moderate  numbers  deserve 
more  credit,  the  triumphal  Fasti,  which  ascribe  the  triumph 
to  L.  Fulvius  the  suffect  consul,  confirm  the  statement 
which  Livy*  mentions  only  as  a  different  one,  that  Minu- 
cius  received  a  &tal  wound  in  the  battle,  and  that  Bovi- 
anum  was  taken  by  L.  Fulvius  who  was  elected  in  his 
place:  a  statement,  which  separates  all  the  events  much 
further  from  one  another.  Both  historians  agree  in  stating, 
that  Sora,  Arpinum,  and  the  previously  mentioned  Gesen- 
nia  of  uncertain  name  were  reconquered  at  the  end  of  the 
campaign. 

If  &mily  vanity  recorded  false  triumphs  under  the  an- 
cestorial  images,  the  triumphal  Fasti  too,  with  whatever 
care  they  may  have  been  compiled,  give  no  certunty  that 
the  consul  P.  Sulpicius  gained  battles  in  Samnium  in  the 
year  443  (449),  According  to  Livy  this  year  past  by  with- 
out any  hostility  under  a  truce,  during  which  negociations 
were  carried  on,  but  the  Boman  army  remained  in  Sam- 
nium and  was  maintained  by  the  country. 

•  1X44. 
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Livy  says  that  the  ancient  alliance  was  restored  to  the 
Samnites^^^:  but  that  this  statement  is  quite  enoneous, 
is  proTed  not  only  by  internal  evidence,  but  by  es^ress 
testimony.  It  is  Dionysius  with  his  exemplary  precision 
in  his  words,  who  informs  us,  that  the  Samnites  acknow-* 
ledged  the  supremacy  of  Home  in  this  peace^.  Bome 
had  been  willing  to  conclude  a  peace  upon  this  condition 
even  as  early  as  427  (432),  and  as  at  that  time,  so  after- 
wards, the  often  renewed  negociations  must  have  been 
broken  o£F,  because  the  Bomans  would  not  give  up  this 
point,  and  the  Samnites  would  rather  risk  and  suffer  any 
thing,  than  yield  to  it.  Now  it  was  a  consequence  of  this 
treaty,  that  the  Samnites  were  obliged  to  renounce  the 
supremacy  of  Lucania  and  to  break  up  their  alliance  with 
the  Marsians,  Pelignians^  Marrucinians  and  Frentanians. 
Thus  they  were  confined  within  the  limits  of  their  own 
country,  the  boundaries  of  which  had  been  much  narrowed 
by  the  conquests  of  the  Bomans.  All  the  Volscian  towns, 
as  weU  as  Nola  and  Nuceria,  were  now  subject  to  the 
Romans.  Whether  Salemum  and  Buxentum  were  lost  as 
early  as  this^,  and  consequently  their  communication  with 
the  Lower  Sea  was  stopt,  in  the  same  way  as  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Frentanians  excluded  them  from  the  Adriatic, 
is  unknown :  it  was  equally  important  to  the  Bomans^  both 
to  open  a  road  for  themselves  into  Lucania,  and  to  shut 
the  Samnites  entirely  in.  In  the  interiour  of  the  country 
too  the  Apulians  and  Lucanians  divided  Samnimn  from 
Tarentum. 

It  was  still  harder  than  such  external  losses,  that  Bome 
now  had  a  right  to  interfere  in  all  the  external  relations 

***  Foedus  antiqiiiim  redditom.    iz.  45. 

**  Sri  ro^f  ^wiik6ov9  SfioKoy^arrca  IhwBcu,  nol  M  roir^  rf 
Stfuily  sora\wfl^Urovs  r^  ir^f/Aor,  ftvorra  wtlBwBtu  Set  rots  voptc- 
Xil^i  ri)r  ik^xfi''    ^^^  legat.  p.  2331.  B. 

**  Both  towns  together  with  their  territory  were  giTen  to  Capua: 
fee  above,  note  20S.   Snrreiitnm  was  certainly  given  to  the  same  city  in  this 

8  2 
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of  the  Samnite  people;  and  thus  it  was  only  a  truce:  for 
it  was  an  intolerable  peace;  and  during  every  year  that 
it  lasted,  the  Bomans  establisht  their  supremacy  more  and 
more  firmly,  and  the  difficulties  of  an  attempt  to  break 
the  yoke  continually  increast  But  Samnium  had  lost  so 
much  blood,  that  for  the  present  what  was  given  up  could 
not  be  saved;  repose  might  give  strength  to  avail  herself 
of  more  &vorable  times.  To  the  Bomans  such  a  peace 
was  nevertheless  highly  welcome:  they  too  needed  rekza* 
tion  from  their  exertions,  and  the  healing  of  the  internal 
disorders  required  peace. 

Diodorus  says,  that  the  war  lasted  twenty-two  years  and 
six  months,  which  is  not  true,  since  its  real  commencement 
cannot  be  placed  earlier  than  the  year  424  (429).  Bat 
he  undoubtedly  reckoned  fix)m  the  be^nning  of  the  war 
with  Palaepolis,  and  moreover  firom  the  beginning  of  the 
consular  year  in  which  it  broke  out,  down  to  the  end  of 
the  year  in  which  the  peace  was  concluded.  Now  the  con- 
suls  of  the  year  428  (433)  entered  upon  their  office  on  the 
first  of  Quinctilis;  but  at  the  end  of  the  war  not  till 
towards  the  end  of  the  civil  year:  as  indeed  the  Fasti  in 
443  (449)  place  the  triumph  of  the  consul  still  in  office 
IV.  KaL  Nov.j  and  another  in  449  (455)  on  the  Ides  of 
November/** 

^  (Compare  VoL  ii.  p.  56a) 
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RELATIONS  BETWEEN  ROME  AND 
THE  NATIONS  BORDERING  ON  SAMNIUM 

AFTER  THE  PEACE. 


X  HE  fate  of  the  Hemicans  was  upon  tlie  whole  decided 
in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the  Latins  had  been  thirty  years 
before.  The  three  towns  wliioh  had  not  revolted,  retained 
their  laws,  and  mutual  connubium:  without  doubt  the 
commerdum  too:  but  scarcely  the  right  of  holding  diets. 
Anagnia  and  the  other  Hemicans  became  municipia  with 
out  the  sufiragitun  and  were  governed  by  prefects,  who 
exercised  jurisdiction  among  them,  and  whom  the  Roman 
pretor  appointed  annually*^:  for  their  ordinary  magistrates 
who  remained  nominally,  in  order  that  the  worship  of  the 
gods  might  not  be  disturbed,  were  exclusively  confined  to 
the  performance  of  the  priestly  functions  of  their  office^. 
They  were  deprived  of  the  connubium  with  the  other 
Hemicans  and  undoubtedly  of  the  commercium  also,  and 
this  too  with  the  same  intentions  as  the  Latins  had  been. 
Frusino  lost,  according  to  Diodorus  as  early  as  441  (447), 
according  to  Livy  as  a  punishment  for  an  attempt  to  excite 
the  nation  to  revolt  in  444  (450),  a  third  part  of  its  terri- 
toiy;  which  land,  as  Diodorus  states,  was  sold.  Rome 
had  now  got  rid  of  the  obligations  incumbent  upon  it  by 
the  treaty,  though  these  perhaps  latterly  had  no  longer 
consisted  in  giving  up  a  third  part  of  the  spoil,  but  in  the 

*••  Festns,  t.  praefectura.  ••  Liry,  ix.  48. 
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Boman  treasury  giving  pay  to  the  contingent  of  the  Hemi- 
cans^^,  and  only  assigning  a  part  of  the  spoil  to  them: 
which  was  considered  so  important  a  gain,  that  an  eques- 
trian statue  was  erected  to  C.  Marcius  in  front  of  the 
temple  of  Castor^. 

In  the  last  year  of  the  war,  when  the  Samnites  were 
already  bound  by  a  truce,  the  Aequians  were  threatened 
with  punishment,  because  a  great  number  of  them  had 
served  among  the  mercenary  troops  of  the  Samnites,  and 
because  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Hemican  state  nearly 
the  whole  people  had  openly  taken  up  arms  for  the  Sam- 
nites. It  seems  that  the  senate,  besides  the  surrender  of 
the  instigators  of  those  measures,  commanded  the  Aequian 
people^  without  consulting  its  wishes,  to  accept  the  Roman 
franchise^;  if  this  was  without  the  suffiagium,  as  it  had 
been  decreed  to  the  Anagnians,  the  change  was  painfully 
oppressive  without  affording  any  decided  advantage;  and 
even  if  the  full  franchise  was  given,  the  burthen  of  the 
taxes  and  of  the  military  service  was  great,  the  annihilation 
of  the  customs  of  their  forefathers  and  of  their  native 
honours  and  nobility  was  bitter,  while  their  proportionate 
share  in  the  soverainty  turned  out  to  be  insignificant,  and 

^  (Compare  above,  p.  83,  note  158.) 

**  Livy,  IX.  4S.  Flinj,  zxxiv.  11. — The  naX(rioi,  who  aooording  to 
Diodonu  (xz.  90)  were  conquered  hy  the  Bomana  in  442  (448)  and 
deprived  of  their  country,  and  to  some  of  whom  the  Roman  franchise 
was  given,  are  hardly  the  Pelignians  as  the  reading  has  been  emended; 
but  the  name  fs  probably  falsely  written  for  'Avi^fioi,  which  mig^  very 
easily  occur  in  the  ancial  writing.  The  difficulty  arising  fix>m  his  dis- 
tinctly calling  the  Anagnians  'Araymcu  in  c  80,  is  not  nearly  so  im- 
portant in  his  case,  as  it  would  be  in  that  of  any  other  writer,  for 
Diodorus,  as  Wessling  remarks  on  xx.  101,  is  extremely  inconsistent  ia 
ethnic  names;  the  Aequians  for  example  he  sometimes  calls  AliRoi,aoiiietimet 
AlicXoc,  and  sometimes  Ahctu^L 

**  I  think  that  this  is  a  clear  inference  fh>m  the  words  of  livy, 
IX.  45:  tentatianem  eue  ut  incuuo  terrore  beOi  Bomanos  te  fieri  pateren- 
twr,  &c  That  the  Aequians  actually  became  dtixens,  will  be  shewn 
hereafter. 
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such  coiintiy  people  could  liave  had  no  hope  at  all,  nay 
scarcely  any  decdie,  of  sharing  in  any  part  of  the  honours 
of  the  state.    It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  the  Aequian 
people  chose  war,  in  order  to  avert  what  two  centuries 
later  the  allies  rose  to  gain  by  the  most  bloody  war,  and  in 
the  hope  that  the  negotiations  for  peace  would  this  time 
too  be  broken  off.     But  the  times  were  gone  by  when  the 
Aequian  luune  was  formidable  to  the  Romans.    They  had 
collected  their  forces  into  one  camp :  but   when   the   over- 
whehning  superiority  oftwoconsukr  armies  stood  opposed 
to  it,  the  assembled  army  disperst,  despairing  of  the  event 
of  a  battle,  so  that  the  contingent  of  each  town  returned 
home,  in  order  to  fight  for  its  own  friends.     They  had 
forty-one  townships:    their   country    extended    from    the 
neighbourhood  of  Moimt  Velino,  where   Alba   was  still 
Aequian^^,  perhaps  almost  finom  Bieti  down  to  Praeneste, 
Tibur,  and  the   Hemicans.     These   forty-one   townships, 
many  of  which  had  Cyclopian  fortification,  as  their  name- 
less  dtes  stiU  shew,  were  conquered  one  after  another  in 
fifty  days,  and  for  the  most  part  either  burnt    or  de- 
dtroyed^^     It  may  have  been  at  this  time  that  the  towns 
,were  destroyed,  where,  according  to  Yarro,  the  Aborigines 
dwelt  in  very  ancient  times^.     The  subjugation  of  the 
Aequians,  if  the  triumph  of  Sulpicius  deserves  credit,  had 
been  completed  more  than  a  month  before  his  return  from 
Samnium^.     Their  &te,   according  to  Livy,  induced  the 
Marsians,   Marrucinians,   Pelignians  and    Frentanians    to 
conclude  a  treaty  with  Borne,  which,  if  the  expression  of 

^^  lifj,  z.  1.  Compare  it.  57,  where  a  castellum  on  lake  Facinus  is 
mentioned.  That  it  is  called  Yolscian,  is  of  no  weight  considering  the  con- 
stant confusion  of  these  people. 

<*  The  accurate  agreement  of  Diodoms  with  this  statement  gives 
to  his  differences  at  least  the  weight,  that  one  sees,  that  he  actually 
derired  his  accounts  from  annals,  though  perhaps  often  not  without 
mistakes. 

^  Dionysius,  i.  14. 

^  Sempronlns  trinmpht  yxi.  Kal.  Oct.   Sulpicius  KtUNov. 
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Diodorus  might  be  considered  as  well  weighed^,  waa  an 
alliance  affording  protection,  and  liardlj  an  equal  one. 

It  is  to  the  second  Samnite  war,  which  often  put  the 
fidelity  of  the  Roman  subjects  to  a  test  which  they  did  not 
stand,  that  the  oldest  of  all  Roman  documents  imdoubtedly 
belongs;  the  senatus-consultum  made  on  the  proposal  of 
the  pretor  L.  Cornelius:  for  this  L.  Cornelius,  son  of 
Cnaeus,  is  certainly  the  same  L.  Cornelius  Scipio  Barbatus, 
begotten  by  Gnaeyos,  whose  coffin  is  one  of  the  most  vene* 
rable  monuments  at  Rome:  the  inscription  on  it  says  ex- 
pressly, that  he  had  been  pretor^.  It  gives  to  the  Tibur- 
tines  the  assurance,  that  the  senate  would  receive  as  true 
and  valid  their  justification  in  reply  to  the  charges  against 
their  fidelity,  and  that  it  had  given  no  credit  even  before  to 
these  charges:  '*  because  we  knew  that  we  had  not  so 
deserved  of  you,  that  you  should  do  it,  and  that  it  would 
have  been  im worthy  of  you  to  do  it,  and  that  it  would  not 
have  been  useful  to  you  and  your  state;  and  after  the 
senate  has  heard  your  speeches,  we  believe  still  more  what 
we  thought  before,  that  you  have  not  sinned  in  these 
things.  And  as  you  are  justified  in  the  sight  of  the  senalfe 
respecting  these  things,  we  think,  and  you  must  believe, 
that  you  will  be  considered  guiltless  in  the  sight  of  the 
Roman  people  also"^. 


*^  6   9^fWf   *P.    vfibs  —  (^abrohs)  —  w/ifia.xttti'     iwor^caro.      Diodoms, 
101. 


**  In  the  sixteenth  oentnij,  when  this  monnment,  which  was 
discorered  more  than  two  centuries  later,  was  not  yet  known,  people 
referred  this  senatus-consoltam  to  a  mnch  earlier  period,  in  oonse* 
quence  of  the  names  of  the  senators,  who  are  named  as  witnesses 
present  when  it  was  written  down:  almost  immediately  after  the 
taking  of  the  dij  hy  the  Gauls.  But  at  that  time  there  was  jet  no 
pretor. 

**  I  transcribe  the  whole  senatns-consnltnm,  as  many  readers 
may  not  have  at  hand  Gmter's  collection,  just  as  it  is  given  by  him 
p.  499,  only  filling  up  some  of  the  abbreriations,  and  without  answer- 
ing for  all  the  readings:  for  I,  fur  my  own  part,  should  feel  inclined 
to  read  L.  Postomius  L.  not  S.  F.  &c.— L.  Cornelias  Cn.  7.  Praetor 
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The  ciinie  whicli  the  Tiburtinea  were  charged  with 
having  committed  against  the  Boman  people,  can  have 
been  nothing  else  but  some  alleged  treacherous  design. 
This  might  have  taken  place  in  426  (431)  or  434  (439). 
But  as  the  Aequians  bordered  upon  the  territory  of  Tibur, 


Senatnni  oonsnliiit  a.  d,  ni.  Nonas  Maias  sub  aede  Kastonu:  seri- 
bendo  adfuerant  A.  Manilas  A.  F.  Sex.  Julius,  L.  Fostomins  S.  F* 
Onod  Teibortea  rerba  fecerunt,  quibusqae  de  rebos  roe  pargaTistis, 
ea  senatns  animnm  advoTtit  ita  ntei  aeqaom  fuit:  nosqne  ea  ita  audi- 
Teramns  nt  vos  deixistis  vobeis  nontiata  esse:  ea  nos  animmn  nos- 
trom  non  indoaoebamvs  ita  facta  esse  propter  ea  quod  scibamns  ea 
Tos  jnerito  nostro  facere  non  potaisse:  neqne  tos  dignos  esse,  quel  ea 
faceretis,  neque  id  robeis,  neqne  rei  poplicae  Tostrae  oitile  esse 
facere:  et  postqnam  vostra  verba  senatns  audivit,  tanto  magis  ani- 
mnm nostrum  indoudmus,  ita  ntei  ante  arbitrabamnr  de  eieis  rebus 
af  robis  peccatum  non  esse.  Quonque  de  eieis  rebus  Senatuei  purgatei 
estis,  credimns  yosque   animnm   yostmm   indoucere  oportet,   item   vos 

populo  Bomano    purgatos  fore. Tbe  brazen  table,  which   contains 

this  senatus-consahnm,  was  found  in  the  sixteenth  centurj  at  TiToIi 
in  the  neighbouriiood  of  the  cathedral,  where  the  temple  of  Hercules 
with  its  library  once  stood.  Ficoroni  still  saw  it  towards  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  in  the  library  of  the  Barberini,  which  was 
then  still  rich  in  antiquities:  now  it  is  no  longer  found  there,  as  I 
hare  been  expressly  assured  on  repeated  enquiries:  and  I  imagine 
that  the  same  carlessness,  by  which  the  house  of  the  Barberini  soon 
after  the  time  of  Ficoroni  lost  so  many  other  treasures  of  art  and 
antiquity,  also  caused  the  loss  of  this,  the  value  of  which  was  then 
well  known:  for  Garatoni,  who  was  librarian  to  this  princely  house 
during  almost  the  whole  time  of  the  pontificate  of  Pius  YL,  does  not 
mention  this  senatus-oonsultum,  where  he  had  immediate  occasion 
to  do  so,  if  he  had  it  before  *  his  eyes.  It  has  unfortunately  disap- 
peared entirely  from  the  world:  I  at  least  have  sought  for  it  in  vain 
in  all  the  collections  of  Italy  accessible  to  me,  and  which  were  likely 
to  be  enricht  from  that  of  the  Barberini,  and  have  found  no  one 
who  even  knew  of  a  report  as  to  where  it  had  been  canned.  Thus  too 
has  the  senatus-oonsultum  respecting  the  honours  of  Germanicus, 
of  which  Fea  fortunately  took  a  copy  in  plaster  of  Paris,  disappeared 
entirely  from  the  world.  —  Gmter  says  after  Fulvius  Ursinns,  that  the 
writing  was  very  ancient:  on  this  point  one  may  now  speak  with 
much  greater  certainty  than  was  then  possible:  a  later  copy,  as  that 
of  the  inscription  of  Duilius,  may  be  just  as  genuine  as  an  original— 
Would  that  others  would  search  after  traces  of  this  table! 
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it  is  exceedingly  probable,  that  the  charges  were  brought 
against  them  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  against  this 
people  and  after  the  subjugation  of  the  Hemicans;  which 
supposition  is  also  strengthened  by  the  fi^^t  that  L.  Scipio 
was  consul  in  448  (454). 

I  think,  that  the  dignity,  moderation  and  &ithfulness 
towards  a  faithfiil  town  in  this  document  should  reconcile 
an  impartial  judge  to  the  Romans  of  that  time,  notwith* 
standing  many  a  reproach  which  their  conduct  in  those 
times  has  occasioned :  but  I  always  except  the  breach  of 
the  Caudine  peace,  which  nothing  can  excuse.  Otherwise 
it  should  not  be  overlookt,  that  the  struggle  of  Borne  with 
the  Samnites  involved  its  existence,  while  it  was  for  sove- 
rainty :  and  that  the  Romans  called  by  providence  to  give 
a  new  form  to  Italy^  against  which  the  Samnites  alone 
struggled  with  justice,  because  they  too  might  have  done 
it,  acted  £ix)m  necessity  even  in  the  hard  oppression  of  the 
nations  which  they  crippled  and  endangered. 

The  acquisition  of  public  domain  &om  the  Aequian  war 
was  the  greater,  as  the  numerous  townships  were  taken  by 
the  sword  one  by  one.  When  therefore  it  was  decreed 
to  found  a  colony  at  Alba  on  the  lake  Fucinus,  which  was 
to  keep  the  Marsians  as  well  as  the  Aequians  in  obedience, 
there  was  sufficient  land  to  be  assigned  to  six  thousand 
colonists  in  444  (450).  Alba  is  a  Cyclopian  town,  and 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  all  Italy. 
In  the  same  year  a  new  colony  of  four  thousand  men  was 
establisht  at  Sora;  three*®'  or  four*  years  later  and  in 
the  country  of  the  Aequians  too  Carseoli  was  founded  as  a 
colony  with  four  thousand  citizens.  This  fortress  and 
Alba  lay  upon  the  road  afterwards  called  the  Valerian, 
which  like  most  of  the  Roman  roads  was  a  highway  long 
before  it  was  constructed  with  art,  and  led  from  Tibur  in 
the  valley  of  the  Anio  up  to  Carseoli,  then  to  Alba  and 
through  the  Marsian  country  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tronto. 

^  VeUeiiw,  i.  U.  ••  Livy,  x.  13. 
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The  despair  at  such  works,  which  establisht  the  duiatioii 
of  the  Roman  empire  immoveahly,  twice  drove  the  Aequi- 
ans  in  445  and  446  (451  and  452)  to  a  hopeless  revolti 
which  was  very  soon  subdued.  The  first  time,  when  the 
new  citiisens  of  Alba  maintained  themselves  with  their  own 
forces  alone  against  a  vigorous  attack,  the  cause  directly 
common  to  them  both  had  united  the  Marsians  to  them^, 
who  were  just  as  little  able  to  resist  the  Roman  arms. 
They  were  defeated  and  three  of  their  towns,  Milionia, 
Plestina  and  Fresilia  taken,  and  then  at  their  request  a 
new  treaty  was  granted  to  them,  which  now  at  least  was 
certainly  based  upon  the  recognition  of  the  Roman  suprem* 
acy,  for  they  were  obUged  as  a  punishment  to  give  up  even 
apart  of  their  territory.  So  much  was  the  cause  directly 
common  to  these  two  nations  alone,  that  the  nations  allied 
with  the  Marsians  seem  to  have  taken  no  part  at  all  in 
their  war,  and  that  in  the  same  year  the  Yestinians  sought 
and  obtained  an  alliance  with  Rome.  Two  years  after* 
wards  the  Picentians  did  the  same.''^ 

By  these  repeated  defeats  the  nation  of  the  Aequians 
was  brought  down,  it  is  true,  to  a  very  low  state;  but  the 
words,  that  they  were  almost  annihilated^',  are  by  no 
means  to  be  understood  as  literally  as  when  we  read  that 
the  Epirots  were  almost  annihilated.  They  were  a  great 
people;  the  short  duration  of  the  later  revolts  could  not 
have  caused  much  blood  to  flow,  nay  there  must  have  been 
a  great  number  of  people  remaining  who  restored  the  popu* 
lation,  so  far  as  it  was  not  prevented  by  the  loss  of  a 
great  part  of  the  land.  Cicero  says,  that  the  Aequians 
obtained   the  franchise?*;  he  himself  was  a  Yolscian;  he 

**  Bat  Caneoli  was  not  yet  founded:  it  majhoweyer  hare  been  decreed: 
and  at  any  rate  thU  town  did  not  lie  in  the  country  of  the  Maniana 
(Livy,  X.  3.),  bnt  in  the  heart  of  the  Aeqniana. 

"^  Livy,  X.  3.  10. 

^  Komen  Aequornm  propo  ad  intemeciotteDi  deletam.  JArj 
IX.  45. 

T*  Cicero,  de  Off.  1. 11.  (35.) 
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seems  to  liave  had  some  knowledge  of  the  history  of  his 
tribe  and  of  the  Aequians  who  were  a  kindred  race,  and  to 
have  known  something  of  the  great  men,  that  had  existed 
among  them^';  he  cannot  be  mistaken  here;  and  in  the 
census  of  the  Italian  nations  at  the  time  of  the  great  Cisal* 
pine  war  the  Aequians  are  no  more  mentioned  than  the 
Volscians, — because  thej  were  Boman  citizens.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  they  became  so  after  this  war:  or  it  was 
after  the  foundation  of  the  two  colonies,  which  rendered 
senseless  any  further  attempt  to  throw  off  the  soverainty, 
that  the  franchise  granted  to  them  as  early  as  443  (449) 
was  extended  so  as  to  become  the  fiill  Quiritarian.  For  in 
447  (453)  P.  Sempronius  and  P.  Sulpicius,  the  same  that 
subdued  them  in  443  (449),  founded  two  new  tribes,  the 
Terentina  and  Aniensis,  which  assuredly  contained  no 
other  new  citizens  than  the  Aequians  themselves.  For  the 
former  was  not  far  fix>m  the  Arpinatians  and  Atinatians^^; 
and  the  situation  of  the  region  of  the  latter  on  the  upper 
Anio — on  the  lower  all  were  Latin  or  had  been  divided 
into  regions  from  early  times — is  clear  enough  from  its 
name.  Now  from  the  fact  that  two  tribes  were  given  to 
them,  and  that  no  more  were  afterwards  granted  to  the 
Sabines,  it  is  also  dear,  that  they  must  still  have  been  very 
numerous.  In  the  year  444  (450)  the  franchise  without 
the  suffiragium  was  granted  to  the  Arpinatians  and^Tre* 
bulanians  on  the  Samnite  frontier  between  Casilinum  and 
Caudiiun.''* 

The  Lucanians  had  no  sooner  recovered  their  inde- 
pendence than  they  returned  to  the  exercise  of  their  old 
hostilities  against  Tarentum,  which  had  not  yet  concluded 
a  peace  with  the  Romans.  These  hostilities^  coming  as 
they  did  from  the  side  of  Apulia,  did  not  threaten,  it  is 
true,  the  walls  of  the  city,  but  they  did  its  territory .^^ 

**»  de  re  pubL  in.  4.  (7.) 

t*  This  is  dearfrom  Cicero,  pro  Flando,  16.  ^39.) 

»•  LiTj,  X.  1. 

^  7aparr7pot    w6\tfiO¥    tx^vr^s    wfhs   Atwayols    fcol    *PmfAalov$,     Dio- 
doniSy  XX.  104. 
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Deprived  of  the  assistance  of  the  Samnites  they  returned 
to  their  system  of  taking  into  their  pay  a  prince  with  his 
army  ♦77;  and  they  still  continued  (450)  to  turn  their  eyes 
towards  their  mother-city  Sparta,  although  everything  had 
been  changed  in  Greece.  Sparta  as  a  state  had  been 
unable  to  afford  assistance  ever  since  the  unsuccessful  issue 
of  the  courageous  undertaking  of  Agis:  it  existed  only 
through  the  weakness  of  its  neighbours,  who,  however, 
during  the  time  that  had  elapst  from  the  battle  of  Mantinea 
to  the  last  Agis,  had  reduced  the  boundaries  of  Laconica 
by  successive  conquests  to  the  narrow  limits  in  which  we 
afterwards  find  it.  Internally  it  experienced  all  the  disad- 
vantages of  forms  and  institutions  entirely  unchanged, 
which  cannot  bring  back  the  soul  that  has  departed  from 
them.  A  state  of  things  such  as  this  can  bring  no  re- 
proaches against  another,  which  arises  from  a  want  of  fixt 
forms;  nay  it  is  even  worse,  for  there  reigns  in  the  former 
before  the  throne  of  the  dead  letter  a  mock-justice  with  its 
haughtiness  and  hypocrisy :  the  noblest  and  freest  move- 
ments of  the  heart  and  mind,  which  may  still  develop 
themselves  nobly  in  a  state  in  dissolution,  are  the  very 
things  which  are  the  most  condenmed  and  crusht.  Borne 
could  not  make  its  customs  and  laws  lust  for  ever,  for  this 
is  granted  to  no  human  things;  but  it  renewed  them  in  the 
course  of  centuries,  adapting  the  forms  to  the  existing  real- 
ity, and  when  this  was  neglected  and  every  attempt  to 
restore  what  was  decayed,  was  foolish,  the  customs  still 
continued  to  live  in  the  feelings  of  many  and  the  actions 
of  some.  At  Sparta  not  a  line  was  altered  in  the  laws, 
which  were  regarded  as  a  revelation :  the  syssitia  and  the 
education  existed  externally  as  they  had   done  centuries 

^7*  That  this  was  done  now  and  oonld  be  dispenft  with  during 
the  whole  time  of  the  Samnite  war,  wiU  be  a  proof  to  those  who 
know  how  to  nnderstand  hutoiy  clearly,  that  what  has  been  said  in 
this  history  respecting  the  relation  of  the  Tarentines  and  Lncanians 
to  the  Sunnites  has  not  been  sophistically  inferred  from  insafflcieni 
data. 
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before;  but  wealth  and  usury  bad  crept  in,  availing  tbem* 
selves  of  the  loop-holes  in  the  legislation,  and  the  division 
of  the  nation  into  a  few  over-rich  houses  and  the  ex- 
tremest  poverty  without  a  middle  class  was  nowhere  worse. 
The  besetting  sin  of  the  people,  avarice,  which  Lycurgufl 
had  openly  combated  by  forbidding  the  use  of  coined  gold 
and  silver,  had  on  this  very  point  completely  dispenst 
with  the  laws,  although- they  pharisaically  boasted  of  keep- 
ing them  sacred;  and  the  more  limited  the  sphere  of 
thoughts,  in  which  they  could  lawfully  move,  the  grosser 
became  vice:  literature  and  science,  the  consolation  of 
other  nations  when  sunk  equally  low,  nay  their  only  mo- 
ral preservation,  still  continued  to  be  banisht  even  now. 
The  Spartans,  and  even  the  Heraclids  themselves,  sought 
riches  at  the  Macedonian  court  by  the  most  unworthy 
means,  and  indulged  themselves  in  forein  lands  in  the 
undisturbed  enjoyment  of  all  luxuries.  Such  an  one  was 
CleonymuSy  a  grandson  of  king  Cleombrotus^  who  had 
fitllen  at  Leuctra,  and  grandfather  of  the  last  Spartan  king 
Cleomenes.  Exasperated  at  the  just  decision  which  had 
assigned  the  throne  to  his  nephew  Areus,  he  disturbed  the 
peace  with  his  ambition,  and  the  ephors  gladly  acceded  to 
the  request  of  the  Tarentines,  that  he  shoidd  be  allowed 
to  levy  an  army  and  lead  it  to  their  assistance.  Just  in 
proportion  to  the  increasing  dissolution  of  morals  and  to 
the  general  distress  in  the  whole  of  Greece,  did  it  become 
easier  to  collect  hosts  of  troops;  and  he  who  had  saved 
from  the  ashes  of  his  native  city  nothing  but  his  bare  life, 
found  himself  under  the  same  newly  raised  banners  imited 
with  the  veteran  hireling,  whose  hands  were  stained  with 
the  blood  of  his  own  firiends,  which  had  been  shed  in  the 
storm  of  his  city  and  was  often  mixt  with  that  of  the  leader 
under  whose  commands  he  had  before  murdered.  The 
Tarentine  vessels  conveyed  Cleonymus  with  5000  men  to 
Italy;  and  among  an  equal  number  which  he  enlisted  there, 
there  were  surely  very  many  Samnites,  who  were  fond  of 
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meroenaiy  eemce^^a.  The  militia  of  Tarentum,  20,000 
foot  and  2000  horse,  also  came  under  the  command  of  the 
chief  captain;  and  this  force  was  still  further  augmented 
by  the  accession  of  the  Salentines  and  of  most  of  the 
Italietes.  The  Lucanians  sued  for  peace  and  obtained  it, 
and  received  firom  the  Greek  general  who  pretended  to  have 
come  as  the  protector  of  the  Greeks,  the  command  to  unite 
their  forces  with  him  in  making  war  upon  the  still  wealthy 
Metapontum,  which  continued  to  be  independent  of  Taren-* 
turn.  It  was  compelled  to  open  its  gates,  and  Cleonymufl 
carried  away  from  thence  six  himdred  talents  and  two  him- 
dred  maidens  under  the  name  of  hostages,  in  order  to  seek 
among  them  the  gratification  of  his  lusts. 

The  object  for  which  Tarentum  had  invited  him,  was 
now  attained:  for  though  a  Greek  army  in  combination 
with  the  Samnites  would  perhaps  have  given  to  the  war 
quite  a  different  turn,  yet  as  the  Samnites  had  concluded 
the  war  by  such  an  luifortunate  peace^  it  was  not  the  time 
to  venture  upon  a  war  of  their  own  against  Rome  without 
the  prospect  of  bringing  it  to  a  favorable  termination,  in 
the  course  of  which  such  a  profligate  general  might  8ud« 
denly  desert  their  service  or  perhaps  even  set  himself  up 
as  tyrant.  Cleonymus  too  must  have  been  just  as  little 
inclined  to  undertake  it;  he  was  allured  by  the  invitations 
of  exiled  Siceliots,  to  deliver  their  island  fr(»n  the  dominion 
of  Agathocles,  though  they  would  only  have  given  to  it 
in  exchange  a  tyrant  just  as  wicked  and  more  contempt* 
ible.  Thus  the  Tarentines  succeeded  in  persuading  him  to 
depart,  doubtless  by  the  sacrifice  of  large  sums  of  money, 
and  by  conveying  him  over  to  Corcyra.  Of  this  noble 
island,  which  however  for  a  long  time  past  had  lost  all  its 
power,  as  if  in  punishment  for  the  frightful  crimes  of  its 
flourishing  period,  he  took  possession  without   resicrtance 

*^  The  tme  name  of  mercenaries,  and  used  too  without  any  reproadi,  is 
lairones. 
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and  used  it  as  hia  head-quarters^  making  fiirthei  prepanu 
tions  and  draining  its  resources. 

Not  long  after,  Tarentum  got  rid  of  the  dangerous 
alliance,  under  pretext  of  which  Cleonymus  could  return, 
and  this  year  445  (451)  is  undoubtedly  the  time,  when  the 
peace  between  Borne  and  Tarentum  was  concluded,  of 
which  one  of  the  conditions  was,  that  the  Roman  ships  of 
war  shoidd  not  sail  north  of  the  Lacinian  promontory  ^^9:  a 
condition,  which  alone  proves,  that  Tarentum  concluded 
it  with  the  most  complete  preservation  of  its  independence. 
Earlier  treaties  may  have  existed  between  the  two  states, 
for  the  relations  of  Home  to  forein  states  had  undoubtedly 
long  before  this  been  incomparably  more  extensive  than 
Livy  knew  of  and  has  described,  but  such  would  have 
become  invalid  by  the  war  and  could  not  have  been 
alleged.  But  that  such  a  treaty  was  in  force,  when  the 
great  war  broke  out  between  Rome  and  Tarentum,  and 
had  existed  long  before,  proves  further,  that  the  Taren- 
tines  had  been  quite  neutral  in  the  third  Samnite  war. 

The  Salentines,  who  like  Tarentum  had  abandoned  the 
alliance  with  Cleonymus,  must  have  sued  for  the  Boman 
protection  at  the  same  time.  For  when  he  returned  with 
his  fleet  and  army  to  the  coast  of  Messapia,  conquered 
Thuriae  and  carried  away  its  inhabitants  into  slavery  in  445 
(451),  the  consul  M.  Aemilius  or  the  dictator  G.  Junius 
came  to  their  assistance,  and  gave  back  to  the  Salentines 
the  town  which  had  been  evacuated  by  the  Greek  army 
of  robbers.  It  appeals  that  Cleonymus  did  not  expect 
the  Romans,  and  still  less  had  the  courage  to  venture  on 
greater  undertakings,  but  confined  himself  to  the  success 
of  a  predatory  expedition  against  a  rich  country^  which  did 
not  anticipate  such  an  inroad.  He  sailed  through  the 
Lagoons  into  the  Brenta,  and  landed  and  ravaged  the 
country  of  Patavium :  but  those  who  landed  paid  dearly 
when  the  citizens  marcht  out  against  them;   and  a  great 

^  Appifln,  SanuLp.  56.    Schw. 
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part  of  the  Greek  gallics,  attackt  by  the  gondolas  and 
allured  firom  the  roadstead  into  the  Lagoons,  ran  upon 
banks  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Venetians.  Diodo* 
rus's  account  of  the  occurrences  near  Triopium^^,  which 
surely  refers  to  no  other  event  than  this,  of  which  no 
one  could  have  had  such  accurate  information  as  Livy, 
states  that  the  fleet  lost  also  by  a  storm  twenty  sails.  So 
much  is  clear^  that  he  returned  to  Corcyra  with  his  army 
ruined  and  that  all  his  airy  schemes  were  gone:  he  did 
not  even  retain  that  island;  it  fell  about  two  years  after 
into  the  power  of  Agathocles.  He  himself  returned  to 
Sparta,  where  he  past  away  many  a  year  of  his  life  dis- 
honored by  domestic  disgrace,  until  in  his  old  age  he  once 
more  appears  in  history,  as  the  betrayer  of  his  country  and 
the  seducer  and  destroyer  of  P^hus. 

105. 
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THE  ETRUSCAN  WARS  DOWN  TO  THE 
BEGINNING  OF  THE  THIRD  SAMNITE  WAR. 


The  state  of  peace  with  the  Etruscans  ever  since  the 
taking  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls  is  the  more  surprising, 
since  the  two  nations  up  to  that  time  had  struggled  against 
each  other  with  a  vehemence  and  an  exertion,  such  aa 
never  had  been  manifested  in  the  conduct  of  the  Latin 
wars.  During  the  first  half  century  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  kings  it  was  the  Etruscan  wars,  which  brought 
Rome  down  more  than  any  others;  and  the  destruction  of 
one  of  the  great  Etruscan  towns  and  the  possession  of  its 
whole  territory,  as  well  as  the  alienation  of  another  allied 
city,  Capua^  were  occasions  which  might  have  induced  even 
a  peaceful  nation,  which  the  Etruscans  in  former  times 
by  no  means  appear  to  have  been,  to  seize  every  oppor- 
tunity for  recovering  what  was  lost:  and  those  wounds 
were  still  quite  fresh,  when  Rome's  &11  and  weakness  gave 
the  greatest  hopes.  Yet  all  their  attempts  are  confined  to 
the  attack  upon  Sutrium  and  Nepete,  four  years  after  the 
taking  of  Rome;  and  this  war  is  carried  on  so  feebly^  that 
it  is  clear,  that  it  can  only  have  been  the  enterprise  of  a 
single  town,  the  neighbouring  Volsinii.  Just  as  little  do 
the  Romans  repeat  those  campaigns  against  Volsinii^  which 
previous  to  the  Gallic  calamity  had  to  overcome  such  few 
difficulties;  and  it  is  only  in  the  last  years  of  the  fourth 
century  that  a  war  arises  with  any  of  the  Etruscan  people 
and  then  with  the  Tarquinians  alone;  for  the  Faliscans 
were  Aequians.    Now  although  these  two  cities  were  bound 
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by  a  truce,  and  kept  it  conscientiously,  although  the  Ko- 
mans  too  had  for  years  turned  their  attention  to  other 
countries,  and  must  have  regarded  the  neutrality  of  the 
Etruscans  as  a  piece  of  great  good-fortune, — still  it  would 
appear,  that  almost  all  the  Etruscan  towns  were  at  liberty 
to  avail  themselves  of  favorable  opportunities  that  often 
occurred,  and  did  not  do  so.  Now  however  much  the  oli- 
garchy weakened  Etruriaas  a  military  power,  however  early 
at  Volsinii  the  internal  mischiefs  may  have  begun  which  so 
reverst  the  state  of  things,  that  the  serfs  became  masters 
of  the  state,  yet  the  real  solution  of  the  mystery^  it  seems, 
must  be  sought  in  the  danger  from  the  Gauls  and  in  the 
misfortunes,  which  the  wars  with  this  people  brought  upon 
the  country.  Although  the  northern  frontier  from  the  sea 
to  the  sources  of  the  Tiber  might  be  impassable,  yet  the 
same  road^  by  which  the  Senonians  penetrated  to  Glusium 
and  Rome,  and  by  which  they  marcht  several  times  into 
Latium,  led  to  an  extensive  and  open  frontier.  This 
danger,  which  was  constantly  renewed  and  became  more 
pressing  as  often  as  new  immigrants  arrived  at  the  Apen- 
nines,  must  have  induced  the  chief  cities  of  Etruria,  which 
were  exposed  to  the  greater  danger  and  whose  powers  were 
undoubtedly  greatly  exhausted,  to  maintain  towards  Rome 
either  by  treaty  or  silently  a  lasting  peaceable  relation, 
which  secured  to  the  Romans  the  twofold  advantage  of 
enabling  them  to  direct  their  whole  forces  towards  south- 
em  Italy,  and  of  keeping  up  a  bulwark  between  them- 
selves and  the  Gauls.  In  the  mean  time  the  Gauls  in 
the  Gisalpine  fields  became  more  un warlike;  their  military 
character  disappeared,  just  as  the  Goths  in  Italy  lost  their 
bravery  within  forty  years;  and  they  became  accustomed 
to  prefer  the  produce  of  their  country,  which  is  rich  even 
for  the  idle,  to  the  booty  which  after  all  they  were  fre* 
quently  thwarted  in  obtaining  after  shedding  their  blood 
for  it.  The  Etruscans  on  the  other  hand  gained  in  mili- 
tary skill  and  courage:  and  since,  as  Rome's  own  example 
shews,  peace   could   be   concluded   with   the   Gauls^   the 

T  2 
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Etruscans  either  began  to  believe  after  the  battle  of  Lau- 
tulae,  that  the  moment  was  now  come  for  them  too  to 
recover  their  old  frontier  of  the  Tiber;  or,  when  the  con- 
sequences of  it  did  not  answer  all  their  expectations,  to 
perceive,  that  if  the  Samnites  should  be  subdued,  their  own 
independence  would  not  last  long. 

Like  all  those  nations,  which  did  not  declare  or  com- 
promise themselves,  till  the  Etruscans  had  already  laid 
down  their  arms  and  the  Samnites  could  no  longer  main* 
tain  themselves,  the  Etruscans  too  undertook  the  war  much 
too  late,  to  which  without  doubt  they  had  long  before  been 
urgently  invited  by  the  Samnites.  It  was  decreed  at  a 
general  assembly  of  all  the  towns,  and  preparations  made 
for  it  as  early  as  the  year  436  (442),  for  the  hostilities  were 
thought  at  Rome  so  unavoidably  near,  that  C.  JuniusBubulcua, 
who  had  been  appointed  dictator  for  this  reason,  commanded 
all  persons  capable  of  bearing  arms  from  the  age  of  seven- 
teen to  forty-five  to  take  the  military  oath.  All  the  Etrus- 
can people,  except  the  Aretinians,  though  they  afterwards 
joined  them,  for  they  concluded  peace  in  438  (444),  and 
we  may  also  add  Caere,  which  was  abeady  entirely  depend- 
ent upon  Rome,  had  united  for  the  war:  the  Faliscans 
took  no  part  in  it.*®^  Among  all  those  people  moreover 
the  Tarquinians  assuredly  had  been  the  only  bitter  enemies 
of  the  Romans  among  all  the  Etruscans  since  the  destruc- 
tion of  Veii;  they  had  concluded  a  forty  years'  truce  in 
the  year  399  (404),  and,  if  in  connexion  with  the  other 
Etruscans,  they  set  aside  the  peace  as  early  as  436  (442), 


^'  Otherwise  it  would  snrelj  hare  been  mentioned,  that  they 
sned  for  peace:  for  Livj  does  not  include  them  among  the  Etrus- 
cans, whose  towns  he  does  not  mention  separately:  he  distingaisht 
the  two  nations  (Fo/iscos  quogue  arma  Tugeui  junxiaa^ :  x.  45).  In 
the  second  Etruscan  war  they  were  so  closely  allied  to  Rome,  that 
the  Roman  baggage  remained  at  Falerii  and  the  town  receired  a 
Roman  garrison  to  protect  it  (x.  9),  and  it  is  seated  subsequently, 
though  not,  it  is  true,  till  453  (459),  that  they  had  been  iHends  of 
the  Roman  people  for  many  years. 
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they  violated  their  oaths;  or  else  we  have  here  also  to 
understand  cyclical  years*^.  The  former  is  the  more  im- 
probable^ as  they  had  neglected  opportunities  incomparably 
more  £ivorable  for  accomplishing  something  even  alone: 
the  expectation  of  being  supported  by  the  remaining  part 
of  the  nation  might  determine  them  to  allow  a  few  more 
years  to  pass,  after  the  time  had  already  given  them  the 
right  of  gratifying  their  passion. 

Two  colonies  with  Latin  rights,  Sutrium  on  the  subse- 
quent Aurelian,  and  Nepete  on  the  later  Flaminian  road, 
both  little  more  than  a  day's  march  from  the  city,  protected 
the  Roman  territory,  the  former  against  Yolsinii,  the  latter 
against  the  Faliscans.  The  whole  united  force  of  the 
Etruscans  advanced  towards  Sutrium  before  438  (444); 
but  the  army  of  the  consul  Q.  Aemilius  protected  or  re- 
lieved the  fortress.  It  is  surprising,  that  a  consular  army, 
amounting  at  the  most  with  the  allies  to  20^000  men,  was 
sufficient  ia  this  and  the  following  campaign  to  meet  the 
force  of  all  Etruria:  we  may  indeed  believe  Livy^  that  the 
Etruscans  were  superiour  in  numbers,  the  Romans  in 
valour:  but  the  former  too  shewed  the  perseverance  of 
soldiers  who  had  been  pickt  and  were  accustomed  to  war. 
They  stood  in  the  field  at  sunrise  drawn  up  for  fighting, 
and  offered  battle  to  the  Romans :  the  consul  ordered  his 
men  to  take  their  meal,  before  they  marcht  out.  Both 
armies  faced  each  other  for  a  long  while,  before  either  side 
formed  the  resolution  of  opening  the  battle:  it  was  not  till 
after  midday  that  the  Etruscans  raised  the  war  cry.  Both 
sides  fought  with  equal  perseverance:  the  Romans  met  the 
whole  force  of  the  enemy,  though  superiour  in  numbersi 


***  1  have  said  above  (Bnch  a  remark  is  not  found  written  down), 
in  what  sense  I  leare  the  year  422  without  assigning  consals  to  it,  as 
Dodwell  does.  In  reality  thirty-eight  years  had  not  elapst  from  the 
middle  of  404  to  the  same  season  in  442,  but  only  about  37 1.  I  remark  by 
the  way  that  40  years,  the  time  for  which  truces  were  usually  concluded 
with  the  Etruscans,  are  as  cyclical  years  exactly  a  third  of  100  years  of  12 
months*  length. 
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with  their  first  lines^  and  when  the  reserve  took  their  pkioe 
in  the  evening  and  attackt  with  fresh  strength  the  Etrus- 
cans, who  were  wearied  out  by  the  whole  day's  fight,  the 
battle  ended,  but  still  indecisively.  Both  armies  retreated 
to  their  camps,  and  neither  felt  strong  enough  to  wish  for 
a  second  engagement:  on  that  bloody  day  more  of  the 
Etruscans  were  killed,  and  more  of  the  Romans  &tally  and 
severely  wounded :  a  statement  worthy  of  notice  as  shew- 
ing  the  difference  of  the  weapons,  with  which  the  fight  was 
conducted  on  the  two  sides. 

According  to  this  account,  which  is  supported  by 
Livy's  saying  nothing  of  a  triumph  of  the  consul,  it  is 
very  surprising  to  find  one  in  the  Fasti,  and  the  sus- 
picion^  that  their  author  was  deceived  by  &mily  fictions, 
is  increast  by  the  circumstances,  imder  which  the  next 
campaign  439  (445)  wajs  opened.  For  the  Etruscans  be- 
sieged Sutrium,  and  Q.  Fabius  conducted  the  Boman 
army,  undoubtedly  a  much  weaker  one^,  cautiously  to 
its  relief  by  roundabout  ways  along  the  foot  of  the  hills, 
in  order  to  avoid  a  battle  in  the  open  fields.  Trusting 
to  their  superiority  in  numbers  the  Etruscans  hastened  to 
attack  him:  he  drew  up  his  troops  upon  the  hills,  where 
ijie  ground  itself  covered  with  stones  supplied  weapons 
against  the  enemy  approaching  carelessly^  and  allowed 
them  to  spare  their  arms.  When  the  prudent  use  which 
the  Romans  made  of  the  country  had  checkt  the  Etrus- 
cans and  placed  them  in  perplexity,  a  general  attack  sword 
in  hand  hurled  them  down  from  the  half  ascended  highths, 
and  the  Roman  cavalry  cut  off  the  fugitives  from  their  road 
to  the  camp.  The  latter,  together  with  a  rich  booty,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  Thirty-eight  standards  were 
taken,  and  many  thousand  Etruscans  are  said  to  have 
faUen  or  been  made  prisoners. 

***  Ut  looo  pancitatem  saorom  adjuvaret: — ^Etruaci— miiltitadinis  suae — 
immemores:  Lirj,  ix.  35.  Twr  Tuf^ifw  woKKms  wKi$§9^tw  awrViyi^rfwr  M 
rh  So^pior:  Diodonu,  xz.  85. 
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Now  whatever  exaggerations  there  may  be  in  this  nar- 
rative, it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  it  does  not  in  the 
least  resemble  one  entirely  fictitious,  and  yet  Diodorus 
knows  nothing  of  this  battle,  but  informs  us,  that  Fabius 
relieved  Sutrium  by  invading  Etruria  by  a  different  road^^: 
and  this  undertaking  was  in  &ct  so  desperately  bold,  that 
the  senate  might  well  tremble  for  its  success,  and  try  every 
thing  to  prevent  it.  The  Roman  and  the  independent  part 
of  Etruria  was  separated  by  the  mountains  of  Yiterbo, 
which  were  called  the  Giminian  forest.  It  may  easily 
be  believed  that  this  country,  abandoned  by  both  nations 
to  nature  as  neutral  ground  to  serve  as  a  bulwark  against 
one  another,  like  that  which  forms  the  dry  military  firontier 
of  Croatia,  had  become  impassable  through  wild  vegetation 
and  neglect  of  the  road,  so  that  a  defeated  army  might 
find  its  destruction  in  it.  But  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
mistakes  into  which  Livy  fidls,  whenever  he  allows  his  ima- 
^nation  to  make  up  the  image  of  by-gone  circumstances, 
when  he  states,  that  previous  to  Fabius  no  one,  not  even 
merchants,  had  past  through  this  forest,  and  that  it  could 
not  appear  credible  to  any  one,  that  a  person  should  have 
done  so^: — ^which  surely,  in  order  that  this  might  avert 
su^icion  firom  the  Soman  spies,  would  necessarily  have 
bounded  the  whole  of  southern  Etruria  in  such  a  manner, 
that  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  reach  it  by  any 
other  road  firom  the  side  of  Falerii.  Eighty  years  before, 
Soman  armies  had  invaded  the  territory  of  Volsinii,  and 
had  consequently  marcht  over  those  mountains:   at  a  still 

«*  XX.  85.  N.  B. 

"*  He  oompweB  the  impaaeable  Batore  of  ihe  forest  with  that  of 
the  Qennan  ones,  sach  as  they  had  been  a  short  time  before,  impass- 
able and  fall  of  horronr  to  the  Bomans.  From  this  passage  we  maj 
infer  with  great  certainty  when  he  wrote  the  ninth  book:  namely, 
after  the  campaigns  of  Dmsns,  for  it  was  only  throagh  them  that  the 
horroars  of  the  Qerman  forests  were  banisht,  until  they  retnmed 
after  the  defeat  of  Yams.  He  was  then  upwards  of  fifty  years,  and 
when  0ionyn*is  paUisht  his  work,  he  had  not  yet  commenced  writing  at 
alL 
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earlier  time  Roman  merchants  had  visited  the  fair  near 
the  temple  of  Yoltumna:  it  is  however  perhaps  probable^ 
that  the  forest  did  not  grow  wild  till  afterwards,  when  the 
frontier  was  fixt  and  that  that  fair  might  have  been  done 
away  with :  but  how  could  it  be  imagined,  that  there  was 
no  communication  at  all  by  land  between  Etruria  and 
Rome  and  Latium^  nay  no  immediate  communication  be* 
tween  Etruria  and  the  Faliscans?  lliere  must  have  been 
roads  for  mules,  and  those  not  a  few,  for  not  only  were  the 
Etruscans  able  to  appear  before  Sutrium,  which  they  could 
only  reach  through  the  mountain  forest,  but  Fabius  sends 
his  whole  baggage  before  him,  and  consequently  there  was 
no  occasion  to  make  a  road  for  this  purpose.  But  wherever 
such  roads  exist,  there  is  also  intercourse.  What  no  one 
could  have  expected,  was  the  presumption  of  leaving  a 
far  more  numerous  army  on  the  other  side  and  of  encamp- 
ing in  a  place,  where  the  loss  of  a  battle  became  complete 
destruction.  This  as  well  as  the  circumstance,  that  the 
Etruscans  according  to  Livy's  further  narrative  again  ap* 
peared  before  Sutrium^  and  that  Fabius  returns  again 
undisturbed  through  this  awful  mountain  forest  in  order 
to  compel  them  to  raise  the  siege,  so  that  the  presump- 
tion, which  riskt  the  existence  of  an  army,  would  have 
been  nothing  but  a  common  plundering  expedition,  and 
that  he  offers  battle  here,  which  according  to  his  own 
statement  was  placed  by  others  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Perusia, — ^makes  it  indeed  quite  evident,  that  the  simple 
narrative  of  Diodorus  is  the  correct  one,  though  it  is  true 
we  must  forego  all  the  more  minute  descriptions  in  it;  and 
that  Livy*s  consists  in  repeating  the  same  events  by  com- 
bining entirely  different  accounts. 

The  presence  of  an  Etruscan  army  on  the  Roman  side 
of  the  mountain  is  also  adopted  in  Livy*s  account ^^:  after 
a  defeat  like  that  which  he  had  just  described,  the  victor, 

^  (Here  a  N.  B.  is  found  in  the  margin.  The  passage  alladed  to 
is  perhaps  Liv/,  ix»  37 :  quantus  non  unqiuun  antea  ezercitus  ad  Satriiun 
^-euit) 
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however  strong  the  country  might  have  been,  would  still 
have  been  able  to  compel  the  other  party  to  a  complete 
retreat,  and  then  he  could  have  transferred  without  danger 
the  sufferings  of  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country.  The 
case  was  different^  if  that  victory  was  only  a  partial  advan- 
tage over  a  body  of  troops  sent  ahead,  and  the  main  force 
of  the  Etruscans  did  not  abandon  the  siege  of  Sutrium:  to 
effect  this  by  a  diversion,  if  it  was  not  advisable  to  attack 
&r  superiour  numbers  within  their  ramparts,  was  the  idea 
of  a  general  like  Fabius,  whose  consciouaness  of  his  powers 
freed  him  from  the  fetters  of  extreme  caution,  the  ob- 
servance of  which  as  a  general  rule  saved  Home  from  great 
misfortunes,  since  she  was  obliged  to  trust  her  wars  to 
generals  of  inferior  talents  also. 

After  that  battle  he  continued  for  a  considerable  while 
in  the  field  opposed  to  the  Etruscans,  and  seems  to  have 
communicated  his  plan  to  the  senate,  since  the  formation 
of  an  army  of  reserve  was  necessary,  if  the  enemy  should 
disregard  the  devastation  of  their  country  and  march 
against  Rome  itself.  During  this  interval  he  sent  one  of 
his  brothers,  who  possest  a  knowledge  of  the  Etruscan  lan- 
guagCt  in  disguise  through  Etruria,  in  order  to  sound  the 
sentiments  of  the  Umbrian  people  and  to  conclude  treaties 
with  those  whom  he  might  find  averse  to  the  Etruscans* 
But  this  envoy  found  every  where  such  a  disposition,  that 
he  did  not  disclose  himself  anywhere  till  he  arrived  among 
the  Camertians,  with  whose  senate  he  concluded  a  treaty, 
which  continued  to  exist,  till  all  the  Italicans  received 
the  Boman  fi»nchise,  and  was  extremely  advantageous  to 
them^^:  nevertheless  they  only  pledged  themselves  to 
lend  their  assistance,  if  the  Romans  should  advance  as  fiur 
as  their  territories. 

While  Q.  Fabius  was  expecting  the  return  of  his  en- 
voy, the  senate  must  have  forbidden  him  to  carry  his  plan 
into  effect,  and  he  must  have  refused  to  abandon  it:  for 

*"  Cicero,  pro  Balbo,  20.  (46.) 
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the  sending  of  five  legates  accompanied  by  two  tribunes  of 
the  people  to  compel  him  to  obedience,  was  such  an  extra- 
oTdinary  measure,  that  we  are  left  without  doubt  to  con- 
clude that  it  had  been  preceded  by  milder  attempts:  the 
sending  of  the  tribunes  could  have  had  no  other  object  but 
that  of  arresting  him.  But  before  this  embassy  reacht  the 
camp,  the  forbidden  undertaking  had  been  ventured  upon 
and  could  not  be  altered.  About  the  first  watch  of  the 
night  Fabius  sent  away  all  his  baggage:  this  was  followed 
by  the  infantry:  he  himself  after  sunrise  led  the  cavalry 
towards  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
connoitering;  towards  evening  he  returned  to  his  camp  and 
reacht  before  dark  those  who  had  gone  ahead.  At  sunrise 
the  army  saw  the  rich  fields  of  Etruria  spread  before  it, 
for  many  years  uninjured,  and  where  no  one  had  antici- 
pated an  invasion  of  the  enemy:  the  booty  was  immense*^: 
the  country-people  called  out  by  the  nobles  and  formed  into 
troops,  endeavoured  in  vain  to  put  a  stop  to  the  devasta- 
tion: they  were  disperst  and  suffered  great  loss.  A  regu* 
lar  army,  not  fix)m  the  Etruscan  cities  alone,  but  also  firom 
Umbria^  now  assembled  near  Perusia:  and  as  no  mention 
is  made  of  any  movement  of  the  army  which  kept  Sutrium 
blockaded^  either  in  the  rear  of  the  Fabian  army  or  in  the 
direction  of  Some,  it  is  l^e  less  conceivable,  that  the  great- 
est part  should  not  have  marcht  to  this  very  point,  while  the 
troops  of  a  single  city  sufficed  to  keep  a  place  blockadedi 
which  was  of  no  great  importance.  Some  of  the  annals^ 
which  Livy  had  before  him,  agree  with  Diodorus  in  placing 
the  great  and  decisive  battle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pe- 
rusia: but  we  can  hardly  be  permitted  to  understand  his 
egressions  literally,  according  to  which  it  would  appear, 
as  if  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Sutrium^  whither  Q. 


^  Diodonta,  xk.  35.  sajs,  that  he  laid  waate  Upper  Etruria:  BA 
«i|f  rS^  6fi6pmv  xApat  ffvM/ifiakA^i  it  is  probable  that  'OfifipUmw 
should  be  read  here:  compare  44.  In  this  case  the  RomanB  woold 
have  marcht  into  the  teirifiory  of  Penuia  through  that  of  Ameria  and 
Tadar. 
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Fabius  had  returned,  had  been  transferred  to  the  battle  of 
Perusia,  which  had  been  mentioned  by  those  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  former.^^  Nay,  this  accoimt  sotinds  so 
&buloii8,  that  one  would  scarcely  like  to  repeat  it,  if  it 
expressly  referred  to  the  battle  of  Perusia,  which  certainly 
forma  one  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  For  when  Bome  was  anxiously  expecting  the 
Jesuit  of  the  war  in  Etruria,  since  a  second  army  had  at  the 
same  time  been  defeated  in  Samnium  and  was  kept  en« 
closed,  and  when,  if  the  reserre-legions  had  been  sent  into 
Samnium  in  order  to  meet  the  more  pressing  danger,  it 
would  scarcely  have  had  the  means  of  saving  the  remains 
of  an  army  defeated  in  Etrutia,  it  received  intelligence  of 
a  complete  victory,  and  that  the  three  principal  towns, 
Panisia,  Cortona  and  Arretium  begged  for  peace  and  al- 
liance :  to  these  a  truce  for  thirty  years  was  granted. 

The  annals  have  in  their  way  paid  sufficient  homage 
to  the  &me  of  the  great  Q.  Fabius  by  the  enormous 
numbers  of  the  enemy,  which  they  report  to  have  been 
shun  and  taken  prisoners;  the  oldest  Roman  historian  be- 
longed  to  his  house;  and  we  know  scarcely  any  thing 
really  historical  of  the  deeds  of  the  man,  whom  his  contem- 
poraries justly  called  the  Greatest.  There  is  especially  in 
the  history  of  this  campaign  the  worst  of  all  perplexing 
harmonies,  the  repetition  of  the  same  occurrences,  that 
nothing  may  be  lost  of  accounts  which  are  entirely  diffe* 
rent;  and  this  too  is  done  so  badly,  that  one  may  boldly 
judge,  that  the  victory  of  Perusia,  which  Livy  describes  at 
the  end  of  the  campaign^,  and  after  which  this  city  sub- 
mitted to  receive  a  Roman  garrison  and  the  Etruscans 
sought  peace,  is  no  other  than  the  one  mentioned  by  such 
annals,  as  did  not  know  of  the  battle  of  Sutrium,  proba- 
bly, as  Diodorus  would  lead  us  to  conclude,  by  Fabius 
Pictor  himself. 

^  Earn  tam  claram  pagnam— ad  Ferusiam  pngnatam  qnidain  auctoiw 
sant  IX.  87. 
••  X.40. 
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It  might  indeed  be  suspected^  that  the  battle  at  lake 
Yadimo,  which  Livy  places  between  the  two,  is  likewise 
only  a  repetition,  since  Diodorus  in  truth  knows  nothing 
of  it,  but  mentions  after  the  peace  with  the  three  eastern 
towns,  the  taking  of  Gastula^  a  place,  which  has  otherwise 
become  unknown,  like  so  many  of  the  Etruscan  country* 
towns,  by  which  the  Etruscans  were  obliged  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Sutrium.  As  however  the  western  towns  had  not 
yet  laid  down  their  arms^^  there  is  no  internal  impro- 
bability to  prevent  our  allowing  the  reality  of  the  battle 
from  resting  on  the  testimony  of  Livy.  According  to  his 
account  Etruria  had  never  raised  such  a  numerous  and 
select  army  against  the  Romans,  and  curses  and  capital 
punishments  were  as  much  used  to  compel  them  to  re- 
main imder  the  standards  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy, 
as  they  had  been  to  assemble  them  at  first.^     This  army 


**  Those  in  the  east  were  threatened  bj  the  Ganis,  who,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected,  allowed  snch  a  moment  to  pass  by  without  availing  themselTes  of 
it:  and  the  internal  disturbances  at  Arretium  (x.  3.  5),  which  a  few  years 
afterwards  led  them  to  seek  the  interference  of  the  Bomans,  betray,  that  their 
internal  condition  was  rotten. 

"  This  is  perhaps  the  meaning  of  a  lex  aacrata  in  war:  but  the 
meaning  of  the  expression,  (juum  vir  virum  legitset,  is  not  so  clear; 
but  the  best  explanation  of  it  probably  is,  that  the  generals  first 
called  out  a  number  of  the  most  trustworthy,  and  that  each  of  these 
selected  one  known  to  him,  and  so  on, — One  is  weary  of  pointing  out 
the  inconsistencies,  which  the  Roman  historian  passes  over  care- 
lessly: here  is  an  instance  of  one  of  the  most  glaring.  After  the 
Etruscans  are  said  to  hare  lost  60,000  men  at  Sutrium — consequently 
not  less  than  100,000  since  the  opening  of  the  campaign — and  after 
the  three  largest  towns  had  withdrawn,  they  raise  a  more  numerous 
army  than  ever:  consequently  not  less  than  100,000  men  from  a 
country,  which,  after  the  separation  of  the  three  towns,  was  much 
smaller  than  modem  Tuscany,  and  which,  excluding  the  eastern 
towns  and  the  lower  valley  of  the  Amo,  then  a  marsh,  contained  a 
population  surely  infinitely  below  the  million,  which  is  about  the 
population  of  modem  Tuscany.  Such  a  numerous  army,  which  was 
not  inferiour  to  the  Bomans  in  resolution  and  perseverance,  is  then 
said  to  have  been  beaten  and  destroyed  by  a  consular  army  which 
could  scarcely  have  amounted  to  10,000  men  at  the   end  of  the  cam- 
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met  the  Bomans  near  lake  Vadimo,  a  sulphureous  piece 
of  water,  which  fills  a  crater  that  has  sunk  down^  on  the 
road  firom  Falerii  to  Perusia,  and  on  the  shores  of  which 
nearly  thirty  years  later  the  battle  was  fought,  which  made 
Etruria  subject  to  Rome.  Here  the  army  of  the  western 
towns  might  certainly  have  met  the  Roman  one  returning 
to  relieve  Sutrium,  and  have  defeated  the  Umbrians,  be- 
fore they  could  efiect  their  imion.  This  battle  is  said  to 
have  been  fought  with  such  obstinacy,  that  after  the  troops 
of  reserve  were  exhausted  on  both  sides,  the  Roman 
knights  mixt  in  the  ranks  of  the  in&ntry  and  thus  at  last 
decided  the  battle. 

After  such  a  glorious  campaign  Q.  Fabius  had  the 
most  brilliant  triumph^  and  was  exempted  firom  the  law, 
that  he  might  be  elected  again  for  the  next  year.  From 
the  statement  in  the  Fasti,  that  he  triumpht  on  the  ides 
of  November  as  proconsul,  we  see  that  the  elections  were 
held  in  that  year  by  interrexes,  that  the  consular  year  had 
ended  before  the  middle  of  November,  and  that  firom  those 
elections,  tmtil  new  interreigns  again  pusht  the  commence- 
ment still  forwarder,  it  did  not  begin  till  after  the  day 
of  his  triumph,  probably  on  the  first  of  December. 

In  the  third  year  of  the  war  439  (445)  no  army  of  the 
confederates  seems  to  have  been  collected:  the  Tarquinians 
obtained  a  peace  for  forty  years:  and  after  a  few  fortified 
places  had  been  taken  in  the  Volsinian  territory,  all  the 
other  Etruscan  people  purchast  truce  for  a  year  by  giving 
pay  and  clothing  to  the  Roman  aimy.  Either  the  consul 
Decius  had  now  disbanded  the  army,  and  the  troops,  which 
he  kept  assembled  between  Rome  and  Tusculumy  had 
been  hastily  collected,  when  the  Umbrians  threatened  to 
attack  Rome  itself,  or  they  mistrusted  the  conscientious- 
ness of  the  Etruscans,  for  Q.  Fabius  received  orders  to 
lead  his  army  out  of  Samnium  against  the  enemy^  who  still 

paign:  and  the  yictors  after  such  a  day  are  said  to  have  gained  even 
another  battle:  nay,  wonld  hare  been  strong  enough,  to  take  the 
extremely  strong  forfereis  of  Fenisia,  if  it  had  not  lairendcredl 
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remained  firom  the  Etruscan  war.  The  Umbrians  sub- 
mitted with  unexampled  cowardice :  but  it  is  in  truth  in- 
credible and  sounds  like  a  fairy-tale,  when  we  are  told,  that 
after  being  drawn  up  in  battle-array  they  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  run  down  by  the  Romans  and  led  away  pri- 
soners, without  making  any  resistance.  On  the  other  hand 
it  seems  qtdte  certain,  that  at  least  the  majority  of  the 
Umbrian  people  submitted,  though  they  probably  did  not 
yet  become  permanently  subject  to  Rome:  this  protec- 
torate would  have  compelled  Rome  to  engage  in  wars  with 
the  Gauls.  The  Ocriculanians,  to  whom  an  alliance  was 
granted,  seem  on  the  contrary  to  have  been  the  only 
people  that  formed  a  permanent  relation  with  Rome :  the 
situation  of  their  town  rendered  them  important  to  the 
Romans.  From  this  time  Livy  does  not  speak  at  all  of 
the  Etruscans  for  the  next  six  years;  it  therefore  appears, 
that  the  truce  was  prolonged  from  year  to  year,  each  time 
imdoubtedly  at  the  price  of  new  payments  and  supplies: 
and  this  is  the  more  probable,  as  after  the  transitory  hos- 
tilities of  the  year  445  (451),  only  a  two  years'  truce,  pur- 
ehast  by  a  year's  pay  and  provisions  for  two  months,  is 
again  agreed  upon,  instead  of  an  indefinite  peace  or  one 
concluded  for  a  length  of  time.  It  is  remarkable  that  in 
this  year  the  internal  dissensions  of  the  Arretinians,  where 
the  Gilnian  house  lived  in  exile,  called  a  Roman  army  into 
those  distant  regions,  and  that  the  exiles  were  led  back  by 
the  Romans.  It  seems  that  even  as  early  as  this  Rome 
ruled  over  the  Italian  allies  through  the  influence  of  the 
Optimates,  while  the  people  was  always  inclined  to  give 
ear  to  the  counsels,  which  tempted  it  to  try  to  shake  off 
the  dominion:  even  when  this  might  lead  to  greater  op- 
pression and  ruin.  Some  annals  confined  the  object  of 
the  Roman  campaign  to  this  armed  mediation :  a  dictator 
had  however  been  appointed,  and  the  Fasti»  which  recorded 
his  triumph,  agree  with  those  accounts,  which  assigned  to 
this  war  hard-fought  battles  and  a  brilliant  victory.  But 
what  reader  would  recollect  the  particulars  of  such  battlesy 
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if  the  historian^  who  undertakes  to  represent  Roman  his- 
tory with  very  different  objects  from  what  was  the  case 
eighteen  himdred  years  ago^  should  give  an  abridgment  of 
a  narrative,  which  rests  on  no  certain  foundation  in  any 
single  point?  What  is  unavoidable  in  a  great  and  con-» 
nected  war  like  that  with  the  SamniteSj  and  may  fiimish 
us  with  results,  would  be  quite  useless  in  isolated  occurr 
rencies.  It  is  however  well  worthy  of  notice,  that  the 
Soman  army  penetrates  now  into  the  territory  of  Bu-^ 
sellae;  consequently  the  Tarquinians  allowed  them  a  free 
and  safe  passage  conformably  to  the  peace. 

During  the  continuance  of  the  new  truce  the  Umbiian 
Nequinum,  situated  on  a  steep  and  inaccessible  hUl,  was 
betrayed  to  the  Somans  in  447  (453)  after  a  long  and 
fruitless  blockade.  The  title  of  the  triumph  celebrated 
after  this  important  conquest  mentions  the  Samnites  also, 
which  indicates,  that  Samnites,  enlisted  at  least  apparently 
without  the  participation  of  their  government, — ^which  they 
seem  to  have  been  permitted  to  do  for  any  forein  service, — > 
took  part  in  the  defense  of  an  extremely  strong  town,  the 
loss  of  which  rendered  almost  impossible  the  communica* 
tion  between  Samnium,  Umbria  and  Etruria,  which  had 
already  become  so  very  difEcult,  and  made  it  such  that 
nothing  but  rashness  would  attempt  it.  With  this  view 
Rome  sent  a  colony  into  the  conquered  town,  which 
changed  its  name  into  Namia. 

New  swarms  of  Gauls  continued  to  leave  their  mother- 
country  and  march  from  time  to  time  over  the  Alps;  and 
as  happened  during  the  age  of  the  German  migrations, 
they  were  almost  as  formidable  to  their  kinsmen  already 
settled  in  the  country,  as  their  ancestors  had  been  to  the 
old  inhabitants;  for  they  demanded  to  be  received  and  to 
have  a  share  in  the  land.  The  Cisalpinians  induced  such 
a  host  in  447  (453]  by  presents  and  the  promise  of  assist- 
ance, to  seek  new  homes  and  to  march  towards  Etruria:  in 
like  manner,  the  threatened  Etruscans  turned  the  storm 
from  themselves  against  Rome,  although  a  peace  had  ex- 
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istcd  between  the  republic  and  the  Cisalpinians  for  the  last 
thirty  years.  The  Bomans  were  still  afraid  of  meeting  the 
Gauls  in  the  open  field,  although  they  had  no  other  ene- 
mies at  the  time.  The  Roman  territory,  at  least  the  coun- 
try of  the  Roman  subjects,  was  laid  waste  with  impimity, 
and  the  Gauls  retiuned  across  the  Apenuines  laden  with 
rich  booty.  But  here  quarrels  arose  respecting  its  distri- 
bution, in  which  they  destroyed  one  another.  This  is  the 
account  given  by  Polybius*^*  of  these  occurrences,  an  older 
and  incomparably  more  trustworthy  authority  than  most  of 
the  annalists,  whom  Livy  usually  follows,  and  after  whose 
example  he  is  probably  silent  in  this  case  too  respecting 
the  devastation  of  the  Roman  territory.  The  Etruscans 
according  to  him  bought  off  the  Gauls,  but  were  cheated 
by  them  of  the  gold  with  which  they  had  intended  to  hire 
their  assistance  against  the  Romans.  The  ravages  suffered 
by  the  Romans  were  revenged  in  the  same  year  by  their 
laying  waste  the  open  country  and  villages  of  Etruria.  In 
the  following  year  448  (454)  the  third  Samnite  war  began; 
which  is  so  imited  with  the  Etruscan  in  its  most  import- 
ant occurrences,  that  the  history  of  the  two  cannot  be 
separated. 

♦*  II.  19. 
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INTERNAL  HISTORY  FROM  THE 
CAUDINE  PEACE  DOWN  TO  THE  THIRD 

SAMNITE  WAR. 


A.6  Capua  was  a  part  of  the  Roman  state,  it  may  be 
comprised  in  the  internal  history.  Wardens  (prae/ecti)  had 
been  sent  thither *9*  from  the  year  431  (436),  and  the 
pretor  L.  Furius  composed  laws  for  the  city.  Livy,  who 
relates  this,  adds,  that  the  Campanians  had  requested  both, 
as  a  remedy  for  the  internal  disturbances,  which  had  worn 
out  their  state.  But  the  commentatoi*s  have  been  justly 
surprised,  how  a  magistrate  under  the  Oscan  name  of 
Meddix  tuticus  could  have  afterwards  been  at  the  head 
of  the  Campanian  republic :  and  we  may  remark  in  addi- 
tion, that  the  dignity  and  estimation,  which  Capua  enjoyed 
down  to  the  war  with  Hannibal^  exclude  every  thought  of 
this  city  having  been  degraded  to  the  most  complete  state 
of  subjection.  But  since  brief  statements  of  this  kind  can 
least  of  all  be  rejected  as  fictitious,  it  remains  for  us  to 
endeavour  to  understand  them.  That  a  magistrate  of  a 
city  which  was  most  friendly  to  it,  should  have  been  called 
to  legislate^  would  have  been  something  quite  common. 
When  confusion    prevailed    in  their  domestic  affairs,  the 

^*  IAyj,  IX.  20.  The  reading  of  the  good,  nay  of  almost  all  ma- 
ntucripts,  Capuam  instead  of  Capuae,  is  approved  of  by  Gronovius, 
and  is  unquestionably  correct:  I>rakenborch  has  rejected  it  on  totally  false 
grounds. 

VOL.  III.  U 
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nations  of  antiquity  thought  of  any  thing  rather  than  of 
expecting  relief  from  the  collective  deliberation  of  legislative 
assemblies,  nay  the  idea  would  have  appeared  to  them  sense- 
less; and  that  Capua  was  suffering  from  unfortunate  dis- 
sensions, is  rendered  probable  by  the  division  between  the 
nobility  and  commonalty  in  the  Latin  war.  The  appoint- 
ment of  a  prefect  too  might  only  be  a  temporary 
measure,  desired  by  the  Roman  party  itself,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  success  of  their  adversaries  during  the  Samnite 
war,  but  who  nevertheless  realised  their  inconsiderate 
wishes  a  few  years  afterwards.  But  it  is  still  more  pro- 
bable, that  even  if  the  Roman  pretor  gave  a  constitu- 
tion to  the  city,  the  nomination  of  the  prefects  belonged 
to  the  Campanians  themselves,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
this  constitution. 

Considering  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Falemian  dis- 
trict, which  was  distributed  among  plebeians,  considering 
the  many  kinds  of  intercourse,  which  the  connubium  and 
the  commercium  must  have  produced  in  the  city  of  Capua 
rich  in  all  kinds  of  industry^  nay  in  all  the  Campanian 
towns,  considering  too  the  partiality  of  the  Romans  for 
usury,  there  must  have  been  a  great  number  of  Roman 
citizens  settled  permanently  in  Campania,  as  was  sub- 
sequently the  case  in  the  provinces.  Nothing  could 
be  said  against  such  persons  being  obliged  to  bring 
their  cases  against  natives  before  a  Campanian  magistrate: 
the  case  was  however  worse,  when  a  native  accused  such 
an  one  before  a  magistrate  of  his  own  nation,  since  the 
foreiner  is  likely  to  suffer  injustice;  but  that  a  Quirite 
should  have  accused  another  before  a  magistrate  of  an 
isopolite  state,  could  evidently  not  be  allowed.  This 
want  of  a  real  judicial  authority  was  however  probably 
not  nearly  so  great  an  evil,  as  that  all  legal  transactions, 
which  proceeded  from  a  Roman  magistrate,  could  not  take 
place  at  all.  Such  an  urgent  want  must  have  been  sup- 
plied in  the  same  way  as  it  was  in  the  provinces:  and  how 
this  was  done,  may  be  seen  from  a  comparison  of  this  state- 
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ment  of  Livy  with  a  well  known  passage  of  Festus,*^  The 
people  elected  prefects^  every  year,  to  exercise  jurisdic- 
tion at  Capua,  Cuma  and  eight  other  Campanian  towns, — 
that  is,  for  the  collective  body  of  fioman  citizens  dwelling 
or  sojourning  in  each,  which  was  certainly  called  conventus, 
as  in  the  provinces,  and  formed  a  community.  That  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  think  here  of  the  condition  of  Capua, 
which  commenced  after  the  revolt,  when  the  whole 
Campanian  commonwealth  was  destroyed,  is  proved  by 
Cuma  too  being  among  the  ten  towns^^,  whose  fidelity 
secured  for  it  all  its  rights^  and  also  Puteoli,  which 
became  a  colony  after  the  war  with  Hannibal.  The 
admixture  of  erroux  in  Festus's  own  view  cannot  mislead 
us.  Here^  as  with  regard  to  the  wardens  appointed  by  the 
prctor,  an  earlier  period  previous  to  that  war  is  meant: 
nay  the  prefect  at  Capua  ^  surely  became  a  magistrate  for 
the  whole  population  from  the  circumstance,  that  there 
was  no  other  Campanian  magistracy. 

It  is  probable  that  these  corporations  issued  the  coins 
with  the  inscription  Romanom^^  since  Campania  is  acknow- 
ledged both  from  the  coinage  and  the  execution  to  be  the 
coimtry  where  they  were  struck;  in  the  same  manner  it 
may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  evident,  that  they  are  more 
ancient  than  the  silver-coinage  at  Rome. 

Now  since  Capua  revolted  in  the  following  year,  strong 
iBuspicions  must  have  prevailed,  that  the  conspirators  had 
accomplices  in  Rome  itself,  or  at  least  protectors  on  ac- 
count of  the  intermarriages  of  the  high  nobility  in  the  two 
cities:  for  the  dictator  C.  Maenius  was  commissioned  gene- 
rally to  enquire  into  any  plots  and  conspiracies  against  the 

^*  8.  y.  praefecturaew 

"  The  nmnber  in  Festasis  incnrablj  corrapt. 

•^  (In  the  margin:  N.B.  Formiae, Fundi,  Anngnia,  Fnisino.) 

••  li\7,  xxti.  16. 

^  From  the  nominative  Romcu ;  as  Campos  instead  of  Cam' 
panus.  (Over  the  word  coins  there  is  a  N.B.  Compare  MulkrV 
Etrasker,  i.  34.  note  76.) 

u  2 
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republic,  though  the  jurisdiction  was  surely  still  preserved 
for  the  people.  But  the  nation  must  at  that  time  have 
been  internally  in  a  distracted  state,  since  a  long  and 
exhausting  war  always  produces  corruption,  carries  away 
the  best,  enriches  the  unworthiest,  and  reduces  every 
thing  to  a  state  of  barbarism.  We  can  perceive  party 
spirit  in  the  hostility  between  L.  Papirius  Cursor  and  Q. 
Fabius:  and  Livy  himself  intimates,  that  the  nobles  car- 
ried on  intrigues  and  entered  into  illegal  conspiracies 
to  decide  the  elections.  These  transgressions  were  fo- 
rein  to  the  old  feuds  of  the  estates:  and  the  nobility 
of  the  one  was  not  less  guilty  than  that  of  the  other: 
pure  minds  in  both  were  equally  inclined  to  combat  the 
evil.  The  dictator  was  a  plebeian;  the  friend  whom  he 
chose  for  his  master  of  the  horse,  M.  Foslius,  was  a  pa- 
trician: both  equally  blameless.*'^  Both  conducted  their 
enquiries  without  sparing  and  without  fear  of  man.  The 
number  of  the  accused  increast  only  too  much,  and  it  is 
inconceivable^  with  what  hope  they  could  have  invoked 
the  protection  of  the  tribunes  against  a  dictator:  they 
might  however  have  assumed  the  appearance  of  perse- 
cuted persons,  and  not  have  been  afraid  of  accusing 
those  who  brought  their  intrigues  to  light,  that  other  en- 
quirers might  bring  them  also  before  the  court  as  guilty 
of  the  same  offense,  if  ofi&nse  it  was.  The  dictator  and 
his  fnend  now  laid  down  their  dignity  and  demanded 
of  the  consids   a  trial,  which  declared  their  innocence; 

^^  Let  no  one  call  it  a  love  of  censoring  the  weaknesses  of  livj,  when  I 
refute  his  making  C.  Maenius  accuse  the  patricians;  hat  it  is  in  troth  a 
consequence  of  the  knowledge  of  soch  prejudices  like  those  which  we  hare 
witnessed  from  our  childhood,  in  which  the  accosations  sometimes  preyail 
against  one  and  sometimes  against  the  other  order,  that  the  writer 
who  has  plainly  declared  that  the  equilihrimn  of  the  orders  is  per- 
fection, and  has  exprest  himself  against  the  person  who  idij  and« 
shortsightedly  opposed  this  equilihrium  after  it  had  hoen  attained,  should 
defend  the  same  person  against  a  literary  attack,  harmless  thongh  it  be, 
hot  which,  if  it  had  in  reality  existed  in  the  mind,  would  but  too  soon  haTe 
destroyed  that  equilibrium. 
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perhaps  they  wisht  themselves  to  put  an  end  to  enquiries, 
which  extended  without  limits,  and  which  during  the  time 
of  such  a  heavy  war  necessarily  produced  more  mischief 
than  good.  Among  those  that  were  accused  and  acquitted, 
was  Q.  Publilius  Philo  also,  whose  repeated  consul- 
ships were  deserved  and  of  advantage  to  his  country,  but 
probably  not  due  to  merit  alone  nor  to  the  general  necessities. 
Livy  relates^  that  the  investigations,  which  were  begun 
with  great  zeal,  were  undertaken  in  'vain  against  those 
who  stood  high  in  the  nation,  and  gradually  sunk  down 
to  persons  less  and  less  important,  till  they  died  away 
imperceptibly:  he  adds  that  intrigues  and  conspiracies 
acted  too  powerfully  against  the  endeavours  to  discover 
and  pimish  them.  A  statement,  which  may  be  considered 
more  certain  than  almost  every  thing  which  he  relates  of 
the  wars,  and  which  could  scarcely  have  been  contained  in 
the  annals,  or  if  he  found  it  in  the  later  ones^  perhaps  in 
Macer^  was  revealed  by  the  fate  of  the  Mamilian  andVarian 
rogations. 

The  alteration  in  the  old  laws  of  debt,  which  Livy  relates 
under  the  year  424  (429),  probably  belongs,  as  has  been 
conjectured  long  ego,  to  the  dictatorship  of  C.  Poetelius 
Libo,  whose  consulship  in  that  year  may  easily  have  been 
the  cause  of  the  mistake,  Besides  the  passage  of  Yarro^^ 
already  quoted  by  Sigonius,  which  can  be  emended  with 
sufficient  certainty,  notwithstanding  all  the  corruptions  in 
the  manuscript,  two  narratives  quite  independent  of  one 
another,  which  derived  the  misfortune  of  the  impoverisht 
youth  from  the  disgrace  of  Caudium,  attest  that  the  prevail- 
ing tradition  placed  this  advance  of  plebeian  liberty  after 
the  consulship  of  Poetelius.* 

In  this  period,  in  which  the  events  continue  to  be  almost 
entirely  uncertain,  Boman  history  still  acquires  sufficient 
distinctness  and  minuteness,  to  allow  us  to  disceiii  the  per- 

•^  De  ling.  Lat  vii.  5.  (vi,  p.  101.) 
'  Compare  above,  p.  156. 
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8onal  character  of  more  tlian  one  man,  as  in  contemporary 
history,  ^hich  abnost  always  admits  a  just  and  decisivei 
opinion  upon  the  whole  character  of  an  important  man, 
though  it  is  exposed  to  a  false  judgement  in  particular  cases. 
Appius  Claudius,  who  was  surnamed  the  Blind  from  the 
misfortune  which  befell  him  in  his  old  age,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  in  the  history  of  the  fifth  century- 
He  has  to  thank  the  inflexibility  of  his  counsel  when 
Pyrrhus  oiFered  peace,  that  he  is  mentioned  by  the  best 
citizens  of  later  times  with  reverence  and  gratitude.  He  has 
also  to  thank  the  great  works  he  undertook,  that  he  is 
known  by  thousands  at  least  vaguely,  who  are  acquainted 
with  scarcely  any  others  among  his  contemporaries,  and 
those  only  by  solitary  features  which  have  past  into  books 
of  general  circulation,  while  they  know  scarcely  any  thing 
of  a  man  belonging  to  the  same  time  and  order,  and  to 
whom  Rome  owed  her  welGire  in  peace  and  war,  Q.  Fabius. 
A  character  like  his  would  not  be  surprising  in  Greek  his- 
tory; but  in  that  of  Eome,  especially  in  the  days  of  the 
good  old  time,  it  is  very  strange,  as  well  as  mysterious  by 
its  contradictions;  for  we  can  scarcely  conceive  of  a  striving 
after  tyranny  at  Rome,  which  might  elsewhere  indeed 
attempt  the  opposite  ways,  on  which  he  appears  at  different 
times.  It  belongs  in  truth  to  Rome's  most  extraordinary 
good  fortune,  that  the  great  things  which  he  undertook 
produced  lasting  advantage,  and  that  the  evil  which  pro- 
ceeded from  him  was  frustrated  by  better  citizens,  so  that 
there  could  be  no  question  whether  his  existence  was  again 
or  a  curse :  while  in  the  history  of  other  nations  men  of 
extraordinary  mental  powers  have  often  been  led  by 
accident,  nay  have  been  driven,  to  be  only  the  evil  demons 
of  their  country. 

In  the  year  436  (442)  Appius  Claudius  was  elected 
censor  with  C.  Plautius,  without  having  been  consul  previ- 
ously:  certainly  a  very  unusual  case,  though  on  account  of 
the  incompleteness  of  the  Fasti,  it  cannot  be  asserted  that 
it  was  unprecedented,  especially  since  the  pretorship  and 
the  curule  edileship  were  then  held  in  far  higher  estimation 
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than  afterwards.  Now  if  the  cause  of  this  unusual  case 
may  have  been  the  unfavourable  disposition  of  the  majority 
of  the  senate  to  Appius,  which,  though  it  had  long  lost  the 
right  of  a  preliminary  decision,  could  prevent  his  election  to 
the  consulship  by  personal  influence,  nay  even  by  the  con- 
sul or  whoever  presided  in  his  place  at  the  election  directly 
refusing  to  take  votes  for  him,  it  would  thus  be  explained 
at  once,  how  the  thought  might  have  occurred  to  him  of  in- 
sulting the  senators  by  excluding  his  personal  enemies  and 
admitting  the  sons  of  freedmen.  Since  the  veto  in  every 
college  decided  the  question  when  opinions  were  divided^ 
C.  Plautius  might  have  legally  annulled  this  mischievous 
proceeding;  and  since  the  new  list  was  not  recognised  at 
all,  it  might  only  have  been,  that  the  veto  exercised  by  him 
was  overlookt  in  history,  if  it  were  not  stated^  that  he  laid 
down  his  office  from  shame^  which  perhaps  indicates  a  weak 
character,  that  allowed  itself  to  be  overborne  by  insolence 
and  was  only  anxious  to  screen  its  own  honour. 

Now  when  this  mischief  was  frustrated,  since  the  tri- 
bunes were  unanimous  in  favour  of  the  consuls  and  the 
existing  senate, — for  it  was  not  a  question  relating  to  anti- 
quated claims  of  rank,  but  one  affecting  the  authority  and 
the  existence  of  the  government  and  the  aristocracy  of  both 
orders*^*, — and  when  the  weakness  of  C.  Plautius  had 
removed  all  legal  obstacles,  Appius,  now  sole  censor,  ap- 
plied himself  to  an  undertaking,  which  was  no  longer 
merely  an  insult  like  his  former  election  of  senators,  but 
produced  a  real  radical  change  in  the  state. 

It  is  clear  even  from  the  custom  of  the  Fasti,  in  which 
both  the  father  and  the  grandfather  are  mentioned,  and 
from  the  well-known  statement,  that  the  sons  of  freedmen 
were  formerly  comprised  with  them  in  the  class  of  the 
libertini,  that  two  &ee  ancestors,  just  as  much  as  landed 
property  or  at  least  an  agricultural  occupation,  and  not 
carrying  on  commerce  and  a  handicraft,  formed  the  con- 
ditions by  which  persons  had  the  right  of  belonging  to  the 
^'  (In  the  margin  of  the  manuscript  there  is  a  N  Ji.) 
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plebeian  order.  That  a  municeps,  who  proved  that  he 
possest  these  qualifications,  might  demand  to  be  registered 
in  a  tribe,  is  extremely  probable;  that  when  new  tribes 
were  formed,  only  those  were  registered  in  them  according 
to  the  same  conditions,  who  would  have  belonged  to  the 
plebs,  if  they  had  been  old  citizens,  cannot  admit  of  doubt; 
the  others  also  became  citizens,  but  only  erarians.  It  is 
further  clear,  that  the  libertini  had  just  as  little  share  as 
the  other  erarians  in  the  rights  granted  to  the  plebs,  and 
that  the  latter  jealously  defended  them  against  the  usurpa- 
tion of  those  that  had  no  claims.  By  this  very  circum- 
stance the  extension  of  the  constitution  became  an  unmixt 
good  for  the  commonwealth,  and  however  much  one  may 
censure  the  narrowminded  selfishness  which  excludes  others 
from  the  same  rights  that  one  has  gained  for  oneself,  still 
the  most  salutary  dam  was  raised  against  an  unbridled 
popular  nile,  and  an  aristocracy  of  freemen  became  establisht 
along  with  that  of  the  nobles. 

Such  was  the  general  rule;  but  the  power  of  the  censors 
to  register  persons  in  the  tribes  and  to  strike  them  out,  as 
well  as  in  the  knighthood  and  in  the  senate,  was  surely  not 
so  limited  as  to  oblige  them  to  refuse  absolutely  to  a  worthy 
libertinus  the  plebeian  honours,  provided  he  fulfilled  the 
conditions,  which  he  had  in  his  power:  that  is,  if  he  re- 
nounced the  calling  of  his  order  and  proved  that  he  was  the 
owner  of  quiritarian  landed  property.  Nay,  it  would  seem 
that  even  these  limitations  were  establisht  only  by  the 
nature  of  the  case  and  by  custom,  and  that  the  legal 
arrangement  was  framed  in  as  general  a  way  and  with 
merely  a  moral  view,  as  for  the  senate :  consequently  it  was 
those  who  deserved  it  that  were  to  be  honoured  thus;  for 
if  Appius  had  broken  the  letter  of  the  law,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  been  punisht  sooner  or  later. 

That  persons  were  obliged,  even  after  the  innovation 
of  Appius,  to  renounce  trade,  which  was  considered  ignoble^ 
in  order  to  lay  claim  to  the  plebeian  honours,  is  shewn 
by  the  example  of  Cn.  Flavins,  who  was  only  admitted  as 
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eligible  to  the  edilcship,  when  he  had  declared  upon  oath 
that  he  would  give  up  his  business  as  a  notary  ^^:  and  this 
calling,  according  to  what  Livy  relates  from  Macer,  was 
quite  as  insuperable  an  obstacle  in  the  way  to  the  lower 
magistracies. 

The  erarians  and  the  libertini,  who  were  comprised  in 
them,  were  by  no  means  a  mob  destitute  of  organisation, 
but  they  too  were  united  in  guilds,  in  which  they 
exercised  and  enjoyed  honours  peculiar  to  their  body,  with 
the  hope  of  acquiring  by  merit  even  the  higher  plebeian 
honour^;  and  acquiescing  in  the  prospect  of  its  being 
open  to  their  posterity,  if  they  were  willing  to  exchange 
more  lucrative  gains  and  a  life  free  from  danger  for  the  ple- 
beian iron  of  the  plough  and  the  sword.^  Along  with  this 
they  shared  in  the  right  of  election,  though  they  were  not 
eligible  themselves;  but  as  a  great  part  of  their  property 
was  not  taken  into  account,  they  ranked  in  lower  classes 
than  a  plebeian,  who  had  an  equal  fortune.  That  they 
voted  in  the  centuries,  the  most  general  assembly  of  the 
whole  nation,  cannot  be  rendered  improbable  by  their 
being  excluded  from  military  service  except  when  a  gene- 
ral levy  was  ordained.  For  when  for  example  a  soldier 
in  each  century  was  taken  for  the  hastates  from  each 
tribe,  the  citizens  of  the  same  century,  who  belonged  to 
no  tribe,  were  still  not  taken.  And  now  that  the  comitia 
of  the  centuries  were  convoked  less  and  less  frequently,  the 
easier  course  was  more  commonly  adopted,  for  the  tribunes 
to  propose  an  ordinance  of  the  senate  for  the  acceptance  of 
the  plebs  in  the  tribes.  Thus  the  centuries  lost  much  of 
the  importance  of  their  share  in  the  soverainty;  in  addition 
to  which  the  elections  to  the  newly  created  offices,  with  the 

•w  Livy,  a.  46;  Gellins,  vi.  9. 

*  (In  the  margin :  N.B.  N.B.) 

*  There  can  he  no  doubt  that  the  people  at  Rome,  as  well  as  at  Athena^ 
fewarded  manificent  liberality:  without  the  orators  we  should  not  know 
trhot  was  done  at  Athens  in  this  way  either.  At  Rome  the  instanoe  o* 
^orratia  is  well  known:  Gdlius,  vi.  7. 
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sole  exception  of  the  pretorship,  were  entrusted  to  the 
tribes  and  not  to  the  centuries.  Another  relation,  in  which 
they  were  mi^t  and  stood  on  an  equality  with  the  citizens 
of  the  higher  order,  if  not  with  the  patricians  themselves, 
was  that  of  pagani  and  montanij  a  division  which  was 
analogous  to  the  Attic  demes,  and  referred  to  the  land  and 
the  habitation.  The  mantes  were  quite  distinct  from  the 
seven  hills,  and,  strangely  enough  contain  under  this  name 
even  the  valley  of  the  Subura;  they  are  almost  without 
doubt  a  division  of  the  part  enclosed  in  the  Servian  pome- 
rium,  which  had  no  relation  at  all  to  the  fortified  en- 
closure.*'^ 

The  ancient  guilds  were  nine  in  number^:  pipers,  gold- 
smiths, carpenters,  dyers,  curriers,  tanners,  coppersmiths, 
potters  and  other  artizans  together.  That  each  as  a  true 
corporation  had  its  presidents,  property  and  special  religi- 
ous rites,  may  be  asserted  with  perfect  certainty  from  the 
examples  of  later  times:  the  institution  of  them  belonged 
to  the  remotest  times  and  was  therefore  ascribed  to  Numa. 
But  even  in  very  ancient  times  there  were  certainly  other 
trades  also  united  in  guilds,  such  as  the  bankers,  merchants, 
watermen  of  the  river,  and  butchers;  the  most  respectable 
of  all  however  was  that  of  the  notaries  or  scribae^  all 
libertini,  so  that,  as  has  been  already  remarkt,  plebeian 
honours  were  incompatible  with  this  calling. 

The  art  of  writing,  which  is  at  the  present  day  still  very 
general  in  the  East,  was  certainly  not  uncommon  at  Rome 
in  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  although  it  was 
only  applied  to  the  wants  of  ordinary  life,  to  which  even  the 
scanty  records  of  historical  matters  belonged;  for  literature 
it  was  scarcely  employed  at  all.     But  in  public  business  at 

*^  (Compare  VoL  i.  note  931.) 

*  Plutarch,  Kama,  p.  71.  D.  Here  also  the  nnmber  three  appean.  The 
time  18  perhaps  already  come,  when  it  is  saperflnons  to  point  out  what  a 
groat  mistake  a  person  makes  in  seeing  in  the  gnilds,  to  which  no  Qairite 
and  still  less  a  patrician  oovdd  belong,  a  means  of  breaking  up  the  earliest 
tribes  into  subdiyisions. 
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Borne  there  was  a  great  d^al  of  detailed  writing;  the  custom 
of  making  literal  records  of  judicial  and  administrative 
transactions,  of  which  so  many  examples  are  extant  as  acta^ 
was  certainly  derived  from  very  ancient  times:  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  senate  were  registered;  the  ordinances 
written  down  in  due  form:  the  pretorian  transactions  were 
certainly  not  entrusted  to  memory  alone:  the  census  by 
itself  occasioned  an  immense  quantity  of  writing;  the  whole 
management  of  the  finances  and  the  questorship  still  more. 
With  all  this  no  son  of  a  free-bom  Koman  had  anything  to 
do;  it  belonged  to  the  calling  of  the  notaries,  except  so  far 
as  slaves  trained  for  the  purpose  were  employed  therein,  who 
however  after  their  manumission  probably  purchast  their 
admission  into  the  close  guilds.  Thus  there  was  by  no 
means  wanting  in  antiquity  the  most  essential  part  of  the 
business,  which  occupies  and  supports  the  class  of  officials, 
who,  though  subordinates  in  reality,  are  not  always  so  in  ap* 
pearance;  but  &r  from  being  coni^dered  as  a  preparatory 
training  for  public  business^  it  was  divided  from  these 
honours  by  an  insurmountable  gulf.  Besides  this  public 
business  the  notaries  obtained  rich  profits  firom  making 
private  documents. 

This  guild, — ^feeling  itself  to  be  an  indispensable  in- 
strument of  the  government,  and  increasing  in  importance 
and  wealth,  as  the  state  extended,  and  as  partly  the  go* 
vemmentand  partly  the  financial  companies,  which  had 
existed  long  before,  wanted  a  constantly  increasing  number 
of  bookkeepers  and  clerks, — ^laid  claim  towards  the  end  of 
the  republic,  when  wealth  in  moveable  property  constituted 
a  second  and  really  more  powerful  nobility,  to  form  a  third 
estate  as  a  collective  body  of  officials:  and  this  claim  was 
in  reality  granted  to  it.  In  the  days  of  Appius  the 
Blind  it  had  not  yet  raised  itself  so  high:  it  was  not  yet 
separated  from  the  other  libertini:  it  was  consequently 
without  doubt  the  most  important  mediator  of  the  common 
claims,  and  the  more  so,  as  Cn.  Flavius  stood  at  its  head, 
who  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  distinguisht  men  of 
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his  age.     That  he  acted  in  concert  with  App.  Claudius  is 
expressly  stated.**^ 

So  long  as  the  Roman  empire  existed,  the  notaries,  with 
only  the  change  of  their  name,  remained  a  powerful  corpo* 
ration,  although  the  official  class  became  developt  and  was 
separated  from  them.  Towards  the  end  of  the  empire,  and 
so  long  as  the  constitution  of  the  decurionate  continued  to 
exist  under  the  Byzantine  soverainty,  there  appeared  in  the 
class  of  the  possessores,  and  besides  them  in  the  guilds,  a 
state  of  things  analogous  to  that  in  Rome  before  the  cen- 
sorship of  Appius;  and  among  the  guilds  that  of  the 
notaries  is  the  first  or  one  of  the  first.  The  analogy  is  still 
more  striking  in  the  Lombard  towns,  where  the  houses  form 
a  new  patriciate,  and  if,  according  to  the  view  of  a  clear- 
sighted jurist,  which  seems  to  me  to  carry  conviction  with  it 
as  soon  as  it  is  uttered,  the  notaries  preserved  the  Roman 
law  in  Italy,  the  manes  of  the  heroes  and  lawgivers  of  Rome 
owe  it  for  the  most  part  to  a  guild,  in  which  they  saw  not 
unjustly  a  germ  which  might  produce  the  destruction  of  the 
old  noble  institutions^ — and  the  pretensions  of  which  ren- 
dered them  indignant, — that  a  late  posterity  is  enabled  to 
know  and  admire  these  institutions  and  their  development. 

It  appears  that  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  a  very  bloody 
war  there  must  have  been  very  good  reasons  for  looking 
away  from  political  maxims,  and  for  preventing  the  ex- 
haustion of  that  part  of  the  nation  liable  to  serve  in  war 
by  receiving  in  the  tribes  a  select  number  of  the  low-bom 
citizens,  and  it  is  fair  to  bear  in  mind,  that  Appius 
must  have  had  this  before  his  eyes.  But  he  received  the 
whole  mass  of  the  libertini  among  the  plebeians;  either 
by  distributing  them    himself  among  the  tribes  ^^y  as  he 

"•  (Livy,  IX.  46;  Diodonu,  xx.  36;  Pliny,  H.N.  xxxiii.  1.?) 

**  Humililnu  per  omnes  tribus  divisis:  Livy,  ix.  46.  The  exhousUon  of 
the  recruits  must,  for  instance,  have  hcen  far  greater  in  the  Booiilia  than 
in  the  Scaptia:  hut  on  the  other  hand  the  inter-mixture  of  a  smaller  number 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  with  a  distant  tribe,  few  members  of  which 
came  to  the  comitia,  must  have  had  the  same  influence  as  that  of  a  greater 
number  with  a  suburban  one. 
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thought  proper,  or  by  leaving  it  to  every  one's  choice  to 
choose  a  tribe  for  himselD^^  In  every  &ee  state  each  class 
regards  the  participation  of  another  in  the  rights,  which  it 
has  hitherto  enjoyed  exclusively,  with  as  much  jealousy 
as  the  most  narrowminded  oligarch:  the  claims  of  the 
American  colonies  had  scarcely  such  vehement  opponents  in 
the  cabinet  as  in  the  pothouses:  and  the  division  between 
the  plebs  and  the  &ction  of  the  market  might  be  pre- 
sumed, even  if  it  were  not  historically  attested.^*  This  ap* 
pellation  of  the  artizans,  tradespeople  and  scribes,  who  had 
always  something  to  do  in  the  market,  is  transferred  from 
the  Greek  ^':  perhaps  only  by  the  historians.  That  the 
low-bom  citizens  had  the  majority  in  this  division,  is  clear 
from  the  election  of  Cn.  Flavins  a  few  years  afterwards; 
and  thus  they  frequently  had  in  their  hands  not  only  those 
elections,  from  which  they  were  formerly  entirely  excluded, 
but  also  the  plebiscita.  The  republic  was  thus  shaken  by 
constant  disturbances,  and  every  election,  every  concilium, 
required  preparatory  troubles,  and  preconcerted  plans  and 
transactions  bordering  upon  plots,  in  which  the  nation 
would  have  become  corrupted,  if  the  quiet  of  a  long  peace 
had  been  possible  at  Rome. 

The  avowed  hostility  of  the  same  Appius  to  the  plebeian 
order  forms  a  very  remarkable  contrast  with  the  favour  he 
shewed  to  the  common  people.  He  was  driven  by  the 
former  to  exert  all  his  powers  both  when  interrex^^  and 
when  a  candidate ^^  to  exclude  the  plebeians  from  the  con- 
sulship in  defiance  of  the  Licinian  law;  in  the  same  way  as 
he  is  said  to  have  opposed  the  Ogulnian  law  also.  And  it 
is  just  here,  where  the  old  view  of  the  plebeian  order  must 
have  seen  an  incomprehensible  contradiction,  that  we  find 

•"  Diodornfl,  xx.  36. 

"  In  LiTj,  IX.  46,  and  hj  the  circnmstance,  that  Cn.  FlariuB  effected  the 
reconciliation  of  the  orden.    Piinj,  H.  IS.  xxxiii.  1. 

"  Cicero,  Brutus,  14.  (55.) 
•*  Livy,  X.  15. 
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perhaps  tlie  explanation  of  his  whole  conduct.  Among  the 
houses  of  the  patricians  there  was  only  a  limited  number, 
which  had  remained  or  had  become  powerful  and  rich;  these 
now  formed  a  true  nobility,  such  as  existed  in  the  aris- 
tocratical  republics  of  more  modem  times:  but  by  their 
side  the  plebeian  nobility  had  grown  up,  and  threatened 
to  outgrow  them.  An  oligarchy  hates  the  independent 
and  the  well-bom,  who  feel  themselves  equal  to  it:  it 
sees  in  the  common  people,  among  whom  it  may  with  a 
patronizing  feeling  sincerely  wish  well  to  many  an  one, 
allies  against  those  hated  upstarts.  The  Venetian  no^ 
bility  was  &miliar  with  the  gondolier,  and  insolent  to  a 
nobleman  of  the  country :  and  in  general,  if  a  change  in 
the  laws  had  been  possible,  the  senate  would  rather  have 
resolved  to  admit  into  the  great  council  the  sailors  and 
porters,  none  of  whom  would  have  laid  claim  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  government,  than  to  accept  Maffei's  proposal. 
Roman  history  itself  supplies  a  decisive  instance:  Sylla 
could  not  carry  the  constitution  further  back  than  to  the  state 
of  things  establisht  by  the  Licinian  law,  because  too  many 
patrician  families  had  become  extinct,  and  the  plebeian  no- 
bility after  all  wanted  to  obtain  real  advantages  for  itself:  but 
since  he  had  the  same  feelings  towards  the  oligarchy  of  his 
time^  as  Appius  had  towards  the  oligarchy  of  his  day,  he 
kept  down  the  knighthood,  and  raised  to  a  certain  rank, 
nay  even  to  the  senate,  persons  of  the  very  lowest  class. 

When  the  oligarchs  towards  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury were  blind  enough  to  entertain  the  thought  of  effacing 
the  more  than  fifty  years,  which  had  elapst  since  the  Lici- 
nian law,  they  could  not  devise  any  other  means  of  accom- 
plishing this,  than  the  adulteration  of  the  plebeian  com- 
monalty :  he  who  was  descended  from  a  slave,  in  whatever 
degree  it  might  be,  could  never  dream  of  obtaining  the 
consulship.  And  the  hostility  and  the  malice,  which  are 
always  directed  against  those  who  stand  just  above  us, 
the  libertini  felt  against  the  second  order. 

Now  if  we  suppose,  that  the  senators,  whom  Appius 
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excluded  in  his  offensive  list,  were  plebeians, — and  no  one 
says  that  they  were  patricians, — the  whole  explanation  be- 
comes the  more  probable.  That  the  senate,  which  re- 
jected the  list,  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  patricians,  is 
not  indicated  by  any  thing:  and  even  if  it  were  so^  there 
were  many  among  the  patricians,  —  certainly  Q.  Fabius 
among  others, — who  lookt  upon  the  undertaking  of  a  blind 
Action,  not  only  as  senseless  but  also  as  sacrilegious. 

Whosoever  will  not  accept  this  explanation,  must  sup- 
pose, since  after  all  Appius  was  certainly  no  silly  fool^  that 
he  aimed  at  the  tyranny;  and  that  this  was  the  way  to  it. 
But  such  a  thought  could  at  that  time  have  only  come  into 
a  madman's  head,  whatever  appearance  the  crime  of  P. 
Claudius,  the  son  of  Appius  and  his  sister,  may  have;  and 
notwithstanding  the  story  of  a  Claudius, — of  whom  no 
further  particulars  are  known,  but  who  must  likewise  have 
lived  about  the  time  of  the  first  Punic  war, — who  is  said 
to  have  had  a  statue  of  himself  with  a  diadem  erected  near 
Forum  Appii,  and  to  have  entertained  the  idea  of  making 
himself  master  of  Italy  by  his  clientelae.^^^ 

The  works  which  immortalize  the  censorship  of  Appius, 
were  the  reason,  that  in  defiance  of  law  and  custom^  and 
notwithstanding  the  severe  censures  of  the  tribune  P.  Sem- 
pronius,  he  did  not  lay  down  the  censorship  after  the 
eighteen  months  had  expired^  in  order  that  another  might 
not  have  the  honour  of  their  completion.  Still  he  did  not 
remain  in  the  dignity  throughout  the  five  years  of  the 
lustrum,  since  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  or  in 
the  fifth  he  obtained  the  consulship,  which  he  wisht  t6 
hold  along  with  the  censorship.  That  the  censorship 
might  be  held  along  with  the  pretorship,  is  proved  by  the 
example  of  C.  Maenius^^:  but  its  combination  with  the 
consulship,  from  which  it  had  been  separated  on  account 

***  Suetonins,  Tiberius,  c  2. 

'^  (The  Fasti,  to  which  reference  is  hero  made  from  memory^  do  not 
contain  this  statement,  at  least  not  under  the  year  435,  in  which  Haenins 
was  censor.) 
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of  the  excessive  power  of  the  two  when  united,  was  quite  a 
different  thing,  and  most  dangerous  of  all  in  the  hands 
of  such  a  man;  especially  too,  since  he  would  as  consul 
have  convoked  the  senate  according  to  his  own  list.  A 
tribune  of  the  people,  L.  Furius,  now  compelled  him  to 
lay  down  his  censorship  by  threatening,  that  otherwise  he 
would  have  him  carried  to  prison  as  a  rebel.  He  remained 
at  Rome  as  consul;  Q.  Fabius  continued  in  the  command 
of  the  army,  which  Appius  should  have  had:  but  he  was 
probably  allowed  to  bring  those  works  to  their  completion 
or  nearly  so. 

The  greatest  of  these  is  the  Appian  road  to  Capua, 
which  must  certainly  be  regarded  as  his  work,  although 
it  seems  impossible,  that,  being  as  it  is  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  to  that  place,  it  could  have  been  designed  and 
executed  in  four  or  even  five  years,  and  although  the  pav- 
ing it  with  polygons  of  lava,  which  constitutes  in  reality 
the  incomparable  magnificence  of  the  Soman  roads,  did 
not  take  place  till  considerably  later:  for  it  was  not  till 
451  (457)  that  the  first  mile  &om  the  Porta  Capena  to  the 
temple  of  Mars  was  paved  as  a  way  for  walking  and  riding 
on  horseback — semiia  —  with  hewn  stones  (peperino)*^®, 
nor  till  453  (459)  that  the  whole  road  was  paved  with  lava 
firom  thence  to  Bovillae.*^ 

The  most  essential  part  of  the  work  however  is  the 


**'  Semiia  also  signifies  without  anj  reference  to  width  a  cor- 
dtnuUa,  or  a  road  up  hill  made  with  sunken,  broad  and  low  steps, 
where  somptcr-cattle  walk  safely  and  comfortably;  carriages,  if  at 
all,  can  only  come  down:  clivus  is  a  carriage-road.  A  well-known 
inscription  informs  us,  that  there  was  a  cUvum  on  the  Appian  road 
near  the  temple  of  Mars,  by  the  side  of  which  the  semUa  now  neces- 
sarily assumed  the  form  of  a  cordomtUa.  The  a/to  semiia,  which  led 
from  the  Subura,  along  St  Agata,  to  the  Qnirinal  hill,  was  such  an 
one,  as  the  locality  clearly  shews.  We  find  in  the  gates  of  the  so- 
called  Cyclopian  towns  Roman  or  Latin  cordonatae,  constructed  entirely 
on  the  same  plan  as  in  the  present  day,  though,  it  is  true,  in  an 
immensely  different  style. 

»  Livy,  X.  23.  47. 
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foundation,  the  substruction  through  deep  Tallies,  the 
bridges,  the  cuttings  through  hills,  and  in  addition  to  this 
road  the  canal  through  the  Pomptinian  marshes,  with  the 
twofold  object  of  draining  the  land  and  of  conveying  the 
necessaries  for  war  fix)m  Latium  to  Terracina:  this  was  of 
advantage  to  a  state,  which  was  by  no  means  master  of  the 
sea.  Appius  did  not  carry  his  road  through  the  marsh,  as 
the  canal  formed  a  portion  of  it,  which  connected  the  two 
parts  of  the  real  road:  Trajan  seems  to  have  done  this 
first.  The  Setinian  road  served  as  the  military  road  to 
Campania  from  Velitrae  to  Terracina:  to  reach  Terracina 
in  one  march  from  Cistema  is  quite  impossible,  especially 
in  summer;  to  encamp  between  the  two  places  would  in 
summer  and  autumn  be  fatal,  in  thejrainy  season  quite  im- 
possible; nay  in  the  hot  months  a  single  night  spent  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cistema  would  cause  fevers  in  half  of 
an  army.^^  Forum  Appii  on  the  canal  was  also  without 
doubt  built  by  this  Appius  Claudius:  a market*town,  which 
might  be  very  populous  in  the  winter  months  on  account 
of  the  constantly  increasing  intercourse  with  the  capital, 
but  which  even  then  contained  only  boatmen  and  inn- 
keepers.** 

'"^  Horace  and  bis  boatmen  slept  a  night  upon  the  canal;  but  this  was 
in  winter;  and  the  same  thing  could  be  done  at  present  with  just  as  little 
danger. 

*'  It  is  phjrricallj  impossible,  that  the  Pomptinian  marshes  should 
ever  have  been  any  thing  else,  than  first  a  bay  behind  the  downs  on 
the  seacoast;  and  when  this  became  filled  with  mud  by  the  riyers 
flowing  into  it,  a  marsh,  which  was  slowly  but  gradually  raised.  The 
story  of  the  towns,  which  are  said  to  have  perisht  there,  is  purely 
fabulous;  and  the  account  of  Suessa  Pometia,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  situated  there,  and  also  of  the  purchases  of  com  for  Rome  in 
the  Pomptinian  district  can  only  be  referred  to  this  country  in  con- 
sequence of  misunderstandings,  as  was  certainly  done  by  the  contem- 
poraries of  Augustus  himself.  Now  as  we  must  look  for  an  hypothesis 
in  order  to  explain  what  cannot  be  rejected  as  without  foundation,  I 
see  nothing  to  hinder  us  from  supposing,  that  the  Suessa  mentioned 
aboTo  was  the  same  as  the  one,  which  afterwards  received  the  name 
of    Aumnca    (^Suestam    eommunisse,    quae     nune     Atinmea     apptOata 

VOL.  III.  X 
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The  Appian  road  was  called  the  queen  of  roads,  and 
it  was  so:  but  it  is  an  unfounded  opinion,  that  it  was  also 
the  oldest  among  the  great  Boman  highways;  even  when 
we  limit  the  supposition  by  referring  it  only  to  the  mode 
of  making  them,  which  the  Romans  learnt  fixnn  the  Car- 
thaginians^^: the  Via  Latina  and  Salaria  seem  to  hare  the 
prejudice  of  a  higher  antiquity  in  their  fiivour,  because 
they  are  not  named  after  their  founders. 

The  Appian  aqueduct  however  is  undoubtedly  the  old- 
est of  these  works  at  Bome^^,  which  began  by  supplying 
an  actual  want  but  were  gradually  increast  even  to  ex- 
tremest  superfluity.  Hitherto  the  people  had  been  content 
with  the  water  of  a  few  springs  and  wells^^,  and  were 


Livy,  Yiii.  15),  and  that  the  Pomptinian  district  was  the  rich  corn-land 
abont  the  month  of  the  Liris,  which  did  not  belong  to  Campania.  (Ckmi- 
paro  VoL  n.  p.  9a  note  1S6.) 

***  Isidoms^  XT.  16. 

^  At  Borne:  for  the  architecture  of  the  water-vanlt  at  Tnscnhim 
points  to  sach  verf  early  times,  and  those  who  cut  the  emissaries  of 
the  lakes,  leveled  so  accurately  and  built  so  magnificently,  that  they 
were  sure  to  have  conducted  the  water  to  those  places,  where  it  was 
wanting. 

**  The  word  putei  (Frontinus,  de  aquaeducL  4)  may  also  have  sig- 
nified cisterns,  for  which  there  is  now  no  other  name  than  pozzo,  the 
same  by  which  oil-cellars  also  are  called.  But  there  are  stiU  wells 
of  the  very  earliest  times  of  Borne,  which  the  traveller  ought  to  visit, 
who  wishes  truly  to  honour  their  veiy  few  reltques.  The  most  interest- 
ing among  them  is  the  one  in  the  Capitoline  hill  cut  to  an  enormous 
depth  in  the  tufo,  and  certainly  older  than  the  siege  by  the  Oauls: 
far  from  what  other  source  did  the  besieged  obtain  water?  And 
after  aqueducts  had  been  built  and  the  danger  of  being  again  con- 
fined to  the  arx  vanisht  more  and  more  from  the  range  of  possibili- 
ties, such  a  work  was  certainly  not  executed,  since  its  water,  except 
in  cases  of  extreme  necessity,  could  not  even  be  used  for  religious 
purposes.  It  always  contains  an  ample  supply  of  water,  but  it  is 
shamefully  polluted  by  the  opening  visible  in  a  garden  on  Monte 
Caprino.  One  gets  to  it  from  the  so-called  pahzzaccio  below  the 
side  of  the  Tarpeian  rock  towards  the  Palatine,  (from  which  place 
those  condemned  to  death  were  hurled  down,)  by  means  of  passages 
cut  in  the  tufo  which  are  likewise  very  ancient.    These  latiyrinthian 
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even  accustomed  to  drink  the  impure  water  of  the  Tiber. 
The  suburbs  on  the  river^^  could  have  had  no  other. 
The  aqueduct  therefore  had  to  supply  here  an  actual 
want:  it  took  up  springs  on  the  left  of  the  Praenestine  road 
about  eight  miles  &om  the  Esquiline  gate,  and  conducted 
them  under  ground,  in  order  that  the  water  might  not  be 
cut  off  in  time  of  war^,  with  the  exception  of  sixty  paces 
of  arch-work  near  the  Porta  Capena  under  the  Caelian  and 
Aventine  hills  to  the  place  where  the  distribution  began^ 
between  the  Porta  Trigemina  and  the  Clivus  Publicius.^^ 


passages  under  the  Capitoline  hill  certainly  ran  even  nnder  the 
Intermontiom;  they  are  old  stone-qnarries,  ttndonhtedly  the  an- 
cient fwoiMMft,  They  are  unfortanately  for  the  most  part  blockt  or 
waUed  up,  so  that,  it  would  be  di£ElcuU  to  draw  a  plan  of  them;  but 
the  trouble  of  making  them  accessible  would  probably  be  well  re- 
warded, not  only  by  works  of  art,  —  the  great  Mithric  gproup  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Yadcan  was  found  there  in  the  sixteenth  century, -— 
but  also  by  Teiy  ancient  inscriptions.  In  these  Tanlts,  my  fiiends 
and  myself  found  the  unique  ancient  tradition  respecting  the  fair 
Tarpeia  transformed  into  a  legend,  still  living  in  the  mouth  of  the 
people  (Vol.  I.  p.  230).  Many  legends  of  the  same  kind,  besides  the 
MirabiUa  urbit,  have  been  transformed  in  the  middle  ages,  as  Ser 
Gioranni  has  shewn  among  others.  There  are  other  very  ancient 
wells  of  a  similar  kind  in  the  Tullianum  and  in  the  underground 
church  of  S.  S.  Cosmo  and  Damiano,  etc,  which  have  been  occupied 
by  ecclesiastical  traditions.  Seyeral  of  the  springs  likewise  are  stiU 
▼isible. 

*^  For  the  ibitificatioas  of  Home  on  this  side  were  formed  by  the 
steep  and  rocky  side  of  the  Aycntine  towards  the  riTcrand  by  a  wall* 
which  at  the  same  time  protected  the  low  districts  against  inunda- 
tions, from  the  northern  comer  of  the  Aventine  as  far  as  the  Capito- 
line hill.  The  Porta  Flumentana  was  in  this  wall.  Along  the  river 
below  the  Aventine  and  from  thence  towards  the  Circus  Flaminius 
there  was  a  large  suburb  even  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  war  with 
Hannibal:  extra  portam  Fhtmentanam :  here  was  the  forum  olitorium. 
'Hhe  Sublician  bridge  was  outside  the  city. 

■•  Frontinus,  de  aquaeduct.  5. 

^  Where  the  fortifications  consisted  of  steep  sides  of  the  hills, 
rendered  still  more  abrupt  by  walls  below  and  by  cutting  away  part 
of  the  rock,  as  here  on  the  Aventine,  there  the  gates  were  a  cor^ 
doaata  fortified  by  towers   and  walls:  which  is  made  most   clear   by 

X  2 
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The  depth  at  which  the  conduits  lie,  the  construction  of 
which  is  much  facilitated  by  the  tufo  of  the  Roman  hills, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  only  sixty  paces  of  arch- 
work  above  the  ground  were  necessary  in  the  valley  be- 
tween the  Caelian  and  Aventine;  and  as  they  lay  so  deep, 
it  is  evident  fix>m  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  they  could 
only  conduct  water  to  the  lowest  districts,  that  is^  to  the 
suburb,  the  Circus,  the  Velabrum,  the  Vicus  Tuscus,  and 
perhaps  also  to  the  Subura  besides;  but  the  supply  of 
water  carried  thither  was  at  the  same  time  too  small  even 
to  provide  abundantly  for  these  districts  alone. 

The  merit  of  having  discovered  the  springs  which  fed 
the  aqueduct,  belongs  to  the  censor  C.  Plautius,  who  how- 
ever derived  from  the  discovery  nothing  but  the  surname  of 
Venox,  as  Appius  alone  completed  the  work.*^®  It  is 
stated  by  Diodorus, — who  follows  with  regard  to  particular 
events  such  narratives  as  deserve  especial  attention,  how- 
ever little  as  a  Greek  he  understands  the  nature  of  the 
internal  and  complicated  relations  of  Home,  and  always 
places  only  the  people  and  the  senate  in  opposition  to 
one  another, — that  the  work  was  imdertaken  without  a 
decree  of  the  senate  ^^,  and  from  the  ambition  of  Appius 
to  accomplish  something  brilliant.  He  also  says  that  the 
expenses,  as  well  as  those  of  making  the  road,  were  enor- 
mous, and  that  Appius  expended  all  the  revenues  of  the 
republic :  but  one  might  rather  believe,  that  the  revenues 
of  the  tithes,  tolls  and  taxes  probably  could  not  be  suffi- 
cient— the  property-tax  was  devoted  to  the  war-funds — 
and  that  such  works,  for  which  capital  is  at  present  bor- 


the  representations  in  the  work  of  Madame  DionigL  The  Porta  Trigemina 
was  such  a  gate,  either  with  a  threefold  Janos  or  actually  with  three  gates, 
on  the  top  of  the  hUI,  in  the  centre  of  the  Salita  and  below.  The  Saliu 
leads  up  alongside  of  the  waU  of  the  Savellian  fortress  to  Santa  Sabina. 
The  Clivus  Pablicins  was  situated  at  the  spot,  where  the  rood  descends  to 
the  Fenili  and  the  Via  de*  Cerchi. 

***  Frontinns,  de  aquaeduct  5. 
86, 
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rowed,  must  have  made  the  sale  of  domains  necessary;  so 
that  the  expression  of  Diodorus  must  be  understood  to 
extend  to  the  future.  It  is  however  true,  that  prisoners 
of  war  too  were  probably  employed  together  with  labourers 
who  workt  for  daily  wages. 

There  is  a  very  well  known  legend  connected  with  the 
censorship  of  Appius.     It  is  said  that  the   Potitian  house 
together  with  the  Pinarian  performed  the  sacred  rites  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  Hercules  in  a  manner  which 
the  demi-god  himself  had  taught  their  ancestors,  but  that 
Appius  persuaded  them  to  instruct  public  slaves  in  the 
ceremonies,   whereupon   the   whole   house,   consisting   of 
thirty  grown  up  men  in  twelve  families,  died  away  in  a 
short  time,  and  Appius  himself  became  blind.     Such  le- 
gends are,  with  respect  to  chronology  at  least,  not  very 
scrupulous,  and  it  was  more  probably  the  great  plague, 
which  raged  fifteen  or   twenty  years   later,    that   carried 
off  the  Potitian  house,  if  it  died  away  in  reality  and  was 
previously  so   numerous.     It   is   more   important   to   see 
the  reason,  which   induced   Appius  to    conmiit   this   sin 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  pious.     It  cannot  indeed 
be  doubted,  that  those  two   houses   attended  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Hercules  according  to   Greek   ceremonies,  as   the 
Nautii  did  to  that  of  Minerva^  only  as   a   form   of  reli- 
gion peculiar  to  their  gens,  and  that  the  Boman  religion 
itself  had  not  the  slightest  connexion  with  it.     But  the 
calamities  of  the  Sanmite  war  had  now  led  the  Bomans  to 
consult  the  oracle  of  Delphi ;  and  as  it  commanded  them 
on  other  occasions  to  worship  other  Greek  divinities  with 
Greek  rites,  so  it  now  ordered   them  to   honour   in  like 
manner  the  greatest  of  all  heroes.     But  as  no  forein  god 
received  a   flamen,  it  is  not   very  easy  to   see   how   the 
Potitii  could  have    acted  otherwise   than   by   instructing 
public  slaves  in  the  rites,  if  they  were  not  willing  to  per- 
form them  themselves  on  behalf  of  the  state,  or  perhaps 
dared  not.      Otherwise  it  would  have  been  necessaiy  to  ' 
invite  a  Greek  priest,  as  Calliphana  &om  Velia.     It  may 
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have  been  that  the  Pythia  had  no  better  answer  to  give 
at  that  time,  as  when  she  afterwards  ordered  them  to 
invite  Asclepius  from  Epidaurus  in  order  to  avert  the 
plague:  but  that  the  Greeks  had  at  least  the  secret  in- 
tention of  making  their  nation  venerable  to  the  Bomans, 
is  rendered  probable  by  another  oracle  also,  which  be- 
longs to  nearly  the  same  time.  When  the  imfortunate 
course  of  the  Samnite  war — Caudium  or  Lautulae?— 
induced  the  senate  to  apply  to  Delphi  for  advice,  Apollo 
commanded  them  to  erect  statues  of  the  bravest  and  the 
wisest  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  senate  caused  those  of  Py- 
thagoras  and  Alcibiades  to  be  placed  in  the  comitium.^^ 
Pliny  quibbles  about  the  choice,  since  the  issue  of  the 
war  was  no  more  a  proof  to  him  than  to  us,  that  the 
meaning  of  the  oracle  was  hit.  That  he  should  have 
preferred  Socrates  is  natural,  but  every  Italiete  would  have 
considered  Pythagoras  the  wisest  of  all  men,  and  Italietes 
were  undoubtedly  consulted,  or  whoever  at  Some  knew 
most  about  the  Greeks,  had  learnt  it  from  them.  The 
decision  as  to  who  had  been  the  bravest,  was  more 
open:  but  if  this  was  not  interpreted  merely  to  mean 
courage  despising  death,  but  the  greatness  of  a  general, 
when  it  was  a  matter  of  course  to  suppose  the  existence 
of  this  courage  likewise,  of  which  the  Romans  were  just 
in  want,  certainly  no  nobler  choice  could  have  been  made 
from  the  historical  times,  to  which  Aristomenes  did  not 
belong.  The  Italietes  to  their  misfortune  had  no  share 
in  this. 

It  is  a  very  general,  but  certainly  an  utterly  false  idea, 
that  the  Greek  literature,  before  an  imitation  of  it  arose 
among  the  Romans,  was  entirely  unknown  to  and  despised 
by  the  latter,  as  by  the  Arabs,  before  they  obtained  trans- 
lations, and  by  the  Turks.  An  important  reason  for  think- 
ing quite  otherwise  is  the  familiarity  with  Greek  poetry 
among  the  nations  on  both  sides  of  the  city,  which  is 

«•  PUnjr,  H.N,  xxxiv.  12. 
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dearly  shewn  in  their  works  of  art,  and  which  may  be 
inferred  with  no  less  certainty  &om  the  theatres  at  Tus- 
culum  and  Foesulae^^  built  in  the  Greek  style:  the  very 
high  antiquity  of  which  buildings  is  plain,  though  their 
exact  age  cannot  be  accurately  determined.'*  What 
purpose  did  such  theatres  serve,  unless  translations  or 
imitations  of  Greek  tragedies  were  represented  in  them? 
Boman  censors  opposed,  it  is  true,  the  .Greek  influence; 
and  the  literature,  which  flourished  down  to  the  Marsic 
war  in  the  Latin  towns,  that  is,  among  the  Italian  allies 
much  more  than  in  the  capital,  was  certainly  more  Greek 
than  native:  but  this  opposition  was  directed  against  an 
extravagant  inclination  for  exchanging  the  customs  of  their 
fore&thers  for  bad  and  forein  ones.  How  could  Livius 
Andronicus  have  brought  Greek  stories  upon  the  stage, 
and  have  gained  thereby  the  favour  of  the  senate  as 
well  as  of  the  people,  if  the  Greek  mythology  had  been 
unknown  at  Rome?  Milano  and  Venezia  would  not  have 
been  called  Milan  and  Venice,  if  their  names  had  not  been 
in  the  mouths  of  many  thousands;  and  the  similar  changes 
of  Greek  names,  as  Argi  for  Argos,  Melo  for  Kilus,  and 
firom  the  myths  Latona,  Hercules,  Ulixes,  Alumentus,  Ga- 
tamitus,  prove  that  these  names  had  become  so  firmly  fixt 


^  It  is  onlj  popular  ignorance  which  can  see  an  amphitheatre  in  that  of 
Faesulae,  as  indeed  it  is  called.  Both  are  built  high  upon  the  slope  of 
the  hill,  as  was  the  case  in  the  Greek  cTtiee,  whenever  it  was  possible, 
so  that  there  are  no  colonnades  around  and  the  widest  prospect  orer 
the  country  of  Tuscnlum  as  far  as  the  sea  lies  open  from  all  the  rows 
of  benches. 

"  The  theatre  of  Faesulae  is  in  the  grandest  Etruscan  style  and 
lies  close  to  a  very  large  building,  which  has  been  erected  in  it.  Of 
this  only  a  comer  was  brought  to  light  quite  accidentally  in  the 
summer  of  1816;  but  there  has  been  no  curiosity  to  inyestigate  it 
further.  The  theatre  of  Tusculum  has  been  almost  entirely  covered 
over  again:  but  according  to  the  account  of  an  eye-witness  the  basis, 
which  once  bore  a  statute  of  Fulrius  Nobilior,  was  afterwards  placed 
in  the  orchestra,  and  yet  with  its  inscription,  evidently  veiy  old,  probably 
erected  in  his  life-time. 
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in  the  living  language,  that  when  they  began  to  be  more 
frequently  used  in  writing,  this  alteration  was  retained  in 
some  words  and  was  not  laid  aside  in  others  till  a  later 
time,  when  what  was  national  began  every  where  to  give 
way  to  the  refined  forein  forms.  L.  Postumius  did  not 
speak  at  Tarentum  through  an  interpreter:  he  was  cer- 
tainly very  &r  from  speaking  Greek  like  that  Lucanian, 
whose  &idtlesa  language  raised  the  admiration  of  the 
people  at  Syracuse:  his  mistakes  were  laught  at,  but  he 
made  himself  sufficiently  understood,  although  he  certainly 
was  not  chosen  for  his  skill  in  the  language,  but  because 
the  conqueror  of  Yenusia  must  have  been  known  fearfully 
enough  in  those  districts.  The  surname  Sophus,  which  P. 
Sempronius  bore,  was  given  him  either  by  Greeks  or  by 
his  own  countrymen  to  designate  him  as  a  sage  after  the 
Greek  kind:  in  the  same  way  as  the  surname  of  Q.  Pub- 
lilius  arose  &om  intercourse  with  the  Greeks.  A  pre- 
ference for  an  acquaintance  with  the  Pythagorean  phi- 
losophy, at  a  time  when  other  systems  of  Greek  philosophy 
coidd  easily  be  acquired,  is  seen  in  C.  Sulpicius  (xallus^ 
though  it  is  true  much  later :  but  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  close  connexion  between  it  and  the  Etruscan,  and  the 
former  may  have  been  known  to  the  Bomans  also  at  an 
early  period. 

Thus  the  resemblance,  which  Panaetius  found  between  a 
poem  of  Appius  Claudius  the  Blind  and  those  of  Pytha- 
goras, was  probably  any  thing  but  accidental.^  This 
poem  Cicero  knew  only  through  the  Greek:  though  active 
and  diligent,  but  with  his  mind  formed  at  the  same  time 
entirely  after  the  Greek  fashion,  he  was  more  than  indif- 
ferent to  the  ancient  literature  of  his  own  country.  The 
poem  nevertheless  was  not  lost  but  was  again  brought  into 
notice,  and  even  fragments  of  it  have  come  down  to  us, 

»  Pimy,  H.  N.  II.  19. 
•♦  Cicero,  Tnscnl.  iv.  2.  (4.) 
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which  must  not  be  overlookt.***  The  speech  which  Ap- 
pius  made  at  the  deliberation  of  the  senate  respecting  the 
treatj  with  Pyrrhus,  was  read  by  Cicero,  who  found  it, 
perhaps  with  justice,  unpleasing  as  a  speech.'^  Thus 
Appius  in  two  kinds  of  literature  is  the  oldest  Roman 
writer,  whose  name  is  known;  and  he  is  not  a  foreiner 
nor  a  ireedman. 

During  the  censorship  of  Appius  Claudius,  437  (443), 
the  plebs  had  resolved  to  elect  every  year  sixteen  military 
tribunes,  whereas  hitherto  six  only  had  been  elected  and 
the  others  had  been  appointed  by  the  consuls  or  the  dic- 
tators. It  thus  appears  that  the  levy  of  four  legions  was 
lookt  upon  as  a  regular  thing,  and  if  there  were  six 
tribunes  in  each,  a  third  part  of  the  places  was  still  left 
to  be  filled  up  by  the  general.  In  the  same  year  it 
was  decreed  that  two  admirals  should  be  elected  yearly; 
an  office,  which  had  ceast  to  exist  at  the  time  of  the  first 
Punic  war. 

•»•  Prifldan  viii.  p.  792.  P. 

Amicam  cum  vides,  obliviscere  miserias; 
Amicus  si  es  commentns,  nee  libens  aeqne. 
For  in  the  second   line    the    reading    certainly  cannot    be   tnimictu, 
Commentuaf  vnXnfffUros.    The  second  fragment  is  found  in  the  Pseudo- 
Sallust,  de  ordin.  rep.  1. 1.  (Festus,  s.  v.  Staprum.) 

»  Cicero,  Brat.  16.  (61.) 
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oo  long  as  the  Etruscan  calendar  remained  in  use  in 
civil  life  also,  the  nundines,  on  which  the  country  people 
came  to  the  city,  were  at  the  same  time  the  days,  on  which 
the  kings  gave  judges  and  administered  justice,  and  on 
which  business  could  be  transacted  before  them  according 
to  the  law.**7  These  nundines  were  thirty-eight  in  num- 
ber, which  always  fell  on  the  same  day  of  the  month  every 
year.  But  when  the  twelve  months'  year  was  introduced, 
and  it  was  at  the  same  time  found  advisable  to  separate 
the  nundines  from  the  court-days,  the  number  of  the  latter, 
the  dies  fasti  J  remained  unaltered,  thirty-eight^:  which  is 
by  the  way  a  clear  proofs  that  what  I  have  said  respecting 
the  civil  use  of  the  ten  months'  year  is  not  a  mere  fancy. 
But  these  thirty-eight  days  were  now  distributed  among 
all  the  twelve  months,  without  any  perceptible  rule  being 
observed  in  the  distribution:  and  as  business  increast, 
justice  was  administered  on  the  comitial  days  also,  when 
no  comitia  were  held,  and  the  pontiffs  granted  for  the 
transaction  of  business  even  some  hours  of  many  dies  ne- 
fastiy  before  the  religious  obstade  commenced  or  when  it 
was  over.  It  was  therefore  now  a  matter  of  importance  to 
know,  in  order  that  time  might  not  be  lost  by  coming  for 
no  purpose,  nor  the  proper  times  be  neglected,  which  days 
were  entirely  nefasti  and  which  only  half  and  during  what 

"»  Vol  n.  p.  213.  foil. 

^  ManutiiiB,  de  diemm  rotione  in  Grothofred's  Aactores  Latinae  Lingaae, 
p.  13S1.  foil 
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hours:  and  this  every  one  was  obliged  to  learn  from  the 
pontiffs  as  often  as  he  wanted  to  know  it.  Now  as  this 
occorred  daily,  one  would  have  thought  that  the  very  simple 
idea  of  drawing  up  a  calendar  from  the  answers  to  such 
enquiries  would  have  occurred  to  many  persons  at  an  early 
period  ^'^t  but  Cn.  Flavius  was  the  first,  who  ventured  to 
carry  this  simple  matter  into  execution.  He  exhibited  in 
the  forum  a  calendar  painted  on  a  tablet  covered  with 
gypsum,  which  stated  the  legal  character  of  each  day. 
This  was  a  gain  for  the  whole  people,  plebeians  as  well 
as  libertini,  for  which  all  were  grateful  to  its  author,  as 
they  felt  themselves  freed  from  an  extremely  troublesome 
and  vexatious  dependence.  This  is  ihe  good  deed  by 
which  Flavius  gained  the  gratitude  of  all,  and  the  silence 
of  those  who  do  not  speak  of  his  collection  of  the  leffis 
actianes,  when  they  mention  the  popular  favour  which  he 
obtained  by  the  publication  of  the  calendar,  does  not 
weaken  the  certainty  of  the  accoimt  respecting  its  com- 
position.^ Cicero  alone  mentions  the  matter  in  such  a 
manner^  as  if  these  aetiones  had  not  been  devised  till  aflter- 
wards,  in  order  to  do  away  with  the  essential  advantage 
of  independence  in  seeking  justice:  but  this  is  evidently 
fidse,  and  probably  not  merely  a  mistake,  but  raillery,  and, 
like  so  many  other  things  in  the  same  speech,  spoken 
foohshly  on  purpose,  according  to  the  &shion  in  which 
people  spoke  who  did  not  know  better,  that  he  might 
prevent  by  irony  and  plajrAilness  the  serious  examination 
of  an  affidr,  which  it  could  not   possibly  stand.^^     It   is 

*"  It  appears  that  the  onljr  difBcolty  conld  be  in  the  comitial  days,  which 
were  only  /aatiy  when  no  comitiam  was  held,  bnt  not  otherwise:  if  the 
pontiffs  only  said,  as  they  probably  did,  in  order  to  preserve  their  secret^ 
whether  justice  could  be  administered  or  not,  and  did  not  state  what  sort  of 
a  day  it  was. 

^  References  would  be  quite  superfluous  here. 

^'  Pro  Mnrena,  c.  11.  (Compare  Bheinisches  Museum,  i.  3.  p.  226  folL 
The  obeenrations  there  made  were  first  written  down  as  a  note  to  this  pas- 
sage, where  they  can  now  be  dispenst  with.) 
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clear  fix)m  other  passages  of  Cicero,  that  lie  was  very  well 
acquainted  with  the  jus  civile  of  Flavius.  If  the  usages 
and  formulas  of  the  legia  actianes  had  previously  been  pre- 
served only  by  tradition,  this  collection,  provided  it  ac- 
quired authority,  was  of  importance  to  prevent  uncertain- 
ties and  alterations,  which  might  creep  in:  but  owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  case,  where  the  slightest  feult  spoilt 
every  thing,  it  could  not  render  the  assistance  of  jurists 
superfluous;  and  the  &ct  that  it  now  became  possible  to 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  law  by  attention  and  frequent 
attendance  at  the  tribunal  of  the  pretor,  even  if  those 
learned  in  the  law  refused  to  give  any  instruction,  was 
probably  not  regarded  as  a  general  advantage. 

Kespecting  the  contents  of  the  book,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  different  actions  of  every  kind  were  emmie- 
rated  in  it  without  any  explantion  or  system,  and  that  it 
was  recorded  in  each  single  case  as  a  formula,  what  Aulus 
Agerius,  what  Numerius  Negidius,  and  what  the  pretor 
said  and  did.  Pomponius  mentions  this  book  as  a  work  of 
Appius  Claudius,  which  Flavius  stole;  Pliny ^^,  an  autho- 
rity of  great  weight  in  Roman  history^  mentions  Appius  on 
the  other  hand  as  the  person  on  whose  advice  Flavius  col- 
lected the  Fasti:  and  it  is  therefore  not  improbable,  that 
the  former  account  is  based  upon  nothing  else  than  a  mis- 
understood statement  of  some  connexion  which  had  existed 
between  the  two  men. 

The  popularity,  which  Cn.  Flavius  had  acquired  and 
deserved,  emboldened  him  to  become  a  candidate  for  the 
curule  edileship;  and  as  he  was  sure  of  success,  but  the 
presiding  edile  would  not  accept  the  votes  for  him,  because 
he  was  a  notary,  he  is  said  to  have  sworn  to  renoimce  this 
calling.  This  account  was  very  generally  received;  yet  it 
was  rejected  by  Macer,  who  was  better  acquainted  than 
others  with  original  documents  and  the  old  constitutional 
laws,  because  Flavius  had  previously  held  offices,  which 
were  no  less  incompatible  with  the  occupations  of  a  liber- 

»*»  H.  N,  xxxiii.  6. 
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tinus.  However  this  may  be^  Us  election  was  the  most 
decisive  triumph  which  the  industrial  classes  had  yet  gain- 
ed, though  it  was  at  the  same  time  the  last ;  and  the  triumph 
was  still  more  galling  and  threatening^  if  there  is  any  foun- 
dation for  the  statement,  that  he  was  elected  at  the  same 
time  tribune  of  the  people.^**  The  choice  of  his  collegue 
was  an  equal  triumph  for  the  municipes,  who  thus  appear 
united  with  the  industrial  classes;  for  as  Praeneste  had  not 
the  firanchise,  it  could  only  have  been  in  consequence  of 
the  right  of  isopolity  that  Q.  Anicius,  who  had  been  only  a 
few  years  before  an  enemy  of  the  republic**,  was  elected 
with  him.  The  defeated  candidates  of  plebeian  nobility 
were  C.  Poetelius^  son  of  the  ex-consul  and  dictator^  and  a 
Domitius. 

Such  an  election,  according  to  which  it  appeared  that 
the  purest  blood  of  the  nation  had  purchast  the  greatness 
of  Rome  for  the  benefit  of  faithless  allies  and  the  descend- 
ants of  captive  enemies,  excited  so  general  an  indignation, 
that  the  nobility  laid  aside  their  golden  rings  as  in  a  general 
mourning,  and  the  knights  the  silver  ornaments  of  their 
horses,  and  from  this  moment  the  resolution  must  have 
been  formed  of  changing  the  laws  respecting  elections  with- 
out fear  or  hesitation. 

€n.  Flavins  had  vowed  a  temple  to  Concordia,  if  he  re- 
conciled the  estates  with  the  people.**  By  the  term  peo- 
ple (populus)  the  houses  are  here  clearly  intended;  the 
estates  were  the  plebeians  and  the  members  of  the  guilds: 
but  what  reconciliation  can  be  perceived  here?  Instead  of 
being  united  with  the  guilds,  the  plebeian  nobility  was  on 
the  contrary  more  immediately  offended:  although,  since 
the  guilds  had  raised  their  own  members  to  power,  a  thing 
which  had  appeared  impossible,  and  would  no  longer  be 
mere  instruments,  the  patricians  must  now  have  been  as 

***  Pliny,  xxxiix.  6.    It  seems  that  Pomponios  also  meant  to  say  the 
same. 

**  Abore,  p.  230. 

^  Si  populo  reconciliasset  ordines.    Pliny,  zzziii.  6. 
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uneasy  as  the  plebeians.  Now  as  Flavins  saw  himself  bound 
to  carry  his  vow  into  execution^  a  reconciliation  must  have 
taken  place,  which,  as  well  as  its  particulars,  are  imknown 
to  us;  and  respecting  which  one  can  only  divine.  For  my 
own  part  I  divine  ^^,  that  since  the  censorship  of  Fabius 
and  Decius  falls  in  the  same  year,  Cn.  Flavius  became 
mediator  between  his  own  class  and  the  higher  orders;  in- 
asmuch as  he  saw^  and  though  his  own  talents  had  called 
him  to  great  things  as  a  dis^ction,  yet  the  general  rule,  by 
which  he  was  raised,  was  injurious;  that  too  much  had 
been  gained  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  step  back.  He 
would  thus  have  acted  like  Michele  di  Lando  in  the  insur- 
rection of  the  Ciompi. 

Now  as  it  is  just  such  merit  as  this  which  is  never  recog- 
nised by  those  who  feel  satisfied  only  with  the  absolute  res- 
toration of  the  former  state  of  things,  it  cannot  surprise  us 
even  if  we  adopt  this  hypothesis,  that  the  senate  refused  the 
money  to  fulfill  a  vow,  which  was  in  truth  scarcely  binding 
upon  the  state;  and  that  after  Flavius  had  found  means  of 
doing  so  firom  the  proceeds  of  fines,  the  pontifex  maximus 
declined  consecrating  the  chapel  with  him,  though  he  was 
afterwards  obliged  to  yield  to  the  general  wish.  But  the 
people  at  the  same  time  ordained  on  the  proposal  of  the 
senate,  that  no  one  should  in  ftiture  consecrate  a  sanctuary 
without  a  decree  of  the  senate  or  a  majority  of  the  tribunes 
of  the  people.  The  chapel  was  entirely  of  bronze,  as  was 
afterwards  the  temple  of  Janus. 

The  nobles  became  more  easily  reconciled  to  a  foreiner, 
who  was  probably  a  noble  in  his  own  country,  than  to  his 
low-born  coUegues.  On  one  occasion  some  young  noble- 
men paid  a  visit  to  the  former^  as  he  lay  ill;  but  wheu 
Flavius  came  in,  they  did  not  rise  to  him.  Thereupon 
Flavius  ordered  his  curule  chair  to  be  brought  and  to  be 
placed  in  the  doorway,  so  that  as  long  as  he  was  pleased  to 
stay,  they  were  compelled  to  see  him  in  the  position  in 
which  it  most  enraged  them  to  see  him.      Livy  calls  this 
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a  remarkable  instance  of  plebeian  defiance  ^^  of  patrician 
haughtiness:  but  the  plebeian  character  is  here  quite  out 
of  the  question:  it  is  the  arrogance  of  low  birth  opposed  to 
the  arrogance  of  the  nobles:  and  this  opposition  betrays  a 
feeling,  which  might  become  dangerous  in  the  highest 
degree. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  L.  Piso,  who  was  himself 
an  oligarch  at  the  time  of  Gracchus,  related  this  anecdote 
with  evident  delight.*® 

^  What  he  here  caOs  pkbeia  liberttUf  he  had  called  hefore  am' 
ttmaeia, 

^  GeUiufl,  VI.  9. 
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THE  CENSORSHIP  OF  Q.  FABIUS  AND 

P.  DECIUS. 


Until  all  Boman  institutions  acquired  fixt  stability, 
it  was  quite  common  for  more  than  five  years**^  to  elapse 
before  new  censors  were  chosen :  but  it  is,  so  far  as  we  can 
know,  without  example,  that  it  ever  happened  in  a  shorter 
time,  and  that  new  censors  were  elected  three  times  in 
eight  years:  for  Q.  Fabius  and  P.  Decius**  were  elected 
in  443  (449),  eight  years  after  Appius  and  Plautius,  436 
(442).  This  rapid  succession^  the  choice  of  two  friends 
of  congenial  minds,  who  were  the  first  in  their  respective 
orders,  leads  us  to  conclude  without  any  doubt,  that  they 
were  called  upon  to  remedy  the  evil  which  by  a  longer  delay 
it  might  not  have  been  easy  to  cure  by  peaceful  means. 
Now  it  is  well  known,  that  the  consequences  of  Appius's 
innovation  were  got  the  better  of  by  these  censors,  that 
peace  and  a  legitimate  order  of  things  returned  through 
their  means^  and  that  such  scandals  as  the  election  of 
Flavins  no  longer  occurred,  that  they  confined  the  libertini 

*^  (Here  the  manuscript  contains  a  N.  B.) 

'^^  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  already  remarkt,  that  the 
transposition  of  a  sentence  g^ves  to  Jayj  -the  false  appearance  of  haying 
thought,  that  some  time  elapst  between  the  edileship  of  Flavios  and 
this  censorship.  The  sentence,  ix.  46.  12:  taatumque  Flavii  comitia 
— deponerent,  must  be  transferred  from  where  it  stands  and  placed  be- 
tween the  sections  3  and  4:  ex  eo  tempore  (13)  refers  to  the  censor- 
ship (11)  of  Appius  and  not  to  the  election. 
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to  the  four  city  tribes,  that  this  is  universally  stated  as  the 
means  by  which  that  great  result  was  brought  about,  and 
that  Q.  Fabius,  who  must  be  regarded  as  the  soul  of  this 
decisive  undertaking,  received  in  consequence  the  surname 
of  Maz«mus.  But  if  it  is  clear  enough,  how  in  conse- 
quence of  this  alteration  the  comitia  of  the  tribes,  and 
oonsequ  mtly  the  plebiscita,  the  election  of  the  tribunes  of 
the  people,  of  the  two  kinds  of  ediles,  of  the  military 
tribunes  and  of  the  lower  magistrates  were  withdrawn 
from  them,  or  their  share,  when  the  votes  were  divided, 
was  extremely  limited, — the  constitution,  it  is  true,  was 
restored  in  its  essential  points  to  what  it  had  been  before 
436  (442).  But  the  innovation  was  not  one  that  had 
been  offered  arbitrarily :  those  who  had  been  favored  were 
very  numerous;  they  must  have  eagerly  demanded  what 
was  given  them,  as  they  made  such  a  passionate  use  of  it, 
and  if  they  retained  all  the  legal  rights  which  they  poesest 
before,  there  can  be  no  question  that  they  made  quite  a 
different  use  of  them  in  the  centuries  from  what  they  had 
done  previously;  they  were  obliged  to  struggle  to  recover 
that  which  was  lost:  the  republic  did  not  arrive  at  peace: 
and  yet  this  peace  was  restored. 

I  have  remarkt,  that  the  state  was  sickly  even  before 
the  censorship  of  Appius:  that  intrigues  had  the  upper 
hand.  This  condition  requires  a  closer  consideration. 
There  will  not  be  wanting  persons,  who  will  despise  what 
I  am  now  going  to  state,  as  a  romance  and  an  arbitrary 
fiction.  May  unprejudiced  readers  ^en  only  allow  them- 
selves to  be  reminded,  that  the  person  who  pays  attention 
to  geography  as  a  secondary  matter  and  the  one  who  in- 
vestigates it  as  a  science,  look  at  maps  with  very  different 
eyes.  Though  the  former  n^ay  be  able  to  point  out  what 
is  written  on  the  map  as  well  as  the  latter,  yet  the  latter^ 
like  D'AnvillCj  has  a  tact  which  determines  his  judgement 
and  choice  among  different  statements,  of  which  the  former 
prefers  one  at  random,  or  rejects  all  as  imcertain,  or  draws 
for  himself  a  middle  result,  which  must  needs  be  false. 

TOL.  III.  T 
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The  real  geographer  is  able  from  isolated  statements  to 
draw  inferences  respecting  things  that  are  imknown,  which 
may  closely  approximate  to  results  obtained  from  observa- 
tions of  &ct8  and  may  supply  their  place:  the  limits  of 
that  which  is  not  accurately  investigated  and  of  that  which 
is  imknown,  do  not  coincide  for  him;  he  is  able  with 
limited  data  to  form  an  image  even  of  things  which  no 
direct  eyewitness  has  described.  The  history  of  antiquity 
for  a  long  time  resembled  that  dead  knowledge  drawn  from 
antiquated  maps:  but  discoveries  have  enricht  even  the 
outlines,  and  the  number  of  able  enquirers  is  ever  increas- 
ing, to  whom  the  things  themselves  speak  intelligibly. 

The  original  object  of  the  constitution  of  the  centuries 
was  to  combine  the  houses  and  the  commonalty  in  such 
a  manner,  that  the  liberties  and  rights  of  the  latter  might 
be  secured,  but  that  the  government  might  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  former,  and  at  the  same  time  to  assign  a  place 
to  the  erarians,  both  the  real  municipes  and  the  libertiniy 
in  which  they  might  not  be  strangers  to  the  state:  in 
addition  to  this,  the  division  into  classes,  besides  being  con* 
eeived  in  the  spirit  of  a  timocracy,  prevented  and  neutral- 
ised the  clashing  of  the  estates  in  masses.  But  now  the 
means  chosen  for  the  attainment  of  this  object  underwent 
the  unavoidable  fate,  of  becoming  unsuitable  in  the  course 
of  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half  to  such  a  degree, 
that^  even  if  the  original  object  had  not  been  much  modi- 
fied, it  would  nevertheless  have  become  indispensable  to 
alter  the  forms,  but  vffiB  still  more  necessary,  when  the 
destination  of  the  centuries  had  become  changed. 

The  earliest  plebeian  commonalty,  formed  of  Latins, 
whose  towns,  when  they  were  not  destroyed,  were  reduced 
to  pagi  (demes),  was  a  specific  whole.  The  case  was  dif- 
ISerent  with  the  forein  districts,  which  were  gradually  ad- 
mitted to  the  fidl  quiritaxian  rights:  these  were  not  only 
Latin  towns,  which  continued  to  exist  as  such,  but  also 
Sabines,  Yolscians  and  Etruscans:  now  the  Aequians  too 
were  to  be  received.     That  they  might  not  predominate  in 
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the  plebeian  assembly^  new  tribes  were  formed  of  tbem, 
which  must  clearly  have  contained  a  much  larger  number 
of  citizens  than  the  old  tribes.  This  precaution  however 
was  useless  with  respect  to  the  centuries^  and  as  many  of 
the  new  citizens  as  belonged  to  one  class  and  came  to 
Bome,  had  just  so  many  votes  in  these  comitia.  In  this 
manner  they  could  not  possibly  continue  to  give  the  full 
fiwnchise  to  the  Italian  nations,  which  was  however  the 
real  way  to  invigorate  and  strengthen  the  nation;  it  was 
abandoned  afterwards  through  the  ambition  of  the  plebeian 
nobility  and  its  envy  of  the  Italian  houses;  and  this  un- 
principled and  petty  n^lect  of  the  idea  of  their  forefathers 
robbed  Bome  of  several  centuries  of  her  youth  and  ruined 
Italy.  At  this  time  however  its  salutary  nature  was  de* 
ddedly  recognised,  since  six  new  tribes  had  been  formed 
within  thirty  years,  and  it  was  unquestionably  the  intention 
of  such  citizens  and  statesmen  as  Fabius  and  Decius  to 
unite  with  the  Quirites  nation  after  nation  in  tribes,  the 
number  of  citizens  in  which  was  always  to  be  greater  in 
proportion  to  their  distance  and  heterogeneous  character. 

The  granting  of  the  isopolity  to  such  important  cantons 
as  Capua,  the  daily  rising  importance  of  Rome  and  its 
fianchise,  and  the  growth  of  the  number  of  libertini,  which 
arose  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  augmented  the  number 
of  erarians  in  constantly  increasing  proportions;  these 
classes,  settled  at  Bome,  were  at  least  in  a  great  many  cases 
in  a  state  of  clientela,  which  deprived  them  of  their  inde- 
pendence. 

On  the  other  band  the  condition  of  the  patricians  in  the 
republic  had  become  entirely  diianged.  Confined  to  half  oi 
the  government  and  deprived  of  the  veto  in  legislation,  in 
&vour  of  which  much  might  be  said,  there  only  remained  to 
them  the  veto  in  elections,  which  however  could  not  now 
be  applied  without  producing  vexation  and  disturbing  the 
peace,  and  this  could  not  continue  to  exist;  it  was  one  of 
those  rights,  which  intelligent  men  rather  give  up  of  their 
own  accord.    A  close  order,  which  was  dying  away  every 

t2 
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day, — alongside  of  one  which  was  mightily  increasing  and 
constantly  developing  in  greater  fulness  all  the  moral  ele- 
ments, upon  which  the  claims  of  the  former  might  have 
been  founded, — ^was  obliged  to  limit  itself  in  order  not  to 
lose  everything;  but  as  it  could  not  disappear  without  des- 
troying the  essential  nature  of  the  constitution,  it  might 
claim  a  more  fiivored  proportion  in  the  comitia  of  the  cen- 
turies^ than  that  which  sufficed  so  long  as  its  share  in  them 
was  quite  an  insignificant  and  secondary  thing;  when  it 
only  made  its  appearance,  that  it  might  not  be  wanting  even 
there. 

A  great  change  moreover  was  prepared  by  the  PoeteUan 
law,  which  was  of  a  permanent  nature  and  of  the  greatest 
extent.  It  follows  imdoubtedly  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  that  as  in  earlier  times  the  proprietor  encumbered 
with  debts  paid  the  tax  and  remained  in  his  class,  so  now 
the  fiduciarian  possessor  had  the  property,  which  was  given 
to  him  as  security,  registered  in  the  census  in  his  name  and 
reckoned  as  his  own:  and  this  must  have  changed  entirely 
the  relations  of  the  classes. 

I  am  far  from  wishing  to  modify  the  opinion^  that  the 
copper-coinage  of  lighter  weight  was  essentially  regulated 
by  the  increase  in  the  value  of  this  metal  compared  with 
that  of  silver  ^^:  but  it  by  no  means  follows  fix>m  this,  that 
the  prices  of  most  articles  had  not  risen,  as  they  did  at 
Athens,  although  silver  was  current  there  without  any 
change  in  the  standard  firom  the  time  of  Solon  to  that  of 
Demosthenes:  nay,  no  one  will  doubt,  that  this  must  have 
been  the  case  at  Rome  as  everywhere  else,  and  that  the 
same  number  of  ases,  without  any  regard  to  their  weight, 
exprest  the  value  of  an  incomparably  smaller  number  of 
things  than  two  himdred  and  fifty  years  before.  In  addition 
to  this  it  must  be  observed,  that  though  there  appears  to 
have  been  much  greater  wealth  at  Rome  under  tiie  last 
kings  than  at  different  periods  subsequently,  yet  the  pro- 
perty of  individuals  as  well  as  the  number  of  the  wealthy 

••»  Vol.  1.  p.;457,  ke. 
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during  the  last  thirty  yean  and  upwards  must,  in  conse- 
quence of  so  large  an  acquisition  of  domain  land^^  and  of 
such  new  and  ample  sources  of  gain,  have  risen  to  a  highth 
unheard  of  before:  consequently  a  hundred  thousand  ases 
then  signified  very  much  less  than  in  ancient  times,  and 
when  used  to  distinguish  the  classes  from  one  another  no 
longer  characterised  the  really  wealthy  and  separated  them 
from  the  middle  orders. 

Some's  prospects  however  were  now  so  brilliant,  that 
legislators,  who  lookt  into  the  future,  might  calculate  on  the 
course  of  things^  and  must  have  been  aware,  that,  if  they 
wanted  to  make  arrangements  merely  to  palliate  the  evil 
for  the  present,  the  same  causes  would  continue  to  operate 
with  undiminisht  force  for  the  future.  And  the  majority 
of  those  who  had  become  wealthy,  as  well  as  of  those  who 
were  likely  to  be  so,  did  not  in  all  probability  belong  to 
the  two  first  orders. 

If  we  fiirther  assume,  for  which  sufficient  reasons  might 
be  mentioned,  that  prices  had  risen  on  an  average  threefoldj 
then  the  whole  fifUi  class,  nay  many  individuals  of  the 
fourth,  belonged  to  the  accensi  in  reality  and  according  to 
the  spirit  of  the  original  arrangement,  and  the  divisions  of 
the  three  middle  classes,  in  which  the  relation  of  the  num- 
ber of  votes  to  that  of  heads  had  long  since  disappeared^ 
had  become  a  troublesome  sophistry;  since  there  were 
divisions  and  separations,  where  the  separations  no  longer 
indicated  a  true  property-class.  The  rich  with  various 
degrees  of  wealth,  and  such  as  had  only  a  good  income, 
formed  one  unseparated  mass.  What  now  had  the  legislator 
to  do,  who  wisht  to  remedy  the  present  evil  and  secure 
happiness  for  the  future? 

It  would  not  have  been  sufficient,  for  example^  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  the  plebeian  order  as  it  was  before  the 
time  of  Appius,  to  raise  the  nominal  sums  of  the  different 
classes  to  threefold  the  amount:    further  changes  would 

•»  Not  as  if  itliad  been  sabjected  to  a  tax,  bnt  as  a  means  of  gaining 
money. 
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have  become  just  as  necessary,  and  consequently  new  crises. 
Too  great  a  number  of  new  citizens, — the  intrusion  of  the 
erarians, — would  not  have  been  averted:  it  would  more- 
over have  been  absolutely  injurious,  that  a  very  large  mul- 
titude, which  was  now  boimd  to  serve,  should  be  excluded 
£rom  the  legions.  In  addition  to  this,  the  first  condition, 
which  a  law  when  projected  ought  to  fulfill,  is,  that  there 
should  be  a  possibility  of  its  being  past  in  a  legal  form, 
(even  though  this  form  does  not  express  the  will  of  a  real 
majority,  which  is  often  foolish,)  and  of  its  being  able  to 
continue  to  exist  and  become  firmly  establisbt.  A  proposi* 
tion  like  the  one  mentioned  above,  which  would  have  vio- 
lated so  many  rights  in  the  second  and  third  orders  that 
had  been  exercised  and  gained,  would  never  have  been  past, 
and  if  it  had  been  possible  to  carry  it  by  force,  freedom 
would  then  have  perisht  in  revolutions. 

Of  great  and  permanent  benefit  to  the  state  was  a  law 
respecting  the  elections,  (for  so  we  may  call  it,  since  the 
elections  became  more  and  more  the  chief  business  of  the 
centuries,)  which  confined  the  members  of  the  guilds  to  a 
much  smaller  share  in  them  than  they  had  previously  en- 
joyed, and  excluded  the  mtmicipes  until  they  were  received 
into  a  tribe,  and  which  also  rendered  insignificant  the  share 
which  the  former  had  gained  for  the  last  few  years  in  the 
comitia  of  the  tribes:  this  law  was  a  double  benefit,  if  it 
could  be  applied  to  make  the  levy  more  perfect  for  the  real 
service  in  the  line.  And  &ee  acceptance  of  it,  nay  general 
satisfaction  with  it  might  be  gained,  if  it  granted  to  the 
patricians  a  more  &vorable  estimate  of  their  votes  in  refer- 
ence to  the  whole  number;  to  the  really  wealthy  among 
the  plebeians,  new  honours;  to  the  less  wealthy  and  down 
to  those  of  the  lower  orders,  the  preservation,  nay  the  ex- 
tension of  the  rights  they  had  enjoyed;  to  the  new  citizens, 
authority  and  influence  for  their  nobles,  and  more  favorable 
treatment  for  the  multitude  in  the  levies,  and  to  tiie  libertini 
these  same  advantages:  and  if  in  addition  to  this,  the  latter 
especially  retained  the  prospect  of  their  descendants  at  least 
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obtaining  the  fiill  plebeian  honour  by  individual  admission^ 
in  case  they  acquired  landed  property. 

I  state  the  means  together  with  the  object  and  the 
obstacles:  but  I  wish  the  following  plan^  as  yet,  to  be  only 
taken  as  a  hypothesis  to  meet  the  case  that  has  been  de« 
yelopt,  and  for  it  to  be  examined  from  this  point  of  view, 
as  to  whether  it  was  both  suitable  and  practicable. 

Of  the  system  of  the  centuries  the  only  part  that  was 
retained,  was  the  division  into  knights  and  those  who 
were  not  knights:  whoever  did  not  belong  to  a  tribe  was 
excluded,  as  in  the  purely  plebeian  comitia.  The  classes, 
as  they  had  existed  hitherto,  were  abolisht,  and  all  tribules, 
who  paid  taxes  for  less  than  a  million  and  for  more  than 
four  thousand  ases,  were  placed  on  an  equality:  each  tribe 
voted  as  two  centuries,  one  consisting  of  the  men  under 
forty-five  years  and  the  other  of  those  above  that  age. 
The  libertini  were  confined  to  four  tribes,  and  these  were 
reckoned  inferiour  to  the  country  tribes,  so  that  they  were 
not  called  upon  to  vote  until  the  latter  had  done  so.  The 
patrician  houses  remained  in  the  six  su£5ragia  without  any 
regard  to  property,  as  they  had  been  up  to  this  time:  in 
the  twelve  other  centuries  of  knights  all  those  were  regis- 
tered, who  paid  taxes  on  a  million  of  ases  and  upwards: 
the  municipes  had  a  tribe  assigned  to  them  by  lot  before 
the  comitia.  Thus  there  were  at  that  time  eighty  centu- 
ries, six  of  patrician  and  twelve  of  plebeian  knights,  fifty* 
four  of  the  country  and  eight  of  the  city  tribes. 

If  the  right  of  voting  in  the  centuries  was  made  depen- 
dent upon  voting  in  the  tribeSj  it  was  in  the  power  of  the 
censors  to  admit  and  exclude  all  whom  they  chose,  the  mu-^ 
nicipes  were  removed  and  the  libertini,  if  they  were  limited 
to  a  few  tribes,  had  as  little  real  influence  in  these  comitia 
as  in  those  of  the  tribes.  The  votes  of  the  municipes, 
however  much  they  must  have  been  opposed  to  such  an 
alteration,  had  not  the  slightest  effect  upon  its  passing: 
nor  was  it  in  the  least  unjust  to  remove  them,  since  the 
relations  to  the  Hemicans  and  LatinSi  which  had  been 
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establisht  by  treaty,  had  become  extinct;  and  if  an  bonoraiy 
right  was  left  to  those,  who  had  not  obtained  the  full  fran- 
chise from  the  censors,  justice  was  done  to  all  equitable 
demands. 

Though  the  libertini  were  imited  in  a  few  tribes,  still, 
as  the  levy  was  made  according  to  tribes,  the  military  ser- 
vice,— which  was  fiu:  more  oppressive  to  a  member  of  a 
guild  than  to  a  peasant,  inasmuch  as  the  former  often 
could  not  find  another  workman  to  supply  his  place  in  the 
craft  by  which  he  maintained  his  &mily, — ^feU  far  less 
heavily  upon  them,  than  if  they  had  been  distributed 
among  all  the  tribes  and  the  levy  had  been  conducted 
according  to  classes  and  tribes,  partly  because  more  ex- 
tensive obligations  wotdd  have  lain  upon  them^  and  partly 
because  the  men  of  their  class  would  have  been  intention- 
ally enlisted  from  among  the  tribules.^^ 

The  same  consideration  must  have  rendered  the  citi- 
zens of  the  new  tribes  inclined  to  renounce  advantages^ 
which  most  of  them  seem  only  to  have  exercised,  when 
influential  members  of  the  same  tribe  induced  them  to 
spend  a  few  days  on  a  visit  to  Borne;  and  if  a  general 
rule  was  establisht,  according  to  which  a  precedence  was 
secured  to  the  wealthy,  which  could  only  be  forfeited  by 
the  loss  of  honour,  then  these  also  were  gained  over. 

The  lower  classes  were  decisively  gained,  if  the  first 
lost  its  preponderance,  and  the  separations  among  them- 
selves, which  had  become  useless,  were  removed:  moreover, 
if  the  knights  voted  with  them,  they  formed  the  majority. 
But  even  in  the  first  class  many  must  have  been  in  favour 
of  a  change,  which  lightened  for  them  the  heavy  burthen 
of  the  military  service,  and  this,  as  well  as  an  essential  dis- 
tinction of  those,  who  were  now  what  the  whole  class  was 
originally  intended  to  be,  must  have  gained  the  votes  at 
least  in  many  centuries. 

*^  In  more  than  one  coontiy  wbere  the  French  conscription  existed, 
Jews  were  enlisted  in  much  larger  proportions;  not  because  an  nndesenred 
honour  was  conferred  upon  them  by  public  opinion,  but  in  order  to  diminiA 
their  numben. 
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If  the  knights,  instead  of  somewhere  about  one  tenth 
of  the  other  votes  of  the  centuries,  obtained  three  tenths, 
they  gained  so  much^  that  their  whole  support  was  secured: 
the  patricians  without  receiving  any  addition  to  their  body, 
and  the  plebeian  knights,  even  if  their  centuries  received 
new  members. 

To  us  it  may  seem  questionable,  and  the  more  so,  as 
constitutions  thus  combined  are  forein  to  our  time,  whether 
giving  up  almost  entirely  the  timocratic  principle  was 
not  an  approach  to  democracy^  which  would  have  out- 
weighed the  advantages  alluded  to.  This  it  certainly  was, 
in  as  much  as  the  lowest  rate  of  property  was  yet  forther 
reduced:  and  the  venality  of  the  comitia  in  later  times 
woidd  not  have  been  possible  with  the  Servian  constitution, 
if  the  classes  had  been  changed  in  proportion  to  the  origi- 
nal rates,  as  the  standard  of  wealth  increast:  but  siace  the 
troops  of  the  line  woidd  have  been  diminisht  in  proportion 
to  these  increases,  the  republic  would  not  have  been  able 
to  stand  the  Samnite  war.  This  venality,  which  after  all 
did  not  break  out  till  long  afterwards,  was  by  no  means 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  the  centu- 
ries upon  the  basis  of  the  tribes,  but  was  the  result,  partly 
of  the  deplorable  standstill  in  the  development  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  partly  of  the  carelessness  of  the  censors  in 
admitting  all  kinds  of  people  into  the  coimtiy  tribes:  the 
degeneracy  of  morality  might  injure  in  the  one  case  even 
more  than  in  the  other.  If  the  old  timocracy  in  truth  had 
even  now  ceast  to  exist,  and  its  real  nature  neither  could 
nor  dared  be  restored:  if  there  was  but  one  class  from  one 
hundred  thousand  up  to  a  million,  why  shoidd  the  one  hun- 
dred thousand  be  split  so  minutely?  If  it  was  necessary  to 
extend  further  the  obligation  to  serve  in  the  line:  if  the  obli- 
gation to  equip  oneself,  which  had  existed  hitherto,  ceast: 
with  what  right  could  the  old  divisions^  which  were  entirely 
adapted  for  service  in  the  army,  be  any  longer  preserved? 
The  ftirther  from  Bome  new  tribes  were  formed,  and  the 
moie  numerous  the  citizens,  who  dwelt  in  the  assigned 
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districtBy  the  more  were  those  presoit  at  the  comitia 
composed  of  a  proportionably  larger  number  of  the  wealthy 
classes,  if  the  city  population  was  rendered  insignificant. 
When  the  centuries  were  instituted,  the  patricians  were  dis- 
tinguisht  from  them  as  an  order,  which  at  that  time  pro- 
bably could  not  supply  deficiencies  in  its  ranks  by  adop* 
tion:  among  one  another  perfectly  equal:  though  we  know 
fiom  legends,  which  in  such  matters  may  be  considered 
equal  to  history,  that  there  were  very  poor  men  among 
them.  The  principle  of  wealth  was  thereibre  then  out- 
weighed by  that  of  honour:  but,  if  it  had  now  been  the 
wish  to  maintain  it,  for  whose  advantage  could  it  have  been 
done,  when  the  patricians  daily  lost  ground  more  and  more, 
because  they  did  not  strengthen  and  renew  themselves,  and 
neither  could  nor  would  form  themselves  into  a  national 
nobless?  Certainly  not  for  the  possessors  of  large  pro- 
perty, which  is  a  power  and  must  be  recognised  as  such, 
but  to  their  disadvantage  and  to  the  advantage  of  those 
with  only  small  fortimes:  though  this  principle  is  of  much 
less  importance  than  the  fiict,  that  there  was  naturally  a 
much  smaller  number  of  country  people  than  of  the  low- 
bom  who  grew  rich.  But  after  all,  the  classification  ac- 
cording to  property  is  but  a  poor  expedient,  where  the 
foundation  of  a  real  aristocracy  is  wanting.  This  the  ple- 
beians of  all  classes  had,  in  a  feeling  of  their  firee  ancestry, 
as  opposed  to  a  descent  (com  slaves,  in  the  military  service, 
&om  which  the  armies  after  all  always  returned  home  to 
the  elections  ^^,  in  the  spoils  and  honorary  gifts  won  by 
themselves  and  inherited  from  their  forefathers,  and  in 
their  relationship  to  honored  fiunilies.  The  plebeian  of  an 
old  tribe  felt  himself  a  nobleman,  like  the  Asturian:  and 
he  was  one:  but  to  split  and  separate,  where  there  is 
equality,  corrupts  those  who  are  raised  and  those  who  are 
pusht  back:  happy  was  it  for  Rome,  that  she  had  a  two- 


***  Which  was  one  reason  wfaj  the  elections  were  not  held  before  the  end 
of  the  year  of  office. 
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fold  noble  population  I  The  possibility  of  freedom  depends 
upon  several  particulars:  firstly,  that  the  different  bodies, 
among  whom  the  administration  is  divided,  should  be  able 
to  exercise  such  an  influence  upon  one  another  by  check- 
ing and  controlling  each  other's  acts,  that  no  one  can 
exercise  tyranny  without  incurring  greater  danger  than  it 
likes  to  venture  upon:  secondly,  that  variety  should  exist 
instead  of  uniformity  in  the  popular  part  of  the  constitu- 
tion, such  as  was  here  secured  by  the  difference  betwe^i 
the  old,  the  new  and  the  newest  tribes,  and  between  the 
coimtry  and  the  city  ones,  and  even  by  hostilities  between 
flome^^:  and  lastly,  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  whole 
population,  while  protected  no  less  than  the  others  by  the 
laws,  shotdd  not  be  affected  by  the  events,  which  deeply 
concern  the  estates,  on  whose  equipoise  liberty  depends: 
and  this  was  the  position  of  the  erarians  even  after  the 
innovations  of  Appius;  nay,  even  the  libertini  were  in 
reality  again  confined  to  this  position  in  the  city  tribes. 
For  t^e  rest,  it  did  not  occur  to  the  Bomans  to  expect 
of  the  elections,  that  the  electors  diould  discover  the  per- 
sons who  were  pre-eminently  qualified:  they  saw  in  them, 
as  in  the  censorial  power  of  enrolling  a  person  in  the 
senate,  only  an  expedient;  and  some  such  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  give  each  man  his  place:  this  is  sufficiently 
clear  from  the  influence  of  the  praerogativa. 

I  think  I  have  shewn,  that  an  arrangement,  like  the  one 
described  above,  was  well  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  re- 
publicy  that  it  was  acceptable  to  all  classes,  and  that  there 
was  nothing  to  recommend  them  to  prefer  in  its  place  a 
mere  reform  of  the  old  one:  the  historical  question, 
whether  it  was  carried  into  effect,  is  quite  a  different 
one,  but  it  was  necessary  to  prepare  the  answer  to  it 
by  means*  of  the  above  enquiry.  It  certainly  does  not 
require  many  observations  to  prove,  that  the  Servian 
constitution  no  longer  existed  at  least  at  the  end  of  the 

^  For  example,  between  the  Pollia  and  Fapiria:  Livy,  tui.  87. 
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republic  and  in  the  empty  comitia,  which  continued  to 
be  held  under  Augustus.  Formerly  people  might  ima* 
gine,  that  Cicero  was  elected  by  the  unanimous  votes 
of  the  knights  and  of  the  eighty  centuries  of  the  first 
class:  now  perhaps  no  one^  who  has  paid  some  atten- 
tion to  historical  philology,  thinks  so  any  longer:  and 
antiquated  errours  may  be  regarded  as  set  aside. 
Here  it  is  sufficient  merely  to  remind  the  reader  of  the 
well  known  passages^  which  shew  by  clear  words,  that 
the  former  order  of  things  no  longer  existed^:  although 
it  will  be  necessary  to  return  to  them,  to  ascertain  what 
was  introduced  in  its  place.^  It  is  not  however  super- 
fluous to  direct  attention  once  more  to  the  great  dif- 
ferences in  Livy,  Dionysius  and  Cicero  respecting  the 
number  and  the  position  of  the  accessory  centuries  and 
hence  in  the  collective  number,  and  between  the  two 
former  respecting  the  census  of  the  fifth  class,  which 
shews  as  clear  as  daylight,  that  they  were  describing 
things,  which  had  past  away  and  disappeared^:  more- 
over that,  according  to  Livy,  the  knights  were  first  called 
upon,  although  as  early  as  the  war  with  Hannibal  a 
century  of  a  tribe  was  called  up  as  a  praerogativa:  lastly, 

*^  LiTj,  I.  48,  12.  13.  and  those  which  hare  ahneady  been  qnoled 
in  a  note  on  tiiis  passage  by  Urainus  after  Ant.  Angostinns:  zziy.  7. 
and  9.  zxvi.  22.  xxyii.  6.  Cicero,  de  leg.  agr.  n.  2.  (4.)  pro  Flando, 
20.  (49.) 

"  Two,  which,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  have  been  orerlookt,  I  shall 
qnote  here:  the  criminal  trials,  which  always  belonged  to  the  cen- 
turies, were  held  in  the  time  of  Polybins  according  to  tribes*  so  that, 
if  there  was  only  one  which  had  not  yet  voted,  the  accused  might 
quit  the  counJtry:  yi.  14.:  Kfty  frc  /da  XtlwiiTM  ^vX^  r&w  hruevpoww 
riiw  KpUriP  &4ny^pi|T0f.  Nay  eyen  in  the  days  of  Flantus:  Captiri, 
ni.  1. 15. 16. 

Ipsi  de  foro  tarn  aperto  capita  ad  lenones  eunt, 
Quam  in  tribu  aperto  capite  sontes  condemnant  reos. 
Flantus  never  translates  matters  relating  to  public  life:  and  surely  in  the 
courts  of  Greece  the  votes  were  not  taken  according  to  phyles. 

**  See  my  essay  upon  the  passage  of  Cicero  conoeniing  the  oomitia  of 
the  centuries. 
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that  the  more  recent  arrangement  of  the  legions,  sucli  as 
is  described  by  Polybius  even  for  the  time  of  the  war 
with  Hannibal,  presupposes  the  abolition  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  classes  just  as  decisiirelj,  as  the 
earlier  presupposes  the  existence  of  the  classes  exactly 
according  to  the  Servian  constitution. 

Lessing  asks,  whether  an  opinion  is  to  be  rejected, 
because  it  first  presented  itself  to  an  imsophisticated 
mind?  and  the  more  instances  I  have  become  acquainted 
with  in  Boman  topography,  of  the  correct  view  with  which 
the  first  restorers  often  hit  the  right  point,  although  they 
as  well  as  others  sometimes  saw  wrong,  and  how  that  which 
they  had  defined  perfectly  and  satisfiu^torily,  was  afterwards 
converted  into  the  greatest  errours  by  the  subtleties  of  less 
clearsighted  men,  who  became  perplext  by  the  apparatus 
that  had  been  amast  and  which  they  were  imable  to 
master,  the  less  do  I  wonder^  when  enquiry  only  brings 
forward  again  in  other  matters  that  which  was  taught 
as  early  as  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
was  afterwards  put  aside  and  forgotten,  as  if  substituted 
by  something  better.  Of  this  kind  is  the  view,  which 
Antonius  Augustinus  in  Ursinus^^,  copying,  it  is  said, 
from  Pantagathus^,  mentions  only  by  the  way  and 
rejects,  without  naming  its  author.  The  doubling  of  the 
tribes,  he  says,  did  not  consist,  as  some  one^  thought, 
in  the  fiu^t,  that,    after    thirty-five    tribes  were  formed, 

***  Note  upon  livy,  i.  43,  IS.  13. 

^  I  njf  It  is  said,  because  it  cannot  be  known,  how  mndi  the 
disciples  of  this  philological  Socrates  maj  have  deriTed  from  his  ;oral 
instractions,  and  whether  ihej  did  not,  as  one  would  suspect,  Terj 
often  set  forth  their  own  thoughts  under  oorer  of  his  name,  that  they 
might  be  the  less  exposed  to  attacks.  Fantagatfaus  was  a  Roman 
monk. 

*>  This  some  one  was  probably  Gabriel  Faemus,  against  whom 
the  disciples  of  Pantagathus  had  a  bitter  grudge,  for  which  this 
excellent  num  was  compensated  hy  the  friendship  of  Hichel  Angelo. 
The  attention  of  Faemus  may  have  been  directed  to  this  loeuM  c&MncMsinhis 
labours  upon  the  Philippics. 
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they  constituted  seyentj  centuries,  and  that  these  were  di- 
vided into  two  classes,  as  the  same  person  inferred  &om 
the  passage  in  the  second  Philippic."^  After  this  con- 
demnation the  opinion  of  Pantagathus  is  proposed  as  the 
only  correct  one,  according  to  which  the  five  classes  re- 
mained, while  each  contained  the  two  centuries  for  each 
tribe.  In  the  same  manner,  he  adds,  the  knights  were 
divided  according  to  tribes,  in  which  case  it  only  remains 
imdecided,  whether  it  was  simply  the  juniores  and  con- 
sequently only  one  or  two  centuries  with  them  also :  ac- 
cording to  the  former  supposition  there  would  have  been 
three  hundred  and  eighty-five,  according  to  the  ktter  four 
hundred  and  twenty  centuries. 

The  inadmissibleness  of  this  opinion  is  in  the  first  place 
clear  from  the  ph}rsical  impossibility  of  the  case.  The 
Boman  elections  coidd  not  be  continued  like  the  English 
for  severa^l  days;  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  be  ter- 
minated in  one  day  or  to  be  begun  afresh.  Like  all 
public  transactions,  they  had  to  be  concluded  at  sun- 
set, and  ihey  certainly  did  not  begin  before  daybreak.  If 
the  case  occurred,  which  Cicero  mentions  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  cannot  have  been  at  all  unprecedented,  that  it  was 
necessary  at  a  disputed  election  to  let  all  the  centuries 
vote,  there  would  have  remained  on  a  day  of  moderate 
length  just  two  minutes  for  letting  the  voters  pass  over 
the  bridges  and  for  taking  their  votes.  This  is  abso- 
lutely inconceivable :  though  I  am  well  aware,  that  from 
the  time  of  the  Cassian  law  even  eighty-eight  centuries  may 
have  found  it  difficult  to  finish  their  buoness,  as  each 
could  not  have  quite  ten  minutes:  but  what  is  difficult 
is  not  impossible. 

I  do  not  mean  to  reject  as  absolutely  inadmissible  the 
interpretation,  according  to  which  the  words  of  Livy,  which 
are  of  the  greatest  importance,  are  to  be  understood  of  two 
centuries  in  each  class:  in  that  case  however  Livy  would 
have  ezprest  himself  very  carelessly. 

•  n.83. 
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And  if  the  division  into  classes  itself  together  with  the 
number  of  centuries  contained  in  each  suggests,  that  of 
eveiy  thirty -five  citizens  of  the  first  five  classes  some  such 
number  as  six  must  have  been  reckoned  in  the  first,  and 
twenty-nine  in  the  four  remaining  classes  upon  their  first 
institution,  so  it  may  at  any  rate  be  conceived  as  an  hypo* 
thesis  respecting  a  matter,  on  which  nothing  can  be  said 
with  any  probability,  that  at  the  time  of  the  alteration  the 
number  of  citizens  in  the  first  class,  after  the  separation  of 
the  knights,  formed  one-fifth  of  the  whole  body  of  citizens 
contained  in  the  classes,  and  that  in  the  sense  of  a  Greek 
democracy  no  more  votes  were  now  left  to  them.  But 
that  those  classes  which  stood  nearest  to  the  first,  should 
have  been  fiivored  indirectly  in  comparison  with  the  first, 
and  directly  in  comparison  with  the  last,  this  hypothesis 
agrees  with  no  system  and  is  altogether  inconceivable:  and 
just  as  little  can  it  be  imagined,  that,  where  there  already 
existed  a  whole,  and  as  it  appears  in  dear  numbers  before 
the  Hannibalian  war,  a  very  numerous  class  of  persons  pos- 
sessing above  one  million,  who  formed  only  one  class,  the 
di£Perence  in  the  firactions  between  a  hundred  thousand  and 
twelve  thousand  five  hundred, — which  could  only  be  of  im- 
portance, so  long  as  one  hundred  thousand  ases  formed  a 
comparatively  wealthy  man  and  only  some  few  exceeded 
that  sum, — should  still  have  had  such  weight  that  one  class 
was  fiivored  more  than  the  other,  and  that  to  so  great  an 
extent.*^    As  the  value   of  money  fell,    the    proportion 

**  That  the  large  nvmhen  and  the  forem  money  may  not  deceive 
tiie  leader,  I  will  mention  an  example  in  a  well  known  coinage.  One 
hundred  old  ases  or  ten  denarii  may  be  reckoned  eqnal,  where  great 
accuracy  is  not  the  object,  to  fonr  florins  of  the  empire,  (one  snch 
florin  is  equal  to  two  shillings  English,)  and  consequently  one  hun- 
dred thousand  ases  to  four  thousand  florins.  Kow  about  the  four- 
teenth century  the  quantity  of  silyer,  which  answers  to  four  thou- 
sand florins  of  the  present  day,  would  hare  formed  in  Germany 
the  fortune  of  a  very  wealthy  citiaeen:  and  although  there  were 
some  persons  nmch  wealthier,  that  class  might  have  been  veiy  pro- 
perly estimated  by  that  standard.      At  that  time  three  thouMod,twa 
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between  the  number  of  the  really  poor  and  of  the  more  or  less 
wealthy  (between  the  proletarii  and  the  locupletes)  perhaps 
remained  unaltered:  but  it  became  more  and  more  a  matter 
of  indifference,  how  &r  a  man  was  £rom  being  wealthy; 
least  of  all  could  this  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  constitution; 
least  of  all  could  the  classes  of  this  kind  be  favored. 

Men  like  Antonius  Augustinus  and  others,  who  after- 
wards adopted  this  opinion,  can  only  have  overlookt  this 
view,  because  they  neglected  to  realize  to  their  minds 
political  relations  and  to  carry  them  into  life  from  the  dust 
of  their  books  and  the  forms  of  quite  a  different  age,  which 
were  forein  to  their  eyes.  Had  they  done  this,  they  would 
in&llibly  have  gone  a  step  fiirther,  and  supposed,  that  the 
property-classes  still  continued  indeed,  but  were  regulated 
according  to  the  altered  value  of  money:  such  an  oversight, 
by  the  perception  of  which  the  idea  is  in  reality  only  com- 
pleted, Augustinus  in  truth  cannot  fairly  be  charged  with.^ 
Passages  also,  in  which  one  might  certainly  think  to  find  a 
more  important  meaning  in  the  property-classes,  could  not 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  these  well-read  enquirers^;  still 
only  a  preconceived  opinion  can  prevent  a  man  fix>m  adopt- 
ing^m  Lremely  dmple  view,  which  requires  no  further 
hypothesis,  in  place  of  an  artificial  one,  which  cannot  be 

thouBand,  one  thousand  and  five  bandred  florins  would  likewise  hare 
been  saitable  standards  for  farther  divisions  into  classes.  Bat  if  in 
the  course  of  oentnries  property  increast  so  much  and  the  yalae  of 
monej  decreast  so  much,  that  a  whole  class  of  wealthj  persons  was 
formed  possessing  more  than  forty  thousand  florins,  how  would  it  then 
have  been  conceivable,  that  the  classes  should  be  arranged  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  possessors  of  from  four  to  three  thousand  florins,  with- 
out reckoning  the  very  wealthj,  should  have  obtained  a  fifkh  of  the 
votes?  or  that  in  general  any  importance  should  have  been  attacfat  to 
these  trifling  differences? 

'^  Hence  I  have  admitted  that  the  hypothesis  of  Pantagathus  is  consis- 
tent and  exact,  which  in  truth  it  is  not  without  this  completion. 

**  In  Livy,  zzir.  1 1,  where  a  crew  is  to  be  provided,  one  million,  three 
hundred  thousand,  one  hundred  thousand,  fifty  thousand  ases:  and  XLV.  15. 
a  census  of  seventy-five  thousand  ases  for  fi!eedmen. 
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maintained  without  new  hypotheses,  which  it   would   be 
necessarj  to  found  upon  statements  so  entirely  unsafe. 

If  however  the  doubling  of  the  number  of  the  tribes 
consisted  in  each  tribe  containing  two  centuries,  one  of  the 
older  and  one  of  the  younger  men,  then,  and  properly  only 
then  is  Livy's  expression  accurate:  nay,  it  is  then  so  accu- 
rate, that  if  the  historian  could  have  thought  of  the  neces- 
sity of  preventing  a  misunderstanding  with  posterity,  he 
could  not  have  chosen  a  more  precise  one.     This  is  also 
consistent  with  the  mention  of  the  centuries  without  any 
further  designation^  which  any  other  hypothesis  is  compell- 
ed to  consider  as  an  omission:  it  agrees  too  with  the  state- 
ment of  Polybius,  that  all  the  tribes  were  called  upon  to 
vote  in  the  judicia  capitis.    Nay  I  add  further,  it  is  sup- 
ported by  an  argument,  which,  though  of  a  negative  kind, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  importance,  that  this  same  circum- 
spect   historian,  when    he   endeavours  to  explain  to  the 
Greeks  the  nature  of  the  Roman  government^  speaks  of 
the  people  only  as  S^/ao^,  which  cotdd  suggest  to  a  Greek 
absolutely  nothing  but  a  community  of  equal  persons  voting 
according  to  phyles:  not  a  word  is  added^  which  could  by 
any  interpretation  be  referred  to  property-classes;  except 
that  he  says,  that  the  knights,  formerly  elected  aristocrati- 
cally, were  now  registered  according  to  their  wealth.     This 
is  the  more  decisive,  as  the  old  constitution  of  the  centu- 
ries, or  what  would  have  been  only  analogous  to  it,  was  for 
the  Greeks  of  that  time  at  least  quite  without  example 
and  unheard  of;   and  he  is  moreover  so  careful,  that  he 
elsewhere  mentions^  how  those,  whose  census  amounted  to 
more  than  ten  thousand  drachmas, — ^that  is  the  old  first 
class, — ^although  distributed  among  the  others  without  any 
difference,  were  distinguisht  by  breast-plates,  in  order  to 
preserve  according  to  the  Roman  custom  the  recollection 
of  the  past  in  every  thing.     I  am  not  fond  of  appeals,  like 
that  to  which  I  feel  myself  here  reduced;  but  I  must  appeal 
to  every  one,  who  knows  the  manner  of  Polybius,  whether 
he  can  doubt,  that,  if  those  soldiers  who  possest  more  than 

VOL.  III.  Z 
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ten  thoudand  draclimas  had  belonged  to  a  first  class,  he 
would  have  added:  ''  and  who  belong  to  those^  who  form 
the  first  sjrmmoria,  and  hare  the  greatest  influence  in  elec- 
tions and  in  the  courts  of  the  people,  and  when  the  consuls 
propose  a  law  to  the  popular  assembly":  for  this  minute- 
ness is  natural  to  him  and  arises  from  his  desire  to  be  imder- 
stood  as  clearly  and  completely  as  he  thinks.  That  his 
description  of  the  popular  power  should  be  quite  irrecon- 
cileable  with  the  old  constitution  of  the  centuries,  seemed 
inconceivable  to  me  for  a  long  time,  until  light  was  cast 
upon  these  things:  and  such  will  be  the  case  with  every 
one,  who  investigates  without  being  biast  and  endeavours 
to  render  dear  to  himself  that  which  he  is  reading. 

Now  in  the  detailed  accoimts  which  we  have  respecting 
the  arrangement  and  proceedings  of  the  Servian  comitia 
of  the  centuries,  there  does  not  occur  any  trace  of  a  prae- 
rogativa^  nor  was  it  necessary,  because  a  majority  among 
the  knights  and  the  first  class  might  agree  upon  the  can- 
didates, before  the  day  of  election  came.  The  case  was 
different  with  the  tribes,  in  which  many  countiy  people 
engaged  with  their  domestic  duties  and  honest  labour  paid 
little  attention  to  public  affairs,  and  came  to  the  city  only 
when  it  was  necessary:  in  order  to  make  them  acquainted 
with  the  candidates  for  the  election,  who  were  unknown  to 
them,  one  tribe  was  called  up  as  praerogativa.^^  This 
happened  in  the  following  manner.  Each  tribe  contained 
men,  who  certainly  did  live  in  the  city  and  take  an  active 
part  in  public  affairs,  and  were  lookt  up  to  by  their  tribules 
as  authorities,  and  whenever  they  were  unanimous,  the 
members  of  their  tribe  voted  with  them.  By  this  result 
the  other  tribes  were  determined  in  their  way  of  voting, 
with  few  exceptions,  since  contested  elections  sometimes 
occurred  then  as  well  as  in  subsequent  times,  when  the 
comitia  of  the  centuries  were  held  according  to  tribes,  so 
that  the  regular  decision  of  the  praerogativa  must  not  be 

••*  Van  0  in  Festoi,  t.  v. 
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understood  literally.^  The  Bomans  in  their  elections,  aa 
well  as  in  their  votes  respecting  laws*  did  not  think  of  a 
matter  being  decided  by  individual  voters;  the  idea  of 
obtaining  solid  decisions  hj  summing  up  the  votes  of  indi- 
yiduals  and  by  their  majority,  could  never  have  occurred  to 
them^;  they  saw  in  the  forms  of  elections  especially,  only 
a  means  more  or  less  imperfect  of  putting  a  man  in  his 
proper  place,  in  the  same  way  as  persons  were  enrolled  in 
the  senate,  the  knighthood  and  the  tribes  by  the  censors. 
If  one  tribe  had  possest  the  praerogativa  permanently,  this 
one  would  have  decided  every  thing  and  been  in  reality  the 
ruler  of  the  republic:  it  would  have  been  exposed  to  inces« 
sant  intrigues  and  bribery,  and  been  corrupted:  a  natural 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  others  would  have  firustrated 
the  object  of  the  arrangement,  and  it  was  therefore  neces- 
sary that  it  should  be  decided  by  lot.  We  may  moreover 
take  for  granted  without  any  hesitation,  that  the  man, 
who  voted  first  in  the  tribe  and  was  called  up  by  name,  was 
not  fixt  upon  in  the  same  way  by  lot,  but  was  on  the  con* 
trary  chosen  by  the  presiding  magistrate  as  the  most  distin* 
guisht  and  most  respectable  in  his  tribe,  and  that  his  vote 
again  pointed  out  the  way  for  the  whole  tribe.  The  exist- 
ence of  a  praerogativa  in  the  comitia  of  the  tribes  is  clear 
firom  the  comitia  of  the  military  tribunes  in  the  year  359^, 


^  Not  in  the  earlier  times;  in  Cicero*8  dtkjB  it  may  have  been 
difibrent. 

^  It  belongs  to  that  class,  which  Lessing,  had  he  lired  in  onr  days,  would 
have  called  *^  shallow,  disgusting  and  reTolting." 

"  LiTf,  y.  18.  It  is  ftirther  dear  from  this  passage,  that  the 
militaij  tribunes  with  consular  power  were  elected  not  by  the  oentn- 
turies  but  by  the  tribes:  a  highly  important  ourcumstanoe,  by  which 
alone  it  becomes  clear,  why  the  senate  was  so  anxious  that  comitia 
for  the  election  of  consuls  should  be  held.  For  there  were  among  the 
patricians  friends  of  peace  and  of  the  legitimate  order  of  things,  who 
could  be  excluded  from  the  latter,  but  not  frtmi  the  former:  which 
is  proTed  indisputably  by  the  words  jure  voeatii  tribubui,  CCompare 
a  doubt  upon  this.  Vol.  ii.  p.  395).  Had  this  occurred  to  Duker,  the 
iuTestigation  in  his  beautiful  note   on  that  passage   would  easily  hare 

z  2 
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and  likewise  the  calling  up  of  the  other  tribes  according  to 
a  legal  succession,  firom  the  expression  j'iir«  vocatae. 

This  influence  and  this  honour  of  the  praerogativa 
could  not  possibly  be  given  to  a  tribe  consisting  of  libertini. 
As  therefore  a  difference  was  introduced  .between  the  city 
and  the  country-tribes  and  the  praerogativa  was  taken 
only  from  the  latter,  these  were  very  appropriately  distin- 
guisht  by  the  name  oiprimo  vocatae  among  l^QJure  vocatae 
(which  all  were)^.  The  removal  from  a  country  to  a  city 
tribe  was  therefore  now  a  civil  degradation,  and  that  not 
merely  with  reference  to  the  origin  of  the  tribules.  The 
city-tribes  may  in  contradistinction  have  been  named 
postremo  vocatae.  Nor  would  it  on  the  other  hand  be  sur- 
prising, if  each  division  had  been  distinguisht  as  the  prima 
and  secunda  classis  respectively :  for  though  the  word  classis 
properly  means  a  division  of  the  army  and  consequently  the 
totality  of  the  old  centuries,  yet  this  definite  signification 
was  lost  in  the  more  general  one,  and  the  divisions  of  the 
later  centuries,  possessing  as  they  did  different  rights,  might 
at  first  be  very  consistently  called  so.  In  this  way  I  now 
explain  the  well-known  passage  of  the  second  Philippic  7^: 
the  first  class  are  the  centuries  of  the  coimtry  tribes  with 
the  twelve  centuries  of  the  knights:  then  the  six  suffragia 
are  called:  and  last  the  centuries  of  the  city-tribes. 

That  the  euffragia  voted  after  the  first  class  is  clearly 
stated  in  the  passage  referred  to,  and  these  words  cannot  be 
sacrificed  to  critical  caprice:  and  it  also  follows  fix>m  the 
equally  well-known  passage  respecting  the  court  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  case  of  C.  Claudius  the  censor,  in  which   the 

reacht  the  goal,  before  which  it  now  wanders  about  in  uncertainty.  What 
a  pity  that  Doker  did  not  investig^  separate!/  the  public  law  of  Borne  I 
What  a  pity  that  he  edited  Thncydides! — HoweTer  I  am  veiy  fiur  from 
wishing  to  upbraid  him  with  the  separate  things  he  has  overlookt,  for  the 
aame  has  happened  to  mysell 

"  Among  the  vrhanae  too  there  was  neoessarUj  an  order  of  succession : 
the  Esquilina  must  have  been  the  lowest    (livy,  xly.  15.) 

^  c  33.  (82.)    Prima  classis  vocatur. 
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twelve  centuries  of  the  knights  are  mentioned  as  voting  in 
the  first  class.*^* 

This  combination  was  quite  appropriate  iiuid  natural, 
for  the  knights  in  these  centuries  were  plebeians;  while  in 
the  six  suffragia  on  the  other  hand  the  patrician  houses^* 
were  contained,  to  which  the  regulation  concerning  pro- 
perty of  a  million  of  ases  did  not  of  course  apply;  nay  in 
the  strictest  sense  they  were  not  reckoned  among  the 
knights,  who  were  arranged  entirely  according  to  wealth. 
The  voting  of  the  plebeian  order  in  this  manner  first  is 
founded  upon  the  old  arrangement^  according  to  which  the 
curies  decided  upon  the  decrees  of  the  other  comitia. 

The  comitia  according  to  the  new  arrangement  still 
continued  to  differ  from  those  of  the  tribes  in  four  very 
essentia  points:  in  the  separation  of  the  plebeian  knights 
and  the  participation  of  the  patricians:  in  the  division  of 
the  tribes  into  centuries  of  older  and  younger  men:  in  the 
exclusion  of  the  proletarians:  and  in  the  use  of  the 
auspices. 

The  centuries  of  the  older  men  formed  a  moral  aristo- 
cracy of  a  much  smaller  number  of  experienced  men,  who 
had  preserved  their  respectability  as  citizens  and  their  pro- 
perty to  an  age,  at  which,  generally  speaking,  both  were 
secured  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  The  exclusion  of 
the  proletarians,  that  is,  now  of  those  who  rated  their  pro- 
perty at  less  than  4000  ases,  from  service  in  the  legions 7', 
allows  us  to  infer  that  they  were  excluded  from  the  comitia: 
in  the  tribes  on  the  contrary  every  Quirite  voted  without 
any  distinction.*^^     The  auspices,  although  in  their  origin 

"^  livy,  xLin.  16. 

^  Festus,  s.  T.  Thifl  disdnction  also  lies  at  the  bottom  of  what 
Livj  says  (i.  43.  8.  9),  where  Gronovins^s  emendation  e  iribua  is  evi- 
dently true. 

'*  Poljbins,  Yi.  19.  The  supposition  of  this  new  standard  of  property 
suggests,  that  the  valae  of  property  was  increast  aboat  one  third  at  the  time 
of  the  change  in  the  laws  respecting  elections. 

''*  Dionysius,    vn.    (59.     Iva  —  Icr^^ni^t  icol  dfA^ifioi  wdrrts  i^XiXoa 
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meant  to  be  religious,  liad  nevertheless  been  used  by  the 
government  even  at  an  early  period  as  a  political  instrument 
for  controlling  and  influencing  the  popular  assemblies.^^ 

I  have  proposed  my  views  on  the  nature  of  the  later 
constitution  of  the  centuries  with  the  expression  of  cer- 
tainty, which  corresponds  to  my  conviction,  that  their 
character  is  sufficiently  proved  both  by  the  words  of  the 
passages  which  are  to  be  considered,  and  by  the  very  cir- 
cumstances from  which  it  necessarily  arose  in  the  way  I 
have  described:  that  the  old  constitution  did  not  continue, 
and  could  not  without  absurdities.  But  I  do  not  therefore 
deny,  that  such  a  simple  view  as  this,  which  was  adopted 
by  that  imknown  writer  almost  three  hundred  years  ago  in 
consequence  of  the  express  words  of  Livy  and  the  mention 
of  only  two  classes  and  the  sufl&agia  in  an  account  of  a  com- 
pleted election,  must  have  had  some  probability  against  it, 
which  prevented  its  being  generally  adopted,  nay  its  even 
being  merely  noticed,  in  consequence  of  which  forced  and 
artificial  explanations  sprung  up  in  its  stead.  It  therefore 
now  remains  to  enquire  into  and  explain  what  can  be  alleged 
against  it,  in  order,  as  becomes  an  honest  investigation^  to 
pass  over  nothing,  and  to  solve  these  difficulties  also. 

Dionysius,  after  describing  the  Servian  constitution, 
closes  thus:  ''this  order  of  things  was  preserved  for  many 
generations,  but  has  been  changed  in  our  times  &om  neces- 
sity and  become  more  democratical;  nevertheless  the  cen- 
turies axe  not  abolisht,but  are  no  longer  convoked  according 
to  the  old  rule,  as  I  have  observed,  since  I  have  often  been 
present  at  their  elections."  ^^ 

In  Sallust's  letter  to  Cesar,  which,  it  is  true,  is  spiuious, 

ytp^/uPM  tuf  icA4^«<  T^r  ^^^p  49n^4ynmtFi  umh,  ^wXcli.)  This  ii  what 
the  hiBtoriaiu  too  are  thinking  of,  when  they  aay,  that  prerioos  to 
Senrins  the  meanest  dtixen  was  eqnal  to  the  most  disdngoiaht  in  the 
oomitia. 

""  la  sack  a  seaa^  history  only  a  few  examples  of  it  can  be  expected: 
bat  nerertheless  Livy,  vm,  2d,  has  reference  to  it. 

"^  IV.  ai. 
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but  cannot  have  been  written  later  than  the  second  cen- 
tury, the  author  recommends,  that  the  centuries  should  be 
drawn  by  lot  from  all  the  fire  classes,  concerning  which  G. 
Gracchus  had  promulgated  a  bill.^^^ 

The  Yoconian  law,  which  forbade  those  whose  property 
was  registered  at  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  ases,  to 
appoint  women  as  their  heirs,  seems  to  have  reference  to 
the  first  class  all  the  more  as  Cato  in  recommending  the 
measure  used  the  words  clamcas  and  mjra  cltusemJ^ 

The  peculiar  armour  of  those  who  were  estimated  at 
more  than  ten  thousand  denarii  ^9,  the  provision  in  Cicero's 
law  that  the  censors  should  divide  the  people  according  to 
age^  orders  and  classes^,  and  even  the  figurative  expres- 
sion '*  to  belong  to  the  fifth  class,"  applied  to  one  who  is 
far  inferiour  to  the  distinguisht  men  of  his  kind^  but  still  is 
somebody®^ : — ^all  this  appears  to  indicate  the  continuance 
of  the  old  order  of  things. 

The  passage  of  Dionysius  contradicts  my  hypothesis  no 
more  than  it  does  every  other,  which  attempts  to  explain  the 
express  testimonies  and  statements  from  the  sixth  and 
seventh  centuries  respecting  the  appearance  of  the  tribes  in 
the  comitia  of  the  centuries;  for  according  to  this  passage 
the  alteration,  which  after  all  only  afiected  the  order  in 
which  the  centuries  voted,  could  not  have  been  introduced 
till  the  time  of  Cesar  or  Augustus,  and  previously  everything 
would  have  remained  unaltered.  He  therefore  who  cannot 
make  up  his  mind  to  give  up  these  passages  unceremoni- 
ously, which  would  indeed  be  inconceivably  rash,  must,  even 
though  he  does  not  approve  of  my  hypothesis,  yet  acknow- 
ledge with  me,  that  Dionysius  here  does  not  deserve  to  be 
listened  to.    How  he  could  often  have  been  a  spectator  at 

^  De  ordinan.  repubL  n.  8. 
?•  GeUiiu,  TU.  IS. 
"^  PolyWna,  vi.  23. 
^  Cicero,  de  legib.  iii.  3.  (7.) 
'■  Cicero,  LacnUiis  (Acad.  Pr.  u.)  S3.  (73.) 
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elections  and  yet  have  made  bucH  a  monstrous  mistake,  re- 
mains, it  is  true,  inconceivable;  but  who  will  determine  the 
limits  of  his  mistake,  when  its  general  existence  cannot  be 
denied?  Is  it  possible  that  there  was  any  connexion  with 
the  elections  in  the  distinction,  which  Augustus  introduced 
between  the  tribes  and  the  pkbs  urbana^  when  he  ordered 
persons  to  vote  in  the  municipia  and  the  reports  of  the 
elections  to  be  sent  in?  Is  it  possible  that  he  revived  the 
classes  in  that  pkbs  urbana  just  BS  distinct  firom  the  tribes, 
but  no  longer  convoked  the  centuries  in  the  ancient  order? 
In  this  case  Dionysius  might  have  overlookt  the  long  pe- 
riod, in  which  the  centuries  of  the  tribes  existed,  and  have 
regarded  the  new  artificial  arrangement  as  a  direct  altera- 
tion in  the  earliest  constitution.  The  hypothesis  now 
would  also  be  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  passage  in 
the  Pseudo-Sallust:  and  I  should  be  inclined  to  attribute 
much  weight  to  it,  if  Livy,  who  wrote  soon  after  Dionysius, 
did  not  speak  of  the  centuries  of  the  tribes  as  the  existing 
form.  Considered  by  himself  that  forger  with  his  men- 
tion of  the  classes  would  deserve  no  more  consideration 
than  the  alleged  law  of  C.  Gracchus;  if  it  has  any  foimda- 
tion  at  all,  it  is  probably  no  more  than  this,  that  the  cen^ 
turies  were  no  longer  called  up  to  vote  according  to  the 
customary  order, — which  facilitated  the  foul  proceedings  of 
dishonest  candidates, — but  that  it  was  determined  by  lot 
in  what  order  the  country-tribes  were  to  vote:  for  one  little 
knows  the  Gracchi,  if  one  believes,  that  they  would  have 
mixt  the  tribes  of  the  city  vrith  those  of  the  country. 

The  continuance  of  the  practice  of  registering  the 
citizens  in  classes  according  to  the  old  form,  or  at  least 
that  they  were  taken  into  account  in  laws  and  customs 
— a  figurative  mode  of  speaking  may  survive  the  thing  for 
many  centuries  —  has  at  Rome  nothing  more  surprising 
in  it,  than  the  continuance  of  the  curies  after  they  had 
long  lost  aU  political  importance.  Scarcely  one  of  the 
institutions  establisht  by  law  was  ever  abolisht  at  Bome: 
new  ones  were  formed  by  their  side  according  to  analogy. 
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just  as  necessity  required;  but  those  which  died  away, 
overshadowed  by  the  developmeiit  of  the  others,  were 
nevertheless  not  rooted  out. 

Livy  seems  to  place  the  transformation  of  the  centuries 
of  the  classes  into  double  centuries  of  the  tribes  subse- 
quent to  the  time,  when  the  tribes  had  reacht  that  niunber, 
which  was  never  increast  afterwards.  But  after  all  it  is 
not  quite  certain  whether  he  meant  to  say  this:  he  may 
only  have  meant  to  compare  the  number  of  the  old  order 
and  that  which  existed  after  the  formation  of  the  thirty* 
five  tribes.  That  this  statement  at  all  events  decides 
nqthing,  Duker  clearly  saw^^:  the  change  must  in  that 
case  have  taken  place  between  the  first  and  second  Punic 
wars,  since  the  new  order  is  in  existence  during  this 
war:  nay  even  before  621  (627),  in  which  year  there 
occur  legions  of  four  thousand  two  hundred  men,  which 
correspond  to  the  new  order^:  and  in  this  period  one 
looks  in  vain  for  a  man,  with  whom  it  may  have  ori- 
ginated,  and  to  whom  it  still  may  not  have  been  ascribed, 
as  well  as  for  an  occasion.  In  the  censorship  of  Fabius 
the  necessity  was  urgent:  his  merit  as  a  restorer  of  the 
good  order  was  ever  remembered:  I  think  I  have  shewn, 
that  the  change  in  the  city-tribes  could  not  have  attained 
the  object  which  he  attained,  without  this  extension  of  the 
relations  of  the  tribes.  But  we  have  a  direct  proof  in  the 
primo  vocatae  eenturiae  now  occurring  in  the  year  449  (465) 
in  the  election  of  the  consuls.^ 

The  necessity  of  ^ving  a  greater  extension  to  the  levies 
has  been  mentioned  among  the  probable  causes  of  the  in- 
troduction of  the  new  arrangement:  and  here  one  must  not 
overlook  the  acknowledged  advantage  of  a  change  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  army,  the  complicated  nature  of  which 
there  was  no  longer  any  reason  for  preserving,  since 
Bomans  and  Latins  were  no  longer  united  in  maniples. 
The  number  of  light-armed  troops  in  the  legion  was  too 

»•»  On  livy,  v.  18.        "  Polybius,  n,  24.        •*  Livy,  x.  16. 
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laige  in  proportion  to  the  infimtry  of  the  line:  according 
to  the  genentl  rule  there  were  1200  light-armed  to  3600 
men  without  reckoning  the  depot-batallion;  and  this  could 
not  be  otherwise,  so  long  as  the  soldiers  had  to  equip 
themselves.  Now  120  men  were  levied  from  each  tribe, 
so  that  after  the  year  447   (453)  the  legion  was  raised 

to  3960,  of  which  only««*  ( )  were  light-armed.     The 

depot-batallion  was  altogether  done  away  with.  It  was 
at  all  events  now,  if  not  before,  that  bronze  which  had 
risen  very  much  in  price,  was  exchanged  for  iron:  of 
the  change  in  the  tactic  I  shall  speak  hereidi«r. 

The  reform,  by  which  instead  of  the  merely  aristo* 
cratical  election  of  the  knights,  a  census  was  fixt  for 
those  who  were  not  patricians  as  the  condition  of  belong* 
ing  to  the  order,  which  was  however  made  dependent 
upon  an  unblemisht  character,  cannot  be  traced  to  Fabius 
as  its  author  vrith  the  same  certainty  as  the  change  in 
the  centuries.  But  the  appropriateness  of  the  whole 
reform  is  completed  by  preserving  the  timocratic  prin- 
ciple^ wherever  it  was  important  and  essential,  and  at 
the  same  time  depended  upon  character  and  honour: 
noble  birth  without  inherited  wealth  feels  itself  opprest 
and  is  deprived  of  the  free  confidence,  which  fears  no  one 
and  envies  no  one,  and  by  means  of  which  it  is  the  great 
blessing,  without  which  the  worth  of  many  a  man  remains 
undevelopt  The  existence  of  an  equestrian  census  of 
one  million  at  the  time  of  the  Hannibalian  war  is  prob- 
able, though,  it  is  true,  imcertain:  for  the  senators 
surely  had  not  a  heavier  burthen  imposed  upon  them 
than  their  property  was  able  to  bear;  though  on  account 
of  their  dignity  they  may  have  been  taxt  a  little  higher 
than  others  possessing  the  same  amount  of  property^: 

***  (The  nnmber  of  the  light-aimed  is  not  in  the  mannBcript) 

"*  Those  whole  property  was  rated  at  a  million  fnmisht  sercn  sailors, 
a  senator  eight    Livy,  zz.  1 1. 
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thete  must  therefore  liave  been  a  seiiAtonal  ceDSos  as 
early  as  tliat  time,  and  one  sees  no  reason  why  this 
should  then  have  been  higher  than  the  equestrian:  but 
the  former  also  applied  to  the  patrician  senators  the  regu- 
lation^ which  was  in  force  ibr  the  plebeian  ones.  A  direct 
trace  of  Q.  Fabius  and  P.  Decius  haying  given  a  new 
constitution  to  the  knights  also,  appears  certainly  to  be 
implied  in  the  fact,  that  it  was  they,  who  instituted  the 
solemn  annual  procession  of  the  knights.^^ 

I  know  of  no  more  suitable  place  than  the  present  to  ex- 
press a  conjecture  respecting  the  meaning  of  the  censor's 
command,  which  compelled  an  unworthy  knight  to  sell  his 
horse.  If  the  republic  directly  or  indirectly  gave  ten 
thousand  ases  for  the  purchase  of  the  horse,  and  the 
knight  in  addition  to  this  had  two  thousand  annually  for 
its  keep,  he  was  favored  beyond  measure  and  the  state 
overburthened.  Now  if  one  supposes,  that  the  former 
sum  was  the  capital,  by  which  a  vacancy,  whether  arising 
from  death  or  degradation,  had  to  be  purchast  by  him 
to  whom  the  censor  assigned  a  horse,  in  order  to  be 
enrolled  in  the  number  of  those  who  served  on  horse- 
back, (a  number  incomparably  smaller  than  that  of  the 
knights,)  then  every  thing  is  conceivable:  only  it  has 
been  wrongly  supposed,  that  the  state  originally  gave  the 
sum,  in  order  to  regulate  the  service.  These  horses 
must  have  been  dboice  animals:  the  possessor  always 
had  to  take  care  that  it  was  in  good  condition — Whence 
the  censors'  superintendence  of  the  condition  of  the  horse 
— and  without  doubt  had  to  replace  it,  when  it  died  or 
became  useless:  as  a  compensation  for  this  he  enjoyed 
annually  twenty  per  cent  for  this  capital,  as  interest,  as 
pay  and  as  security  against  accidents.  It  is  exactly  the 
same  as  purchasing  admission  into  a  corporate  guild^  of 
which  the  purchase  at  Borne  of  a  notary's  place  is  surely 
only  one  example  among  many,  or  a  productive,  he- 
reditary or  saleable  office  by  depodting  capital      And 

•^  Livy,  EL  46. 
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thus  it  is  also  clear,  how  L.  Tarquitius^  the  friend  of 
the  great  L.  Cincinnatus^  could  not  serve  on  horseback 
on  account  of  his  poverty :  but  poverty  does  not  prevent 
a  man  from  receiving  ten  thousand  ases  at  one  time,  and 
then  two  thousand  every  jeax.  The  obligation  of  pur- 
chasing a  place  in  the  service  on  horseback,  might  be 
imposed  by  the  censors  very  much  against  a  person's 
wish:  hence  the  security  against  it  belonged  to  the  im- 
munities.*®* 

From  this  censorship  Q.  Fabius  received  the  surname 
of  the  Greatest,  which  so  many  victories  and  triumphs  had 
not  gained  for  him^:  and  with  the  greatest  justice,  be- 
cause it  is  a  nobler  thing  to  form  one's  mind  than  to 
acquire  a  mass  of  isolated  knowledge,  and  a  nobler  thing 
to  make  life  youthful  again  than  to  recover  firom  an  illness. 
Had  Fabius  been  obliged  to  act  in  an  age,  from  which  the 
voice  of  all  the  vanity  he  offended,  and  the  rage  of  all  the 
ruinous  projects  he  frustrated,  could  have  made  themselves 
heard,  and  been  eagerly  received  by  the  fanaticism  of  the 
blind  and  overbearing  belief,  which  springs  &om  the  shal- 
lowest opinions,  still  his  fame  would  hardly  have  been  di- 
minisht,  since  the  lapse  of  time  places  before  our  eyes 
what  happened  in  spite  of  his  reform.  But  he  enjoyed  a 
rare  blessing  from  fortune  in  being  able,  so  &r  as  we  can 
see  in  this  twilight,  to  choose  regulations  which  were  un- 
mixt  with  any  evil:  if  he  had  been  compelled  by  expe- 
diency to  adopt  such  as  would  have  produced  evils  of  their 
own,  although  he  might  have  overcome  the  evil,  which  it 
was  necessary  to  subdue  immediately,  still  the  endless 
misfortune  which  he  checkt  in  its  origin, — tyranny  after 
contemptible  dissolution, — might  easily  have  been  denied, 

***  JAyy,  xzxiz.  19:  ne  inyitus  militares,  neye  censor  ei  eqnum  publicum 
assignaret.  (Compare  the  later  view  of  the  author  upon  tliis  subject,  toI.  i. 
p.  469.  foil.) 

*  Livj,  IX.  46.  This  surname  however  was  not  so  extremelj  uncommon : 
M.  Valerius  and  8p.  Carrilius  receiyed  it  also.  Their  contemporaries  must 
haye  had  warm  hearts. 
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and  the  evil,  to  whicli  he  was  obliged  to  give  room,  beea 
brought  up  in  judgement  against  him.  But  his  good  for- 
tune was  not  altogether  perfect  either :  for  his  work  was 
destroyed  and  spoilt  by  later  generations  repressing  pro- 
gress and  development,  although  their  forefathers  had  given 
them  an  example  of  both  and  of  the  blessings  attending 
them. 

Washington  might  have  been  a  much  greater  general 
than  he  was,  and  still  the  constitution  of  the  union  would 
be  his  greatest  work:  although  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Roman  reform,  its  very  development  must  end  in  destruc- 
tion. That  which  led  to  it  however,  he  could  not  possibly 
avert  or  control:  he  wanted  Roman  elements:  but  with- 
out his  legislation  his  country  would  have  been  the  con- 
tempt of  the  world.  Historical  enquiry  is  rich  in  enjoy- 
ment, when  it  revives  in  things  both  small  and  great  that 
which  has  died  away  in  one*s  recollection,  so  that  it  re- 
enters among  the  other  things  which  are  past,  and  which 
likewise  continue  to  live  only  in  our  thoughts.  But  there 
is  one  thing  which  gives  happiness, — ^to  restore  forgotten 
and  overlookt  greatness  to  a  position  where  it  can  be 
recognised:  he  to  whom  fortune  grants  this,  enters  into  a 
relation  of  the  heart  with  spirits  long  departed,  and  he 
feels  himself  blest,  when  similarity  of  deeds  and  sentiments 
tuiites  vrith  the  feeling  for  them  that  feeling,  with  which  he 
loves  a  great  man  as  a  friend. 
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The  institutional  which  manifestly  point  to  the  divi- 
sion of  the  earliest  Roman  people  into  three  tribes,  attest 
just  as  clearly,  that  these  original  tribes  of  the  patrician 
houses  were  not  equal  among  one  another:  nay  the  in- 
equality  of  the  third  tribe  (of  the  gentes  minorei)  always 
continued  to  exist  in  some  points,  probably  because  there 
was  no  legal  form  of  remedying  it  after  the  abolidon  of  the 
kingly  dignity .*9o 

Probably  each  tribe  had  one  of  the  three  higher  fia- 
mens,  who  always  remained  patricians:  the  Quirinalis  was 
added  to  the  Dialis  and  Martialis,  both  of  whom  had  ex- 
isted previously  and  rankt  higher^^:  the  relation  which 
the  six  priestesses  of  Vesta  bore  to  the  tribes,  is  acknow- 
ledged, and  has  only  been  applied  too  artificially  to  their 
subdivisions  also.^  Originally  there  were  only  two;  to 
these  two  more^  were  added  by  the  union  of  the  Sabines 
with  the  Ramnes,  whereby  the  senate  also  was  increast  to 
two  himdred,  and  two  kings  reigned:  at  a  much  later  time 
the  third  pair  was  added  from  the  lower  houses.  This 
completion  is  ascribed  to  Tarquinius  Priscus,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  admission  of  the  third  himdred  into  the  senate 

^  The  foUowing  remarks,  which  coold  not  be  separated  from  the  context 
as  it  stands,  are  ahready  incorporated  in  YoL  i.  p.  319  foil 

^  Platarch,  Noma,  c.  7.  pu  64,  c 

"*  Festns,  s.  v.  Sex  Yestae  Sacerdotes. 

"  Ftntarch,  Nnma,  c.  10.  p.  66.  d. 
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from  the  same  gentes^;  with  less  coiunstencj  by  others 
to  Servius  TuUius^,  because  the  legislation  which  bears 
his  name,  does  not  affect  the  patrician  institutions. 

The  same  course  of  things,  only  not  continued,  is  ap- 
parent in  the  case  of  the  Salian  priests:  their  most  ancient 
college  is  that  of  the  Palatiue^  which  remains  the  highest 
in  rank;  but  along  with  it  there  arises  that  of  the  Quirinal, 
which  was  instituted  according  to  the  story  by  Tullus 
Hostilius.  Here  we  cannot  mistake  the  two  tribes,  which 
had  settled  on  these  hills.  A  third  college  for  the  Caelian 
was  not  founded. 

It  was  a  more  essential  part  of  the  inferiority  of  the 
lesser  houses,  that  they  had  no  share  in  the  augurate  and 
pontificate.  It  is  true,  if  Cicero's  statements  were  as  ac- 
curate as  it  is  possible  for  any  to  be^ — though  one  must 
first  of  all  banish  from  one's  thoughts  the  pretended  per- 
sonal existence  of  the  authors  of  the  regulations, — Bomu- 
lus  elected  firom  each  tribe  one  augur  as  his  assistant,  so 
that  together  with  him  there  were  four^,  and  Numa  added 
two  more^,  so  that  there  were  then  six  including  the  king. 
But  the  king  must  after  all  have  been  as  forein  to  the  augurs^ 
as  the  priest-king  was  afterwards:  the  statement  respect- 
ing Numa  shews  the  same  course  of  things  as  in  the  case 
of  the  vestals  and  the  Salian  priests:  before  the  Ogulnian 
law  there  were  only  four^,  and  to  suppose,  as  Livy  would, 
that  the  college  had  been  accidentally  reduced  to  this  num- 
ber from  six  by  vacancies  occurring  through  death,  which 
were  not  filled  up,  is  in  no  wise  possible.  Would  the 
patricians  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  deprived  of  two 
places  by  such  an  accident,  and  would  not  the  second  order 
have  rather  tried  to  obtain  six?  How  could  a  law  merely 
take  fiK>m  them  what  they  possest?  and  who  prevent  them 

***  Dionyana,  in.  67.  p.  199.  e. 
^  Platarch.  Noma,  c.  10.  p.  66.  d. 

**  Ex  BiDgolis  tribabixa  nnguloB  cooptavit  angoreB:  de  re  pnbL  ii.  9. 
(16.) 

•^  De  re  publ  ii,  14.  (26.)  ••  Utj,  x.  6, 
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from  exercising  the  right  of  cooptation  before  the  roga- 
tion past?  Was  then  the  number  of  pontiffs  more  than 
four?  In  that  statement,  which  tries  to  make  out  six  for 
the  earlier  time  and  nevertheless  makes  Bomulus  elect  one 
from  each  tribe,  we  may  perceive  the  assertion  of  the  later 
augurs,  that  each  tribe  should  be  represented  by  one  or 
more^,  when  those  ancient  tribes  might  have  been  repre- 
sented by  the  plebeian  augurs.  He  who  does  not  inten- 
tionally mistake  what  is  obvious,  can  have  no  doubt,  that 
only  the  tribes  of  the  greater  houses  had  augurs  and  pon- 
tiffs in  the  year  446  (452). 

The  importance  of  the  Ogulnian  law,  which  increast 
the  number  of  pontiffs  to  eight  by  the  addition  of  four  ple- 
beians, and  that  of  the  augurs  to  nine  by  the  addition  of 
five  plebeians,  was  as  great,  as  the  demand  was  just.  It 
has  been  remarkt  above '^t  that  the  auspices  were  already 
used  as  a  political  engine  and  a  veto:  the  power  of  the 
pontiffs  was  of  very  great  extent.  In  every  thing  apper- 
taining to  the  liturgy,  in  the  public,  gentilician  and  private 
worship  of  the  gods,  they  were  the  interpreters  of  the  law 
and  the  judges,  according  to  books  which  they  alone  poe- 
sest:  upon  their  sentence  it  depended,  whether  an  action, 
with  which  religious  solemnities  were  connected^  was  valid 
or  not:  and  whatever  concerned  the  res  sacrae^  aanetae  and 
reliffiosae  assuredly  belonged  to  their  forum  exclusively:  from 
their  punishments  there  was  no  appeal.  It  was  indeed  fitir, 
that  the  order,  to  whose  members  the  state  entrusted  half 
of  the  auspices,  should  also  decide  upon  their  validity  and 
not  be  dependent  upon  the  displeasure  of  others;  and  like- 
wise that  those  who  shared  in  all  the  rights  of  the  civil 
state,  should  not  be  excluded  &om  the  ecclesiastical.  The 
opposition  of  the  patricians,  foimded  upon  the  original  pri- 
vileges of  their  order  as  commanded  by  religion,  could  have 
all  the  less  influence  in  disturbing  even  the  weakest  minds, 
in  as  much  as  they  had  not  any  longer  been  able  to  boast 

«■  Uvj.  X.  6.  •pp.  341.  342. 
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of  the  purity  of  their  blood  since  the  connubiiun  which  had 
long  been  establisht.  The  opposition  too  must  have  been 
beyond  all  comparison  much  more  lukewarm  than  in  earlier 
times;  for  as  the  Hortensian  law  was  not  yet  past,  the 
curies  must  assuredly  have  given  their  sanction,  and  above 
all  things  in  a  case  like  this.  Moreover  it  is  in  truth 
scarcely  probable,  that  the  new  places  were  filled  up  by  the 
people's  election;  and  if  the  existing  priests  exercised  the 
right  of  cooptation  this  time  also,  the  names  of  the  ple- 
beians who  were  admitted  shew,  that  they  honestly  chose 
the  most  honored  of  this  order:  among  them  first  P.  De« 
dus,  who  in  recommending  the  law  is  said  to  have  come 
before  the  people,  drest  like  his  fiither  in  the  Gabinian 
costume,  as  he  appeared  when  he  devoted  himself  to  death, 
and  as  he  himself  also  appeared  when  he  did  the  same  a  few 
years  afterwards.  The  newly  elected  members  must  have 
been  perfect  strangers  to  the  pontifical  law  and  to  the  sci- 
ence of  the  augurs:  but  of  this  as  well  as  of  the  civil  law  the 
plebeian  Ti.  Coruncanius  became  the  greatest  master  even  in 
this  very  generation* 


VOL.  ni.  -  2  a 
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VARIOUS  OCCUKRENCES  OF  THE 
SAME  PERIOD. 


A  s  if  it  were  an  hereditary  obligation  to  protect  the 
freedom  of  the  citizen,  the  consiil  M.  Valerius  renewed 
in  more  careful  terms  in  the  year  446  (452)  the  law  of  his 
ancestor,  which  secured  an  appeal  to  the  people  in  cases 
where  the  highest  magistrates  had  sentenced  a  person  to 
corporal  punishment,  but  still  without  affixing  a  definite 
punishment  for  the  offender.  The  different  degrees  of  the 
crime  and  of  the  excuses  that  might  be  made  for  it,  were  of 
too  various  a  kind,  not  to  leaye  it  entirely  to  the  discretion 
of  the  tribunes  in  those  times,  which  beared  to  endanger 
the  power  of  those  who  were  called  to  the  government, 
whether  they  should  bring  forward  an  accusation  for  a 
heavier  or  a  lighter  pimishment  when  the  time  came^  in 
case  they  should  not  be  able,  which  can  seldom  have  hap- 
pened, to  prevent  the  outrage. 

I  assign  to  about  this  period  the  Lex  Furia  respecting 
wills,  which  is  evidently  very  much  older  than  the  Voco- 
nian  law,  and  the  author  of  which  may  probably  be  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  L.  Furius,  who  wrote  laws  for  the 
conventus  at  Capua  in  430  (436).  This  law,  which,  as  is 
well  known,  forbade  with  a  few  exceptions,  of  which  the 
particulars  are  not  stated  ^^,  any  single  person  to  bequeath 
by  will  more  than  a  thousand  ases,  and  which  condemned 

"^  I  think  Agnad  and  CognBil 
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him  who  received  more  in  violation  of  the  law,  to  a  fourfold 
punishment  like  a  usurer,  is  of  importance  on  account  of 
the  causes  which  gave  rise  to  it.  The  practice  of  giving 
legacies  to  whomsoever  the  testator  pleased,  had  become 
common,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  those  who  were 
appointed  heirs  did  not  accept  the  inheritance:  the  Ro- 
mans however,  careful  in  preserving  wealthy  fistmilies,  no 
more  liked  the  splitting  up  of  the  succession  ab  iniestatOj 
than  squandering  the  fortune  upon  strangers.  Now  in  re- 
gard to  the  former  case  the  law  certainly  attained  its  object, 
when  the  inheritance  was  large;  when  it  was  small,  only 
imperfectly;  but  it  could  not  have  been  sufficient  to  pre* 
vent  the  favoring  of  women,  dnoe  the  Voconian  law  was 
found  necessary  afterwards. 

In  the  year  440  (446)  the  censors  excluded  L.  Anto- 
nius  from  the  senate,  because  he  had  dismist  his  wife,  with* 
out  having  assembled  his  friends  to  pass  judgement  upon 
her.^  This  account  proves  the  fabulous  character  of  the 
opinion,  which  has  arisen  from  a  misunderstanding,  that  no 
marriage  was  dissolved  previously  to  Sp.  Caxvilius  Euga 
afler  the  first  Punic  war:  there  is  an  admiration  of  ancient 
times  and  manners,  which  cannot  perceive  the  greatest 
absurdities.  Why  should  the  marriage  by  mere  consent 
have  been  allowed  to  continue,  if  divorces  never  took 
place?  and  if  an  immense  number  of  matrons  fell  at  least 
under  the  suspicion  of  poisoning,  would  a  husband  in  a 
case  of  suspicion  like  this  or  in  one  of  a  similar  kind  have 
allowed  a  bond  to  continue  without  the  strictest  proofs  of 
innocence,  when  he  had  the  power  of  dissolving  it?  If  Q. 
Fabius  would  have  vrithdrawn  his  daughter  &om  his  son-in- 
law,  in  case  he  had  believed  in  his  guilt,  it  was  surely  not 
an  unheard  of  thing  to  do  so;  for  otherwise  it  would  have 
proved  nothing  to  the  people.  According  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical law  divorce  was  possible  even  in  cases  of  consecrated 
marriages,  only  it  was  connected  with  horrible  ceremonies: 

^*  YalerioB  Maximus,  u.  9.  S. 

2a   3 
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where  die  thing  is  morally  impossible,  such  a  law  probably 
does  not  exist.  The  regulations  of  the  law  respecting  the 
retention  of  any  part  of  the  dos,  or  its  payment  in  advance, 
abo  belong  to  very  eaxly  time8.««  Btft  repudium  and  di- 
vartium  are  confounded:  and  the  true  reason  for  that  sepa* 
ration  of  peculiar  marriages,  which  was  introduced  in  later 
times,  is  probably  owing  to  the  fact,  that  it  must  evidently 
have  been  very  difficult,  to  discover  a  means  for  doing 
away  with  the  canventio  in  numum. 

During  the  same  censorship  C.  Fabius  painted  the  tem- 
ple of  Salus'  for  the  censor  C.  Bubulcus,  and  hence 
obtained  the  surname  of  Pictor:  this  continued  to  be  re- 
membered as  a  proof  that  painting  was  honored  at  Rome 
as  a  liberal  art.  As  M.  Valerius  placed  in  the  temple  a 
picture  of  his  battle  against  Hiero,  so  that  of  Fabius  was 
probably  a  representation  of  the  battle  against  the  Samnites, 
in  which  C.  Bubulcus  had  vowed  the  temple  and  not  in 
vain.  Dionysius  praised  the  great  correctness  of  the  draw- 
ing in  this  picture,  the  gracefulness  of  the  coloring  and  the 
absence  of  all  mannerism  and  affectation^:  it  may  in  its 
kind  have  been  what  the  she- wolf  is. 

•"  See  aboye  p.  60. 

»  Pliny,  H.  N.  rxxv.  7. 

^  That  the  passage  in  Mai's  Exa  xvi.  6.  td  imtxioi  yptu^  rats  re 
ypofAfuus  rdmf  iicpifius  1^99y  Jrcd  toi s  filyfuiauf  ifitTai  vorrhs  &«i|\X«7|i^nor 
fX0iw«u  T0V  KoXovfUwov  pAmov  T^  Miiphw  refers  to  this,  is  ^te  obrioas  from 
ihe  chronological  sncceasion. 
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THE  THIRD  SAMNITE  WAR  AND  THE 
OTHERS  OF  THE  SAME  PERIOD. 


1  HE  tenth  book  of  Livj  is  in  reality  the  only  source 
for  the  first  six  years  of  the  third  Samnite  war  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  insignificant  accounts;  and  we  miss  with 
the  lost  annals  of  Diodorus  those  brief  statements,  which 
borrowed,  though  hastily  and  with  ignorance,  from  original 
annals,  nevertheless  served  so  often  as  a  check  upon  Livy's 
narrative  during  the  greater  half  of  the  second  war.  Con- 
cerning the  last  three  campaigns,  as  well  as  concerning  the 
whole  period  down  to  the  war  against  Pyrrhus,  only  scat- 
tered statements  are  preserved,  and  though  these  are  in 
truth  but  scanty,  yet  however  much  they  may  be  so,  we 
must  not  at  all  suppose,  that  we  possess  very  much  less  of 
the  real  history  than  would  remain  after  an  imprejudiced 
consideration  of  a  detailed  account.  For  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  the  history  of  this  war  in  Livy  is  evidently 
much  more  precise  than  that  of  the  preceding  one:  and  if 
every  trace  of  most  of  the  places  in  Samnium  had  not  been 
obliterated,  one  could  have  followed  the  description  of  the 
occurrences  in  more  than  one  campaign  firom  place  to  place: 
several  parts  are  already  of  quite  an  historical  nature^  as 
the  statements  respecting  the  booty  and  especially  the  his- 
tory of  Fabius's  campaign  in  449  (455),  in  which  everything 
sounds  credible  and  fair.  But  concerning  other  years  he 
owns,  that  he  found  the  most  irreconcileable  contradictions 
in  the  annals,  among  which  he  does  not  follow  those  of  Fa- 
bius,  although  he  certainly  deserved  more  credit  respecting 
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a  war,  the  hero  of  which  belonged  to  his  fiiniily,  than  in 
other  things,  as  he  must  have  found  the  most  authentic 
documents  in  the  archives  of  his  house.  It  is  probably 
from  Valerius  of  Antium,  who  was  never  in  difficulties 
about  numbers,  and  who  feared  no  exaggeration  in  them, 
that  Livy  took  the  particulars  of  the  history  of  the  cam- 
paign in  453  (459) :  for  however  strongly  they  may  have 
determined  to  persevere,  it  is  clearly  impossible,  that,  if  the 
Samnites  after  several  bloody  campaigns  had  lost  in  a 
single  one  more  than  53,000  dead  and  31,000  prisoners, 
they  should  still  have  had  men  enough  lefl  to  stand  battles 
through  three  campaigns,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  first 
even  with  success.  The  war  would  have  ended  in  the  ex- 
tirpation of  the  nation;  at  the  utmost,  despair  would  have 
driven  the  few  survivors  to  a  war,  such  as  was  still  con- 
tinued in  the  Vendue  in  1795,  in  small  bands  and  skir- 
mishes. But  after  only  a  ten  years*  peace  they  again  take 
up  arms;  they  do  not  submit  till  after  a  final  struggle 
which  lasted  ten  years;  and  little  more  than  forty  years 
later,  after  the  first  Punic  war, — ^in  which  Borne  cannot 
have  spared  the  population  of  her  allies,  and  which  made 
such  havoc  in  the  number  of  Roman  citizens,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  whole  nations 
and  many  communities,  notwithstanding  their  augmentation 
by  the  admission  of  allies  and  by  manumissions,  it  amounted 
to  only  a  few  thousands  more  than  sixty-five  years  earlier  in 
the  midst  of  a  pestilence, — ^they  still  counted  76,000  coun- 
try-people. These  proofi  of  the  fabulous  character  of  the 
account  are  supported  by  the  rational  numbers  of  the  year 
449  (465). 

On  the  contrary,  even  if  one  places  the  loss  in  dead  and 
prisoners  at  an  extremely  moderate  number,  it  remains 
perfectly  mysterious,  how  it  was  possible  for  a  people, 
whose  country  extended  little  more  than  a  hundred  miles 
in  length  and  fifty  in  breadth,  to  endure  a  regular  war,  as 
soon  as  it  was  not  able  to  prevent  the  hostile  armies  from 
penetrating  into  it,  and  turning  the  country  almost  syste* 
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maticallj  and  at  their  pleasure  into  a  wilderness.  If,  as  it 
appears,  the  country  of  the  Pentrians  was  the  real  scene  of 
the  war,  and  its  ravages  reacht  the  Hirpinians  more  rarely, 
it  becomes  still  more  inconceivable,  how  the  former  alone 
could  resist  the  Roman  army  in  the  campaign  of  454  (460), 
and  at  first  even  gain  great  advantages.^^  It  is,  I  think, 
something  more  than  a  mere  probability)  that  the  Sanmites 
employed  mercenaries;  but  where  did  they  find  the  money 
for  such  an  expensive  war?  By  pointing  out  these  riddles 
I  do  not  mean  anything  more  than  to  shew,  that  they  press 
themselves  upon  one  and  cannot  be  solved.  The  real  diffi« 
culties  would  not  moreover  be  removed,  if  it  should  become 
clear  at  some  time  or  another  &om  historical  sources  not  yet 
discovered,  that  the  Samnites  were  not  entirely  forsaken  in 
this  war  by  the  neighbouring  nations.  The  Apulians 
fought  with  them,  at  least  once^:  but  the  Lucanians  against 
them  and  the  Pelignians  also  7:  on  the  other  hand  circum- 
stances are  not  wanting  to  lead  us  to  infer,  it  is  true  with 
great  uncertainty,  that  at  least  some  cantons  of  the  Sabines 
assisted  them.® 

As  the  Etruscans  could  neither  make  up  their  minds  to 
submit  nor  yet  trusted  to  their  own  strength,  and  sought 
by  repeated  truces  to  protract  the  war  until  stronger  ene- 
mies might  engage  the  power  of  Rome,  so  the  Sam- 
nites, reckoning  upon  this  lingering  war  with  the  Etrus- 
cans and  upon  greater  success  in  their  efforts  to  induce 
the  Gauls  to  cooperate  with  them  decidedly,  could  not 
dread  the  occasions,  which   necessarily  led  to  a  renewal 

^  Dionydas,  Exc.  logg.  (p.  2334.  R) 

•  Livy,  X.  15.  '  Lhx  x.  30. 

'  The  inscription  in  honour  of  App.  Claudios  says,  that  he  took  several 
Sabine  places:  Amiteranm,  which  was  conquered  in  453  (459),  may  probably 
be  considered  as  the  Sabine  town  of  this  name:  the  Sabine  war  therefore 
evidently  sprung  out  of  the  Samnite,  as  the  Hemican  and  Aeqnian  did  fit>m 
the  former:  and  the  expression  of  the  Epitome  XI,  SeUnnU  qui  rtbeUaverani 
victit,  seems  to  suggest  an  earlier  and  open  participation,  which  however 
was  put  an  end  to  by  a  peace. 
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of  the  war.  A  peace,  to  which  they  had  only  made  up 
their  minds  in  order  to  preserve  themselves  for  more 
favorable  times,  and  which  was  even  unbearable  to  those 
who  had  grown  up  and  had  experience  in  the  unhappy 
times  of  war,  must  have  become  completely  so,  when 
Bome's  soverainty  became  more  firmly  establisht  and  ex- 
tended before  their  eyes,  and  this  indeed,  as  it  might  appear 
to  them,  in  consequence  of  their  indifference  in  behold* 
ing  and  allowing  it.  Thus  it  is  clear  from  the  Fasti,  that 
Nequinum  was  supported  in  its  obstinate  defense  by  Sam- 
nite  auxiliaries. 

If  the  Boman  senate  left  this  breach  of  peace  un- 
pxmisht,  because  the  danger  of  a  Gallic  invasion  was 
threatening,  it  may  have  appeared  to  be  the  proper  mo- 
ment for  venturing  ftirther  and  recovering  the  greatest 
loss,  by  which  the  peace  was  purchast:  for  gaining  again 
the  dependence  of  the  Lucanians,  for  which  an  opportunity 
was  offered  in  their  party-divisions.^  The  Samnites  in- 
vaded Lucania  with  an  army,  while  they  endeavoured  to 
gain  over  other  nations  by  treaties,  but  with  such  little  suc- 
cess, that  the  Picentians  accepted  one  which  was  o&red 
them  by  Bome,  probably  on  very  &vorable  terms.*^ 

The  ruling  party  in  Lucania,  unable  to  resist  with  their 
own  power,  determined,  after  the  Samnites  had  con- 
quered in  several  battles  and  taken  many  places,  to  put 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  Bomans  and  obey 
their  commands;  and  in  order  to  accelerate  the  decision 
in  their  pressing  danger,  they  caused  their  embassadors 
to  be  accompanied  by  the  children  of  the  most  distin- 
guisht  families  from  all  the  towns  as  hostages.^^  The 
same  thing  probably  occurred  on  this  occasion,  as  hap- 
pened in  similar  instances  through  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  that  the  hostages  were  chosen  ftom  among  those 
who  belonged  to  the  opposition.      The  sought-for  treaty 

<<*  Soe  above,  p.  169.  ^  Livy,  x.  10. 11. 

"  DloDjBiiu,  Exc.  legg.  p.  232S. 
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was  granted  by  the  senate  and  the  people,  and  an  em- 
bassy sent  to  the  Samnite  diet,  which  demanded  the 
evacuation  of  Lucania:  the  right  of  demanding  this  seems 
certainly  to  have  been  given  by  the  treaty,  by  which  Sam- 
nium  had  recognised  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  people, 
although  the  Samnites  had  not  confined  themselves  to 
share  the  treaties  and  wars  of  Rome,  and  to  renounce  all 
independence  in  this  respect.^^*  The  explanation  of  this 
demand,  which  saw  in  them  only  subjects  of  Rome, 
exasperated  the  Samnites  so  much,  that  they  instantly 
resolved  upon  war  and  commanded  the  embassadors  to  quit 
Samnium.  According  to  another  account",  messengers 
had  been  sent  to  meet  the  fetiales  to  warn  them  against 
entering  any  of  the  cantons,  as  the  authorities  of  the 
country  could  not  be  answerable  for  their  safety. 

The  Samnites  had  gained  fresh  strength  ^^  during  the 
years  of  peace  of  which  they  had  made  good  use^  and  the 
Lucanian  victories  had  inspired  their  soldiers  with  proud 
confidence.^^  They  therefore  did  not  give  up  their  con- 
quests, although  they  opposed  the  army  destined  to  com- 
plete them,  to  the  far  weaker  one  of  the  consul  Cn.  Fulvius, 
which  was  evidently  intended  to  march  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Lucanians.  In  this  campaign  Fulvius  shewed  great 
talents,  and  although  its  history  has  perisht,  the  single  and 
isolated  examples^  which  are  preserved  in  the  collection  of 
Frontinus,  how  he  gained  victories  under  the  most  difBcult 
circumstances,  nevertheless  deserve  to  be  received  into  the 
history  in  their  proper  places.  Livy  says  nothing  more 
about  this  campaign  than  that  he  gained  an  equivocal  vic- 
tory in  a  brilliant  battle  near  Bovianum,  and  then  con- 
quered this  capital  of  the  Pentrians  and  Aufidena.     Now 

•»  DionjriiM,  Exc.  legg.  p.  2330.  2331. 
"  In  Liry.  x.  12. 

>*  4  rwf  Sofivirdr  lex^  irokXif  49if  yrytmna,    DionjBiiu,  p.  2332, 
^  The  Samnite  annj  waf  tueeeailntg  tumidju:  and  thii  aooording  to 

the  ezpreiiion,  commiMW  alatm  beOo,  waa  at  the  beginning  of  the  Boman 

war.    Rontinas,  Btrateg.  1. 11.  2. 
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it  is  to  this  battle  tliat  the  account  of  Frontinus^^  is 
probably  to  be  refened,  namely,  that  the  consul  was  op- 
posed to  a  Samnite  army  very  far  superiour  in  numbers 
and  confident  of  victory,  while  his  own  troops  were  expect- 
ing the  battle  with  apprehension.  To  inspire  them  with 
confidence,  he  deceived  the  higher  and  inferiour  officers  by 
stating,  that  a  Samnite  corps  had  sold  itself  to  betray  its 
comrades,  and  to  render  this  more  credible,  he  borrowed 
fix>m  them  all  their  ready  money,  under  the  pretence  of 
completing  thereby  the  stipulated  sum.  With  this  belief 
the  Bomans  advanced  confidently  to  the  battle;  and  if  the 
same  rumour  reacht  the  Samnites  by  deserters,  it  may 
have  made  them  suspect  the  forein  mercenaries  and  in- 
duced them  actually  to  keep  them  away  from  the  battle: 
in  this  manner  a  glorious  victory  was  gained. 

It  is  further  in  accordance  with  the  natural  order  of  the 
events  to  suppose,  that  Fulvius  now,  as  he  had  probably 
proceeded  from  the  district  of  Sora  to  Bovianum,  marcht 
after  the  victory  through  Samnium  to  Lucania  in  order  to 
deprive  the  Samnites  of  their  conquests.  On  this  march  ^^ 
his  rear  was  hard  prest  by  the  enemy:  a  resolute  general 
under  such  circumstances,  in  the  midst  of  his  own  country 
and  in  such  inaccessible  districts,  will  not  keep  back  a 
hostile  army  which  is  boldly  advancing,  but  on  the  con- 
trary will  push  forwards  on  its  side.  Now  instead  of 
sending  ahead  the  mules,  which  carried  the  baggage, 
Fulvius  made  them  form  the  rear,  and  the  enemy  fell 
upon  the  prey,  which,  as  it  appeared,  had  been  given 
up  in  order  to  &cilitate  tlie  escape  of  the  troops.  But 
Fulvius  had  ordered  the  legion  which  had  marcht  on, 
to  halt  and  take  post  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  firom 
which  the  cohorts  broke  in  upon  the  Samnites,  who  were 
plundering  in  the  hollow  between,  and  put  them  com- 
pletely to  the  rout. 

«•  Strateg.  i.  11.  2. 

'^  Com  ex  Samnio  in  Lucanof  dnceret:  Frontinna,  t.  6.  1. 
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On  another  occasion  ^^«  the  road  led  through  the  diffi- 
cult ford  of  a  river,  which  though  not  broad  was  rapid,  and 
the  Samnites  followed  continually  skirmishing.  Fulvius 
drew  one  legion  aside  close  to  the  ford,  and  placed  it  in 
ambush  among  hollows  and  bushes.  The  other  troops  he 
led  through  the  ford.  Their  small  number  doubled  the 
ardour  of  the  enemy:  but  when  the  greater  part  of  the 
latter  had  followed  them  through  the  ford,  the  legion  left 
behind  on  the  other  bank  burst  forth  from  their  conceal- 
ment^ and  this  time  too  the  stratagem  succeeded  perfectly. 

Such  a  general  deserved  the  triumph:  only  it  is  un- 
accountably surprising,  that  according  to  the  Fasti  Fulvius 
also  triumpht  over  the  Etruscans. 

During  this  period  the  Samnite  and  Etruscan  wars  are 
so  essentially  connected,  that  the  separation  of  their  his- 
tory^  which  in  other  cases  is  often  distracting,  would  here 
annihilate  the  idea  of  the  connexion,  which  is  of  more 
importance  than  an  acquaintance  with  single  occurrences. 
In  the  same  year  448  (454)  L.  Scipio  commanded  the 
army  in  Etruria  and  fought  a  very  hard  contested  battle 
near  Volaterrae,  which  was  left  imdecided  by  the  &11  of 
night  but  the  Etruscans  owned  that  they  were  conquered 
and  abandoned  their  camp  and  stores.  The  consul  led  the 
troops  back  to  Falerii,  chose  this  fortified  place  as  his 
head-quarters,  and  as  the  Etruscans  appeared  no  longer 
in  the  field,  ravaged  systematically  the  open  country.  Vil- 
lages and  market-towns,  whatsoever  was  not  protected  by 
walls,  were  laid  in  ashes:  sieges  were  not  attempted.  The 
following  year  past  by  in  Etruria  in  inactivity;  both  Ro- 
man armies  could  turn  against  Samnium :  whether  it  was, 
that  a  truce  had  been  purchast  again  by  those  towns,  which 
had  continued  the  war  alone  since  the  separate  treaties  of 
the  eastern  towns,  or  that  the  calamities  of  the  war  prest 
so  hard  upon  them,  that  they  dreaded  to  draw  them  again 
upon  themselves. 

«■  Frontinofl,  i.  6.  2. 
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No  one  wotild  tbink  of  doubting  the  correctness  of  tlie 
sufficiently  fair  liistory  of  that  campaign,  if  the  total  silence 
of  the  inscription  on  the  well-known  stone  sarcophagus  of 
L.  Scipio  Barbatus  did  not  necessarily  raise  doubts,  not  as 
to  whether  he  carried  on  war  in  Etruria,  but  with  what 
success.  It  is  &r  more  surprising  to  read  on  the  other 
hand  in  the  same  inscription,  that  he  conquered  in  Sam- 
nium  Taurasia  and  Cesauna^^^,  subdued  all  Lucania  and 
carried  away  hostages  from  thence.  Still  I  would  not  at  all 
infer  from  this,  that  he  also  carried  on  war  in  Samnium 
under  his  own  consular  auspices:  for  in  this  case  how 
could  he  have  been  without  a  triumph  after  such  deeds? 
He  served  there  as  legate  in  the  following  year  under  Q. 
Fabius^:  and  brilliant  undertakings,  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  another,  could  not  acquire  him  a  triumph, 
though  they  secured  him  the  remembrance  of  posterity. 

The  circumstances  were  so  difficult,  that  the  whole 
nation,  when  the  consular  elections  came  on,  tiumed  its 
eyes  to  Q.  Fabius,  the  general  most  tried  in  fortune  and 
skill.  His  election,  as  it  is  related,  was  opposed  by  the 
law,  which  forbade  the  re-election  of  the  same  person  within 
the  space  of  ten  years :  now  as  he  had  held  his  third  con- 
sulship ten  years  before,  this  presupposes,  that  it  was 
necessary  for  ten  fiill  years  to  elapse  between  two  consul- 
ships. But  the  annalists  must  have  overlookt  the  fact, 
that  the  very  same  obstacle  would  have  existed  the  year 
after  in  the  case  of  App.  Claudius  and  L.  Yolumnius,  and 
two  years  later  in  that  of  L.  Postumius,  where  no  exemp- 
tion from  the  law  is  spoken  of:  and  why  should  the  law 
have  been  weakened  in  such  times  of  war,  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  App.  Claudius  to  be  elected,  who  in  his  first 

<>*  The  eampi  Tawrtuini  evidentlj  had  their  name  from  Tanrasia: 
Cesaima  is  probabljr  the  Keraanilia  of  Diodonis  (xx.  26.)*  which 
must  make  us  still  more  cantious  in  seeking  by  yiolent  alterations  the 
names  of  yery  well-known  places  in  the  names,  which  occur  in  his  history, 
bnt  are  otherwise  unheard  of. 

^  lAvy,  X.  14.    Frontinus,  n.  4. 8. 
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consulship  had  not  appeared  in  the  field  at  all?  It  is 
therefore  more  probable,  either  that,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
Hannibalian  war,  those  laws  were  altogether  suspended, 
which  prevented  the  election  of  the  man  who  appeared  the 
most  able:  or  it  is  a  misunderstanding  of  a  plebiscitum^ 
which  made  Q.  Fabius  and  P.  Decius  eligible  again  with- 
out any  limitation,  as  must  have  happened  in  regard  to 
L.  Papirius  Cursor,  Q.  Publilius  Philo  and  C.  Junius  Bu« 
bulcus  in  the  second  war^  unless  at  that  time  too  all 
limitations  which  are  perverse  in  such  circumstances,  were 
abolisht  in  general.  But  Q.  Fabius  may  indeed^  mistrust- 
ing fortune,  which  had  hitherto  been  too  &vorable  to  him, 
and  feeling  his  old  age,  which  he  forgot  when  afterwards 
the  question  was  about  saving  the  honour  of  his  son,  have 
refused  the  election  and  only  yielded  to  the  loud  wish  of 
the  people,  on  condition  that  P.  Decius,  who  had  been  his 
tried  collegue  in  the  consulship  and  the  censorship,  should 
be  elected  with  him. 

Both  consuls  led  their  armies  into  Samnium;  Fabius  by 
way  of  Sora  into  the  canton  of  the  Pentrians:  Decius 
through  the  Sidicinian  territory  to  Maleventum,  undoubt- 
edly with  the  intention  of  penetrating  from  thence  into  the 
revolted  Apulia.  The  Samnites  had  united  the  forces  of  all 
their  cantons  against  the  former  and  concentrated  them  on 
the  Tifemus.  Fabius,  who  was  as  cautious  as  he  was 
bold,  escaped,  by  reconnoitering,  the  danger  of  being  sur- 
prised on  his  march  in  a  deep  valley;  but  when  this  plan 
was  thwarted,  the  Samnites  with  no  less  resolution  openly 
offered  battle.  This  time  too  neither  army  made  an  im- 
pression upon  the  other:  the  Samnite  infantry  repelled  the 
most  determined  attack  of  the  Roman  cavalry,  which,  when 
thrown  back,  brought  its  own  in&ntry  into  danger:  and 
a  reserve,  which  Fabius,  as  was  evidently  his  constant 
maxim,  did  not  allow  to  come  up  till  the  first  ranks  had 
completely  exhausted  all  their  strength^,  would  not  have 

•»  This  masim   is   oertainljr   appUcaUe  against  an   army  snpenoiir 
in  nnmben,  only  whh  soch  esemplaiy  troops,  and  when  canied  into 
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decided  the  battle,  Kad  not  L.  Scipio  come  down  from  the 
hills  at  the  right  moment  with  the  hastates  of  the  first 
legion,  which  he  had  led  behind  the  hostile  army  unob- 
served by  roundabout  ways.  The  Romans  themselves  and 
still  more  the  Samnites,  when  they  saw  Eoman  arms  and 
standards  glittering  in  the  rays  of  the  evening  sun,  thought, 
that  the  fortune  of  Some  was  at  this  very  moment  con- 
ducting thither  the  consul  Decius  with  his  army :  and  the 
belief,  that  the  victory  was  now  decided,  actually  decided 
it,  before  the  mistake  was  discovered.  The  loss  of  the 
Samnites  is  stated  at  3400  slain :  the  number  of  prisoners 
was  at  least  1320;  twenty-three  standards  were  taken. 

P.  Decius  had  found  the  Apulians  encampt  near  Male- 
ventum^  and  their  army  intended  to  guard  the  road  into  their 
country:  he  succeeded  in  inducing  them  to  fight,  and  con- 
quered them  easily:  they  are  said  to  have  left  two  thousand 
dead  upon  the  spot.  Both  consuls  now  traverst  the  unhappy 
Samnium  for  five  months,  and,  since  this  country  could  scarely 
supply  materials  for  such  devastation  for  so  long  a 
time^  even  if  every  thing  was  entirely  swept  away  fix)m 
the  land,  they  probably  ravaged  Apulia  also,  and  all  the 
districts  in  the  neighbourhood  that  may  have  joined  the 
Samnites.  The  eighty-six  places,  where  Fabius  had  pitcht 
his  camp,  and  the  forty-five  where  Decius  had  pitcht  his, 
were  markt  much  more  by  the  total  destniction  of  all  cul- 
tivation than  by  ramparts  and  trenches.  Fabius  conquered 
Cimetra,  one  of  the  Samnite  towns  which  have  entirely 
disappeared^:   but  if  the    conjecture    exprest    above    is 


execation  by  a  geaeral,  who  does  not  allow  the  proper  moment  to  slip 
for  bringing  up  the  reserve.  When  carried  into  execution  it  also 
afibrds  the  means  of  rendering  the  victory  complete  over  a  more 
nnmerons  army  which  has  been  defeated,  a  thing  which  is  othem'ise 
impossible.  It  is  something  quite  different  from  sparing  a  part  of  a 
numerical  preponderance  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  attack  com- 
plete. 

"*  When  mUk  ac  so  many  hundreds  is  written  in    figores  in  the 
manuscripts  with  nndal  letters  and  words  not  separated  from  one  an- 
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conect,  L.  Scipio  conquered  Taurasia  and  CeBauna  in  Sam- 
nium  and  subdued  Lucania  in  this  very  year,  or  while  he 
held  the  command  as  proconsul  in  the  year  following  and 
helpt  the  Boman  party  in  Lucania  to  obtain  the  ascend- 
ancy. 

The  history  of  the  following  year  450  (456),  of  the 
consulship  of  App.  Claudius  and  L.  Yolumnius,  Livy  found 
related  with  such  discrepancies  in  different  annals,  that  he 
ascribes  indeed  to  P.  Decius  as  proconsul  the  conquest 
of  three  Samnite  towns,  but  along  with  this  does  not  ven- 
ture to  reject  the  statement  of  others,  some  of  which  at- 
tributed two  of  these  conquests  to  Q.  Fabius^  others  all 
to  the  new  consid,  and  others  again  to  L.  Yolumnius  alone. 
But  this  he  did  not  perceive,  that  his  supposition,  that  Q. 
Fabius  and  P.  Decius  had  remained  with  their  armies  in 
Samnium,  while  Yolumnius  had  marcht  to  Etruria,  is  con- 
tradicted by  the  circumstance  of  the  legions,  with  which 


other,  then  ac  is  not  eeparated  from  the  C  following  by  a  point:  e.  g. 
coAcco  for  mUU  ae  ducentL  (I  take  the  example  from  the  manu- 
script de  re  ptMica^  n.  SO.)  Hence  it  arose,  that  the  later  copyists^ 
who  either  did  not  know  or  ovedookt  the  sign  for  a  thousand,  left  it 
out  and  in  quite  an  absurd  way,  e.  g.,  according  to  the  above  example 
they  wrote  a  ccc.  Such  has  been  the  case  with  the  number  of  the 
prisoners  in  the  battle  on  the  Tifemus,  and  of  the  slain  at  Cimetra, 
where  the  best  manuscripts  instead  of  ad  cccxxz  read  a  occzxz, 
and  instead  of  ad  ccccxxx,  a  ccocxzz.  In  both  cases  the  sign  for 
a  thousand,  one  or  more,  is  wanting  before  ac\  and  as  we  cannot 
know  this,  there  should  only  be  a  mark  in  the  editions  to  indicate 
that  a  word  has  fallen  out  before  ac.  In  the  same  manner  the  Cod. 
Lugd.  I.  gives  in  x.  15.  6.  with  perfect  correctness  dwa  mSUa  ac  oca 
Compare  on  tul  19.  14. — The  reader  will  pardon  me,  if  for  want  of 
a  suitable  place  I  here  remark,  that  Maximum  Fvhman  (x,  14.  10.}, 
which  is  in  nearly  all  the  manuscripts  that  have  been  compared,  is 
certainly  quite  correct:  he  would  thus  be  a  son  of  the  consul  Cn. 
Eulyius,  who  bean  in  the  Fasti  the  surname  of  Moxxmiu,  Masi- 
mum  fiUum  in  the  Florentine  manuscript  is  a  false  alteration  of  the 
old  emendator,  which  is  easily  explained,  just  as  M.  Fulvium  is  of  a 
modem  scholar  in  the  fifteenth  century,  who  overlookt  the  fact,  that 
even  livy  sometimes  places  the  surname  before  the  gentilidan,  in- 
stead of  Uie  individual  name. 
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the  new  consul  marcht  out  of  the  citj,  being  designated 
by  the  numbers  one  to  four:  whereas^  if  two  consular 
armies  had  still  been  under  arms,  their  legions  would  have 
had  these  numbers,  and  those  newly  formed  the  four  fol- 
lowing. And  how  absurd  would  it  have  been  to  keep 
those  legions  together,  when  there  was  less  want  for  them, 
and  to  disband  them  afterwards,  when  the  danger  was 
threatening  I 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  proconsular  command 
was  given  to  the  two  consuls  of  the  previous  year  for  six 
months:  and  the  simple  narrative,  that  Fabius  as  procon- 
sul put  an  end  to  the  internal  feuds  in  Lucania  in  favour 
of  the  optimates  and  for  the  interests  of  Rome,  seems  de- 
serving of  all  credit.  To  whom  the  glory  belongs  of  hav- 
ing conquered  the  three  towns  Murgantia,  Bomulea  and 
Ferentinum,^-of  which  the  situation  of  the  second  alone 
can  be  fixt  with  some  certainty  on  the  frontier  of  Apulia, — 
cannot  be  decided  in  any  way:  whereas  it  admits  of  no 
doubt  at  all  on  accoimt  of  the  numbers  by  which  the  le- 
gions were  designated,  that  the  consuls  led  back  their 
legions  to  the  city  and  disbanded  them^  and  that  the  new 
consuls  formed  &esh  ones.  Now  owing  to  the  above-men- 
tioned uncertainty  we  can  make  no  application  at  all  of 
the  account  respecting  the  circumstances  of  that  conquest, 
which  circumstances,  apart  from  the  strikingly  exaggerated 
numbers,  after  all  only  spin  out  the  simple  statement,  that 
all  three  were  taken  by  assault^  and  the  booty  sold  to  the 
traders  who  followed  the  army,  that  it  might  not  be  over- 
laden with  baggage.  But  however  little  can  be  positively 
stated  here,  it  may  nevertheless  be  a  correct  conjecture, 
that  the  three  places  on  the  mountains,  which  are  said 
to  have  been  conquered  by  L.  Volumnius^,  are  no  other 
ihan  those  three  towns,  and  a  statement  deserving  of  the 
highest  attention  justifies  the  inference,  that  both  consuls 
had  marcht  first  to  Samnium  with  the  new  legions.    We 

«"  Castella:  JAry,  z.  18. 
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may  certainly  call  those  historical  inscriptions  worthy  of 
the  highest  attention,  which  have  been  considered  by  many 
as  apocryphal  without  any  reason,  but  concerning  which 
competent  critics  are  now  agreed,  that  most  of  them  come 
from  the  age  of  Augustus  and  the  bases  of  statues  in  his 
fonun,  though  nearly  all  of  them  have  descended  to  us 
only  in  copies.  Such  an  one  says  of  App.  Claudius,  that 
he  took  several  towns  of  the  Samnites,  Sabines  and  Tus- 
cans^^:  and  thus  it  follows  from  the  same  simple  state* 
ment,  that,  on  the  arrival  of  the  news  that  the  war  in 
Etruria  was  breaking  out  again,  he  hastened  to  Etruria  from 
the  north  of  Sanmium  by  the  most  direct  road  through 
the  country  of  the  Sabines:  and  that  he  took  some  Sabine 
places  on  his  march,  which  had  deserted  to  the  enemy.  The 
most  urgent  circumstance  which  led  to  this  determination 
was  the  certainty,  that  the  Samnites  were  ready  to  carry 
into  execution  tlie  great  plan,  which  they  had  only  given 
up  in  the  last  war  because  the  most  important  Etruscan 
cities  had  withdrawn  and  concluded  a  hasty  peace.  They 
were  now  resolved  to  send  an  army  into  Etruria,  paid 
and  provided  for  by  themselves,  in  order  that  they  might  not 
excite  the  very  usual  aversion  against  obtaining  indis« 
pensable  forein  help  by  having  to  contribute  heavily  for 
its  support,  since  the  envious  and  vain  rather  give  up 
every  thing  to  the  enemy.  During  this  time,  when  every 
thing  was  at  stake,  they  determined  to  endure  every  thing  in 
their  own  country,  which  could  not  be  warded  off  by  the 
troops  that  were  left  behind,  by  a  general  levy,  and  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  fortified  places.  This  army  was  commanded 
by  GelUus  Egnatius:  perhaps  we  ought  not  to  regard  it  as 
very  strong,  although  at  the  same  time  it  must  have  suf* 
fered  severely  especially  in  the  battle  of  Sentinum,  since 
only  five  thousand  effected  their  retreat  into  Samnium. 
Livy's  expression,  that  P.  Decius  at  last  drove  the  army 
out  of  Samnium,  disfigures  this  great  event,    as  if  that, 

^  In  Fighiiu,  ad  a,  561.  i.  p.  400. 
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which  though  it  failed  eyentually,  was  one  of  the  greatest 
thoughts  known  in  ancient  military  history,  greater  even 
than  Scipio's  expedition  to  Africa,  had  been  a  resolution  of 
helpless  despair,  like  the  emigration  of  the  Vendeans  across 
the  Loire.  It  was  not  in  this  way  that  Egnatius  appeared 
in  Etruria,  and  in  Samnium  an  army  remained  behind 
which  was  not  idle. 

The  arrival  of  a  Roman  army  prevented  some  Etruscan 
towns  from  declaring  with  the  rest  against  Kome^*:  this 
shews  that  the  Samnites  did  not  reach  Etruria  till  after* 
wards.  It  is  indeed  doubtful,  whether  all  the  Etruscan 
nation  now  took  up  arms:  of  the  Arretinians  at  least  it  ia 
doubtful,  since  they  obtained  Boman  succours  against  the 
Gauls  in  463  (469),  when  the  Etruscans  who  were  not  yet 
subdued,  were  carrying  on  the  war  with  Gallic  mercena- 
ries, and  if  the  Cilnians  were  not  expelled,  they  may  not 
have  allowed  the  town  to  abandon  Rome,  by  whose  influ- 
ence they  were  maintained.  But  Perusia  had  broken  the 
truce,  and  Clusium  too  took  part  in  the  war^,  like  Volsinii 
and  Rusellae^^,  and  in  general  all  which  had  observed  it  up  to 
that  time.  The  neighbouring  tribes  of  Umbria  also  joined 
them,  and  an  army  of  Gallic  auxiliaries  was  sought  at  any 
price: — a  resolution,  which  the  presence  of  another  power 
was  necessary  to  induce  the  Etruscans  to  adopts  since  the 
conquest  of  the  Romans  by  the  arms  of  the  Gauls  must 
inevitably  have  been  followed  by  their  settling  on  the 
Tiber  and  sooner  or  later  by  the  subjugation  of  Etruria. 

App.  Claudius  had  marcht  into  the  field  with  two 
legions  and  twelve  thousand  allies:  L.  Volumnius  had  be- 
sides the  legions  fifteen  thousand  allies:  by  them  are  to 
be  understood  the  contingents  of  the  isopolitan  communi- 
ties as  well  as  those  merely  allied  by  treaty.  The  former 
was  scarcely  able  to  resist  the  united  and  constantly  in- 
creasing army  of  the  enemy;  single  engagements  were 
unfortunate,  and  his  situation  became  alarming.      Now 

•»  Liry,  x.  18.  5.  «  x.  30.  «  x.  37. 
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whether  he  demanded  reinforcements  of  his  collegue,  or 
whether  the  latter  resolved  without  receiving  such  a  de- 
mand to  follow  the  army  of  Gellius  Egnatius,  was  disputed 
in  the  annals :  a  third  supposition  is  perhaps  the  most  pro- 
bable, that  the  senate  ordered  it.  All  accounts  appear 
to  have  agreed,  that  App.  Claudius  regarded  his  arrival 
as  an  arrogant  intrusion,  and  required  L.  Volumnius  to 
return  forthwith  to  his  province.  The  latter  resenting  the 
insult  made  preparations  for  his  departure;  but  the  whole 
army,  which  had  welcomed  him  as  its  deliverer,  conjured 
him  to  regard  the  common  weal  of  more  importance  than 
the  contemptible  disposition  of  his  coUegue.  He  yielded 
and  hastened  to  bring  the  enemy  to  an  engagement;  for 
his  absence  afforded  the  Samnites  an  undisturbed  oppor- 
timity  of  avenging  the  devastation  of  their  country  by 
ravaging  that  of  the  Bomans;  he  succeeded  in  this;  and 
his  victory  was  rendered  easier  by  the  accidental  absence 
of  the  Samnite  general  with  a  part  of  his  cohorts.  When 
the  latter  arrived  on  the  intelligence  that  a  battle  had 
commenced,  the  allies, — there  were  only  the  Samnites  and 
Etruscans  left, — were  already  driven  back  as  far  as  the 
camp,  and  the  disorder  had  already  become  so  great,  that 
the  day  could  not  be  recovered.  Even  the  camp  could 
not  be  maintained ;  and  though  the  loss  of  the  allies  may 
perhaps  be  exaggerated,  still  an  important  victory  is 
attested  partly  by  App.  Claudius  dedicating  a  temple  to 
Bellona  in  consequence  of  a  vow  made  on  this  day,  and 
partly  by  Volumnius  being  able  to  return  to  Samnium  and 
leaving  the  army  in  Etruria,  confined,  it  is  true,  to  the  de- 
fensive, but  yet  enabled  to  maintain  itself  in  this  way* 

A  hasty  return  was  absolutely  necessary,  as  the  Sam- 
nites had  availed  themselves  of  his  absence  to  invade 
Campania  and  the  country  around  the  mountains  of  Yeacia. 
Conquests  were  not  well  poasibley  especially  where  colonies 
of  the  Bomans  had  to  defend  their  own  existence;  but  a 
great  number  of  country-people,  who  had  been  surprised  in 
unprotected  places,  had  fallen  into  slavery,  and  an  immense 
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booty  was  collected  and  carried  away  all  the  more  carefully, 
as  it  might  be  at  least  a  partial  indemnification  for  the  loss 
which  Samnium  had  suffered  in  moveable  property.  When 
Volumnius  had  reacht  Gales  by  a  forced  march,  the  enemy 
were  encampt  on  the  Vulturnus,  and  intended  departing  on 
the  same  night  in  order  to  bring  their  booty  in  safety  into 
Samnium,  and  then  returning  with  an  unincumbered  army. 
Without  allowing  his  soldiers  any  rest,  he  led  them  up  to 
the  camp  unsuspected  by  the  enemy  and  before  the  hour 
fixt  for  their  departure.  The  prisoners  with  the  remainder 
of  the  booty  had  already  been  sent  forward  on  the  road  be- 
fore dusk  with  no  stronger  guard  than  seemed  necessary 
against  the  country  people ;  the  soldiers  had  for  the  most 
part  already  broken  up  from  their  camp,  when  it  was 
stormed  by  the  Romans,  and  the  long  and  awkward  train  at 
the  same  time  attackt.  While  the  Romans  prest  in  upon 
them  from  all  sides^  the  prisoners  freed  and  armed  them- 
selves, and  carried  away  with  them  the  Samnite  general 
Statins  Minacius  himself  The  Saronites  thus  surprised  must 
have  been  severely  defeated;  7400  were  delivered  from 
slavery,  and  the  booty  which  had  been  carried  off  was  reco- 
vered with  ample  interest.  This  splendid  victory  enabled 
Volumnius  to  allow  his  troops  some  resty  and  to  return 
to  Rome  to  attend  the  elections.  As  these  were  close  at 
hand  and  still  continued  at  this  time  not  to  be  held  till  the 
close  of  the  consular  year,  which  began  at  the  earliest  in 
January,  it  was  consequently  the  season,  in  which  the 
mountains  of  Samnium  are  covered  with  snow,  and  the 
plains  of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  warm  and  sunny  as  in  the 
spring,  admit  of  any  kind  of  military  undertaking,  from 
which  however  the  enemy  were  now  deterred  by  fear. 

At  Rome  the  expedition  of  the  Samnites  towards  the 
Liris  had  excited  the  greatest  terrour:  if,  as  in  the  preced- 
ing war,  the  subjects  revolted,  the  war  might  easily  come 
right  up  to  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  then  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  keep  off  the  Gauls  at  a  distance  in  the  country 
of  the  enemy.    The  senate  did  not  conceal  from  itself  that 
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it  might  become  necessary  to  defend  the  very  city;  with  this 
view  all  citizens,  without  distinction  of  rank,  without  regard 
to  privileges  and  age,  provided  they  could  carry  arms,  were 
armed  and  organised.  The  pretor  P.  Sempronius,  a  man 
tried  in  war  and  peace,  had  the  command,  and  for  eighteen 
days  all  business  was  suspended.  The  victory  on  the 
Vultumus  disperst  immediate  apprehensions,  and  was  very 
joyfully  celebrated  with  general  thanksgivings. 

In  order  to  close  the  country  on  the  Liris  still  more 
securely^  the  foundation  of  two  colonies  was  ordained  and 
quickly  carried  into  effect:  Mintumae  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  and  Sinuessa  close  to  the  hills  of  Vescia.^®  It 
was  either  the  situation  which  decided,  that  civic  colonies 
should  only  be  founded  here,  or  it  was  done,  because  even 
Latin  ones  did  not  appear  quite  so  trustworthy  in  such  an 
important  district;  but  the  colonists  were  obliged  to  be 
prepared  for  constant  dangers  of  war,  till  Samnium  was 
subdued,  and  the  position  of  Mintumae  was  unhealthy  close 
upon  marshes:  and  the  very  great  privileges  which  were 
offered  *9  scarcely  induced  a  sufficient  number  to  go  as 
colonists  into  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in  the  world. 

The  elections  of  the  year  451  (457)  were  decisive  for 
Rome  and  the  history  of  the  world:  but  they  were  not 
doubtful  either;  for  the  whole  nation  unanimously  acknow- 
ledged, that  Q.  Fabius  was  the  general  destined  by  &te  for 
the  most  threatening  crisis,  into  which  the  republic  might 
come  in  regard  to  her  forein  enemies:  and  he  himself  only 

'"  These  hills  axe  no  others  than  those  between  S.  Agata  and  the 
coast,  on  the  continuation  of  which  that  little  town  is  situated:  and 
indeed  on  or  near  the  position  of  the  ancient  Sinuessa.  Every  one 
knows  that  there  are  near  S.  Agata  the  most  distinct  traces  of  an 
ancient  town:  one  might  saj  that  it  is  the  forgotten  Vescia:  but 
Sinuessa  lay  on  the  Appian  road,  the  direction  of  which  is  beyond 
doubt  One  errs  by  confounding  this  town  with  its  sea-baths,  and  in 
addition  to  this  persons  will  perhaps  also  be  staggered,  if  they  are  to  think, 
Ihat  a  coiama  marUima  (Livy,  xzxyi.  S)  was  not  situated  on  the  very  sea. 
(Compare  abore,  note  253.) 

»  Liry,  xxxn.  3. 
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found  courage  enough  to  accept  this  fearful  honour,  on 
condition  that  P.  Decius  should  share  it  with  him.  App. 
Claudius  was  confirmed  in  the  command  as  pretor^  L. 
Volumnius  as  proconsul :  L.  Scipio,  Cn.  Fulvius,  L,  Pos- 
tumius,  who  are  called  propretors  in  the  history  of  the 
campaign^  assuredly  received  this  dignity  also  from  the 
senate  and  people. 

The  Gauls,  whose  approach  was  expected,  were  cer- 
tainly not  only  those  who  were  already  settled,  but  such 
as  had  been  attracted  by  the  offer  of  pay  and  the  hope  of 
booty  and  rich  settlements,  consisting  of  many  thousands, 
partly  adventurers  and  partly  those  who  had  been  hunted  up 
from  various  quarters,  who  without  any  fixt  abode  traverst 
the  countries  from  the  Alps  to  the  Black  Sea.  As  these 
innumerable  hosts  of  enemies  drew  near,  all  signs  appa* 
rently  marvellous  were  observed  with  anxious  solicitude. 
A  brazen  statue  of  Victory  in  the  forum  was  found  stand- 
ing upright  by  the  side  of  its  pedestal,  and  from  the  altar  of 
the  Capitoline  temple  there  welled  forth  on  three  successive 
dajrs  first  blood,  then  honey,  and  at  last  milk.  An  aruspex 
calmed  the  affrighted  city  by  explaining,  that  the  goddess 
of  Victory  standing  upright  on  firmer  ground,  with  her  face 
turned  and  pointing  towards  the  country  whence  the  enemy 
was  expected,  was  a  favorable  sign :  that  the  blood  which 
had  welled  forth  indicated  victory,  because  sacrifices  woidd 
then  be  offered  on  the  Capitol  as  thanksgivings:  but  that 
the  honey  and  the  milk  signified  pestilence  and  &mine,  be- 
cause honey  was  given  to  the  sick^  and  the  food  of  cattle 
served  for  the  food  of  men  in  famine.'^      To  propitiate  the 


'^  Here  his  knowledge  of  the  law  and  his  eloquence  (x.  22.  7)  did 
not  come  ioto  consideration.  One  does  not  oonceiTe  how  an  inge- 
nious writer  could  thus  go  astray.  But  on  occasion  of  these  comitia 
the  rule  indeed  appears  to  have  heen  estaUisht,  that  for  the  future 
one  of  the  consuls  laying  down  his  office  became  pretor,  and  this  may 
haTe  heen  the  reason  for  mentioning  ejcpressly  the  election  of  App. 
Claudius. 

*'  Zonaras,    Tin.    1.      The    uninitiated,    one   should    think,    would 
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gods  and  deprecate  the  danger,  two  days  of  general  prayer 
were  ordained,  and  to  enable  every  one  to  take  part  therein, 
wine  and  incense  were  distributed. 

In  this  year,  the  fifth  consulship  of  Q.  Fabius  and  the 
fourth  of  P.  Decius,  Home  with  her  own  means  and  those 
of  her  subjects  made  preparations  to  an  extent  she  had 
never  done  before.  The  four  legions  of  the  preceding 
year  had  remained  during  the  winter  without  being  dis- 
banded^*, and  were  now  completed.  Q.  Fabius  led  to 
Etruria  four  thousand  foot-soldiers  and  six  hundred  horse- 
men. Then  two  new  legions  were  raised,  and  two  reserve- 
armies  formed  besides  probably  of  the  city  militia  and  the 
allies.  The  subjects  fumisht  still  more  numerous  troops 
than  Rome  herself:  the  Campanians  alone  sent  a  thousand 
horsemen*';  as  the  Gallic  cavalry  was  extremely  nume« 
rous  and  formidable,  the  Komans  strengthend  this  force 
far  above  the  number  usual  in  their  armies.  They  must 
have  had  during  this  campaign  at  least  ninety  thousand 
men  in  the  field.  A  consular  army  under  Yolumnius  must 
have  remained  stationed  against  the  Samnites  and  strong 
enough  to  act  on  the  offensive:  the  others  were  arrayed 
against  the  Gauls,  the  Samnites  of  Gellius  Egnatius,  the 
Etruscans  and  Umbrians. 

It  was  not  in  all  the  annals  that  Livy  found  mention  of 
the  discord,  which,  as  he  circumstantially  and  eloquently 
relates,  arose  between  the  consuls  as  a  party-dispute  of  the 

have  regarded  these  miracles  as  a  sign,  that  after  a  bloody  war  there 
would  follow  times  of  happiness,  in  which  milk  and  bonej  would 
flow.  But  those  who  manufactured  the  interpretation,  were  perhaps 
frightened  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  breeding  of  bees  and  cattle 
was  common  among  the  Gauls;  as  if  it  were  indicated,  that  after  the 
streaming  of  blood  these  would  prevail  in  the  Roman  territory  instead 
of  agriculture. 

***  What  is  certain  of  the  army  under  App.  Claudius,  is  probable 
of  the  army  under  Yolumnius,  even  for  this  reason,  that  his  com- 
mand was  prolonged  and  that  he  did  not  triumph:  still  the  third  and 
fourth  legions  changed  the  corps,  to  which  they  were  assigned.  Livy 
X.  IS  and  27.  **  x.  26. 
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estates^  as  to  whether  the  Gallic  war  was  to  be  entrusted 
to  Fabius  without  the  decision  of  the  lot.^**  It  would  be 
in  the  highest  degree  lamentable,  if  we  were  obliged  to 
believe  this  account:  if  that  quarrel  were  historically 
establisht,  and  in  like  manner  the  unconditional  submis- 
sion of  Decius  to  his  collegue  subsequently**;  the  latter 
after  the  death  of  his  injured  friend  under  such  circum« 
stances  could  never  have  got  over  the  reproaches  of  his 
conscience  for  having  given  such  a  shock  to  a  strong 
friendship.  But  fortunately  it  is  easy  to  demonstrate 
that  it  is  an  idle  invention,  which  can  have  had  at 
most  only  an  insignificant  foundation  to  build  upon.  The 
two  legions,  which  were  newly  formed,  could  not  possibly 
have  any  other  destination,  than  either  to  march  to 
Umbria,  or  to  take  the  place  of  the  army  of  the  pro- 
consul L.  Yolumnius,  that  the  latter  might  be  added  to 
the  main  army.  Fabius  must  have  been  a  madman,  if 
the  thought  could  have  occurred  to  him  of  carrying  on 
such  a  war  with  about  20,000  men.  But  neither  he 
nor  the  senate  thought  so  foolishly:  this  is  proved  by 
the  formation  of  two  armies  of  reserve. 

It  was  yet  winter  when  the  consuls  entered  upon  their 
office.  The  Apennines,  which  it  was  necessary  for 
the  Gauls  to  cross,  are  often  still  covered  with  snow, 
when  spring  is  already  budding  at  Rome,  and  conse- 
quently the  Transalpine  Gauls  could  not  descend  into 
Italy  till  later.  It  was  therefore  only  a  reconnoitering  ex- 
cursion, when  Q.  Fabius  immediately  after  enteiing  upon 
his  consulship  led  to  the  army  of  App.  Claudius  the 
troops  which  had  been  levied  to  complete  its  number. 
The  army  was  posted  near  a  place  Ahama^,  strongly 
protected  by  trenches  and  a  double  line  of  palisades. 
Fabius  met  a  detachment  which  had  been  sent  out  to 
gather  brushwood,  and  commanded  it  to  return  and  pull  up 
the  palisades.     This  scorn  of  the  fear,  with  which  matters 

"*  Livy,  X.  26. 5.  "  Liry,  x.  26.  4.  «  Livy,  x.  25, 
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had  been  conducted  until  then,  inspired  the  soldiers  who 
had  become  timid,  with  confidence  and  new  life.  To  free 
them  completely  from  the  recollection  of  their  pusilla- 
nimity, he  no  sooner  had  arrived  in  the  camp  and  dismist 
App.  Claudius^  who  was  also  his  political  enemy,  than 
he  ordered  them  to  break  up  the  encampment:  and  well 
knowing  that  an  inactive  standstill  also  injures  the  health 
of  the  soldiers,  he  caused  the  army  to  occupy  new  posi- 
tions incessantly  after  moderate  marches:  he  who  had 
commanded  the  palisades  to  be  torn  up  surely  never  occu- 
pied unfortified  positions.  After  the  commencement  of 
spring  he  gave  the  command  to  L.  Scipio  and  went  to 
Bome,  where  meanwhile  P.  Decius  had  continued  the 
preparations,  which  were  to  preserve  the  existence  of  the 
Roman  name. 

As  the  Grauls  might  penetrate  through  Picenum,  a 
legion  was  stationed  near  Camerinum^^  in  order  to  defend 
this  pass  in  conjunction  with  the  Camertians,  trustworthy 
allies,  who  had  to  save  their  own  existence.  The  Um- 
brians  bordering  on  Etruria  were  in  arms  against  Rome; 
and  thus  it  is  clear  from  the  circumstances  themselves, 
that  the  consul  left  the  rest  of  the  army  somewhere 
between  Nocera  and  Foligno,  where  it  might  stop  the 
enemy,  when  they  came  up  on  the  main  road.  When 
the  whole  force  had  assembled,  which  Rome  could  send 
into  the  field,  the  two  consuls  led  the  main  army  to  join 
the  troops,  which  had  been  left  under  L.  Scipio  facing  the 

**^  FoljbinB,  who  otherwise  knows  Clnniim  and  the  ClnsinianB 
veiy  well  and  mentions  them,  speaks  (ii.  19)  of  the  annihilation  of 
the  legion  4r  rf  Kofit^lw^  X^P^'  ^^7  orrs,  because  he  remembers  at 
an  improper  time  that  Clusinm  was  called  Camars  in  Etmscan.  But 
the  Closinians  were  among  the  enemies  of  Bome  (x.  30.  2),  and  the 
town,  near  which  the  legion  was  destroyed,  was  friendly,  as  the  sol- 
diers when  attackt  retreated  towards  it  in  order  to  protect  themselves 
(x.  26.  S).  And  if  the  Gauls  had  conquered  near  Clusium,  the 
Bomans  could  in  no  way  have  advanced  across  the  Apennines  and  as 
far  as  Sentinnm:  the  former  would  then  have  marcht  against  Bome 
itself. 
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enemy.  An  army  of  reserve  was  encampt  on  the  Vatican 
hills,  another  was  posted  in  the  country  of  the  Faliscans, 
where  it  maintained  the  communication  with  the  main 
army,  and  protected  the  passage  across  the  Tiber  to  Otri- 
coll  and  the  road  from  Umbria. 

L.  Scipio's  tomb  brings  him  personally  nearer  to  us 
than  any  of  his  contemporaries,  and  our  eyes  are  fixt 
upon  him  with  a  partiality^  such  as  attaches  itself  to 
the  deeds  of  particular  officers  in  wars  which  we  have 
seen  ourselves.  The  praise  of  the  sepulchral  inscrip* 
tion,  that  he  was  brave  and  wise,  is  confirmed  by  the  fact, 
that  he  was  able  in  the  &ce  of  such  superiour  forces  to 
maintain  his  position  with  the  advanced  guard  at  such 
a  distance  from  Rome,  when  it  was  of  importance  for 
the  success  of  the  campaign  that  he  should  do  so.  He 
had  not  indeed  been  able  to  prevent  a  great  calamity, 
which  befell  the  legion  stationed  near  Camerinum.  The 
Gauls  had  overwhelmed  and  surrounded  it,  and  cut  it 
down  to  the  last  man.  Idle  tales,  to  which  Livy  him- 
self on  this  occasion  refuses  his  belief,  not  only  softened 
down  this  defeat  into  a  loss  which  a  foraging  detach* 
ment  suffered  &om  the  Umbrians,  but  even  made  up  for 
this  by  stating,  that  L.  Scipio^  hastening  in  time  to  their 
help,  defeated  the  enemy  and  recovered  from  them  the 
prisoners  and  the  booty. 

The  cavalry  of  the  Gauls,which  was  inunensely  numerous, 
spread  over  Umbria  when  the  pass  had  been  forced,  and  cut 
off  the  commimication  of  Scipio*s  army  with  Home,  so  that 
the  consuls  remained  ignorant  of  the  defeat  till  the  bar- 
barians galloping  up  to  them  exhibited  in  triumph  on  their 
horses  and  lances  the  heads  which  they  had  severed  from 
the  bodies.  At  this  sight  it  was  believed  that  the  whole 
corps  was  destroyed^  which  had  been  left  behind.  Where 
the  fiomans  joined  one  another  is  iinfortunately  unknown  : 
it  is  a  painful  loss  not  to  know  by  what  skill  the  fioman 
generals  effected  this,  and    avoided  a  battle    which    they 
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could  not  yet  venture  upon.  We  only  know  that  the 
allied  armies  kept  themselves  separate,  that  the  EtruscaDs 
and  Umbrians  encampt  apart  from  the  Gauls  and  Samnites. 
Vanity  respecting  the  supreme  command  may  have  pro- 
duced disputes  which  saved  the  fioman  army. 

L.  Yolumnius  had  in  the  meantime  kept  the  Samnites 
engaged  in  their  own  country  and  had  conquered  on  the 
Tiiemus.  That  the  consuls,  when  they  were  able  to  esti- 
mate the  whole  extent  of  the  danger,  drew  his  army  also 
near  them  and  were  resolved  to  decide  every  thing  by  a 
battle,  as  some  annals  said^'®,  is  confirmed  partly  by  the 
expression  of  Polybius,  that  all  the  legions  were  engaged 
near  Sentinum^^,  and  partly  by  the  fact  that  the  Samnites 
again  penetrated  into  the  district  of  Vescia  and  even 
across  the  Liris  into  that  of  Formiae,  which  would  have 
been  impossible,  had  not  the  Roman  army  been  with- 
drawn. Volumnius  could  without  any  obstacle  join  the 
main  army  in  a  few  marches  from  the  country  of  the 
Pentrians  by  way  of  Sulmona  and  Antrodoco;  it  was  just 
because  he  had  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's 
country,  that  the  Romans  had  obtained  the  incalculable 
advantage  of  being  able,  if  necessary,  to  assemble  all  their 
forces  by  the  shortest  roads. 

When  the  junction  of  the  three  armies  was  effected, 
and  the  enemy's  forces,  perhaps  expecting  fresh  reinforce- 
ments, still  continued  to  defer  the  battle,  the  consuls  began 
to  make  preparations  to  act  on  the  offensive  by  advancing 
across  the  Apennines  as  far  as  Sentinum,  leaving  the  enemy 
behind  by  a  side-march.  From  this  point  they  threatened 
the  country  of  the  Senonian  Gauls,  who  hastened  back,  as 
it  appears,  in  order  to  protect  their  open  villages,  and  com- 
pelled the  Samnites  to  follow  them.  It  would  however 
have  been  blind  presumption  to  penetrate  so  far  without 
securing  the  communication  with  Rome:    hence  Cn.  Ful- 

•»  x-  30.  6. 

"  ffvn$ak6rrts  waffi  roit  ffrparowiiots,  II.  19.  6. 
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vius  received  orders  to  advance  as  &r  as  Asdsi^^,  and  L. 
Postumius  to  succeed  to  his  position  near  Falerii  with  the 
troops  which  were  encampt  upon  the  Vatican.** 

From  Assisi  Cn,  Fidvius  could  lay  waste  the  neighbour- 
ing part  of  Etruria,  and  also  at  the  same  time  prevent  the 
Samnites,  if  they  followed  Volumnius,  from  appearing  in 
the  rear  of  the  main  army.  The  preparations  for  the  de- 
fense of  Rome  must  now  have  been  completed,  so  that,  if 
the  Samnites  had  advanced  through  the  Aequian  moun- 
tains, the  city,  would  have  been  able  to  protect  itself. 
The  obedience  of  the  subjects,  which  otherwise  a  Sam- 
nite  army  might  easily  have  shaken,  was  secured  by  the 
imusually  great  number  of  their  own  men  who  served  in 
distant  countries  in  the  Roman  armies,  and  thus  were  a 
security  like  hostages:  with  the  exception  of  those  who 
called  in  the  fearful  assistance  of  the  barbarians  for  their 
self-preservation,  all  the  other  Italian  nations  were,  on 
the  whole,  obliged  to  regai'd  the  Romans  just  now  as 
the  defenders  of  their  existence. 

*^  See  Oadendorp,  second  edition,  on  Frontinns,  Strat^.  x.  8.  3.  This 
reading  of  the  manuscripts  agrees  excellently  with  the  locality:  from 
Assisi  the  Roman  corps  could  ravage  the  territories  of  Perugia  and  Cbiusi, 
and,  if  it  was  hard  prest  by  superiour  numbers,  could  withdraw  to 
an  extremely  strong  spot,  which  lies  direct'y  on  the  line  of  communication 
between  the  main  army  and  Borne.  An  operation  against  Chiusi  would 
have  been  building  a  castle  in  the  air;  the  only  possible  retreat  would 
be  to  Civita  Castellana,  and  then  the  main  army  would  haye  been  cut 
off.  As  Frontinns,  though  not  always  it  is  true,  but  nevertheless  generally, 
follows  Livy's  accounts,  the  name  Clnsium  in  Livy  (x.  27.  5.)  perhaps 
got  into  the  manuscript,  to  which  all  those  of  the  first  decad  may  be  traced 
that  have  been  hitherto  collated,  either  by  a  mistake  of  the  copyist  or  a 
wrong  alteration. 

*^  Livy  and  Frontinns  too  state  indeed,  that  both  the  armies  of 
reserve  advanced,  but  the  former  makes  it  advance  towards  Chiusi, 
the  latter  towards  Assisi.  But  in  the  first  place  Fabins  was  probably 
not  so  inconsiderate  as  to  leave  at  the  same  time  the  passage  across 
the  Tiber  and  the  Roman  territory  unprotected,  and  secondly  Livy 
himself  speaks  afterwards  (x.  30.  1.)  of  Cn.  Fulvius  alone  as  having 
laid  waste  Etruria  and  fought  against  the  rerusiniauB  and  Clu- 
nniana. 
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These  are  in  a  few  words  the  excellent  ideas,  which 
contained  within  themselves  the  germ  of  a  great  number 
of  splendid  results:  there  is  scarcely  any  examination 
more  full  of  enjoyment  than  to  discover  the  fundamental 
ideas  of  great  generals  and  statesmen  from  their  actions, 
and  then  to  follow  them  up  through  the  various  stages 
of  their  development.  While  Q.  Fabius  threw  into  con- 
fusion the  previously  unsafe  plan  of  the  enemy, — who 
with  all  his  want  of  a  systematic  plan  was  still  highly 
formidable  by  his  masses,  —  and  threatened  the  hostile 
part  of  Etruria,  and  at  the  same  time  removed  the  main 
scene  of  the  war  from  these  districts,  he  also  gained  this 
advantage,  that  the  £truscans  would  not  allow  themselves 
to  be  constantly  drawn  further  from  their  own  coimtry 
which  was  threatened,  and  set  out  for  its  defense.  Mean- 
while it  must  be  doubted,  whether  they  and  the  Umbrians 
had  taken  no  part  at  all  in  the  battle,  since  both  nations 
are  mentioned  in  the  Fasti  among  those  which  Fabius 
triumpht  over. 

Another  advantage  arose  from  the  decisive  contest  being 
fought  near  the  frontier  of  the  Gallic  territory;  the  Romans 
dreaded  the  &ry  of  their  despair  in  case  they  should  see 
their  retreat  cut  off,  and  voluntarily  opened  to  them  roads 
for  their  escape.^**  To  give  them  such  a  repulse  that  years 
would  elapse  before  they  could  be  induced  to  renew  their 
undertaking,  was  the  highest  success  the  Roman  generals 
could  aim  at. 

They  had  learnt  from  deserters,  that  the  plan  was  for 
the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians  to  attack  the  Roman  camp, 
while  the  Gauls  and  the  Samnites  fought  the  battle;  and 
so  soon  as  the  movement  against  Perusia  had  accom- 
plisht  the  object  of  drawing  thither  at  least  the  main  force 
of  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians,  they  made  use  of  the 
favorable  moment  for  bringing  the  matter  to  a  decision. 
For  two  days  they  provoked  them  to  battle  in  vain;  on 
the  third   the  allies  came  forward  into  the  field.     The 

^  FrontintiB,  Strateg.  n.  6. 1. 
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Gauls  formed  the  right  wing,  the  Samnites  the  left:  as 
the  former  must  have  many  times  surpast  the  latter  in 
number,  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians  who  had  remained 
behind,  were  necessarily  stationed  with  the  latter.  Q. 
Fabius  as  the  older  consul  had  the  place  of  honour  on 
the  right  wing  against  the  Samnites,  P.  Decius  was  op- 
posed to  the  Gauls.  As  Volumnius  in  Liyy*s  narrative  is 
supposed  to  be  engaged  in  Samnium,  it  is  only  the  neces- 
sity of  extending  the  front  of  the  army  so  as  to  be  equal, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  that  of  the  enemy,  which  allows  us 
to  imagine,  that  he  too  was  opposed  to  the  G^uls  on  the 
right  of  P.  Decius.  When  both  armies  were  standing  in 
battle-array  in  the  pkin  fullof  expectation,  a  wolf  chased 
a  hind  from  the  mountain  between  them.  The  affrighted 
animal  fled  to  the  Gauls,  who  struck  it  down  with  their 
darts :  the  wolf  turned  towards  the  Romans,  and  through 
the  intervening  spaces  of  their  bataUions  ran  a^in  to  the 
wilds,  greeted  by  the  joyous  shouts  of  the  soldiers  at  the 
appearance  of  the  animal  sacred  to  their  protecting  deity 
and  the  foimder  of  their  nation. 

It  was  summer  time^,  and  even  the  Gauls  who  lived 
in  Italy,  became  exhausted  under  the  scorching  sun  on  a 
day  of  battle,  but  the  Transalpinians  fiir  more.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Koman  soldier  was  trained  with  especial 
care  to  endure  heat  and  exertion :  and  though  the  Sanmites 
were  little  inferiour  to  them  in  perseverance,  still  they  did 
not  come  up  to  them  completely.  Fabius,  as  usual,  de* 
manded  of  his  front  line  to  wear  out  the  enemy,  who  were 
rushing  on  with  all  their  forces,  by  receiving  their  attacks 
immoveably:  as  usual,  he  wisht  to  decide  the  victory  or 
avert  a  defeat  by  a  very  strong  reserve.  Decius  facing  an 
enemy,  whose  first  attack,  even  if  he  had  been  less 
superiour  in  numbers^  excited  terrour,  did  not  think  that 
he  ought  to  wait  for  the  foe  and  still  less  to  meet  liim  with 
only  a  part  of  his  forces:  he  might  succeed  in  throwing  the 
irregular  hosts  into  confusion  and  driving  them  against  one 
**'  Fabius  triumpht  on  the  eye  before  the  nones  of  September. 
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another.  But  the  undertaking  failed:  the  Gallic  horse 
broke  in  upon  the  £oman  foot  with  a  great  host:  the  Ro- 
man horse  twice  droTe  them  back :  at  the  third  attack  they 
were  still  fighting  with  success,  led  by  the  consul  himself, 
when  horse  and  man  were  terrified  by  the  appearance  of 
the  war-chariots  which  they  had  never  seen  before.  The 
flying  cavalry  threw  themselves  upon  their  own  infantry: 
the  pursuers  prest  on  irresistibly  into  the  crusht  and 
broken  ranks:  the  flight  became  general,  and  human  means 
were  no  longer  able  to  avert  a  complete  defeat.  The  con- 
sul Decius,  prepared  for  such  a  fate,  had  not  allowed  the 
pontiff  M.  Livius  to  leave  his  side.  When  death  was  on 
every  account  the  most  desbable  fate,  when  his  words  were 
no  longer  listened  to,  when  the  current  threatened  to  carry 
him  away  also,  he  ordered  himself  and  the  hostile  hosts  to  be 
devoted  to  death.  "  Before  me,"  he  added  to  the  words  of 
the  formula,  **  before  me  terrour  and  flight,  blood  and  death, 
the  anger  of  the  celestial  and  the  infernal  gods !  By  me 
the  horrours  of  corpses  upon  the  standards^  the  armour, 
the  weapons  of  the  enemy" ! — He  spurred  his  horse  into 
the  thickest  hosts  of  the  enemy  and  felL  From  this  mo- 
ment the  fortune  of  the  day  turned  ^^:  the  Gauls  stood 
amazed  around  the  corpse:  the  Romans  rallied  and  turned, 
encouraged  by  the  words  of  the  pontiff,  to  whom  Decius 

^  He  who  does  not  absolutely  reject  the  reality  of  miracles  in 
Roman  history  as  nonsense,  might  console  himself  for  the  scorn  of 
others  with  the  opinion  of  Dante;  and  the  battles  of  Vesuvius  and 
Sentinum  are  of  such  decisive  importance  for  the  history  of  the 
world,  that  the  idea  of  attributing  a  miraculous  power  to  the  expiatory 
death  of  the  Decii,  contains  at  least  nothing  unworthy.  Zonaras,  who 
ridicules  the  circumstances  of  this  battle,  would  doubtless  have  be- 
lieved firmly  in  the  miracles  mentioned  in  the  dialogues  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  how  a  lamp  filled  itself  with  oil  of  its  own  accord,  that  the 
negligent  but  devout  friar  might  not  get  whipL  As  a  general  rule, 
he  who  does  not  look  down  upon  the  superstition  of  the  Bomans 
merely  with  contempt,  certainly  acts  safest  in  not  believing  too  much, 
which  would  at  least  here  be  the  woret  of  aU.  There  will  not  be 
wanting  sujperstitionB  hypocrites  to  rise  up,  who  will  demand  belief  for  aU 
the  prodigies. 
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had  surrendered  the  lictors  and  the  command:  the  victory 
was  purchast  for  them  by  the  propitiatory  death  of  Decius: 
the  enemy's  army  was  forfeited  to  earth  the  mother  of  all 
and  the  gods  of  the  dead.  The  reserve  under  L.  Scipio 
and  C.  Marcius,  sent  thither  by  Q.  Fabius,  foimd  the  Gaids 
prest  together  in  an  enormous  mass,  protecting  themselves 
behind  their  shields:  the  Roman  commanders  ordered  the 
pila  to  be  collected  fix>m  the  field  of  battle  and  hurled 
against  the  crowd,  where  none  mist  and  the  rude  shields 
could  not  resist. 

Meanwhile  the  moment  had  come,  when  Q.  Fabius  per* 
ceived  exhaustion  among  the  Samnites:  he  immediately 
ordered  the  second  line  to  advance  and  the  cavalry  to 
charge  the  flank  of  the  enemy,  who  were  as  usual  destitute 
of  this  force.  Had  not  the  Gauls  carried  on  the  battle  like 
haibarians,  they  would  have  despatcht  at  least  a  part  of 
their  innumerable  cavalry  to  protect  their  fellow-soldiers. 
The  eye  of  Fabius  had  chosen  the  very  minute^  when  a 
vehement  shock  could  break  the  tottering  mass.  The 
Samnites  quitted  their  ranks  and  fled  to  the  camp,  while 
the  Gauls  heaped  together  in  one  immense  mass  allowed 
themselves  to  be  cut  down  without  moving  from  the  spot.^* 
The  first  beginning  of  any  movement  in  such  a  mass  is  the 
beginning  of  irrevocable  confusion  and  flight.  Fabius  pur- 
sued the  Samnites  with  as  much  energy  and  vehemence  as 
he  had  waited  with  perseverance  for  the  decisive  moment. 
The  pursuit  carried  him  past  the  back  of  the  Gauls,  upon 
whom  he  threw  five  hundred  Campanian  horsemen  and  a 
part  of  the  infantry:  firom  this  moment  the  battle  became 
only  a  revengeful  massacre  of  the  flying.  Fabius  himself 
had  followed  the  Samnites  so  quickly,  that  he  reacht  the 
fortified  camp,  before  they  could  enter  it  and  save  them- 
selves. In  this  last  struggle  the  Samnite  imperator  Gellius 
Egnatius  fell,  happy  in  not  surviving  the  unhappy  issue  of 
his  great  undertaking:  the  camp  was  then  taken.  The 
Ixxly  of  Decius  was  not  foimd  till  the  following  day  among 

*"  As  at  Zomdorf  and  Austerlits. 
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the  heap  of  slain,  and  was  magnificently  buried :  the  arms  of 
the  enemy  were  burnt  as  a  sacrifice  to  Jupiter  Victor  in  accord- 
ance with  a  vow  of  the  conquering  consul.     This  time  the 
numbers  given  in  Livy  have  nothing  fabulous  in  them:  for 
here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  it  appears,  that  the  records 
of  the  Fabian  house  preserved  historical  truth,  as  &r  as  is 
possible  in  such  statements;  and  that  it  only  depended  upon 
Livy  whether  he  did  not  prefer  the  foolish  fancies  of  silly 
fabricators  to  the  historian  who  belonged  to   this  house. 
That  of  the  (xauls  and  Samnites  25,000  should  have  fallen 
and  8000  been  made  prisoners,  has  nothing  at  all  incredible 
in  it:  the  statement,  that  of  the  lefl  Boman  wing  7000,  of 
the  right  1200  should  have  fallen,  just  as  little  so.     Other 
annals  probably  stated  enormous  numbers,  as  they  did  for 
the  whole  of  the  allied  forces  against  which  the  Romans 
fought,  and  even  contemporary  Greek  writers  exaggerated 
the  loss  of  the  Gauls,  and  all  the  more,  as  it  was  a  consola- 
tion to  them.     Duris  related  that  a  himdred  thousand  were 
slain.^'*^    The  whole  number   of  the   armies  of  the   four 
nations  was,  as  Livy  says,  stated  by  some  annals  with  such 
exaggerations  as  to  surpass  all  belief.     The  numbers  in  his 
text,  however,  even  in  the  best  editions,  instead  of  being 
exaggerated,  are  small  and  by  their  minute  accuracy  ridicu- 
lous: not  indeed  through  his  fault,  but  through  that  of 
stupid  emendators,  who  have  been  at  work  even  in  the 
manuscripts.      Instead  of  40,330  foot  soldiers  and  6000 
horsemen,  he  had  in  all  probability  ten  times  a  hundred 
thousand  foot  and  certainly  46,000  horse:  the  number  of 
war-chariots  was  stated  at  a  thousand.     Even  two  ordinary 
consular  armies  (and  the  same  annals  supposed  that  three 
were  assembled)  would  have  been  superior  in  numbers  to 
that  infantry:  and  how  can  we  conceive  of  any  annalist 
being  so  foolish  as  to  mention  the  hundreds  and  tens  in  such 
armies?*'' 

^  Diodorus,  Ed.  xxi.  fr.  11. 

^  Livy,    X.   30.  4.      Snpeijecere    qaidam    angendo    fidem:    qui   in 
VOL.  III.  2  0 
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A  victory  purchast  so  dearly  could  not  be  followed  up: 
thus  it  is  conceivable,  bow  the  surviving  five  thousand 
Samnites  could  eflfect  their  retreat.  They  must  have  past 
round  the  Roman  army,  while  it  was  resting,  on  the  right 
flank ;  such  a  march  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
under  such  circumstances,  through  a  country,  whose  inha- 
bitants, though  a  part  of  them  were  not  decidedly  hostile, 
must  have  been  exasperated  by  the  grievances  inseparable 
from  the  former  passages  through  it,  is  however  one  of  the 


hostinm     exercitn     peditom    quadraginta     millia     trecentofl  .  triginta, 
eqmtnm   sex  millia,   mille   carpentomm   Bcripeere   fdisse:    80^ji|t  cum 
Umbrifl  Tuscisqae,  quos  et  ipsos  pugnae  affuisse. — Tfans  thei^xt  has 
stood  since  the  time  of  Sigonius,   who   in   accordance  with  his  mann- 
script  first  strack  out  the  number  XL  before  6000  where  the  horsemen 
are  spoken  of,  and  this  number  is  also  found  in  other  bad  manuscripts, 
which  agree  throughout  with  his  own.     The  number  of  the  infantry 
is  found  in  the  manuscripts,  as  well  as  in  all  the  editions,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Florentine  and  the  Klockian.     The  former  has  pedihm 
X.GGC.XXX,   the   latter   XIGCCXXX.    A  single   horizontal   line   is 
wanting  to  make   the   latter   XLCGCXXX;   and   how   could   copyists 
have  erred,  who    did   not   think    themselves   so    yeiy   much  bound  to 
apply  such  an  easy  remedy  to  a  number,  which,  as  they  read  it,  was 
altogether  absurd?    For  at  all  times  eveiy  copyist,  unless  he  did  not 
think  at  all,  conceived  that   11,000  men  was   an   insignificantly  weak 
army.    But  the  fact  is  that  the  I  is  only  a  slip  of  the  pen  instead  of  L. 
To  be  brief:   the  Klockian    manuscript    has  no  other    mistake,   than 
that  it  has  I  instead  of  L,  and  places  it  only  three  figures  too  far  to 
the  left,  and  the  Florentine,  that  it    omits  it:   it   should    be    written 
X.GCGLXXX     This   signifies   according   to   the   system   of  writing 
numbers    in    yery    ancient    manuscripts    1,000,000.      Respecting    this 
mode  of  writing  Pierius  Valerianus  quoted  by  Gmter  on  2  Verr.  n.  57. 
is  an  express  testimony,  and  all  the  more  yalid,  as  he  was  yery  well 
acquainted   with  manuscripts  of  the  highest  antiquity. —  A   million   is 
an    impossible  number  I      This    is    quite    certain:   but    does   not  JArj 
himself  say,  that   it  surpasses   all  credibility?    The  46,000  horse  are 
also  an  immense  exaggeration;  but  to   such   a  monstrous  number  they 
are  jnst   in  proportion:  and  indeed   the  editors  of  the   text,  notwith- 
standing their  much  better    manuscripts,  have  allowed    the  alteration 
of  Sigonins  to  stand,  only  because  it  exceeded  the  number  of  the  in- 
fantry.   Those  who  spoke  of  a  100,000  dead  must  surely  have  belieyed 
in  an  army  of  at  least  several  hundreds  of  thousands. 
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finest  enterprises  of  its  kind,  and  its  glory  is  not  diminisht 
by  the  retreating  army  losing  a  thousand  men  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Pelignians.  Here  too  they  broke  through  and 
reacht  their  goal. 

About  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Sentinum  Cn.  Fulvius 
had  ravaged  the  territories  of  the  Perusinians  and  Clusinians, 
and  beaten  the  Etruscans  who  were  protecting  them.  As 
the  Gauls  in  their  own  country  were  yet  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  Romans,  Fabius  led  back  the  army  over  the  Apen- 
nines. Volumnius  was  obliged  to  hasten  across  the  Liris 
against  the  Samnites:  thither  also  was  sent  under  App. 
Claudius  all  of  Decius's  army  that  was  still  remaining. 

Thp  civic  legions  and  the  subjects  who  had  been  added  to 
theixl^ere  sent  home  and  disbanded:  the  service  in  the 
field  was  just  as  oppressive  to  this  militia,  who  were  with« 
drawn  from  the  labours  necessary  to  their  support,  as  they 
were  indispensable  to  civil  life.  Fabius  himself  crowned 
this  campaign  by  an  incursion  into  the  territory  of  Pe- 
rusia,  where  he  defeated  the  Etruscans  in  a  bloody  engage- 
ment and  took  many  prisoners,  whose  ransom  enricht  the 
war-treasury.  Such  a  ransom  leads  us  to  infer  a  truce. 
Hereupon  he  solemnised  in  the  first  days  of  September 
the  triumph  over  the  Gauls,  Samnites,  Etruscans  and 
Umbrians.^*® 

The  Samnites  in  the  meantime  had  penetrated  with  an 
armed  force  partly  on  the  Liris  in  the  direction  of  Yescia 
and  across  the  river  towards  Formiae,  and  partly  into  the 
valley  of  the  Vultumus*^;   and  when  the  exhaustion  of 

^*  If  we  could  slAYishly  follow  JAyj,  it  would  be  necessaiy  to  suppose, 
that  he  returned  after  the  triumph  to  Etmria.  But  according  to  his  own 
statement  the  Decian  army  remained  in  Etmria  (z.  SO.  8),  and  was  at  the 
same  time  sent  into  Campania  (x.  3 1 . 3).  Livy  puts  together  at  random  what 
he  found  recorded  separately  in  the  annals.  According  to  my  arrange- 
ment of  the  occurrences  Fabius  could  triumph  over  all  the  four  nations, 
as  he  actually  did:  all  is  connected  and  consistent:  and  with  what  troops 
would  he  have  returned  to  Etmria,  as  the  legions  were  disbanded  after  a 
triumph? 

^  It  is  beyond  doubt  that  we  ought   to   read   in   z.  81.  3,   quaeque 

2g2 
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the  country  left  them  nothing  more  to  devastate  and  L. 
Volumnius  and  App.  Ckudius  approacht,  they  united  their 
forces  in  the  Stellatian  district,  which  probably  was  not 
fer  from  the  present  Capua.  Here  a  battle  was  fought,  of 
which  Livy  only  says  that  an  enormous  number  of  Sam- 
nites  felL««> 

That  this  battle,  though  it  may  have  some  historical 
foundation,  ended  by  no  means  in  such  a  frightftil  defeat, 
13  in  truth  clear  as  day  from  the  history  of  the  following 
campaign  452  (458),  though  it  is  indeed  inextricably  con- 
fused. The  strength  of  the  Samnites  was  no  more  ex- 
hausted than  their  courage  was  broken,  for  they  prepared 
three  armies  for  the  field,  and  undeterred  by  the  unhappy 
issue  of  the  previous  campaign  made  preparations  for  send- 
ing one  of  them  again  to  Etruria.*^  The  possibility  of 
conquering  Rome  lay  in  the  prospect  of  the  war  becoming 
formidable  there;  the  pestilence,  which  was  raging  among 
the  Bomans,  seemed  to  o£fer  favorable  circumstances  for 
perseverance,  and  the  Samnites  spared  themselves  no  ex- 
ertions, because  they  were  too  severe.  It  was  perhaps 
only  the  separate  peace,  which  some  of  the  principal 
towns  of  Etruria  concluded,  that  frustrated  the  execution 
of  this  plan. 

Bespecting  the   occurrences    of  this    campaign   Livy 

^--adjacentf  which  QronoTiiis  approves  of:  bat  Auemimtm  is  incorrect 
geographically,  nay  impossible,  if  we  are  to  think  of  the  Aesemia, 
which  lay  in  the  heart  of  Samnium.  It  would  therefore  be  necessary 
to  suppose  that  there  was  another  in  the  Sidicinian  territoiy,  or  a 
district  Aesemium  (like  Sanmium)  according  to  the  Florentine  ma- 
nnscript.  In  most  manuscripts  the  name  is  monstronsly  miswritten, 
yet  in  such  a  way  that  it  may  be  traced  to  Eaeminum :  to  Sidicinum, 
which  one  would  like  to  read,  we  hare  only  the  connptions  of  a  few  of  less 
authority  to  guide  us. 

•*•  X.  31.  7. 

**  Tres  scriptos  hostium  exercitns,  uno  Etnmam  —  repeti  —  fiuna 
arat  z.  82.  2.  Whence  did  one  know,  what  had  then  been  a  rumour? 
On  the  other  hand  one  might  easily  know,  for  what  object  the  Samnites  had 
made  preparations. 
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mentions  two   entirely  oontradictorj   accounts,  while  lie 
himself  prefers  and  embellishes  one  quite  different  from 
them  both.     Fabius  related  that  both  the  consuls  L.  Po8* 
tumius  and  M.  Atilius  marcht  into  Samnium  and  fought 
a  battle  near  Nuceria,  in  which  many  were  slain  on  both 
sides;    and  that  in  this  battle  a  temple  was  vowed  to 
Jupiter  Stator.     Now  as  this  temple  was  dedicated,  the 
Bomans  must  have  considered  themselves  as  the  victors. 
Afterwards,  he  added,  one  or  both  of  the  Roman  armies 
(this  he  did  not  determine)  were  transferred  to  Etruria. 
Claudius  wrote,  that  Postumius  carried  on  the  war  in  Sam- 
nium alone,  and  at  first  conquered  several  places;  but  that 
then,  after  being  put  to  flight  in  Apulia,  he  escaped  with 
a  few  men  to  Luceria;  and  that  Atilius  gained  victories  in 
Etruria  and  triumpht.      The  third  account,  which  Livy 
preferred,  makes  Atilius  march  at  first  alone  to  Samnium 
by  way  of  Sora.     The  Samnites  not  only  met  him,  but  in 
a  foggy  day  surprised  the  Roman  camp,  and  were  scarcely 
driven  out  of  it  again.     Now  Postumius  also  brings  up  his 
army,  whereupon  the  Samnites  retreat  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  consuls  are  enabled  to  separate.      Postumius  takes 
by  storm  IVfilionia  in  the  country  of  the  Marsians,  and  finds 
Feretrum^**  abandoned.     Atilius,  who  attempts  to  relieve 
the  besieged  Luceria,  is  beaten,  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
prevents  his   desponding  soldiers  from  abandoning  their 
own  camp,  and  yet  gains  with  them  on  the  very  same  day 
a  brilliant  victory,  so  that  seven  thousand  Samnites  lay 
down  their  arms  to  obtain  a  safe  departure.    While  this 
takes  place  in  Apulia,  the  Samnites  surprise  Interamna  on 
the  Latin  road  and  plunder  the  place:   they  are  met  by 
Atilius  returning  from  Luceria,  who  deprives  them  of  their 
prisoners  and  booty.     At  the  same  time  Postimiius  carries 
on  the  war  in  Etruria  with  glory:   he  triumphs   on  his 
own  reponsibility,  after  the  triumph  had  been  refused  to 
Atilius. 

^  This  ii  the  reading  of  the  mantucripts.  x.  34. 4. 
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The  Fasti  on  the  other  hand  expressly  mention  the 
triumph  of  both  consuls  at  the  close  of  the  year  of  their 
magistracy:  of  Postumius  over  the  Samnites  and  Etrus- 
cans: of  Atilius  over  the  Volsonians  and  Samnites.  Yol- 
sonians  is  the  name  of  a  people  that  does  not  occur  any 
where  else:  they  may  be  Volcentians,  who  are  mentioned 
along  with  the  Hirpinians  and  Lucanians^,  and  must 
thus  be  supposed  to  be  in  that  district:  but  it  is  also 
not  impossible,  that  the  Volsinians  are  to  be  imderstood. 
Among  the  three  narratives  mentioned  above  only  that 
of  Fabius  is  reconcileable  with  the  triumph  of  both 
consuls.  All  three  attest  imanimously,  that  an  extremely 
bloody  battle  was  fought  near  Luceria:  but  it  would  be 
quite  a  hopeless  undertaking  to  reconcile  the  narrative  in 
Livy,  the  precision  of  which  in  single  points,  especially 
in  describing  the  surprise  of  the  camp,  might  perhaps  in- 
cline us  to  receive  it,  with  the  groundwork  in  Fabius's 
account,  which  is  the  most  trustworthy. 

For  the  year  following  453  (459)  L.  Papirius  Cursor 
and  Sp.  Carvilius  were  elected,  and  their  deeds  and  suc- 
cess left  behind  such  a  brilliant  recollection  of  this  cam- 
paign, that  both  were  called  to  their  second  consulship 
twenty-one  years  afterwards  in  order  to  bring  the  seventy 
years'  struggle  to  a  close:  an  expectation  which  they  ^- 
filled  by  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  Samnites.  The 
latter  now  combined  religious  terrours  with  the  compulsory 
powers  of  the  magistrates,  in  order  to  call  into  action  all 
their  forces  for  that  desperate  resistance,  by  which  alone 
they  could  gain  respite  for  a  time,  when  some  favorable 
turn  of  fortune  might  send  them  help.  It  was  proclaimed 
that  a  review  of  all  the  troops  of  Samnium  would  be  held 
near  Aquilonia,  a  town  which  must  have  lain  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bovianum^;  all  persons  capable  of  bearing 

•*•  Ijvy,  xxvn,  15. 

^  Compare  X.  41.  11  and  43.  15.  The  Aquilonia  of  later  writers  in 
ApaUa— Lacedogna — (Clnverins,  Italia  Antiqua)  must  have  been  a  different 
place. 
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arms  and  within  the  age  ot  miUtary  eervice  were  com- 
manded  to  appear  there  under  penalty  of  outlawry.     In 
the  middle  of  the  encampment  a  tabernacle  was  erected 
covered  with  linen  cloth :   here  the  blood  of  the  victims 
flowed  firom  the  altar,  and  the  nobles^**  were  one  by  one 
called  within  the  darkness  of  this  sanctuary,  and  sworn 
to  speak  to  no  one  of  the  sacred  objects  presented  to  their 
sight:  then  to  curse  their  own  heads  and  families,  if  they 
did  not  go  into  whatsoever  battle  the  imperator  might 
command,  or  fled  there&om,  or  if  they  did  not  immediately 
kill  whomsoever  they  should  see  flying.     Centurions,  who 
stood  with  drawn  swords  around  the  altar,  cut  down  some 
who  had  hesitated  to  take  this  oath :   those  who  came  in 
after,  saw  their  corpses  among  those  of  the  victims.     From 
among  those  who  had  sworn,  the  imperator  elected  ten, 
and  these  chose  one  each  and  so  on  until  a  legion  of  six- 
teen thousand  men  was  formed:  forty,  cohorts  of  four  hun- 
dred men  each^:  the  legion  received  the  name  of  Linteata 
from  the  hangings  which  surrounded  the  tent^:   it  was 
distinguisht  by  crests  on  the  helmets.    A  second  corps  of 
more  than  twenty  thousand  men,  although  not  picktin  pre- 
cisely the  same  sense  of  the  word,  was  not  less  excellent 
on  that  account;   the  brazen  armour,  which  became  the 
prey  of  the  Bomans^,  was  probably  common  to  both. 

The  only  historian,  by  whom  any  account  of  this  cam- 
paign is  preserved*^  with  the  exception  of  Livy,  says,  that 
the  Samnites  invaded  Campania  with  this  army,  and  that 
the  consuls  did  not  go  to  meet  them  there  but  penetrated 
into  the  unprotected  country,  and  thus  compelled  the 
enemy  to  retreat.  This  narrative  is  unquestionably  more 
probable  than  the  one,  which  supposes  that  the  Samnites 
loitering  near  Aquilonia  were   lost  in  superstitious  c^re- 

*"  Primores — nobilisaimtts  qnisqae.  z.  3S. 

••  X.  40.  6.    (CJompare  Vol.  ii.  p.  84.) 

"  Or  from  linen  tunics.    Compare  ix.  40.  3. 

■•  Pliny,  H.  N.  zxxiv.  18.  »  Zonaraa,  vm.  1. 
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monies,  while  the  consuls  penetrated  into  their  country 
with  separate  armies.  Carvilius,  it  says,  undertook  the 
command  of  Atilius's  army^  which  had  wintered  near 
Interamna,  and  with  it  conquered  Amitemum,  which  may 
have  been  the  Sabine  town  of  that  name :  if  so  Temi,  and 
not  Interanma  on  the  Latin  road,  must  be  supposed  to 
be  the  place  from  which  he  opened  thp  campaign.  It 
further  states,  that  Papirius  took  Duronia,  a  place  which 
is  quite  unknown,  and  that  hereupon  both  armies  ravaged 
Samnium,  especially  the  territory  of  Atinum:  the  Yolscian 
Atinum  had  therefore  come  again  into  the  hands  of  the 
Samnites  in  one  of  the  campaigns,  in  which  they  broke 
forth  between  the  Liris  and  Yulturnus,  and  had  remained 
in  their  power.  L.  Papirius  encampt  opposite  the  Samnite 
army  near  Aqiiilonia,  apart  &om  his  coUegue,  but  only 
twenty  miles  distant,  a  short  day's  march.  Sp.  Carvilius 
blockaded  Cominium.  Several  days  had  past  by  in  inac- 
tivity or  with  insignificant  skirmishes  at  the  outposts,  and 
the  impatience  of  the  Roman  army  could  be  no  longer 
restrained,  when  L.  Papirius  made  up  his  mind  to  an  at- 
tack, the  result  of  which  against  a  desperate  army  that  had 
been  rendered  fanatical,  was  very  uncertain.  On  the  same 
day  Cominium  was  to  be  stormed  by  the  other  army  to 
prevent  at  all  events  any  succours  coming  &om  that  place, 
and  there  was  a  possibility  of  taking  the  town.  It  is  a 
remarkable  proof,  how  real  belief  in  religion  had  become 
extinct  among  all  classes  even  as  early  as  this  time,  that 
the  keeper  of  the  hens  &bricated  an  auspicium,  that  the 
consul  was  not  uneasy  at  the  discovery  of  the  lie,  and  that 
the  whole  army  preserved  its  confidence  at  an  interpreta- 
tion, which  in  earlier  times  would  have  been  heard  with 
indignation.  A  middle  state  of  belief  had  begun,  when  the 
conscience  of  men  would  have  felt  uneasy,  if  they  had  can- 
didly owned  to  themselves  that  they  no  longer  believed, 
and  when  the  literal  observance  entered  into  a  compromise 
with  their  inclinations.^ 
*"*  Such  an  example  could  not  eaailjr  be  foigotten.      Fapiiiiu  him- 
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The  Somans  howeyer  had  seldom  been  assisted  by  such 
surprising  good  fortune  as  on  this  day,  unless  information 
of  what  the  Samnites  intended  to  do  had  been  betrayed 
to  them  earlier,  instead  of  being  brought  to  them  at  the 
moment  of  its  execution^  and  had  thus  determined  them 
to  fix  upon  this  day  for  the  battle.  The  Samnite  general 
sent  eight  thotisand  men  to  Cominium,  perhaps  that  they 
might  return  thence  with  provisions  to  Aquilonia.  Sp. 
Carvilius  being  cautioned  was  able  to  keep  them  off,  and 
nevertheless  to  begin  his  undertaking  against  the  town: 
and  the  main  army  was  thus  considerably  weakened.  The 
battle  was  less  obstinate  than  many  in  these  wars:  the 
bloody  consecrations  had  not  inspired  the  Samnites  with 
courage,  and  the  fear  of  becoming  forsworn  ceast  to  keep 
up  their  resistance,  when  some  cohorts  of  the  allies,  fol- 
lowed by  baggage-servants  on  sumpter-horses,  who  raised 
a  tremendous  dust  by  dragging  branches  after  them,  were 
sent  by  the  consul  upon  the  road  which  led  thither  from 
the  camp  near  Cominium,  and  thus  appeared  to  both 
armies  as  the  vanguard  of  the  second  Eoman  army  draw- 
ing near.  The  Boman  cavalry  again  decided  the  day:  the 
infantry  of  the  Samnites  fled  into  the  camp  without  being 
able  to  maintain  it,  and  the  cavalry  directly  to  Bovianum, 
where  all  assembled  who  escaped  on  that  day.  L.  Scipio 
with  some  of  the  left  wing  who  had  prest  forward,  availed 
himself  of  the  consternation  of  the  defeated,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attacking  Aquilonia:  he  made  himself  master  of 

self  was  scoffiDg  unreserredlj,  when  he  rowed  to  offer  to  Jupiter  Victor 
a  glass  of  sweetened  wine  before  he  himself  drank  any:  snch  traces  before 
the  existence  of  a  histoiy  written  by  contemporaries  are  far  more  historical 
than  any  thing  else:  they  continae  to  live  for  centuries  handed  down 
by  tradition.  The  pharisaical  interpretation,  that  the  false  announcement 
ofagood  auspicium  was  worth  jost  as  much  as  a  true  one,  afterwards 
prevailed  exclusively  and  more  honestly  than  in  this  case,  in  so  far  as 
the  auspices  were  no  longer  consulted  at  aU.  The  agreement  with 
other  changes  in  the  state  is  striking.  The  gods  were  avctorts  in  incertum 
amsUU  eventum,  and  the  puUarius  was  just  as  much  of  a  farce  as  the  lictor  of 
acnry. 
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the  gate,  and  maintained  himself  there  till  he  received 
reinforcements:  the  town  was  abandoned  by  the  enemy 
during  the  night.  The  cohorts  destined  for  Cominium 
took  no  part  any  where  in  the  fight;  nay  were  recalled 
even  before  they  met  the  troops  which  Carvilius  had  sent 
against  them,  and  found  the  camp  near  Aquilonia  already 
lost;  and  being  wearied  out  they  were  resting  without  any 
military  order,  when  they  were  surprised  by  the  Romans, 
who  were  pursuing  the  enemy  on  the  road  to  Bovianum, 
and  escaped  in  great  confusion. 

Cominium  had  been  taken  by  storm  like  Aquilonia. 
In  the  accounts  of  these  conquests  the  peculiarity  in  the 
Italian  mode  of  fortifying  mountain-towns  is  clearly  shewn 
even  by  the  expressions  of  Livy,  however  ignorant  he  is  of 
everything  else  concerning  the  war,  because  local  circum- 
stances occur  here,  which  must  have  been  known  to  him^ 
even  if  he  had  only  traveled  by  way  of  Brundusium  to 
Greece.  Cyclopian  fortifications  properly  so  called  do  not, 
it  is  true,  extend  as  far  as  Samnium ;  but  they  are  at  the 
same  time  only  a  development  of  a  more  general  system. 
The  words  that  the  Romans,  as  soon  as  they  had  scaled 
the  wall,  no  longer  fought  with  missiles  but  man  against 
man^^,  are  only  applicable  to  a  fortification,  which  pos- 
sessing no  walls  standing  apart  rests  upon  the  inaccessible 
nature  of  the  steep  sides  of  the  mountain  made  into  walls, 
which  form  a  terrace  and  often  several  up  the  mountain,  so 
that  with  the  exception  of  isolated  towers  it  is  only  the 
clivus  of  the  gate  which  is  fortified  with  walls  and  towers: 
these  expressions  cannot  refer  to  walls  standing  apart. 
Moreover  in  such  fortifications  the  Romans  never  have  re- 
course to  undermining  as  in  the  case  of  ringwalls.^  They 
did  not  yet  possess  battering-rams:  it  is  only  related,  that 
when  the  weight  of  the  missiles  fell  too  heavily  upon  the 
roof  formed  of  shields,  they  built  vineae  for  their  protection, 

"^  Ex  aequo  pugnabant,  x.  43.  6. 
*'  For  instance,  at  Nequinom. 
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the  advantage  of  which  was,  that  they  wore  out  the  sentinels 
and  were  able  to  seize  a  proper  moment  for  scaling  the 
walls.  As  Cominium  was  blockaded,  those  who  escaped 
the  sword  could  only  save  their  lives  by  captivity. 

The  greatness  of  this  victory  is  clear  enough  from  its 
consequences:  the  numbers,  at  which  Livy  rates  the  loss  of 
the  Samnites,^ould  not  be  any  more  authentic,  even  if 
criticism  should  firee  them  from  the  impossibility  which 
attaches  to  his  text,  probably  without  the  £iult  of  the 
writer.^  The  conquered  towns  were  given  up  to  the 
soldiers  and  the  houses  after  being  plundered  were  set  on 
fire:  the  Romans  never  attempted  in  the  interiour  of 
Samnium  to  maintain  a  place  by  a  garrison. 

Hereupon  the  two  armies  separated,  not  as  if  the  Sam- 
nites  had  entirely  retreated  from  the  field,  for  they  fought 
on  the  contrary  obstinate  battles  against  the  two  consuls; 
but  the  Romans  as  conquerors  in  the  heart  of  the  country 
rendered  the  formation  of  a  large  army  impossible.  It  was 
to  no  purpose,  that  the  Samnites  beat  Sp.  Carvilius  with 
great  loss  near  Herculaneum:  he  was  nevertheless  able  to 
take  this   place   afterwards,  as   Yella^   and  Palimibinum 

'^  Drakenboich  (ad.  x.  42.  6)  would  ceitainlj  haye  reduced  the  number 
of  the  dain  near  Aquilonia  from  80,000  to  10,000,  if  the  collation  of 
the  Florentine  manuscript  had  agreed  with  the  other  most  excellent  manu- 
scripts, in  which  however  Salyini  may  have  committed  an  oversight.  He 
himself  makes  out,  that  with  the  former  number,  compared  with  z.37, 
far  more  would  have  been  slain,  taken  prisoners  and  made  their  escape, 
than  the  whole  army  amounted  to:  in  addition  to  which,  one  cannot 
indeed  conceive  Cominium  to  have  been  so  large,  that  the  many 
thousands,  who  are  said  to  have  defended  it,  were  inhabitants  and  not 
a  division  sent  thither  from  Aquilonia.  —  However  that  we  may  not 
rely  too  firmly  on  the  historical  appearance  of  the  detail  in  the  narrative^ 
we  are  cautioned  by  the  circumstance,  that  Fliny,  H.  N.  xxxiv.  IS, 
speaks  of  the  monument,  which  Sp.  Carvilius  erected  to  commemorate 
his  victory  over  the  consecrated  army  of  the  Samnites:  consequently  not 
L.  Papirius. 

**  This  or  Velia  or  Veletia  is  the  reading  of  the  manuscripts;  the  reading 
Yolana  has  no  authority  at  alL  Of  Velia  we  cannot  indeed  think  nor  yet 
of  Herculaneum. 
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previously:  a  very  courageous  resistance,  which  prevented 
L.  Papirius  from  approaching  towards  Saepinum,  and  de- 
fended this  town  during  a  long  siege,  was  yet  broken  in  the 
end  by  the  numerical  superiority  of  the  Romans.  Carvil- 
ius  was  called  away  with  his  army  to  Etruria,  where  the 
Faliscans  had  broken  the  peace  so  long  observed:  Papirius 
did  not  quit  Samnium  till  the  snow  rendered  it  impossible 
to  keep  the  field:  both  entered  Rome  in  a  glorious  tri- 
umph.^^  'The  booty,  which  L.  Papirius  exhibited,  was 
very  rich  for  those  times :  but  the  avarice  of  the  soldiers 
was  not  satisfied  by  the  plunder  they  had  been  allowed: 
those  of  L.  Papirius  murmured,  because  he  did  not,  like 
his  collegue,  distribute  money  among  them,  but  delivered 
everything  up  to  the  treasury :  the  citizens  complained  that 
out  of  such  large  treasures  the  tribute  they  had  paid  was 
not  returned  to  them,  which  appears  to  have  been  done 
with  respect  to  the  army  that  Carvilius  had  led  against 
Falerii,  in  consequence  of  the  terms  of  the  truce.^  L. 
Papirius  adorned  the  temple  of  Quirinus,  which  his  father 
had  vowed,  and  the  forum  with  spoils:  a  part  of  the  super- 
fluous  abundance  was  given  to  the  subjects  and  colonists, 
just  as  they  were  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  conquered  ter- 
ritories. Carvilius  applied  the  brass  of  the  armour  to  a 
colossal  statue  of  Jupiter  upon  the  Capitol  of  such  a  highth 
that  it  was  visible  from  the  temple  upon  the  Alban  mount: 
of  the  brass  which  fell  off  in  polishing  the  work  he  had  his 
own  statue  cast,  which  was  placed  at  the  foot  of  the 
colossus.^ 

As  soon  as  the  Roman  army  had  withdrawn,  the  Sam- 
nites  again  invaded  the  Falemian  district,  and  the  army  of 
Papirius  was  obliged  to  return  after  its  triumph  and  take 

"*  The  Fasti  in  contradiction  to  lAvy  place  the  triumph  of  CanriHiiB 
earlier — by  one  month — than  that  of  his  collegue. 

*  Pactus  stipendium  ejus  anni  militibus,  x.  46.  12. 

"  Pliny,  H.  N.  xxxxv.  18. 
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up  its  quarters  there.^  The  continuance  of  the  service 
&om  one  year  to  another  now  becomes  more  and  more  fre- 
quent. In  454  (460)  Q.  Fabius  Gorges,  son  of  Maximus, 
took  the  command  of  this  army;  the  Samnites  were  led  by 
C.  Pontius,  who  still  possest  the  same  energy  and  skill, 
which  had  been  so  destructive  to  the  Romans  in  his  youth. 
Q.  Fabius  took  the  retiring  of  a  reconnoitering  Samnite 
corps  for  the  retreat  of  the  whole  hostile  army,  which  he 
would  not  let  escape  with  the  booty.  He  thought  that  he 
was  pursuing  fugitives,  was  attackt  and  suffered  a  diagrace- 
ful  defeat.  The  fall  of  night  alone  saved  the  completely 
defeated  army  from  utter  annihilation,  because  the  Samnites 
used  their  victory  much  too  cautiously,  and  the  genius  of 
Rome  deceived  them  by  the  delusion,  that  the  reinforce- 
ments expected  firom  Rome  and  led  by  the  father  of  the 
consul,  to  conquer  whom  perhaps  none  of  his  contempo- 
raries dared  to  hope,  were  quite  near  and  would  protect  the 
defeated.  The  latter,  since  their  baggage  was  lost^  could 
neither  dress  the  wounds  of  the  very  great  number  who 
were  wounded,  nor  attend  to  them:  and  if  the  Romans  had 
only  3000  slain  in  such  a  defeat,  the  loss  of  the  Samnites 
in  less  destructive  battles  must  be  exaggerated  beyond  all 
measure. 

Such  a  defeat  in  a  war,  where  only  victories  were  ex- 
pected in  consequence  of  the  success  of  the  previous 
campaign,  excited  the  greatest  indignation  against  the  com- 
mander, to  whose  inconsiderateness  the  whole  blame  was 
ascribed:  and  circumstances  made  it  doubly  unfortunate. 
The  epidemic  had  now  been  raging  upwards  of  two  years, 


•••  The  tenth  hook  of  liyy  ends  with  this  year:  and  I  part  with 
him  with  the  same  feeling,  as  one  does  with  a  connexion,  of  which  the 
defects  have  often  been  felt  with  yexation,  when  one  exchanges  it  for 
a  far  worser.  In  such  a  state  of  mind  one  might  feel  inclined  to  charge 
oneself  with  ingratitude:  jet  it  is  certain,  that  with  regard  to  the 
history  we  might  easily  console  ourseWes  for  the  loss  of  the  subse- 
quent books,  if  only  one  of  the  earlier  works  were  left  to  us,  which  he 
had  before  his  eyes. 
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and  from  the  countij  of  the  Faliscans  the  fire  of  war,  which 
was  still  lurking  under  the  ashes  in  Etruria,  might  suddenly 
burst  forth  again  in  blazing  flames.  In  similar  circum- 
stances it  was  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  custom  to 
appoint  a  dictator  to  conduct  the  preparations,  which  were 
unquestionably  ordained  without  delay,  and  to  undertake 
the  command  of  the  army:  but  the  senate  decreed,  a  thing 
which  was  quite  imnecessary  and  only  intended  to  cover 
the  consul  and  his  house  with  disgrace,  that  the  tribunes 
should  be  called  upon  to  propose  to  the  people  to  deprive 
Q.  Fabius  of  his  power  as  a  general.  Whether  such  a 
punishment  had  ever  been  inflicted  before,  can  scarcely  be 
said.  Its  legality  is  unquestionable,  because  the  senate 
and  the  people  could  prolong  the  consular  power,  and  be- 
cause the  imperium  was  not  conferred  by  the  election  itself 
but  by  a  special  legal  act.  But  the  immediate  cause  of  a 
severity,  which  was  at  least  quite  xmusual,  was  anger,  and 
also  with  a  numerous  party  in  the  senate  &ctious  hatred 
against  Q.  Fabius  the  &ther,  which  the  people  was  very  far 
firom  sharing  in.  If  this  is  manifest,  and  if  it  is  sufficient  to 
direct  one's  attention  to  the  fact,  in  order  to  see  that  it  was 
quite  impossible  for  the  senate  to  leave  the  army  without  a 
head  at  such  a  time  and  not  to  appoint  a  dictator,  the  con- 
jecture, that  App.  Claudius,  of  whom  the  historical  inscrip- 
tion^ expressly  states  that  he  had  also  been  dictator,  was 
appointed  on  this  occasion,  can  by  no  means  be  rejected  as 
transgressing  the  bounds  of  a  weU  considered  hypothesis. 

The  consul  Fabius  had  come  to  Rome,  probably  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  the  senate,  when  the  people  was 
to  decide  upon  his  honour.  Justification  was  just  as  im- 
possible as  at  the  time,  when  his  father  stood  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  dictator,  supported  by  the  same  people:  the 
old  man  prayed  them  for  his  own  sake  and  services  to 
spare  him  this  grief:  to  allow  him,  on  whom  the  people 
had  so  often  prest  the  consulship,  to  lead  back  his  son  to 

""  See  above,  p.  369,  note  624. 
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the  army  and  lend  him  his  assistance.  He  did  not  praj 
in  vain.  The  Fabii  without  doubt  conducted  strong  rein- 
forcements to  the  defeated  army,  which  even  the  great 
Samnite  general  most  inconceivably  had  not  been  able  to 
destroy,  though  it  was  in  a  thoroughly  disorganised  con- 
dition. 

The  battle,  which  decided  irrevocably  the  contest  be- 
tween Bome  and  Samnium,  has  no  name:  the  place  where 
it  occurred,   is  unknown.      The  two  greatest  generals  of 
their  age  fought  against  one  another,  the  Samnites  in  de- 
spair, with  the  feeling,  that  this  effort  if  it  was  not  success- 
ful, was  the  last:  and  without  Q.  Fabius  the  father  they 
would  have  conquered.     If,  as  the  words  of  Dionysius  say, 
it  was  the  Pentrians  alone,  who  here  fought  for  the  whole 
nation ^*^,  the  other  cantons  were  the  cause  .of  the  misfor- 
tune, which  their  support  would  have  infallibly  averted, 
inasmuch  as  the  former  by  themselves   were   so   near   to 
victory.     The  first  line  of  the  Romans  was  already  broken, 
and  the  consul  surrounded,  when  his  &ther  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  reserve  rescued  him  from  the  throng  and  de- 
cided the  day.     The  Samnites  suffered   the  most  decisive 
defeat,  and  this  time  the  statement  of  4000  prisoners  and 
20,000  slain,  however  little  authentic  it  may  be,  has  at 
least  no  internal  improbability  at  all.     A  greater  loss  than 
that  of  many  thousands  was  the  capture  of  the  imperator 
C.  Pontius:  but  this  circumstance  affords  us  at  the  same 
time  a  means  for  estimating  the  extent  of  the  defeat.     And 
although  the  submission  of  the  Samnites  was  still  delayed 
until  the  second  year,  yet  the  expression,  that  the  war  was 
terminated  by  the  loss  of  the  captive  general^^,  is  strik- 
ingly true. 

This  battle  occurs   in   the   forty-ninth  year  from  the 
breaking  out  of  the  first  Samnite  war^*:  M.  Valerius,  who 

''^^^^lop    viK^cama    rf    wp6irB*v    ipiavrf    Savyirfiy    robs    KoXov/iiyovs 
nirrpovs.    Dionysius,  Exc  p.  2384.  B. 

^1  Orosios,  III.  20. 

^  Not   according    to   the   nnm1)era    of  the   series   of  consuls,   but 
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had  then  led  the  Somans,  waa  still  alive:  perhaps  C.  Pon* 
tius  and  Q.  Fabius  too  had  borne  their  first  arms  in  that 
campaign:  the  latter  at  least  is  spoken  of  as  a  man  of 
extreme  old  age.^'  The  senate  after  this  victory  pro- 
longed the  command  in  455  (461)  to  Fabius  Gurges,  as 
proconsul,  for  the  purpose  of  acting  against  the  Pentrians: 
a  second  army  was  formed  and  assigned  to  one  of  the  con- 
suls to  bring  the  war  to  a  close.  L.  Postumius  was  elected 
for  this  year,  although  he  had  offended  the  senate  by  his 
unauthorised  triumph,  and  only  escaped  an  accusation 
before  the  people  by  accompanying  the  consul  Carvilius 
into  the  field:  an  able  general,  but  driven  to  crimes  by 
his  haughtiness  and  defiance,  which  bordered  on  madness. 
Without  allowing  a  decision  by  lot  or  an  ordinande  of  the 
senate,  he  assumed  the  command  of  this  army,  and  the  for- 
bearance of  his  coUegue  C.  Brutus  avoided  a  public  scan- 
dal :  with  still  worse  arrogance  he  wrote  to  the  proconsul 
Fabius,  who  was  besieging  Cominium,  to  command  him  to 
leave  the  army.  When  the  latter  refused,  he  led  an  army 
against  him :  to  the  deputies  of  the  senate  he  had  given 
the  reply,  that  so  long  as  he  was  consul,  the  senate  had 
to  obey  him,  not  he  the  senate:  and  if  Fabius  had  asserted 
his  right  against  a  madman,  it  might  have  come  to  this, 
that  Romans  fought  against  Romans  in  the  &ce  of  a  hostile 
town.     He  yielded  and  led  his  army  back  to  Rome. 

In  his  triumph  C.  Pontius  was  led  in  chains  and  be- 
headed. It  is  a  consolation  to  be  able  to  turn  our  eyes 
from  this  horrour  to  the  hoary  Fabius,  whose  paternal  heart 
endeavoured  to  secure  his  son  all  the  splendour  undivided. 
He  followed  the  triumphal  car  on  horseback,  in  the  same 
way  as  when  he  accompanied  his  son  in  the  field  to  a  con- 
ference with  the   Samnite  generals;   he  had    resisted  his 

becaase  the  beginning  of  the  consular  year  was  advanced  by  more  than 
nine  months:  see  above,  p,  285. 

"'^  IJltimae  senectntis,  Valerias  Maximns,  n.  2. 4,  and  in  almost  stronger 
terms,  t.  7.  1. 
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entieatiefl  to  go  between  him  and  the  lictois,  that  he  might 
be  secured  against  the  throng.^^  The  old  man  cannot 
have  survived  the  triumph  long.  None  of  his  contempo- 
raries possest  the  love  of  the  people  in  the  degree  that  he 
did:  the  poorest  contributed  their  mite  to  increase  the 
splendour  of  his  funeral. 

Postumius  subdued  Cominium  in  a  few  days  and  also 
conquered  among  many  other  places  Yenusia  in  Apulia, 
which  was  probably  reduced  to  obedience  again  in  this 
campaign.  The  senate  chose  this  town  on  the  frontier  of 
Lucania  for  a  colony,  which  completely  separated  Tarentum 
from  Apulia  and  Samnium,  and  which  at  the  same  time 
blocked  up  the  latter  even  on  the  most  distant  frontier, 
provid^  the  Lucanians  remained  obedient,  and  if  they  re- 
volted,"  it  served  as  a  place  from  which  they  might  act 
against  them.  Considering  its  importance  and  its  great 
distance  from  Borne  it  is  not  at  all  incredible,  that  20^000 
coloniists  were  sent  thither;  in  number,  it  is  true,  more  a 
nation  than  a  body  of  citizens.  Besides  the  citizens  of  all 
classes  the  allies  also  took  part  in  such  a  settlement 

From  the  fact  that  Dionysius  speaks  only  of  conquered 
places,  and  from  the  words  of  Orosius  already  quoted, 
which  are  in  all  probability  borrowed  from  Livy,  1  think  I 
may  infer,  that  the  Samnites  aflter  the  decisive  defeat  did 
not  venture  upon  another  real  battle  in  the  field.  The 
words  of  Eutropiua  too  have  very  little  weight^^,  for  he 
never  thinks  of  weighing  his  words  carefrilly,  however 
much  he  ought  to  do  it  in  such  a  brief  narrative :  he  states, 
that  P.  Bufinus  and  M'.  Curius,  the  consuls  of  the  year 
456  (462),  reduced  the  Samnites  by  immense  battles.  The 
forty-nine  years,  which  he  reckons  as  the  length  of  the  war, 
do  not  suit  this  year  according  to  any  chronology;  but 

^*  Yaleriiu,  n.  2.  4,  indeed  relates  another  anecdote  in  the  same  chapter, 
which  according  to  JAwy  refers  to  f  abius  Cnnctator;  hot  this  can  only 
refer  to  BnUianuk 

'*  n.8. 
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according  to  the  Catonian  era  they  do  suit  the  consulship 
of  Q.  Fabius  Gurges^  in  which  Orosius  also  places  this 
number.  The  discovery  of  the  fragment  of  the  triiunphal 
Fasti  wanting  for  just  these  years,  which  is  not  to  be  de- 
spaired of^  would  tell  us  whether  Bufinus  also  triimipht  or 
Curius  alone.  As  L.  Postumius  led  back  his  army  and 
disbanded  it  instead  of  handing  it  over  to  his  successor, 
whereby  the  opening  of  the  campaign  was  delayed,  and 
Curius  after  his  triumph  marcht  again  against  the  Sabines, 
the  time  for  military  imdertakings  in  Samnium  is  rather 
limited:  and  it  is  moreover  very  probable,  that  on  this 
occasion  as  well  as  on  others  the  conclusion  of  peace  was 
preceded  by  a  truce. 

The  single  notice^^  that  we  have  of  this  peace,  only 
says,  that  the  alliance  was  concluded  for  the  fourth  time: 
it  cannot  therefore  be  ascertained,  whether  this  peace  de- 
termined still  more  strictly  the  dependence  of  the  Samnites 
than  that  of  443  (449):  but  Yenusia,  and  what  bordered 
upon  it,  was  certainly  not  the  only  conquest  that  remained 
to  the  Romans.  Samnium  was  no  longer  a  power  which 
coidd  stand  forth  against  Home  even  as  the  head  of  a 
confederacy. 

The  Sabine  war  arose  undoubtedly  from  exactly  the 
same  causes,  as  had  occasioned  the  one  against  the  Aequians 
after  the  termination  of  the  second  Samnite  war.  Hatred 
might  even  have  been  excited  by  services  afforded  to  the 
Samnites  in  their  march  to  Etruria,  which,  if  they  were  not 
refused  to  the  uttermost,  must  have  seemed  to  have  been 
afforded  willingly;  and  if  single  places  received  garrisons, 
and  volunteers  entered  the  Samnite  service,  the  pimish- 
ment  could  only  be  deferred  so  long  as  it  threatened  to 
be  followed  by  dangerous  consequences.  For  a  century 
and  a  half  the  Sabines  in  all  probability  had  lived  in  the 
imdisturbed  relation  of  isopolity,  but  in  perfect  neutrality 
in  all  the  wars  of  Borne:  nothing  could  be  happier  for 

■'•  Liyy,  Epitome,  xi. 
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them  than  the  continuance  of  this  condition;  but  from  the 
time  that  the   Homans  repelled  the    general   enemies    of 
Italy  as  far  as  the  eastern  side  of  the  Apennines,  a  claim 
which  might  be  defended  was  exceedingly  unfair,  so  long 
as  they  could  not  defend  the  Sabine  country.     It  is  there- 
fore exceedingly  probable  that  the  senate  ordained,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Aequians^  that  the  Sabines  shoidd  receive 
the  Caerite  franchise  and  serve  as  subjects  with   cohorts: 
but  instead  of  yielding  to  an  inevitable  fate  with  a  clear 
conviction  of  its  necessity^  and  thus  accelerating  the  gift 
of  the  full  franchise,  a  people  took  up  arms,  which   had 
been  unaccustomed  to  them  from  time  immemoriaL     The 
persons  capable  of  bearing  arms  had,  it   is   true,  become 
numerous  in  the  long  peace,  and  with  a  large  army  they 
penetrated    into    the   Boman    territory.     Curius   avoided 
them,  and  sent  detachments  into  their  country,  which  en- 
tered, without  meeting  with  resistance,   the   open   towns 
that  constituted  the  greatest  part  of  their  habitatioiLS.     The 
intelligence  of  this  broke  up  the  whole  Sabine  army:  the 
troops  hastened  separately  to  defend  their  own  friends,  but 
were  overtaken  and  destroyed.     Curius  traverst  and  sub- 
dued the  whole  country  as  £Eur  as  the  Upper  Sea^^:  an 
expression,  which,  if  it  may  be  taken  strictly,  warrants  the 
inference,  that  the  Vestinians  and  Picentians  took  part  in 
the  resistance   of   the    Sabines.     This  would  be  directly 
proved  by  the  establishment  of  the  colonies   of  Castrum 
and  Hadria,  which  Livy  seems  to  have  related  between  456 
(462)  and  459  (465)78,  if  others  did  not  place  the  foimding 
of  Castrum  about  the  beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war  7^, 
and  if  together  with  those  two  colonies  Sena  was  not  also 
mentioned,  which  cannot  have  been  founded  till  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Senonians. 

The  Sabine  country  is  made  for  the  cultivation  of  olives, 
more  than  most  other  districts:    the   vines   also   produce 

•"  Anct  do  viris  ill.  33.  '■  Li'^T.  Epitome,  xi. 

"  Velleimi  Paterc  1. 14, , 
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grapes  in  abundance,  although  the  wines  were  but  indifferent 
in  antiquity  as  in  the  present  day.  Through  a  {long  peace, 
which  had  only  been  disturbed  by  Gallic  inroads,  such  a 
land  necessarily  became  so  rich,  that  the  Romans  became 
acquainted  with  riches  through  this  conquest.^"^  Immense 
tracts  of  country  were  acquired  for  the  Roman  people,  and 
the  number  of  prisoners  was  so  large,  that  Gurius  could 
say^  that  there  was  so  much  land,  that  it  must  have  lain 
waste,  if  the  prisoners  had  been  fewer;  and  that  the  pri- 
soners were  so  numerous,  that  they  must  have  starved 
without  so  much  land. 

The  suiyivors  were  now  obliged  to  accept  the  Caerite 
franchise;  Reate  and  Nursia  became  prefectures b^,  and 
Amitemum  also  without  doubt.*  Now  as  Arpinum,  also 
a  prefecture,  received  the  franchise  in  this  form  after  the 
peace  of  443  (449),  and  as  the  extension  of  this  relation 
subsequently  ceases  entirely,  but  was  continued  very  vigo- 
rously from  the  time  of  the  Latin  war  and  especially  ever 
since  the  second  Samnite  one,  I  therefore  conjecture  that 
Venafrum,  AUifee®*  and  Atina®*  became  prefectures  in  the 
same  way  about  this  same  time  or  certainly  not  much  later. 
The  second  of  these  towns  was,  as  it  appears,  Samnite: 
the  third  Volscian  without  doubt,  and  the  first  probably  so. 
Satumia^  too  probably  became  a  prefecture  soon  after* 
wards  when  the  Etruscans  were  conquered;  and  as  Festus 
intimates^  that  there  were  several  other  prefectures,  besides 
the  places  which  he  mentions,  the  limits  of  the  really 
Roman  territory  may  still  have  been  extended  to  several 
places,  until  the  extension  of  the  state  came  to  a  stand*^ 
still.  That  Caere  was  a  praefecture,  is  by  no  means  shewn 
by  the  ancient  isopolity,  but  even  this  town  must  have  be- 

^  Stnbo,  V.  c.  3.  init.  (p.  228}  from  Fabiiu. 

"  Fertns,  a.  v.  Praefeciiira.  ••  liyy,  xxvm.  45. 

"^  Festus,  8.  T.  Ftaefectura. 

**  Ptaefectiira  Atinas:  Cicero,  pro  Flando,  8.  (19.) 

**  FestOB,  8.  T.  Fteefeetura. 
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come  a  dependent  mnnioipium  in  the  course  of  the  fifUi 
centuij. 

The  connexion  between  the  Samnite  and  Etruscan  wars 
ceases  with  the  campaign  of  451  (457).  L.  Postumius 
triumpht  over  the  Etruscans  in  the  year  452  (458).  Livy 
states,  that  he  defeated  the  Volsinians,  over  whom  perhaps 
his  coUegue  also  triumpht,  close  to  their  walls,  and  there- 
upon marcht  into  the  Busellanian  territory,  where  he  took 
a  town:  if  this  had  been  Susellae  itself^  one  of  the  Etrus- 
can capitals,  one  woidd  have  thought,  that  a  greater  num- 
ber of  slain  and  prisoners  woidd  have  been  mentioned  than 
four  thousand  in  all.  Even  in  this  very  year  Arretium^ 
Perusia  and  Volsinii  sued  for  peace:  as  the  price  of  the 
negociations,  they  furnisht  the  Boman  army  clothing  and 
quarters,  and  as  the  price  of  a  forty  years'  truce,  the  former 
two  paid  a  contribution  of  500,000  ases, — for  such  states 
quite  an  insignificant  sum.  Volsinii,  although  Livy  refers 
the  peaoe  to  all  the  three  towns,  can  have  concluded  only 
a  short  truce:  for  not  only  is  it  difficidt  to  conceive,  who 
the  Etruscans  can  have  been^  that  threatened  the  Boman 
allies  even  in  the  following  year  if  they  would  not  imite 
with  them,  unless  they  were  the  Volsinians:  not  only  is 
the  opinion  exceedingly  probable,  which  many  writers  have 
formed  or  approved  of,  that  Troilum^®^  which  Carvilius 
took  in  453  (459)  is  the  same  with  Trossulum,  nine  miles 
from  Volsinii  in  the  direction  of  Bome^,  and  the  revolt 
of  the  Faliscans  in  the  same  year  justifies  the  conjecture^ 
that  other  tribes  in  their  neighbourhood  were  at  war  with 
Bom'e:  but  the  continuance  of  the  hostilities  against  the 
Volsinians  during  the  eight  or  nine  years,  of  which  the 
history  was  contained  in  Livy's  eleventh  book,  is  ex- 
pressly attested  by  the  epitome.  In  what  portion  of  the 
period   they   occurred,    cannot   be  discovered  from   this 


***  Liry,  z.  46,  10.      Troilinm  has  got   into  the  edhioiu   only  Ij 
aoddent. 

"  Fliny,  H.  N.  mm,  9. 
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scanty  notice^:  but  there  is  an  internal  probability 
which  is  convincing,  that  this  war,  probably  suspended 
occasionally  by  purchast  truces  like  ths  former  Etruscan 
one,  continued  throughout  the  whole  period,  and  that 
the  Yolsinians  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Etruscans  who 
invited  the  Gauls.  If  the  Volsinians  had  not  continued 
this  resistance  so  obstinately  of  their  own  accord  from 
aversion  to  a  condition  of  subjection,  but  because  Borne 
insisted  upon  unconditional  submission,  we  might  refer 
to  this  war  the  charge  of  Metrodorus,  sumamed  the 
enemy  of  Rome,  that  Volsinii  was  conquered  because  it 
contained  two  thousand  statues.^ 

The  Faliscans  immediately  despaired,  and  paid  down 
a  year's  pay  for  the  Roman  army^  and  100,000  ases,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  truce  for  one  year.  But  this  came  to 
a  close  without  bringing  peace,  and  in  the  year  454  (460) 
they  were  conquered  by  the  consul  D.  Brutus.  Respect- 
ing the  occurrences  of  this  campaign  and  the  terms  of 
the  peace,  no  information  is  extant:  just  as  this  period 
indeed  is  one  of  the  obscurest  in  all  Roman  history. 

^Freinsheim  conoeired  that  thejr  occurred  as  late  as  462  (468 J: 
certainly  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  are  mentioned  at  the  end 
of  the  Epitome.  But  in  the  same  way  as  we  find  in  this  passage,  res 
praeterea  contra  VMnienses  gestas  continet^  so  we  hare  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  epitome,  e.  g.  of  the  serenth  hook^  res  praeterea  contra 
ffemieoa,  GoHob,  Tilnirtes  eett  gestae  continet  the  account  of  which 
war  begins  in  the  sixth  ch^ter. 

»  Pliny,  H.  N.  xxxiv.  16. 
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OF  THE  SECOND  SAMNITE  WAR 

DOWN  TO  THE  LUCANUN. 


Ihe  miraculous  signB,  wbicK  preceded  the  Gallic 
war^  and  their  interpretation  by  the  aruspex  Manius^  are 
equivalent  to  an  historical  testimony,  that  Rome  was 
visited  by  &mine  and  pestilence  during  very  brilliant 
years  of  war.  In  accordance  with  the  interpretation  of 
those  signs  the  &mine  rose  to  such  a  highth,  that  himger 
was  appeased  by  grass  and  the  most  loathsome  food. 
According  to  the  order  in  which  they  are  mentioned,  the 
pestilence  must  have  preceded  the  &mine,  and  then  it 
could  only  have  been  spoken  of  in  Livy's  eleventh  book: 
else  the  contrary  succession  is  all  the  more  probable,  as 
the  epidemic,  which  visited  Rome  this  time,  seems  to 
have  been  nothing  else  but  an  ordinary  typhus.  Earlier 
ones,  which  I  have  pointed  out  as  true  pestilences,  were 
contemporaneous  with  equally  murderous  epidemics  on 
the  other  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean:  this  one  stands 
isolated^  and  no  one  is  mentioned  who  was  carried  off 
by  it.  The  war,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  was  carried 
on  in  those  years,  might  have  occasioned  both  calamities : 
famine,  if  there  was  a  bad  harvest  during  the  repeated  de- 
vastations of  Campania,  and  typhus  in  the  armies,  which 
had  to  endure  all  unaginable  privations  in  districts  that  had 
been  laid  waste  far  and  wide,  although  they  still  continued 
to  obtain  booty  in  places  taken  by  storm. 
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When  this  epidemic  was  raging  in  the  third  year  of  the 
war  in  453  (459),  the  Sibylline  books  were  consulted,  and 
in  accordance  with  their  oracle,  which  prescribed  that 
Aesculapius  should  be  brought  from  Epidaurus  to  Rome, 
ten  embassadors  were  sent  thither  with  a  trireme.^  Now 
if  Epidaurus  had  been  obliged  to  sacrifice  its  own  god,  in 
order  to  comply  with  the  wish  of  the  Bomans,  the  latter 
could  not  have  accomplisht  their  object,  for  the  Epidau- 
rians  as  yet  had  nothing  to  fear  &om  them:  but  other 
nations  had  already  obtained  the  god  from  that  place, 
without  his  having  withdrawn  firom  his  own  temple:  thus 
he  migrated  to  Sicyon  in  the  form  of  a  snake,  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  mules  and  conducted  by  a  woman.^^  Now  the 
legend  relates,  that  the  senate  of  Epidaurus  permitted  the 
Boman  embassadors  to  receive  whatever  the  god  might 
grant  them,  that  when  thereupon  they  were  praying  in  the 
temple,  a  gigantic  serpent  came  forth  from  the  sanctuary, 
glided  to  the  town,  which  was  five  miles  distant,  and  through 
its  streets  to  the  harbour  into  the  Boman  trireme,  where  it 
took  its  place  in  the  cabin  of  the  embassador,  Q.  Ogulnius. 
The  embassadors  learnt  the  form  in  which  the  god  was  wor* 
shipt,  and  a  favorable  wind  carried  them  back  to  Antium. 
Near  the  entrance  of  this  harbour  a  storm  arose:  they  ran 
the  ship  in,  the  serpent  swam  on  shore,  sought  the  sanctuary 
of  Apollo,  the  father  of  the  god  who  was  abiding  in  him^ 
and  tarried  here  three  days,  wound  round  a  lofty  palm 
tree  in  the  forecourt  of  the  temple.    As  soon  as  the  tem^ 


^^  According  to  Livy,  x.  47.  6.  7,  the  books  were  oonsnited  in  453 
(459):  for  according  to  the  system  of  his  narratiye  this  belongs  to  the 
year  which  had  elapst  The  pestilence  appeared  as  early  as  451  (457) 
(x.  31.  8.))  —  and  when  the  embassy  departed,  it  had  been  raging 
trienmo  continuo :  Valerius  Maximos,  i.  8.  2.  Consequently  the 
embassy  falls  in  454  (460)  which  agrees  with  the  Kpitome.  The 
legend  has  been  frequently  related,  and  most  circumstantially  by 
Valerius  Maximus,  i.  8.  2.  Auct  de  yir.  ill.  22.  and  Orid,  Metam.  xr. 
622—744. 

*i  Pansanias,  Corinth.  10,  3. 
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pest  Iiad  subsided,  he  letumed  on  boaid;  and  when  the 
trireme  had  cast  anchor  before  Rome,  and  the  embassadors 
had  quitted  it  to  make  their  report,  he  dived  into  the  river, 
swam  to  the  island  where  the  temple  was  built,  and  dis- 
appeared. With  this  legend  the  case  is  different  from  that 
of  myths  previous  to  historical  times:  here^  where  the  time 
and  persons  are  mentioned,  there  must  be  an  historical, 
though  fidsified,  foundation  for  the  narrative.  Harmless 
snakes  of  a  considerable  size  were  common  at  Epidaurus, 
and  were  worshipt  as  sacred^:  such  an  one  was  carried  to 
Sicyon,  and  suoK  an  one  did  the  Boman  embassadors 
receive.  Even  in  a  history,  which  was  otherwise  contem- 
porary^  the  additional  circumstances  might  have  arisen  a 
generation  afterwards  as  an  oral  tradition,  and  subsequently 
have  come  into  the  annals.  At  a  later  time  the  legend  was 
as  firmly  establisht  as  we  see  by  the  various  repetitions  of 
the  story,  and  the  forming  of  the  island  of  the  Tiber,  as  is 
still  visible,  into  the  shape  of  a  colossal  trireme  of  traver* 
tino,  with  the  figure  of  the  serpent. 

Orosius^  alone  says,  that  the  Romans  also  received  the 
stone  of  Aesculapius  together  with  the  serpent:  the  statue 
of  the  god  cannot  be  meant  here,  although  he  likes  to  express 
himself  in  the  most  contemptuous  way  about  the  ancient 
gods:  but  his  statement  should  not  perhaps  be  rejected 
either,  as  after  all  he  always  makes  his  extracts  firom  Livy 
or  some  abridgement  of  Livy.  One  must  therefore  think  of 
rude  stones,  such  as  were  worshipt  at  Pharae  under  the 
names  of  gods^:  or  perhaps  of  the  thunderbolt,  which 
lamed  Asclepius? 

The  arrangement  of  the  Epitome  places  the  institution 
of  the  Tresviri  Capitales  in  the  period  between  454  (460") 
and  459  (465):  it  was  through  L.  Papirius  that  the  law 
was  past,  which  establisht  this  judicial  oifice.^^  The  text 
of  Festus  calls  him  tribune  of  the  people;  there  are,  it  is 

•»  Paiuiuiias,  Corinth.  28.  1.  **  Orodufl,  m.  (22.) 

**  Paoaanias,  Achaic.  22.  3.       ■■  Festus,  s.  y.  Sacramentunu 
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true^  plebeian  fiunilies  with  this  gentilidan  naraci  and  the 
fact  that  they  do  not  appear  in  history  till  much  later, 
proves  nothing:  but  L.  Papirius  being  pretor  in  454 
(460),  raises  the  suspicion,  that  sigla  may  have  been  con* 
founded  here.  The  words  of  the  law,  which  are  contained 
in  the  passage  referred  to,  say,  that  the  pretor  should  every 
year  cause  the  people  to  elect  three  men,  who  were  to  exact 
the  sacramenta  and  act  as  judges,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
questors^  had  to  exact  and  to  judge  according  to  the  laws 
and  their  own  discretion. 

The  extent  of  the  rights  of  this  magistracy  is  veiy  im- 
certain.  In  what  the  sacramentum  consisted  in  its  most 
proper  sense,  is,  it  is  true,  clear  enough,  and  if  it  was  not 
always  deposited  in  ready  money,  but  security  sometimes 
given  in  its  stead,  we  see  why  the  exaction  of  it  was  taken 
from  the  questors,  who  were  laden  with  more  important 
business.  But  if  the  fines  of  the  duplum  and  quadruplum 
did  not  go  to  the  injured  party  but  to  the  public  treasury^ 
just  like  the  fines  inflicted  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
circumstances,  especially  upon  usurers,  then  they  surely 
had  to  exact  these  also,  which  might  thus  be  designated  by 
the  same  name. 

In  the  case  of  crimes,  that  fell  within  the  range  of  their 
office,  they  themselves  acted  as  judges:  on  this  point  the 
words  of  the  law  are  express.  These  crimes^  however,  can 
only  have  been  such  as  involved  the  forfeiture  of  life,  pro- 
vided the  criminal  was  caught  in  the  act;  in  which  ease 
the  granting  of  a  court  and  of  an  attempt  to  exculpate 
oneself,  would  have  seemed  to  the  Romans  like  a  mockery 
of  common  sense.  The  identity  of  the  person  was  the  only 
question  to  be  dedded.  The  crimes  &lling  within  their 
jurisdiction  were  those^  by  which  the  People's  peace  ^^  was 

"•  This  word  has  eyidently  dropt  out:  uti  —  quaestorea  ezigero 
judicareque  oportet.  Compare  Varro^  de  ling.  Lat  v.  14.  (it.  p.  24.) 
(See  above,  p.  3S.) 

^  The  King*9  peace. 
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broken  most  completely,  and  the  offender,  as  fiir  as  in  him 
lay,  became  a  public  enemy:  robbery  committed  in  the 
night  and  by  force  of  arms<^,  and  murder^:  in  such  cases 
the  delivery  of  the  offender  to  punishment  was  the  only 
mode  of  proceeding. 

That  the  Tresviri  exercised  police  jurisdiction  over  those 
who  were  not  entitled  to  the  tribunician  protection,  is 
certain 7<»:  but  I  do  not  venture  to  consider  it  as  quite 
establisht,  that  they  instituted  proceedings  in  the  case  of 
crimes,  which  did  not  belong  to  the  popular  court,  although 
Varro's  words  might  seem  to  imply  it^.  But  in  case  of 
manifest  crimes,  for  the  commission  of  which  the  pretor 
gave  over  the  guilty  parties  as  slaves, — as  for  instance  in 
manifest  theft  without  the  use  of  weapons, — in  which  case 
consequently  no  bail  was  admissible,  it  still  seems  impos- 
sible to  conceive  of  anything  else,  than  that  a  magistracy 
like  this  was  answerable  to  the  pretor  for  the  fiicts  of  the 
case^  so  that  the  latter  had  only  to  pronounce  sentence:  as 

**  One  who  robbed  in  the  night  time,  and  a  robber  who  nsed  anns  in 
his  own  defenee,  might  be  killed  with  impunity  by  the  person  robbed, — 
for  the  phun  reason,  that  his  life  was  alreadj  forfeited.  Otherwise  it  wonld 
have  been  exactly  this  offender  who  would  have  escaped  punishment,  since 
it  is  not  conceiyable  according  to  the  way  in  which  the  Roman  penal  lawi 
were  applied,  that  the  lesser  punishment  should  have  been  inflicted  for  a 
heavier  crime. 

^  These  are  the  ne/aria  ac  manifuta  sce&ro,  for  which  the  ofienderi 
were  thrown  into  prison;  Cicero,  CatiL  n.  18.  (27.):  the  same  are  dengr 
nated  by  livy,  iii.  58.  2,  as  furet  noctwmi  et  iatrtmu-  Anon  probably 
belonged  to  tiieae  crimes,  like  similar  deeds  of  savage  horrour,  but  always 
on  the  supposition  that  the  criminal  was  caught  in  the  act.  The  carrying 
of  knives,  at  all  events  in  the  case  of  slaves,  perhaps  in  that  of  fireedmea 
also,  was,  just  as  it  is  at  present,  absolntely  a  crime,  forbidden  under  penalty 
of  death:  Flautus,  Anlul.  lu.  2.  3. 

7M  Over  licentious  women,  by  whom  libertinae  are  to  be  understood; 
Plant  Asin.  i.  2,  5—7.    Matrons  were  summoned  before  the  people. 

'  de  ling.  Lat.  t.  14  (it.  p.  24).    Qui  conqulerent  publicas  pecunias,  et 
ualeflcia,  quae  nunc  tresviri  conquirunt. 
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was  done  by  the  sentence  of  the  judge  who  was  asagned, 
where  the  &ct  could  be  disputed. 

As  several  years  always  elapst  between  the  tribunate  of 
the  people  and  the  consulship,  with  which  custom  the  ex- 
ample  of  P.  Sempronius  in  this  period  too,  and  perhaps  that 
of  M.  Livius  agree,  the  tribunate  of  M'.  Curius  consequently 
falls  without  doubt  in  the  time,  for  which  the  books  of  Livy 
are  preserved,  but  very  remarkable  circumstances  have 
been  overlookt  by  him.  At  that  time  App.  Claudius  as 
intcrrex  would  not  accept  any  votes  for  a  plebeian  consul, 
but  Curius  broke  his  vile  insolence,  and  compelled  the 
patridanB  to  ratify  beforehand  the  lawful  electioii.T«  Ap- 
pius  was  interrex  in  447  (453)':  but  as  he  was  appointed 
three  times  to  this  dignity^,  it  is  only  just  possible,  that 
that  last,  and  now  entirely  impotent  attempt,  to  violate  the 
Licinian  law,  belongs  to  this  year.  Of  a  similar  kind  is 
the  account  of  the  elections  in  the  year  449  (455),  when 
Appius  wisht  to  press  himself  as  collegue  upon  Q.  Fabius, 
in  order  to  regain  both  places  for  the  patricians,  and  the 
patricians  required  Fabius  to  seize  this  opportunity^:  it 
is  said  moreover  that  the  latter  held  the  comitia. 

L.  Postumius  Megellus,  who  triumpht  twice  on  his 
own  authority  in  defiance  of  the  senate,  drove  the  pro- 
consul Q.  Fabius  out  of  his  province,  and  disbanded  his 
own  army,  that  he  might  not  surrender  it  to  his  successor, 
appears  like  a  madman  in  his  disobedience  to  the  senate, 
and  it  is  quite  a  mystery,  how  he  could  have  obtained 
above  all  things  his  third  election  to  the  consulship,  more 
especially  as  he  had  scarcely  escaped  a  year  previously  an 
accusation  before  the  people.  These  transgressions  may 
however  be  conceived  of  as  the  outbreaks  of  a  furious  temper 

^  Cicero,  Brnt.  14.  (55.)  »  liyy,  x.  11. 

*  See  the  inscription  in  Pighiiu  ad.  a.  561. 

'  liry,  X.  15.  Here  too  he  confonncU  the  patridaiu  and  nohilitj,  by 
which  name  we  must  with  far  greater  probability  understand  at  this  time 
the  plebeian  families  which  had  become  illnstriona. 
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provoked:  but  it  was  completely  the  act  of  a  maniac,  to 
send^  after  his  army  was  assembled,  two  thousand  men  into 
his  own  possessions,  in  order  to  root  up  a  forest.  The 
people  condemned  him  on  the  accusation  of  the  tribunes 
to  a  fine  of  500,000  ases^^,  the  greatest  which  appears  to 
have  been  inflicted  hitherto  in  the  history  of  Home:  M« 
Camillus  had  only  been  threatened  with  the  same,  if  he 
should  act  as  dictator. 

The  employment  of  2000  labourers  betrays  that  Postu* 
mius  occupied  extensive  possessions  of  the  domain  land, 
which  must  have  far  exceeded  the  legal  quantity.  Con- 
sidering how  scantily  Livy  has  incorporated  a  few  things 
from  genuine  contemporaneous  records,  mostly  at  the  close 
of  the  history  of  an  official  year,  his  silence  probably  does 
not  prove,  that  those,  on  whom  it  was  incumbent  to  watch 
over  the  maintenance  of  the  general  agrarian  law,  had 
entirely  neglected  their  duty,  ever  since  M.  Popilius  Laenas 
brought  the  author  of  it  to  punishment  as  a  transgressor 
of  his  own  law.  Still  such  may  have  been  the  case  through 
carelessness,  as  it  is  mentioned  under  the  year  448  (454), 
that  the  ediles  accused  many  before  the  people,  because 
ihey  possest  more  land  than  the  law  allowed:  that  almost 
'  all  were  declared  guilty,  and  that  this  chastisement  placed 
strong  fetters  upon  immoderate  avarice^:  but  that  the  latter 
resisted  the  temptations,  which  the  extension  of  the  domain 
land  presented,  is  the  more  doubtful,  as  soon  aflierwards  in 
two  instances,  in  450  (456)  and  453  (459),  transgressoiB 
through  an  unlawfid  use  of  the  pasturage  were  called  to 
accoimt  and  punisht  severely,  as  is  clear  from  the  works 
which  were  executed  from  the  amount  of  the  fines.^ 

From  the  time  of  the  Latin  war  no  assignments  of  land 
are  mentioned,  and  perhaps  the  conquered  territories  were 

^  I>ioa]r8iiiB,Bzc.  p.  Sd36.fi. 

»  X.  13. 

*  If  the  second  decad  were  presenred,  we  ahoiild  know  how  gra- 
dnaliy  the  Appian  road  was  paved  from  Boyillae  to  Capoa  oat  of  such 
finea* 
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in  most  cases  unsuitable  for  scattered  habitations  tbrough 
distance  and  insecurity.  But  all  the  more  colonies  were 
founded,  as  they  satisfied  the  claims  of  the  allies,  and  at 
the  same  time  provided  for  and  removed  many  a  poor 
citizen.  The  Sabine  war  afforded  an  abundance  of  fertile 
land,  in  a  situation  where  country-people  could  live  securely 
in  isolated  farms:  and  on  this  occasion  a  general  assign- 
ment was  decreed.  We  are  justified  in  supposing  that  this 
was  done  on  the  proposal  of  Curius,  as  he  was  evidently 
one  of  the  triumvirs  for  the  distribution.  The  fields  were 
so  numerous,  that  every  citizen  might  have  received  con- 
siderably more  than  the  usual  measure  of  seven  jugers,  had 
not  Curius  thought  it  injurious  to  exceed  this  quantity, 
and  preferred  leaving  the  remainder  as  domain  land.  The 
people  murmured;  but  Curius,  inflexible  in  his  determina- 
tion, declared  every  one  to  be  a  noxious  citizen,  who  was  not 
contented  with  the  land,  which  was  sufi^cient  to  maintain 
him.7^  For  the  same  reason  he  himself  refused  the  pre- 
sent of  five  himdred  jugers  and  a  house  at  the  foot  of 
Tifata,  which  the  senate  offered  him^^',  and  took  a  lot  in 
the  country  of  the  Sabines,  such  as  a  common  soldier  re- 
ceived.^^  Here  he  inhabited  the  simple  farm-house,  where 
he  refused  the  gold  of  the  Samnite  embassadors,  as  he 
roasted  his  turnips  in  the  ashes:   whither  Cato  made  i^ 

^  Flntarcb,  Apophthegm,  p.  194.  £.  and  for  the  speech  of  Curiui^ 
Plinj,  H.  N.  XTiii.  4. 

^  Anct.  de  vir.  iU.  33.  Columella,  i.  4,  mentions  fifty  jngera,  hat  his 
whole  knowledge  of  the  plebeian  assignments  is  so  confused,  that  he  is  indeed 
of  less  value  than  the  much  later  writer. 

"  This  is  the  expression  of  Frontinus,  Strategem.  it.  3. 12,  who  also 
expressly  limits  the  assignment  to  soldiers  who  had  served  their  time 
{canntmmaH  miUUs),  in  which  point  however  he  may  have  erred  by  thinking 
of  what  was  customary  in  his  own  time.  Moreover  it  ought  not  to  appear 
at  all  impossible  to  find  land  for  all  the  plebeians.  Among  the  360^000  of 
the  census  of  454  (460)  the  plebeians  are  nothing  like  half:  one  must 
separate  the  patricians,  nay  all  the  knights,  then  the  Campanians,  and  aU 
the  municipes  of  the  Caerite  firanchise;  all  the  erarians,  and  x>erhaps  the 
libertim  also. 
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pilgrimage  as  to  a  sacred  spot.  Moreover  he  assuredly  did 
not  use  that  domain  land  for  himself;  to  him  riches  were 
a  burthen,  but  he  could  not  have  wisht,  that  there  should 
be  no  wealthy  persons;  eyen  the  subjects  recovered  them- 
selves through  the  tillage  of  the  domain  that  was  left  them, 
and  the  republic  had  a  rich  revenue  in  the  tithes  for  its 
wants  and  its  splendour. 

It  was  perhaps  even  as  triumvir  for  the  distribution  of 
lands,  though  perhaps  not  until  he  was  censor,  that  Curius, 
by  making  use  of  these  riches  of  the  state,  became  the 
benefactor  of  the  Beatinians  by  a  work,  which  has  nothing 
like  it  in  the  whole  world.  The  waters  of  the  lake  Yeli- 
nus,  like  those  of  the  Fucinus,  covered  many  miles  of  land, 
because  hills  prevented  its  flowing  into  the  Nera.  The 
Etruscans  had  drained  many  small. lakes^^^,  and  the  Latins 
had  reduced  those  of  Albano  and  Nemi  to  an  incomparably 
lower  depth  of  water:  for  the  Yelinus  no  subterraneous 
vaults  were  needed.  Curius  cut  a  broad  and  deep  canal 
through  the  rock  of  limestone  for  the  distance  of  a  mile: 
through  this  the  river  Velinus,  which  he  created^  runs  ra- 
pidly to  the  edge  of  the  valley^  at  the  bottom  of  which  the 
Nera  flows,  and  plunges  down  firom  a  highth  of  140  feet: 
this  is  the  cascade  delle  Marmore  or  of  Temi.  Nature  has 
produced  far  mightier  and  more  important  water&lls,  but 
the  m68t  beautiful  of  all  is  the  work  of  a  Roman.  Across 
the  canal  he  cast  a  bridge  of  one  arch,  in  the  Etruscan 
style  of  architecture,  of  the  largest  squares  without  any 
mortar:  none  of  these  blocks  has  moved  from  its  position 
the  breadth  of  a  pin's  point,  although  a  huge  weight  of 
earth  has  been  pressing  upon  it  perhaps  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years.^'     The  course  of  the  water  down  to  the 

^'*  One   sees  manj*  such,  espedallj*    in    the   neighbourhood    of  Pe- 
msia. 

^  The  existence  of  this  bridge  is,  not  to  say  too  mncfa,  oertfunlj' 
known  only  to  reiy  few  among  the  many  thonnnd  travellen,  who 
Yisit  the  waterfall.  I  was  infonned  of  it  bj  a  guide  who  is  now  dead: 
he  assured  me  that  he  had  neyer  before  conducted  a  stnogor  thitheo; 
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canal  was  regulated  by  ditches,  and  thus  the  Bosea  was 
gained,  the  Tempe  of  the  Beatinians,  the  richest  soil  of 
Italy. 

He  who  is  not  warpt  by  sentimental  historical  preju* 
dices,  must  here  perceive,  that,  but  for  the  war  with 
Hannibal,  Bome's  dominion  would  have  been  as  full  of 
blessings  for  Italy  as  it  was  necessary. 

The  advantage  of  an  assignment  of  lands  came  at  a 
time,  when  the  people  were  in  urgent  want  of  an  improve* 
ment  in  their  domestic  affairs,  but  too  late  to  secure  it. 
Like  aU  long  protracted  wars,  the  efforts  of  which  are 
determined  not  by  the  strength  of  the  people  but  by  neces** 
sity,  those  which  Borne  had  carried  on  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  had  exhausted  the  very  marrow  of  the  nation  and 
destroyed  its  prosperity.  Thousands  of  families,  whose 
possessions  were  entirely  l^d  waste,  more  especially  for  in- 
stance in  the  Falemian  district,  and  which  after  the  loss  of 
their  property  had  to  ransom  their  members  firom  slavery. 


to  me  too  He  only  spoke  of  it  by  chance,  because  I  did  not  mind 
walking  alongside  of  the  canal  so  far  as  it  cut  through  the  rock, 
although  there  is  no  path  through  the  bushes  and  fields.  Without  a 
guide  who  knows  the  bridge, — and  I  believe  that  few  know  of  it,— • 
one  would  scarcely  find  it:  in  order  to  see  it,  one  must  climb  down 
the  steep  bank,  holding  Cut  by  the  bushes.  At  Temi  a  stranger 
will  be  told,  if  he  enquires,  of  quite  another  ancient  bridge,  which 
ies  bdow  the  fall,  near  the  foot-path,  by  which  one  returd^vlrom  the 
lall  along  the  river  to  the  village,  and  which  was  discovered  .a  few 
years  ago  buried  under  a  deposit  of  the  lime  of  the  river.  This  one  is 
very  badly  built,  at  the  earliest  in  the  decline  of  the  empire,  probably 
not  till  the  early  part  of  the  middle  ages.  The  peasants  say  quite  in 
eaznest,  that  it  is  more  ancient  than  tiie  deluge. — As  many  a  state- 
ment from  books  has  come  to  the  entirely  unlearned  guides,  so  vras 
it  here  also  with  the  passage  in  Cicero's  letters  concerning  the  works 
of  Curius  and  the  law-suit  of  the  Beatinians  and  Interamnatians: 
and  as  such  things  pass  from  books  into  the  living  language,  mon- 
strous additions  grow  out  of  them  like  branches.  My  guide  related  to 
me  that  Cicero  spoke  for  the  inhabitants  of  Bieti,  and  U  (num  Braccio  for 
those  of  Temi.  Similar  tales  in  the  western  Highlands  and  the  Hebrides 
4ue  considered  as  proofi^  that  the  tradition  of  the  poems  of  Ossian  lives 
jM&ong  the  people. 
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sank  into  extreme  poverty :  the  long  absence  of  the  able- 
bodied  men,  since  the  armies  remained  assembled  not  only 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  but  even  for  some  part 
of  the  second,  deprived  many  families  of  their  supporters 
for  a  time,  and  the  death  of  a  countless  multitude  in  many 
a  very  bloody  campaign,  still  more  for  ever:  and  though  the 
e2q)ense8  of  the  war  were  confined  to  pay,  aims  and  provi- 
sions, and  to  the  stumpter-horses  for  the  legions,  which 
did  not  carry  any  instruments  for  besieging,  and  were  con- 
sequently fitr  less  than  in  modem  times,  yet  they  had  on 
the  other  hand  to  be  borne  in  their  whole  extent  by  the 
generation  then  living.  Even  in  those  campaigns,  in  which 
the  army  was  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  hostile  country, 
nay  even  when  the  conquered  purchast  a  truce  by  giving 
pay  and  provisions,  war-taxes  cannot  nevertheless  have 
been  dispenst  with;  and  the  richest  booty  was  a  compensa- 
tion only  to  those  who  had  luck.  In  addition  to  this  there 
came  the  years  of  scarcity  and  epidemics. 

With  these  sacrifices  Bome  had  purchast  immense 
advantages,  and  had  acquired  for  the  fiiture  greater  wealth 
for  the  individual  as  well  as  greatness  for  the  common- 
wealth; but  the  existing  generation  had  fiJlen  into  poverty 
and  misery.  Hence  arose  serious  and  long  protracted  dis- 
orders, during  which  some  tribunes  proposed  the  canceling 
of  debts;  matters  went  so  far,  that  the  commonalty  en- 
campt  on  the  Janiculus,  till  Q.  Hortensius  was  made  dic- 
tator and  allayed  the  insurrection  by  conciliatory  means. 
With  the  exception  of  this  meagre  statement'",  every' 
account  of  these  movements  has  perisht,  the  history  of 
which  probably  formed  a  great  part  of  the  eleventh  book 
of  Livy. 

Thus  much  perhaps  is  as  certain  as  if  it  were  express- 
ly attested,  that  the  canceling  of  debts,  or  at  least  their 

'"  In  Zonans,  tui.  2,  and  Uvy,  Epit  xi.  (To  this  we  must  now 
add  the  fragment  of  Dion  Cassius  from  the  Excerpta  de  senUntiis, 
p.  166.  n.  xLii.  ed.  Mai,  explained  by  Kiebnhr  in  the  Bhenish  Mofieum, 
II.  4.  p.  591.  foil) 

VOL.  III.  2  E 
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leduction,  was  assented  to;  for  a  desperate  host  of  ruined 
men  could  only  be  brought  back  to  their  duty  by  force  or 
concessions;  and  it  seems  altogether  inconceivable  that 
force  should  haye  been  tried.  Bespecting  the  solution  of 
other  questions,  on  the  other  hand,  no  conjectures  at  all 
can  be  formed:  whether  the  insurrection  was  confined  to 
the  real  plebs  or  also  extended  to  the  libertini:  whether  the 
emigration  was  characterised  by  the  same  calmness  as  the 
earlier  ones.  We  miss  also  all  information  respecting  the 
relation,  in  which  the  plebeian  nobility  stood  to  the  un« 
happy  rebels,  with  whom  they  had  not  indeed  any  interest 
in  common  as  their  ancestors  had  had  with  the  plebs  which 
emigrated  in  their  time:  yet  the  Hortensian  law,  which 
was  past  in  the  oak-groye^^^,  consequently  outside  of  the 
city,  and  during  the  time  of  the  emigration,  admits  of  no 
doubt,  that  the  people  had  leaders  who  made  use  of  it 
as  an  instrument  for  their  objects,  which  were  quite  indif- 
ferent to  the  multitude. 

The  Hortensian  law  is  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
jurisprudence,  because  it  gaye  to  plebiscita  the  general 
validity  of  laws:  the  decisive  words  were  undoubtedly,  «/ 
quod  iributim  plebesjussisset,  populum  teneret ;  where  pcpuhis 
signifies  the  houses^  perhaps  with  their  clients.^^  How 
much  it  took  away  firom  the  patricians,  whether  a  right 
which  they  still  exercised  in  reality,  or  the  mere  shadow 
of  one,  depends  upon  the  meaning  of  the  Publilian  law» 

»»•  In  aesctaeto,  Pliny,  H.  N.  xn.  15. 

^  Gains,  whose  few  words  are  wortb  much  xnore  than  the  disfignred  ac* 
count  in  Jnsdniaa,  should  only  not  have  written,  Instit.  i.  3»  mrirsBSOic 
populum  Unerent:  for  such  a  collective  people,  instead  of  popuhu  Momimus 
QuiriteSf  is  an  idea  infinitely  more  recent:  the  correct  expression,  simply 
populum  teneret,  is  in  livy,  iii.  55.  In  the  same  way  he  ought  in  the 
preceding  words  to  have  written  quae  instead  of  quia:  for  the  patricians 
assuredly  did  not  deny  the  yalidity  of  plehiscitar  which  they  had  sanctioned. 
—Pliny,  H.  N.  xyi.  15,  and  LaeUua  Felix  in  Oellins,  xv.  27,  who  wrote 
omnea  Quiritea  instead  of  popuhtm,  prohahly  confounded  the  words  of  the 
Hortensian  with  thoee  of  the  Publilian  law,  or  were  thinking  of  pop.  Roma^ 
Quiritea, 
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which  can  scarcely  be  detennined  with  any  certainty 
from  the  historical  sources  that  have  hitherto  been  made 
known  J*'^  So  much  is  imquestionable^  that,  as  the  Valerian 
law  had  introduced  a  form,  according  to  which  both  orders 
had  a  share  in  the  legislation,  the  onesided  power  of  the 
plebeian  commonalty  now  avenged  the  long  injustice  of  the 
patricians  which  had  been  practised  in  manifold  ways,  by  an- 
other act  of  injustice;  it  subjected  them  to  laws,  from  the 
consideration  and  passing  of  which  they  were  excluded. 
This  was  not  simply  the  want  of  the  illusion  of  a  personal 
representation,  and  of  the  pleasure  which  individuals  have 
of  making  their  voices  heard  in  public  affairs,  which  is  the 
only  thing  permitted  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  in  Eng- 
land  unrepresented  in  parliament,  as  its  peculiar  interests 
are  otherwise  sufficiently  represented:  it  made  the  continu- 
ance of  the  rights  of  one  order  depend  upon  the  mere 
pleasure  of  the  other,  without  any  other  protection  except 
the  conscientiousness  or  intelligence  of  individual  tribunes^ 
That  these  rights  were  nevertheless  preserved  for  more  than 
a  century,  imtil  they  actually  became  antiquated  and  died 
away,  is  without  any  example  and  extremely  honorable: 
but  the  annihilation  of  an  equipoise  foimded  upon  other 
powers  than  numbers  or  wealth,  was  nevertheless  an  esseu" 
tial  evil.  Henceforth  the  commonalty,  without  the  senate 
and  the  magistrates  being  able  to  check  it,  could  arbitrarily 
limit  their  power,  and  curtail  the  honours,  and,  by  agrarian 
laws,  the  property  of  the  senators,  especially  until  the 
Aelian  and  Fufian  laws  set  some  limits  to  this  despotism. 
There  is  probably  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  the  patricians 
by  an  evil  and,  according  to  circumstances,  a  senseless  use 

^^  (This  expression  in  a  retisal  hy  the  author  wonld  nndouhtedlj 
hare  reeeiyed  greater  precision.  According  to  the  passages  written 
at  a  later  period,  ahoye  pp.  148»  149,  and  especially  Vol.  ii.  p.  366.  folL 
it  is  clear,  that  Niebuhr,  as  indeed  he  taught  in  his  lectures,  placed 
the  main  substance  of  the  Hortensian  law  in  the  abolition  of  the 
senate's  veto  upon  plebiscita,  after  the  Fublilian  law  had  done  awny 
with  the  authority  of  the  caries  respecting  them.) 

2  £  2 
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of  their  veto  must  liave  provoked  their  adyersaries,  who 
were  in  possession  of  the  power,  to  exclude  them  from 
their  share  in  the  legislation:  we  may  further  maintain 
with  as  much  certainty  as  if  testimonies  were  extant,  that 
if  a  man  like  Fabius  the  Aged  had  stood  up  and  conjured 
the  plebeians  not  to  put  out  one  of  the  eyes  of  the  republic, 
and  had  told  the  patricians,  that  a  body,  which  was  to 
stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  plebeians  as  their  fore- 
&thers  had  done,  must  strengthen  itself  by  the  illustrious 
plebeian  fitmilies,  the  patricians  would  have  rejected  such 
a  proposal  as  treacherous  and  would  rather  have  lost  eveiy* 
thing. 

As  to  the  year,  in  which  this  insurrection  was  brought 
to  a  close,  only  two  circumstances  can  serve  as  guides:  one 
is,  that  the  epitome  speaks  of  it  after  mentioning  the 
census — consequently  458  (464) — and  previous  to  the  out- 
break of  the  Gallic  war,  in  463  (469) :  and  the  second, 
that  Diodorus  wrote  of  it  aft^r  the  events  which  took  place 
in  Sicily  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Agathocles,  which  Ms 
in  01.  122.  3,  or  the  year  after.^^^  An  isolated  account^ 
accidentally  preserved  ^9,  which  states  that  Curius  prest  the 
senate  hard  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  that  a  band 
of  eight  hundred  young  men,  admirers  of  his  virtue^  sur- 
rounded and  accompanied  him,  must  perhaps  be  referred 
to  the  commencement  of  these  disturbances.  Had  his  tri- 
bunate been  as  stormy  as  thisi  Livy  could  not  possibly 
have  overlookt  it :  it  was  only  as  tribune  or  magistrate  that 
Curius  could  speak  in  the  assembly  of  the  people.  He 
was  consul  in  456  (462),  and  pretor  probably  the  year 
after.  We  may  conjecture  that  he  was  obliged  to  wring 
from  the  senate  the  assignment  of  lands:  that  on  this  oc- 
casion even  his  life  was  in  danger:  that  the  reftisal  of  the 
curies  to  sanction  the  plebiscitum  led  to  the  Hortensian 

^**  The  fragment,  which  is  appended  to  the  Excerptnm.  xzi.  IS,  refera 
to  the  ezdnsion  of  the  patricians  from  the  commonaltj  of  the  tribes. 
(Compare  note  714.) 

"  In  Soidifl  from  Appian.    Samn.  p.  54.  Schw. 
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law: — and  this  is  not  in  the  least  contradicted  bj  his  being 
obliged  subsequently  to  censuie  the  insatiability  of  the 
people. 

That  the  Maenian  law  obliged  the  patricians  to  sanction 
the  elections  of  the  magistrates  before-hand,  and  that  it 
was  not  past  till  after  the  tribunate  of  Curius^  is  stated 
by  Cicero  unequivocally*:  and  it  has  long  been  acknow- 
ledged, that  it  must  have  been  nearly  contemporary  with 
the  Hortensian  law.  If  it  originated  with  a  tribune '*>,  it 
was  one  of  the  first  operations  of  the  soverain  power  of  the 
plebs;  but  even  the  Fasti  of  this  period  are  very  imper- 
fectly preserved;  during  the  protracted  commotions  there 
may  have  been  more  than  one  dictator:  as  Q.  Hortensius 
died  in  this  magistracy,  a  successor  may  have  been  ap- 
pointed in  his  place:  and  C.  Maenius,  whose  spotless  virtue 
had  been  tried  in  the  dictatorship  of  the  year  436  (442), 
would  above  all  others  have  been  the  venerable  citizen, 
before  whom  the  passions  of  both  parties  might  have  been 
silent;  he  might  moreover  very  easily  be  still  alive,  though 
he  would  have  been  of  too  great  an  age  to  be  appointed  to 
the  command  of  an  army. 

Though  the  Hortensian  law  was  the  commencement  of 
the  destruction  of  the  constitution,  yet  it  deprived  the 
patricians  of  only  one  right,  which  they  had  abused  in  an 
unpardonable  manner  and  were  still  continually  tempted 
to  abuse.  In  less  than  forty  years  the  commencement  of 
the  consulship  had  been  removed  from  Quinctilis  to  April: 
which  can  only  have  happened  from  the  patricians,  either 
in  order  to  frustrate  the  Licinian  law  entirely,  or  from  stiff- 
neckt  hostility  against  individuals,  obstructing  the  elec- 
tions in  such  a  manner  that  about  nine  months  altogether 
were  taken  up  by  fifty-four  interreigns.  These  annoyances 
now  came  to  an  end,  and  the  beginning  of  the  year  of 
the  magistrates*  is  now  fixt  with  the  exception  of  some 

*  Cicero,  Bratni,  14.  (56.) 
^  As  Figfaini  sad  Freindwiin  nppofed. 
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insignificant  changes,  which  however  only  accelerate  its 
commencement  in.  consequence  of  the  office  being  laid 
down  before  the  completion  of  a  Ml  year;  and  thus  the 
consuls,  when  the  Hannibalian  war  broke  out,  entered  upon 
their  office  on  the  Ides  of  March.  Interreigns  henceforth 
no  longer  occurred,  until  it  was  thought  necessary  to  revive 
them  as  an  expedient  in  the  very  last  times  of  the  republic. 
There  was,  however,  one  step  still  from  the  Maenian  law  to 
the  later  state  of  things,  when  the  curies  were  only  called 
up,  and  no  longer  assembled* 
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MISCELLANEOUS  OCCURRENCES  OF 
THE  SAME  PERIOD. 


In  this  period,  king  Demetrius  the  Besieger  reined; 
who,  when  Roman  privateers  had  been  taken  up  in  the 
Greek  seas^  sent  the  prisoners  to  the  senate,  but  added 
the  reproach,  that  a  Greek  people,  which  thought  itself 
entitled  to  the  dominion  of  Italy,  and  had  erected  a  temple 
in  its  market-plaoe  to  the  Dioscuri,  the  tutelary  deities  of 
navigation,  allowed  pirates  to  sail  out/"  The  letter  which 
exprest  these  complaints,  was  of  course  brought  over  by 
an  embassy:  an  opportunity  for  forming  connexions^  fiom 
which  sooner  or  later  an  alliance  might  possibly  arise,  must 
have  been  very  welcome  to  a  prince  like  Demetrius.  The 
privateers  belonged  to  some  one  of  the  subject  maritime 
towns,  which  were  infected  by  the  piracy  of  the  neighbour- 
ing Etruscans.  The  Tyrrhenian  ships,  which  had  served 
Agathocles  a  few  years  before^,  were  probably  privateers, 
and  Tyrrhenian  piracy  rendered  the  Aegian  sea  unsafe, 
until  the  Rhodians  put  an  end  to  it;  &om  which  time  the 
power  of  this  new  maritime  state  began.^  This  time  falls 
a  little  later,  and  the  Greeks  may  have  owed  their  deliver- 
ance £rom  this  scourge  to  the  measures,  which  the  Romans 
were  enabled  to  take  after  the  subjugation  of  Etruria.** 

^  Straboi  ▼.  8.  (p.  282.) 

"  Diodonifl,  zx.  U.  (?)  **  Dion  Chr/soHom. 

**  Pirates  carried  on  their   trade    In   the   Archipelago  eren   daring 
the  wars  of  Athens  against  Philip,  but  these  distant  ones  sorelj  would 
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During  tUs  period  Rome  was  embcUislit  with  buildings, 
streets,  and  important  works  of  art,  partly  &om  the  booty 
taken  in  war,  and  partly  from  the  fines  accruing  from  the 
accusations  of  the  ediles.  It  is  a  generally  received  opinion 
that  the  Capitoline  she- wolf  is  the  same  as  that  of  which 
Livy  says*,  that  it  was  erected  in  the  year  451  (457) 
with  the  sucking  children  near  the  Ficus  Ruminalis:  and 
though  it  can  be  proved  that  it  was  not  found  there,  but 
stood  as  early  as  nine  hundred  years  ago  in  the  Lateran 
palace,  this  only  removes  an  ill-applied  external  argument: 
on  the  contrary  it  is  very  easy  to  conceive,  how  such  a 
work  was  taken  away  from  its  original  position  after  the 
change  of  religion.  This  she-wolf^  and  the  sarcophagus 
of  Scipio  Barbatus,  which  is  a  little  more  recent,  give  a 
very  high  idea  of  the  sublimity  of  the  works  of  art  and  cer- 
tainly of  the  buildings  also  of  that  time.  The  colossus  of 
Sp.  Carvilius,  so  gigantic  that  one  could  see  it  from  the 
top  of  the  Alban  mount,  was  without  the  least  doubt  also 
excellent  as  a  statue:  one  will  not  be  deceived  in  sup- 
posing all  the  statues  of  that  time  which  are  mentioned, 
to  have  resembled  the  finest  in  the  severe  Etruscan  style. 
The  material  was  exclusively  brass:  the  buildings  were 
executed  of  peperino. 

The  gold  and  silver  utensils,  which  were  dedicated  in 
the  temples,  bear  witness  to  the  increasing  wealth  of  the 
state,  with  which  a  transitory  poverty  in  the  citizens  is  not 
incompatible:  still  this  splendour  had  not  been  wanting 
even  for  a  long  time  previously. 

L.  Papirius  Cursor  dedicated  a  sun-dial  on  the  temple 
of  Quirinus  in  the  year  453  (459) 7^,  unquestionably  from 
the  Samnite  booty. 


not  have  rentored  thither  and  nestled  there,  till  after  the  nayal  power 
of  the  Athenians  was  annihilated.  The  seas  of  Sicily  had  soffered  eyea 
before  from  Tyrrhenian  priyateers;  but  the  fables,  in  which  they  occor,  can 
scarcely  haye  arisen  in  yeiy  ancient  times. 

♦x.2S,  "»  Pliny, H.  N.  viL  eo. 
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Aa  other  Usages  of  the  Greek  festivals  were  gradually 
introduced,  such  was  the  case  in  the  same  year  with  the 
custom  of  giving  palm-branches  to  the  victors  in  the  public 
games. 

In  the  year  453  (459)  the  census  gave  upwards  of 
262,000  heads:  in  the  following  lustrum  it  is  said  to  have 
given  272,000 :  but  the  latter  number  like  all  others  which 
occur  in  the  epitome,  is  exceedingly  imcertain'^:  it  would 
therefore  be  idle  to  indulge  in  speculations  respecting  this 
increase  after  the  pestilence  and  the  fSunine,  and  to  wish 
to  find  out,  whether  this  can  contain  a  proof,  that. the 
Sabines  had  not  been  included  in  the  census  previously.^ 

7x  For  the  fonner  cenflos  too  the  xnamucripts  of  the  epitome  of  the  tenth 
book  have  272,000. 

^  The  cenaon  of  458  (464)  are  anknown:  I  conjecture  that  Sp.  Car- 
vUios  was  one  of  them;  how  would  he  otherwise  have  come  to  erect  the 
colossus? 
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THE  ETRUSCAN  AND  GALLIC  WAR. 


LiYT  and  Dion,  the  latter  of  whom  is  entirely  indepen-> 
dent  of  the  opinions  of  the  former,  being  much  more  care- 
ful in  investigating  the  connexion  of  events,  had  expressly 
represented  this  war  in  the  same  connexion  with  those  in 
southern  Italy,  as  Gellius  Egnatius  had  made  war  upon 
the  Romans  in  the  north.  Zonaras  mentions  the  Taren- 
tines  as  those  who  had  stirred  up  the  Etruscans,  Gauls, 
Samnitds  and  others  against  Rome,  although  they  them- 
selves did  not  come  forward.^*®  An  extract  from  Dion 
himself  relates,  that  the  Tarentines  and  others  by  embas- 
sadors persuaded  the  Etruscans,  Umbrians  and  Gauls  to 
revolt  from-Rome^^:  Orosius  states,  that  the  Lucanians, 
Bruttians  and  Samnites  allied  themselves  with  the  Gauls 
and  Etruscans.^  Better  authority  for  a  connexion  which 
is  highly  probable,  cannot  be  sought  for  a  period  like  this; 
nevertheless,  although  the  Lucanian  war  must  have  broken 
out  earlier  than  the  Senonian,  I  shall  defer  mention  of  the 
former,  till  I  shall  have  treated  of  the  last  efforts  of  Etruria 
for  its  independence. 

I  have  already  remarkt  that  the  Yolsinians,  sometimes 
supported  by  a  part  of  the  western  towns,  but  abandoned 
by  Tarquinii,  Perusia,  Cortona,  and  Arretiimi  seem  to 
have  laid  down  their  arms  only  during  short  intervals 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  period.     The  prospect  of  a 

^  vm.  2.  »  Frag.  146.  p.  60.  Beim.  »  lu.  22. 
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general  war  in  southern  Italy  must  have  given  ihem  new 
courage;  it  seemed  at  last,  as  if  all  who  were  still  left 
would  rise  against  the  enemies  of  all:  but  the  most  im- 
portant point  was  the  participation  of  the  Gauls.  The 
inviting  of  them  could  not  be  nearly  so  dangerous  to  the 
Yolsinians  and  the  towns  near  the  sea,  as  to  those  on  the 
north-eastern  firontier;  the  latter  should  rather  have  been 
induced  by  their  experience  in  the  instability  of  the  coa- 
litions so  often  tried,  to  seek  safety  in  the  protection  of 
Rome.  Nevertheless  the  Umbrians  allowed  themselves  to 
be  seduced  or  frightened  into  joining  the  league.^'^  Thus 
Arretium  was  besieged  by  the  Senonians  and  Etruscans  in 
463  (469),  and  the  pretor  L.  MetelluB  was  sent  with  an 
army  to  the  relief  of  the  fiuthftd  town.'^  The  circum- 
stances of  a  pretor  having  the  command  of  an  army^  justi- 
fies the  inference,  that  at  this  time  too,  since  enemies  rose 
up  all  around,  six  legions  at  least  were  sent  into  the  field: 
in  addition  to  which,  in  a  GaUic  war,  the  arming  of  a  mi- 
litia as  a  reserve  was  assuredly  not  neglected.  The  result 
of  this  undertaking  was  exceedingly  unfortunate;  the  gene- 
ral and  seven  tribunes  were  killed  on  the  field  of  battle; 
nay  the  whole  army  must  have  been  destroyed:  it  cannot 
be  conceived  to  have  been  more  numerous  than  about 
20,000  men,  and  if  upwards  of  13,000  had  &llen»,  one 
cannot  well  imagine  that  the  survivors  could  have  saved 
themselves  at  such  a  distance  from  Bome,  even  if  it  were 
not  related,  that  M'.  Curius,  chosen  pretor  in  place  of  the 
one  who  had  been  slain,  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  the 
Gauls  respecting  the  prisoners.** 

An  entirely  different  time  and  object  were  assigned  it 
by  Livy:    according  to  him  it  was  sent  before  the  battle 

w  Dion,  frag.  144. 

**  (A  remark  is  here  made  in  the  margin  of  the  mannscript:  Every 
iking  to  be  transposed.  Tet  it  is  difficult  to  conjectnre  the  exact  intention 
of  the  author.) 

"  Orottua,  ra.  22.  »•  Poljbins,  ii.  19. 9. 
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of  Arretiam  to  induce  the  Senonians  to  preserve  the 
peace  7^;  a  humiliation,  to  which  the  Romans  were  pru- 
dent enough  to  submit,  when  the  public  welfare  demanded 
it;  nor  would  they  have  hesitated  to  support  their  requests 
with  gold.  Nay  it  may  have  appeared  to  their  descendants 
less  disgraceful,  that  an  embassy  was  sent  to  prevent  a 
breach  of  the  peace^  rather  than  to  ransom  prisoners. 
Another  authority,  important  for  the  earlier  times,  coin- 
cides with  Polybius:  for  Appian,  according  to  whom  blood 
had  been  already  shed  before  in  this  war^,  places  the 
outrage  committed  against  the  embassadors  immediately 
before  the  annihilation  of  the  Senonian  people.'^  Appian 
has,  as  usual,  followed  Dionysius  here  step  by  step,  and 
the  possibility  of  his  having  &om  carelessness  misunder- 
stood the  original  testimony,  is  almost  destroyed  by  his 
agreement  with  Polybius. 

According  to  the  same  narrative  of  Appian,  the  Seno- 
nians  until  then  had  not  carried  on  the  war  as  a  nation 
against  the  Bomans;  on  the  contrary,  there  existed  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  them,  which  must  have  been  concluded 
after  the  battle  of  Sentinum:  it  was  only  volunteers, 
raised,  at  least  apparently,  by  the  system  ef  recruiting 
which  was  universally  allowed  by  their  national  law,  who 
had  gone  in  imusual  numbers  to  the  Etruscans  as  mer- 
cenaries. The  Bomans  had  not  fidlen  tmavenged  near 
Arretium,  and  a  victory  which  already  compensated  for 
the  day  of  Sentinum,  so  intoxicated  the  barbarians,  that 
the  outrage  to  which  Britomaris  instigated  them,  whose 
&ther  had  &llen  in  Etruria,  is  easily  conceivable.  They 
murdered  the  fetiales  without  any  reverence  for  their 
priestly  robes,  and  mangled  their  corpses. 

^^  Epitome,  zn.,  and  Orosius,  ui.  22:  the  latter  appears  to  have  had 
before  him  an  extract  from  liry  markt  with  dates.  His  expression  is 
ttncommonljr  strong:  adexorandoM  GoUob. 

"  iyoMtuermw  Mp  rov  warphtf  Sri  vv/jifAaxmif  Tvffftfwtiit  Wh  '?tt/uttmw  iw 
"  GalL  XX.  p.  S3. 64.  8chir. 
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Bevenge  was  close  at  hand.  The  consul  P.  Dolabella 
led  his  army  through  the  country  of  the  Sabines  and  Picen- 
tians  with  unexpected  boldness  into  the  Senonian  territory, 
from  which  the  bravest  of  those  capable  of  bearing  arms 
were  absent.  Open  villages  in  the  plain  could  nowhere 
offer  any  resistance:  even  for  flight  there  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  time,  as  the  defenseless  people  may  have 
foolishly  calculated  upon  the  issue  of  a  battle,  which  was 
completely  lost.^**  The  lives  of  only  women  and  children 
were  spaftd,  in  order  to  lead  them  into  slavery:  all  habi- 
tations were  burnt  to  the  ground,  all  cultivation  was  de- 
stroyed; and  to  prevent  new  settlements,  the  colony  of 
Sena,  not  a  Latin  one,  was  founded  on  the  frontier  of 
the  plain  which  had  been  changed  into  a  desert,  but 
was  soon  cultivated  again  by  Boman  settlers.  Britomaris 
was  taken  alive,  and  his  death  reserved  for  the  triumph. 

This  awful  catastrophe  of  a  nation,  which  a  hundred 
years  before  had  conquered  Bome  and  penetrated  as  &r 
as  Apulia,  filled  the  Boians,  who  inhabited  the  plains 
between  the  northern  descent  of  the  Apennines  and  the 
Po,  with  such  rage  and  apprehension,  that  the  whole 
military  population  took  up  arms  and  marcht  towards 
Etruria:  their  desperation  opened  them  its  gates  in  the 
Apennines  in  the  direction  of  Fiesole.  The  Etruscans 
and  the  few  surviving  Senonians  joined  them,  and  this 
formidable  army  marcht  against  Bome:  the  Bomans  how* 
ever  encountered  them  near  lake  Vadimo.  According  to 
one  account  ^0  it  was  the  consul  Cn.  Domitius,  according  to 
another^  P.  Dolabella,  who  here  gained  one  of  the  most 
decisive  victories  in  Boman  history;  it  is  however  just  as 
inconceivable,  that  the  Bomans  should  have  been  so  in- 
considerate as  to  oppose  a  single  consular  army  to  such 
a  power,  as  that  this  should  have  conquered.  It  was  a 
battle  of  annihilation :  the  majority  of  the 'Etruscans  and 

'**  Folybins,  n.  19. 11.  *"  Appiaa,  GaU.zi.  pw  83. 84. 

*  Flonis  I.  IS. 
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Boians  were  slain:  the  Senonians  who  had  not  fallen  in 
it,  put  an  end  to  their  own  lives:  unless  indeed  the 
accounts  of  the  Romans  are  dictated  by  the  wish  to 
represent  the  divine  judgement  upon  the  destroyers  of 
their  city. 

The  Boians  did  not  yet  despair  on  account  of  this, 
but  armed  every  one  down  to  the  youngest  of  their  nation, 
who  had  but  strength  enough  to  bear  arms;  and  this  army 
returned  to  Etruria  in  464  (470),7*i  The  scene  of  war 
was  now  transferred  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ffepulonia, 
where  an  ambush  of  ten  thousand  Boians  might  have 
brought  the  Roman  army  into  great  danger,  had  not  the 
watchfulness  of  the  consul  Q.  Aemilius  Papus  detected 
and  frustrated  it.^  This  general  here  held  out  alone, 
while  his  coUegue  was  contending  with  all  the  nations 
of  southern  Italy:  he  gained  a  finally  decisive  victory, 
after  which  the  Boians  sued  for  peace:  war  or  peace 
was  £oT  a  long  time  subsequently  still  in  their  power, 
since  the  Romans  could  not  think  of  invading  the  coun- 
tries on  the  Po;  and  it  was  only  the  liberation  of  their 
prisoners  that  could  have  induced  them  to  seek  a  formal 
peace.  But  the  chastisement  had  been  so  frightful,  that 
for  more  than  fiily  years  all  the  distresses  which  Rome 
had  to  suffer,  nevet  tempted  them  to  renew  the  war. 

Afiier  the  Gauls  had  acknowledged  themselves  to  be 
conquered,  the  submission  of  the  Etruscans  soon  followed. 
The  consid  Q.  Marcius  Philippus  triiunpht  over  them,  it  is 
true,  as  late  as  465  (471);  but  then  all  the  other  towns, 
apart  firom  the  Volsinians  and  Yulcientians,  seem  to  have 
obtained  peace:  for  the  triumph  of  the  next  campaign, 
that  of  T.  Coruncanius  in  466  (472),  mentions  only  these. 
Being  the  most  obstinate  enemies  of  Rome  in  the  whole 
Etruscan  nation,  they  were  probably  punisht  with  severity ; 
not  long  afterwards  a  Latin  colony  was  sent  to  Cosa,  the 
town  of  the  Yulcientians.     Satumia  according  to  its  situa- 

7^1  Folybius,  u.  20.  ^  FrontiniiB,  Strateg.  i.  2.  7. 
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tion  probably  belonged  to  the  teiritory  of  Yolainii:  that 
this  place  is  named  among  the  piefectuies^^^,  provesy 
that  in  Etniria  also  districts  which  it  seemed  convenient 
to  separate  from  the  allies  who  continued  to  exist  as  states, 
were  reduced  to  a  state  of  direct  dependence  by  receiving 
the  name  of  citizens.  Such  an  important  system  was  pro- 
bably not  confined  in  these  districts  to  a  single  town  of 
little  consequence. 

The  Etruscan  war  still  continued  when  Pyrrhus  conquered 
near  Heraclea,  and  it  was  upon  Etruria  that  he  reckoned  when 
he  marcht  against  Rome:  at  that  moment  Rome  brought  the 
war  to  an  end,  and  the  disappointment  of  this  expect- 
ation obliged  the  king  to  retreat.  Now  it  would  be  a  won* 
deiful  coincidence^  that  the  power  of  the  Volsinianft  should 
have  been  so  exhausted  just  then,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
submit  at  the  very  moment  that  a  deliverer  was  approach- 
ing, as  has  certainly  happened  sometimes  to  a  besieged 
town:  but  still  in  the  year  before  other  towns  had  been  ia 
arms  with  them,  and  as  fitr  as  our  accounts  go,  even  those 
towns  which  had  separated  themselves,  had  concluded  only 
a  truce  and  by  no  means  an  alliance  with  Rome;  and  it  is 
inconceivable,  how  the  impregnable  Yolaterxae  submitted  to 
a  condition  of  dependence.  The  riddle  is  solved,  if  one 
bears  in  mind  the  Roman  prudence,  which  so  often  con** 
trived  to  separate  an  enemy»  by  the  concession  of  advan- 
tages, from  his  natural  allies,  as  Philip  from  Antiochus. 
To  withdraw  Etruria  from  Pyrrhus,  was  worth  granting 
the  most  favorable  terms,  and  Rome  was  well  aware  of 
this;  for  the  Etruscans  on  the  other  hand,  an  honourable 
and  free  connexion  with  Rome  was  all  that  calm  reflection 
could  wish  for.  Apart  from  the  inveterate  hatred  between 
the  Tyrrhenians  and  Greeks^  the  &31  of  Rome  would  have 
deprived  them  of  the  only  support  against  the  irruption  of 
a  migration  of  the  Gauls,  who  were  then  in  a  state  of 
greater  agitation  than  ever.     There   is    no  doubt  that  a 

»"  Fe8tllB,B.V. 
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general  contract  was  concluded  with  the  whole  nation, 
and  on  the  most  favorable  terms.  How  light  the  bur- 
thens were,  which  the  Etruscans  imdertook  as  allies,  is 
clear  from  the  voluntary  contributions  of  their  nation  to 
Scipio's  expedition  into  Africa.^^  These  are  so  great, 
that  they  could  only  have  been  imdertaken  by  those  who 
were  not,  like  Rome  herself  and  a  part  of  her  allies,  com- 
pletely exhausted  by  the  war:  and  here  again  that  which 
was  called  volimtary,  was  an  unavoidable  obligation  that 
compensated  for  an  imfair  concession  of  privileges,  which 
in  extraordinary^circumstances  were  obliged  to  give  way 
to  the  general  wel&re.  It  is  in  truth  very  easy  to  be 
believed  by  itself,  that  the  Etruscans,  as  an  entirely  forein 
nation  were  no  more  contained  among  the  allies  and  the 
Latin  nation  than  the  Greeks  in  Italy  or  the  people  out 
of  Italy:  in  the  Cisalpine  war  Polybius  only  mentions 
their  militia,  and  does  not  give  their  census  like  that  of 
the  Italicans:  with  the  exception  of  a  certainly  very  doubt- 
ful mention  of  a  Perusinian  cohort^,  Etruscan  people  are, 
I  beUeve,  no  where  spoken  of  in  the  consukr  armies:  and 
with  the  exception  of  an  insignificant  movement,  the  Etrus- 
cans did  not  take  any  part  in  the  movements  against  Some 
during  the  Hannibalian  war:  their  relation  to  Rome  can 
neither  have  been  oppressive  nor  humUiating.  The  Etrus- 
can  war  had  been  carried  on  to  its  thirtieth  year:  some 
towns  shewed  very  little  perseverance,  others  a  tenacious 
and  obstinate  one;  moreover  the  Etruscan  infantry  appears 
in  the  first  campaigns  any  thing  but  contemptible;  nowhere 
however  is  there  a  hero^  nowhere  a  brilliant  imdertaking, 
only  persevering  resistance,  which  was  facilitated  by  the 

^**  Liyy,  zxyui.  45. 

**  LiT7,  zxin.  17.  Addihtr  et  Penuina  cohort :  but  since  this 
story,  fts  if  there  had  been  other  troops  in  the  garrison  of  Casilinani 
besides  the  Rraenestines,  is  unquestionably  gronndless,  the  statement 
proTes  nothing  at  all;  and  eyen  if  Etruscans  had  serred  in  the  Han- 
nibalian war,  that  was  quite  an  extraordinary  time  of  need;  of  a  danger, 
which  might  caU  forth  Tolunteers. 
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nature  of  the  country,  the  chain  of  the  Apennines,  which 
separates  western  and  eastern  Tuscany.  The  oligarchy 
did  not  allow  any  thing  great  to  be  done.  That  a  war 
so  long  protracted,  reduced  the  rich  country  very  much, 
cannot  be  doubted:  but  from  this  time  there  followed  two 
centuries  of  almost  uninterrupted  peace,  in  which  it  must 
have  gained  great  prosperity  again,  and  especially  in  arts 
and  manufiustures,  which  certainly  attained  their  highest 
perfection. 


VOL.  HI.  2   F 
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THE  LUCANIAN,  BRUTTIAN,  FOURTH  SAM- 
NITE,  AND  TARENTINE  WARS, 


1  HE  peace,  which  terminated  the  third  Samnite  war, 
seems  to  have  placed  the  Lucanians  in  a  more  favorable 
position :  the  hostages,  which  Rome  never  took  from  her 
subjects  except  during  transitory  circumstances,  must  have 
been  restored  to  them.  Without  the  dissolution  of  this 
bond  they  would  scarcely  have  ventured  upon  wars  dis- 
pleasing to  Rome,  although  it  does  not  prevent  rebellion  in 
case  of  direct  oppression. 

For  upwards  of  forty  years,  since  the  death  of  Alexander 
of  Epirus,  the  Lucanians  had  almost  disappeared  from 
history:  according  to  their  ancient  custom  they  now 
availed  themselves  of  the  independence  they  had  recovered, 
to  make  war  against  the  Thurians,  in  the  same  way  as  after 
the  second  Samnite  war  they  had  immediately  taken  up 
arms  against  the  Tarentines.  A  hundred  years  before, 
Thurii,  after  it  had  risen  to  an  almost  incredible  degree  of 
prosperity  and  population  in  scarcely  sixty  years  from  its 
foundation,  had  received  a  blow  from  the  Lucanians  in  the 
battle  of  Laos^  from  which  it  never  recovered.  From  that 
time  Magna  Graecia  h^d  been  exhausted  by  the 
enterprises  of  the  Sicilian  tyrants,  by  the  attacks  of 
the  Lucanians  and  Bruttians,  and  even  by  the  wars 
which  checkt  these  their  hereditary  foes:  several  Greek 
towns  were  entirely  destroyed  or  had  become  barbarous: 
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Thurii  seems  neyer  to  have  been  taken  during  tlie  wliole  of 
this  period,  but  it  certainly  endeavoured  to  save  itself,  like 
the  other  towns  of  this  coast,  by  treaties  sometimes  with 
the  tyrants  of  Sicily  and  sometimes  with  the  Italican  bar- 
barians. 

Three  or  four  years  after  the  end  of  the  third  Samnite 
war  (01.  122.  3  or  4),  Agathocles  died,  whom  history  can- 
not refuse  to  acknowledge  as  king  during  the  latter  period 
of  his  rule.  His  death  delivered  the  Bruttians  &om  an 
enemy,  whose  mighty  forces  were  in  an  inconceivable  man- 
ner  insufficient  to  conquer  them,  but  still  confined  them 
to  the  defensive  and  estranged  them  from  Italican  affairs. 
In  the  existence  of  some  connexion  with  Home  one  must 
however  nevertheless  believe,  since  Callias  had  spoken  at 
great  length  about  the  Romans  in  the  history  of  Agathocles, 
nay  had  even  gone  back  to  their  mythical  history;  the  Ro- 
mans reigned  in  Lucania,  when  the  Bruttians  united  their 
arms  with  the  Carthaginians,  their  close  allies.  There  was 
now  a  security  against  Sicily  in  the  anarchy  and  dissolution 
of  the  S3rracusan  state,  and  still  more  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Mamertine  state  in  Messana  by  robbers  of  a  kindred 
race. 

Croton  and  Metapontum  had  been  ruined  by  Aga- 
thocles and  Cleonymus,  and  the  former  by  native  tyrants 
besides:  the  other  Italiete  towns  which  still  existed,  were 
far  off  and  in  need  of  help  themselves:  Tarentum  alone 
might  have  been  able  to  afford  protection.  But  the  Taren- 
tines  had  always  been  strangers  to  the  real  Italietes,  and 
the  feeling  that  they  were  of  the  same  nation  could  have 
infinitely  less  weight  with  them  than  the  advantage  of  gain- 
ing, for  a  general  league  against  Rome,  the  Lucanians  and 
Bruttians^  by  the  sacrifice  of  those  towns,  for  the  posses- 
sion of  which  they  had  been  striving  ever  since  the  origin 
of  their  stat«.  Thus  abandoned,  the  Thurians  had  no 
other  refuge  except  the  Romans,  who  refused  the  offer  of 
extending  their  empire  all  the  less,  as  a  war  might  divert 
all  thoughts  from  the  insurrection  of  the  people,  which  was 

2r2 
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scarcely  allayed.^^  It  is  at  least  very  obsciue,  wliat  can 
have  been  die  meaning  of  the  law,  wliicli  a  tribune,  C. 
Aelius,  got  past  against  the  Lucanian  general  Stenius 
Statilius  on  account  of  his  hostilities  against  Thurii*^ :  but 
the  right  of  the  senate  to  call  a  nation  to  account,  whidi 
stood  in  an  unequal  alliance,  for  having  committed  acts  of 
hostility,  cannot  be  disputed. 

It  was  not  difficult  for  the  Romans  to  chastise  the 
Lucanians,  either  along  the  Lower  sea  towards  Posidonia, 
or  from  the  direction  of  Venusia;  but  in  bringing  help  to 
the  distrest  there  were  tremendous  difficulties,  which  must 
however  have  been  overcome,  since  in  464  (470)  Thurii 
had  not  yet  fallen.  The  above-mentioned  occurrences  were 
previous  to  the  year  463  (469).  At  that  time,  however,  if 
;iot  even  towards  the  end  of  the  preceding  year,  it  became 
clear,  that  the  same  projects  and  hopes  of  destroying  the 
Boman  power,  which  had  been  formed  forty  years  earlier, 
were  now  revived  on  an  enlarged  scale,  as  the  Bruttians 
were  drawn  into  the  league.  The  Tarentines  are  men- 
tioned as  the  people,  who  had  planned  a  general  coalition 
of  the  Italicans  with  the  Etruscans,  Umbrians,  and  Gauls; 
without  taking  an  open  part  in  the  war  themselves ;  and 
this  in  the  case  of  a  democratical  constitution  in  a  state  of 
dissolution  may  be  conceived  to  have  happened  thus: — > 
that  the  heads  of  a  &ction  treated  with  forein  countries 
with  the  authority  of  the  state  without  a  decree,  agreeing 
with  the  inclinations  of  the  majority  in  believing,  that  they 
could  satisfy  their  hatred,  without  incurring  any  danger. 

Uneasy  at  these  negociations,  the  senate  sent  C. 
Fabricius  to  states  in  alliance  with  Rome,  to  persuade  them 
not  to  break  the  peace.  On  this  embassy  he  was  arrested 
by  those  to  whom  he  was  sent,  probably  to  recover  hostages 
by  the  exchange.*®  The  Samnites*^,  delighted  at  any  ray 
of  hope  of  trying  their  fortune  again,  probably  declared 

'*•  Zonaras,  vm.  2.  *'  Pliny,  H.  N.  zmv.  15. 

«  DioiL  Frag.  1 44.  <•  (There  is  a  N.  B.  in  the  maigin.) 
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against  Borne,  as  soon  as  the  Gallic  war  was  decided^^* 
and  it  would  have  been  a  ridicidous  idea  to  dissuade  them 
from  what  they  could  not  leave  undone.  The  same  thing 
may  also  have  happened  in  Apulia^  which  rose  against 
Rome  even  during  the  third  Samnite  war,  and  appears 
soon  afterwards  among  the  allies  of  Pyrrhus. 

The  ovation  of  M'.  Curius  ovei^  the  Lucanians^^,  if  he 
had  to  make  war  upon  them  alone,  must  fall  either  in  the 
year  462  or  463  (468  or  469).  In  the  second  of  these  years 
he  was  pretor,  as  successor  of  L.  Metellus,  who  had  been 
slain:  if  it  happened  in  the  first,  he  must  then  have 
been  dictator. 

It  is  something  even  to  perceive,  what  kind  of  things 
and  how  many  are  lost  to  history  in  this  period. 

In  the  year  464  (470),  when  the  Lucanians  and  Brut- 
tians  were  besieging  Thurii,  united  under  Statilius,  the 
general  of  the  former  people,  C.  Fabricius,  undertook  its 
relief  with  an  army  far  inferiour  in  numbers.  But  when 
matters  had  to  be  decided  by  a  pitcht  battle,  the  courage  of 
the  Boman  soldiers  sunk  at  the  sight  of  the  fitr  superiour 
forces  of  the  enemy,  and  it  is  related  that  they  only  took 
courage  again  on  seeing  a  gigantic  youth,  carrying  a  scaling 
ladder  before  them  i  to  the  ramparts  of  the  enemy's  camp 
and  mounting  the  wall :  the  same  vision  spread  consterna- 
tion and  despondency  among  the  enemy;  for  it  was  said 
that  he  was  a  divinity.  Mars  himself;  as  was  afterwards 
recognised  by  his  helmet  carrying  two  crests,  as  on  the 
statue  of  the  god,  and  by  no  one  appearing  on  the  following 
day  to  receive  the  prize  which  was  offered:  on  which  £C- 
count  the  consul  decreed  a  thanksgiving-day  in  the  army  to 
Mars  the  Father.^  This  narrative  is  the  last  episode  in 
Boman  history  that   belongs  to  poetiy.     The   siege  was 

f^  The  Epitome,  it  is  true,  mentioxis  this  occurrence  after  the 
attack  upon  the  Boman  squadron:  that  is,  at  the  end  of  464  (470): 
bat  in  this  year  C.  Fabridns  was  already  making  war  upon  the  Samnites 
with  the  Lucanians, 

**  Auct.  de  Tir.  ill  33.  **  Valerius  Mazimna,  i.  S.  6. 
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relieved  by  the  battle;  and  of  this  the  statue,  which  the 
grateful  Thurians  erected  to  the  consid^*',  is  a  sufiBcient 
proof:  the  general  of  the  allies  was  taken  prisoner;  but 
the  number  of  those  taken  with  him,  and  still  more  that 
of  the  slain,  is  probably  only  a  little  more  historical  than 
the  above-mentioned  vision.  Besides  this  principal  battle 
Fabricius  gained  many,  others,  and  important  ones,  over 
those  allies  and  the  Samnites,  conquered  many  towns,  and 
obtained  booty  so  much  richer  than  probably  any  Boman 
general  before  him,  that,  after  much  had  been  given  up  to 
the  soldiers,  and  the  tribute  which  the  citizens  had  paid  for 
that  year,  had  been  returned  them,  he  brought  into  the 
treasury  the  value  of  more  than  four  hundred  talents.** 

Thurii  which  had  retained  a  Eoman  garrison^  was  de- 
prived of  all  communication  with  Rome,  except  by  sea,  as 
soon  as  the  Roman  army  had  abandoned  Lucania.  To 
maintain  this  communication  by  ships  of  war,  was,  it  is 
true,  forbidden  by  the  treaty  with  Tarentum,  in  virtue  of 
which  armed  Roman  ships  were  not  allowed  to  advance 
further  through  the  Sicilian  straits  than  the  Lacinian 
promontory:  but  this  treaty  might  not  have  appeared  bind- 
ing any  longer,  since  none  can  last  for  ever,  and  within  the 
last  twenty  years  all  circumstances  were  so  changed,  that 
-Rome  would  now  never  have  undertaken  such  an  obliga- 
tion; perhaps  the  hostile  disposition  of  Tarentum  was  so 
clear,  that  it  was  no  longer  worth  the  trouble  of  depriving 
it  of  a  pretext;  at  any  rate  the  necessity  of  supporting 
Thurii  outweighed  every  other  consideration.  There  was 
a  Roman  squadron  of  only  ten  triremes  in  those  seas  under 
the  duumvir  L.  Valerius,  and  the  Tarentines  had  com- 
plained so  little  about  this  as  a  breach  of  the  treaties,  that 

'**  Pliny,  H.  N.  xxxiv.  15. 

•*  Dionjsins,  Exc.  leg.  p.  2344.  2355.  If  the  nnmben  in  Livy,  x.  46, 
and  the  reduction  of  Bionysius  could  be  answered  for,  this  would  be 
almost  eight  times  more  than  L.  Papirius  brought  from  Samnium  eleven 
years  before,  without  having  repaid  the  tribute :  but  hei«  thei«  is  no  safe 
ground  any  where. 
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tliis  small  fleet  steered  without  any  suspicion  towards  the 
great  harbour,  in  order  to  cast  anchor  there.  The  theatre 
at  Tarentum,  as  every  where  else,  lookt  over  the  sea:  un- 
fortunately the  people  was  assembled  there,  perhaps  on 
public  business,  not  to  see  a  spectacle '^*^:  and  the  sight  of 
the  ships  of  a  hated  nation,  the  approach  of  which  now 
seemed  a  premeditated  insult,  excited  general  indignation, 
which  even  a  contemptible  demagogue  might  have  turned 
to  an  unfortunate  enterprise.  The  infuriated  multitude 
threw  itself  into  the  galleys,  and  began  an  attack  upon  the 
Roman  ones,  which  unprepared  for  resistance  took  to 
flight:  but  only  five  escaped:  the  others  were  cut  off*,  four 
were  sunk  in  the  harbour  itself  and  one  was  taken.  The 
duumvir  met  his  death  on  the  sea  with  many  others :  the 
captains  of  the  vessels  and  the  marines  who  were  taken 
prisoners,  were  murdered,  and  the  rowers  made  slaves. 

Thereupon  they  sent  a  force  against  Thurii,  to  which 
the  unfortunate  town,  now  deprived  of  support  by  sea  also, 
opened  its  gates.  The  Roman  garrison  was  dismist:  but, — 
as  if  to  inflict  an  exemplary  punishment  upon  a  Greek 
town  for  having  called  in  the  aid  of  barbarians,  and  for 
having  become  the  cause  of  the  Tarentine  sea  being  dis- 
turbed,— the  most  distinguisht  citizens  were  sent  into  exile, 
and  the  town  plundered^.  This  happened  in  the  consular 
year  464  (470)*'^,  but  the  change  of  the  magistrates  at  that 
time  occurred  at  the  earliest  in  the  middle  of  April  ^:  and 

7^  (Later  note:  N.  B.    Bionyda:  Dion.) 

^  Appian,  Samn.  yii.  p.  57.  It  is  probable  that  Strabo  in  relating 
this  misfortune  (vi.  13,  p. 263)  had  on]y  a  somewhat  wrong  recollection: 
otherwise  Thnrii  during  the  war  against  Fyrrhns  would  have  been 
taken  by  the  LacanianB,  and  its  inhabitants  led  mto  slavery,  but  afterwards 
been  brought  back  again;  for  in  the  Hannibalian  war  it  exists  as  a  Greek 
town. 

^  Orosius,  who  is  always  six  years  behind  the  common  chronology  in 
this  period,  expressly  states  the  year  464 :  and  Dionysius  places  the  sending 
of  the  embassadors  befere  the  consuls  of  the  year  471  entered  upon  their 
office. 

*'  This  is  proved  by   the  triumph   of  L.  Postumius  on    the  first  of 
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Fabricius  who  triumpht  at  the  latest  on  the  third  day  be- 
fore the  Nones  of  March  7*9,  had  led  away  his  army  so  early 
from  those  districts,  that  from  the  time,  when  his  absence 
encouraged  the  Tarentines  to  commit  the  crime,  until  the 
new  consuls  entered  upon  their  office,  there  was  time 
enough  for  the  breach  of  the  peace  and  sending  the 
embassy. 

The  senate  would  have  wisht^  very  much  to  avoid  a 
war,  by  which  the  whole  of  southern  Italy  with  all  the 
resources  of  the  wealthiest  city  in  those  districts  would 
be  united  against  Rome,  while  Etruria  was  still  offer- 
ing resistance;  hence  the  demands  were  as  moderate  as 
the  dignity  of  the  republic  in  any  way  permitted:  namely, 
to  set  free  the  prisoners,  and  to  restore  every  thing  to 
Thurii  or  indemnify  it  for  all  that  had  been  done;  and 
lastly  to  surrender  the  instigators  of  the  misdeed.  The 
last  demand  would  easily  have  been  satisfied  by  giving 
up  that  Philocharis,  whom  Greek  history  mentioned  with 
^a  surname,  which  shews  his  complete  contemptibleness^: 
but  as  the  Tarentine  people  were  both  lightminded  and 
blinded  by  hate,  it  was  war  they  wisht  for.  The  magis- 
trates had  delayed  the  hearing  of  the  embassadors  before 
the  popular  assembly;  when  at  last  they  were  introduced 
into  the  theatre,  where  the  people  were  assembled  accord- 
ing to  Greek  custom  ^^,  their  pretextae  excited  a  rude 
laughter  of  hatred,  which  was   renewed   as  often   as    L. 

April  in  the  conBnlar  year  453  (458),  and  probably  by  that  of  Q.  Mardus 
on  the  same  day  in  466  (472). 

^^  The  Btatement  in  the  Fasti,  of  which  the  date  only  is  remain- 
ing, probably  does  not  even  relate  to  him,  bat  to  his  oollegae  Q. 
Aemilins  Papixs,  in  which  case  Fabricins  would  have  returned  still 
earlier. 

^  Appian,  Samn.  yii.  p.  56. 

'*  The  position  of  the  speaker,  who  can  only  have  stood  in  the  orchestra, 
and  tnmed  his  fiwe  upwards  in  addressing  the  people  as  they  were  sitting, 
is  very  characteristic  of  Greek  popular  governments,  and  was  enough  of 
itself  to  put  the  Roman  out,  who  was  accustomed  to  address  the  people  from 
the  rostra. 
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Postumius  who  acted  aa  speaker,  made  a  mistake  in  the 
language.  Insulted  and  without  an  answer  they  were 
driven  out  of  the  theatre;  while  they  were  passing  into 
the  passage  leading  from  the  orchestra  to  the  entrance, 
a  drunken  buffoon  rusht  up  to  Postumius,  and  sullied  his 
robe  in  the  most  disgusting  manner.^^  The  whole  theatre 
rung  with  shouts  of  laughter  and  clapping  of  hands,  while 
the  embassador,  mindful  of  the  Roman  religion,  to  turn  the 
most  disgusting  thing  into  a  lucky  omen,  instead  of  chas- 
tising the  offender,  called  out  to  him,  "We  accept  the  omen 
ye  give  us  what  we  hav'n  t  demanded/'  Then  he  lifted 
up  his  sullied  robe  and  shewed  it  to  the  people.  At  the 
sight  of  this  the  laughter  became  still  louder,  and  many  a 
voice  shouted  applause  and  scorned  the  Romans.  "  Laugh 
on,"  said  the  embassador,  "  laugh  on,  as  long  as  ye  can: 
ye  will  cry  long  enough.''  These  words  excited  bursts  of 
passion:  "  That  ye  may  become  still  more  enraged,"  con- 
cluded Postumius,  "  I  tell  you  that  this  garment  will  be 
washt  in  torrents  of  your  blood,"  ^ 

He  shewed  it  at  Rome  unwasht:  to  pass  over  such  an 
insult  was  difficult,  but  to  attempt  to  punish  it,  seemed  to 
throw  them  rashly  into  the  greatest  dangers.  The  senate 
deliberated  many  a  day,  before  it  came  to  the  resolution  of 
allowing  the  consul  L.  Aemilius  Barbula  in  465  (471)  to 
march  not  against  Samnium,  but  towards  Tarentum,  with 
the  commission  to  repeat  the  terms  of  peace  offered  by  the 

^  Yalerins  Maximus,  ii.  2.  5,  followe  a  milder  accoimt  (urina  rtapemu) 
than  the  Greelu  manifestly  alluded  to. 

"  In  this  account  Dionjsins  (in  the  ezoerpta  and  Appian)  and 
Dion  Cassias  (also  in  the  excerpta  and  Zonaras)  agree  porfectly 
Yalerius  Maximus,  on  the  other  hand,  had  quite  a  different  narrative 
before  his  eyes  (consequently  in  livy),  according  to  which  the  em- 
bassadors were  thus  shamefully  insulted  before  they  addrest  the 
people  in  the  theatre;  and,  in  order  not  to  depart  in  the  least 
degree  from  their  instructions,  which  must  have  prescribed  extreme 
moderation,  did  not  utter  even  a  syllable  of  complaint  of  the  insult 
they  had  received,  but  only  delivered  the  message  they  had  been  en- 
trusted with. 
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embassadors,  but  if  thej  should  again  be  rejectedi  to  pro- 
secute the  war  with  energy.  Such  instructions  did  not 
require  secresy,  and  the  ordinance  of  the  senate  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  assembly."^^ 

The  Messapians  also  joined  the  Tarentines  in  the 
league  against  Rome.  Situated  at  a  great  distance,  they 
had  hitherto  remained  almost  strangers  to  the  Romans, 
and,  although  they  had  once  been  bitter  enemies  to  Ta- 
rentum^  and  were  still  independent  and  hostile  when  Alex- 
ander of  Epirus  came  to  Italy,  they  appear  during  the  last 
half  century  that  had  elapst  since^  and  even  before  the  ex- 
pedition of  Cleonymus  to  Italy,  to  have  become  allied  with 
and  dependent  upon  the  neighbouring  city,  whose  pro- 
sperity and  importance  reacht  its  greatest  highth  during 
this  period. 

However  moderate  the  terms  might  be,  on  which  the 
consul  offered  peace,  standing  on  the  frontiers  with  his 
army,  they  could  have  no  success.  The  insult  precluded 
the  possibility  of  reconciliation  and  oblivion;  and  when 
Rome  deferred  vengeance,  this  awakened  in  the  Taren- 
tines confidence  in  the  circumstances  of  the  present  mo- 
ment, which  might  avert  for  ever  the  danger  that  threat- 
ened them  for  the  future.  It  was  necessary  for  the  Romans 
to  insist  upon  the  surrender  of  the  guilty,  and  it  was  quite 
an  unusual  moderation  in  their  confining  their  demands  to 
the  few,  who  had  sinned  glaringly  and  openly;  sensible 
citizens  would  not  have  hesitated  to  allow  the  blood  of 
those  offenders  to  be  shed,  although,  with  the  exception 
of  those  who  were  quite  indifferent,  hatred  of  Rome  must 
have  been  in  every  heart:  but  they  could  not  bring  such 
a  humiliation  upon  their  state;  their  honour  allowed  them 
much  easier  to  renounce  it  and  go  over  to  the  Romans.^ 

^  The  greatest  pablicity  gave  most  dignity  to  the  consideratfon 
of  difficult  circiunstances.  Bionysius,  p.  2343,  and  Appinn,  p.  58, 
contradict  one  another  only  apparently:  the  instructions  contained 
real  delay. 

**  The   account,   that   the    aged    and   wealthy   wisht   for   peace,  the 
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Even  after  the  peace  liad  been  broken  by  tbe  attack 
upon  the  Roman  squadron,  the  expectation  of  a  general 
coalition  firom  the  Bruttians  as  far  as  the  Grauls  was  frus- 
trated, and  Tarentum  was  obliged  this  time  to  take  part 
in  the  war  with  an  army.  Their  object  now  was  to  defend 
their  own  territory,  and  the  more  so,  as  the  Romans  had  in 
Yenusia  a  strong  rendezvous  for  their  troops  near  them, 
and  as  the  Samnites,  who  were  already  half  extirpated,  and 
contented  if  no  Roman  army  penetrated  into  their  terri- 
tories, appear  to  have  undertaken  little.  It  is  true  we  can 
conjecture  but  little  as  to  the  number  of  separate  enterprises 
and  military  exploits,  which  have  disappeared  from  history 
with  Livy's  books,  but  even  if,  as  may  be  presumed,  a  pre- 
torian  army^^  on  the  Liris  and  Vultumus  acted  alternately 
on  the  defensive  and  offensive,  yet  it  is  nevertheless  clear 
that  the  Samnites  must  have  become  exhausted,  inasmuch 
as  L.  Aemilius  could  carry  on  war  on  the  fiirther  side  of 
Samnium  with  such  enemies  as  Lucania  and  Tarentum« 
Thus  the  Tarentines  were  obliged  to  return  to  theb  usual 
plan  of  taking  a  whole  army  into  their  pay ;  and  they  could 
not  hesitate  to  choose  the  nearest  and  best  prepared,  that 
of  king  Pyrrhus,  even  if,  as  seems  scarcely  possible,  another 
could  have  been  formed  at  the  time.  This  resolution  was 
taken,  when  the  Roman  proposals  of  peace  were  rejected, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  it,  a  numerous  em- 
bassy was  sent  with  presents  to  Epirus. 

They  certainly  could  not  conceal  from  themselves,  that 
Pyrrhus  would  appear  in  Italy  in  quite  a  different  position 
from  even  Alexander  the  Molossian;  for  even  if  the  wealth 
of  Tarentum  had  been  sufficient  to  bear  all  the  expenses  of 

young  and  the  poor  for  war  (in  Zonaras,  Yiii.  2.  p.  368),  is  perhaps 
nothing  more  than  the  application  of  a  common  place,  which  does  not 
apply  here;  before  the  Boman  squadron  was  attackt,  it  might  have 
been  applicable.  It  is  true  that  the  wealthy  without  doubt  hated 
every  war;  but  the  experience  of  the  aged  must  at  this  very  time 
have  made  them  most  inclined,  not  to  sacrifice  circumstances:  the 
young  men  more  easily  desponded. 

^  In  the  year  465  (471)  Fabricius  was  probably  pretor. 
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the  war^  yet  a  common  mercenary  engagement  could  not  be 
proposed  to  the  king  of  all  Epims,  who  had  not  given  up 
the  hope  of  acquiring  the  crown  of  Macedonia.  It  was 
only  the  prospect  of  a  kingdom  in  Italy  and  Sicily  that 
could  attract  him,  and  if  at  his  request  a  clause  was  in- 
serted in  the  contract  to  the  effect,  that  the  Italietea 
should  not  detain  him  longer  in  Italy  than  was  neces- 
sary for  their  defense  7^,  yet  this  could  scarcely  have 
deceived  the  Tarentines.  The  chief  object  may  have 
been,  not  to  make  the  Italian  nations  uneasy:  perhaps  a 
deeper  one,  to  provide,  in  case  of  imperfect  success,  an 
opportunity  of  quitting  Italy  without  disgrace. 

No  reflecting  Tarentine  could  conceal  from  himself, 
that  his  native  city  would  cease  to  be  an  independent 
state ;  but  since  it  would  at  the  same  time  have  become  the 
capital  of  a  great  kingdom,  and  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  citizens  in  a  tumultuous  city-democracy,  full  of  disgust 
at  their  unworthy  rulers,  willingly  seize  upon  a  change 
which  brings  them  under  the  sceptre  of  personal  great- 
ness, it  could  not  have  been  very  difficidt  to  come  to 
this  resolution.  The  prudence  of  those  who  cautioned 
them  against  giving  themselves  a  master  in  Pyrrhus,  was 
then  very  imseasonable;  since  what  had  occurred  could 
not  be  undone.  In  the  further  course  of  this  history  it 
is  not  possible  to  avoid  repeating  narratives  which  every 
body  knows  from  Plutarch^,  and  the  disgust  of  many  a 
reader  would  not  justify  their  exclusion.  Of  such  a  kind 
is  the  following.  When  the  Tarentines  were  discussing 
whether  Pyrrhus  should  be  invited  or  not,  Meton,  a  man 
of  some  distinction,  crowned  with  a  garland  and  conducted 
by  a  female  flute-player,  entered  the  orchestra  of  the  thea- 
tre, where  the  assembly  was  held.  The  unexpected  sight 
raised  universal  laughter,  and  the  more  respectable  the 
man,  the  louder  did  they  call  out  to  him  from  all  sides 
with  shouts  of  joy,   that  he   should  dance  to  the  flute- 

^  Zonaras,  yiu.  2.  p.  379.  «■  Flatiirch,  Pyrrh.  c  13. 
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playing  of  the  girl.  "  That's  right,  ye  Tarentines/'  he 
replied,  '*  that's  just  what  I  mean,  let  us  now  feast  and 
dance:  all  will  be  over  when  Pyrrhus  comes."  He  who 
thus  mockt,  was  a  selfish  citizen.  To  a  friend  of  his 
nation,  who  at  all  times  seeks  what  is  necessary  and 
salutary  to  it,  the  iron  discipline  of  a  rigorous  general 
would  have  been  welcome,  just  because  such  was  the 
state  of  public  morality. 

Together  with  the  Tarentines  there  went  embassadors 
from  the  Italietes, — perhaps  from  all  the  towns,  with  the 
exception  of  Ehegium  and  Elea,  —  to  invoke  as  Greeks 
the  protection  of  the  king,  who,  though  ruling  over  barba- 
rians, belonged  to  them  not  only  by  language  and  manners, 
but  also  by  his  family,  which  was  traced  back  to  Achilles 
according  to  a  tradition  that  was  not  doubted,  while  in 
Greece  proper  the  heroic  &milies,  with  the  exception  of 
Sparta,  had  become  extinct.  It  does  not  however  appear 
that  embassadors  from  the  Italicans  accompanied  them,  but 
that  the  Greeks  offered  to  the  king  the  forces  of  their 
native  allies. 

It  may  also  be,  that  contemporary  historians  mentioned, 
that  Pyrrhus  as  an  Aeacid  felt  himself  called  to  the  war 
against  the  descendants  of  the  Trojans^^,  and  was  there- 
fore deceived  by  anticipations  of  victory. 

It  was  the  custom  of  Greek  democracies  to  elect  for 
such  embassies,  along  with  those  at  whose  proposal  the 
decree  was  past,  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  also:  in  this 
way  the  latter  were  removed,  so  that  they  could  not  effect 
during  the  absence  of  their  adversaries  the  repeal  of  the 
decree  that  had  been  made:  it  was  perhaps  also  done  to 
set  some  limits  to  the  misuse  of  the  embassy  for  factious 
objects  and    the    most    disgraceful    avarice.*^^      Pyrrhus 

w  FanMniaSy  Attic  c.  IS. 

'^  Thiu  DenuMthenes  was  sent  to  king  Philip.  Such  embassies 
were  then  only  profitable  to  those  who  sold  ihemselTes  oatrigbt,  or 
cheated   in   rendering   an    acooont   of  their   expenses;    tho  ho^ienblo 
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therefore  had  good  reasons, — and  such  a  course  was  wel- 
come to  his  partizans,  the  ruling  party  at  Tarentum, — for 
retaining  the  greater  number  of  the  embassadors  under 
various  pretexts,  as  if  for  prosecuting  the  preparations  for 
the  war:  probably  as  companions  of  those  persons  whom 
he  himself  sent  to  the  courts,  which  he  called  upon  to  sup- 
port his  undertaking.  He  who  had  himself,  like  his  father, 
been  driven  away  and  called  back  again  by  the  fickleness 
of  the  Molossians,  to  whom  a  caprice  of  the  soldiers  had 
given  the  throne  of  Macedonia  and  taken  it  away  again, 
required  sureties  that  the  kings  of  the  Macedonian  empire 
would  not  during  his  absence  deprive  him  of  his  hereditary 
dominions:  and  these  sureties  would  have  strengthened  his 
military  resources,  which  were  insufficient  for  the  conquest 
of  Italy.  The  account^^^  therefore,  that  he  begged  of 
Antigonus  to  lend  him  ships  for  his  passage,  of  Antiocbus 
money,  and  of  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  troops,  is  in  itself  quite 
credible:  and  there  was  no  want  of  strong  motives,  which 
embassadors  even  less  persuasive  than  Cineas  might  have 
urged  with  success.  Ptolemy  had  no  other  security  for 
the  throne  of  Macedonia  than  his  intrepidity  in  war  and 
crimes:  as  the  murderer  of  Seleucus  he  was  at  war  with 
Antiochus:  as  possessor  of  Macedonia  with  Antigonus, 
who  derived  an  hereditary  right  &om  his  father's  usurpa- 
tion, which  was  lost  after  a  few  years,  and  who  was  in 
reality  king  of  Greece.  By  taking  part  in  this  contest 
Pyrrhus  could  in  all  probability  decide  the  question. 
Then  on  the  other  hand  the  advances  of  the  Romans  to 
the  complete  soverainty  of  Italy  had  been  so  rapid  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  and  the  experience  of  sudden  catas- 
trophes in  great  empires  had  become  so  frequent,  that  an 
attempt  at  breaking  this  fearfully  growing  power  must 
already  have  been  regarded,  at   least   in   Macedonia   and 

proBents  were  not  of  a  monej^ralae  like  those  the  exchange  of  which  has 
caused  so  maaj  a  treatj  to  be  condndeiL 
rn  Id  Jostin,  zm.  2. 
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Greece,  as  a  national  affair.  Still  Justin's  narrative  seems 
to  point  out,  that  it  was  only  Ptolemy  Ceraxmus  who  com- 
plied with  the  request,  and  he  is  said  to  have  lent  him 
for  two  years  5000  foot-soldiers,  4000  horsemen  and  50 
elephants.  If  this  statement  deserves  credit  ^^*,  this  aux- 
iliary force  would  have  followed  afterwards  as  a  reinforce- 
ment, since  the  number  of  the  cavalry  and  elephants  far 
exceeds  that  which  the  king  carried  over  to  Italy .^^ 

The  consul  L.  Aemilius,  as  soon  as  the  decree  was  past 
to  invite  Pyrrhus,  had  meanwhile  carried  on  hostilities  as 
actively  as  he  had  forbearingly  avoided  them  before.  The 
distress  of  the  open  coimtry  led  the  Tarentines  to  attempt 
resistance  in  the  field:  they  were  thoroughly  beaten,  and 
the  Eomans  took  several  fortified  places.  The  battles 
must  have  been  of  importance,  for  the  title  of  the  triumph 
speaks  of  the  Tarentines  also,  and  when  Aemilius  treated 
the  prisoners  kindly,  and  dismist  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guisht  without  ransom,  distress  and  fear  so  obscured  the 
consciousness  of  the  real  state  of  things,  that  Agis,  a 
friend  of  the  Romans,  was  appointed  general  with  unli- 
mited power.  This  election  had  just  taken  place,  when 
Cineas  with  some  of  the  embassadors  whom  the  king  had 
dismist,  arrived  at  Tarentum;  and  immediately  the  ap- 
pointment of  Agis  was  annulled.^* 

Soon    afterwards,  Milo    landed    with   three   thousand 


^<  That  the  epitomut  did  not  mininderstaod  Trogns,  u  dear 
partly  from  zxxtiii.  4,  and  partly  from  the  prologue  xni.  Pto- 
lemy jmj  have  heen  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  veterans  of  Ljsimaehns  as 
untrustworthy:  and  this  may  have  increast  the  inahility  of  Macedonia 
to  resist  the  Ganls. 

7*  Faosanias  also  says,  that  the  elephants  which  Pynrhiu  carried  to  Italy, 
were  those  taken  from  Demetrios.    Attic  c  12. 

^*  Zonaras  alone  has  preserved  this  and  many  other  particnlan  of  this 
war:  it  is  only  to  he  regretted,  that  his  topography  is  so  defective,  hecaose 
he  omits  the  names  of  places  which  are  unknown  to  him.  I  take  his  histoxy 
as  my  foundation,  and  shall  only  quote  it  specially,  where  the  other  accounts 
differ  from  it. 
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Epirots^T*,  and  placed  them  in  the  Acropolis.  The  Taren- 
tines,  delivered  thereby  from  having  soldiers  quartered  among 
them,  were  delighted,  and  willingly  left  to  the  foreiners 
also  the  defense  of  the  walls,  for  whom  they  readily  pro- 
vided. 

But  Milo  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  defense  of  the 
city:  when  L.  Aemilius  after  the  winter  had  set  in,  was 
retreating  from  Lucania'^,  in  order  to  quarter  his  troops 
in  Apulia,  he  attackt  in  conjunction  with  Epirots  and  Ta- 
rentines  the  Roman  army  in  its  march  laden  with  booty,  at 
the  spot  where  the- road  ran  by  the  sea- side  at  the  foot  of 
inaccessible  mountains.  Here  the  Tarentine  fleet  lay  at 
anchor,  ready  to  fire  at  the  long  column  with  its  artillery J^ 
The  whole  army  would  then  have  been  annihilated,  unless 
a  way  could  be  forced  across  the  mountains  with  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  baggage;  but  the  Tarentine  commanders  could 
not  make  up  their  minds  to  let  the  artillery  play,  when 
they  perceived  that  the  Romans  caused  the  numerous 
prisoners^  and  among  them  many  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
to  march  with  the  column  in  a  long  line  in  such  a  manner, 
that  they  formed  the  first  aim  of  the  artillery. 

Aemilius  had  the  command  prolonged  as  proconsul;  he 


"*  The  nnmber  of  this  first  diyision  of  troops  I  take  from  Plu- 
tarch, who  howoTer  states  that  Cineas  led  Uiem  over  and  knows 
nothing  of  Milo.  This  is  nndonbtedlj  nothing  bat  an  oversight  made 
in  haste:  and  in  Zonaras,  p.  869,  which  might  be  quoted  in  support 
of  Plutarch,  there  is  onlj  a  slip  of  the  pen,  vpo/rfft^c  a  b  p  arpar^ 
instead  ofvp,  ry  orp. 

^  In  Frontinus,  Strategem.  i.  4.  1,  in  Lueanit,  must  undoubtedlj 
be  read  instead  of  m  Lucanos: — according  to  Zonaras  and  internal 
evidence.  The  season  of  the  year  is  determined  by  the  presence 
of  Milo,  and  then  the  Bomans  could  not  have  undertaken  a  march 
into  Lncania. 

"  The  use  of  artillery  was  general  among  the  Greeks  of  southern 
Italy  and  Sicily  even  as  early  as  this  time:  Agathodes  had  engines 
that  threw  stones  before  Hipponium  and  Croton.  IModorus,  xzi. 
EcL  8.  p.  491.  The  Bomans  did  not  use  artilleiy  for  a  long  time 
afterwards. 
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returned  to  Rome  in  the  month  of  Quinctilis  with  the 
honour  of  a  triumph,  of  which  the  title  attests,  that  he  had 
also  gained  victories  over  the  Samnites  and  Sallentines. 
That  he  triumpht  without  soldiers,  is  just  as  improbable, 
as  it  is  incredible  that,  when  Pyrrhus  had  perhaps  already 
landed,  legions  should  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  scene 
of  war,  in  order  to  afford  themselves  and  their  general  a 
triumph:  but  the  order  of  succession  too  in  the  Fasti 77> 
confirms  the  conjecture,  that  the  Quinctilis  of  467  (473)  is 
to  be  understood,  so  that  Aemilius  retained  the  command 
for  more  than  a  whole  year  after  the  end  of  his  consulship, 
and  his  troops  remained  assembled  under  him  in  southern 
Italy.  His  victories  over  the  Samnites  occur  perhaps  in 
this  time. 

771  Where  his  triumph  ia  recorded  after  that  of  Comncaniufl. 


VOL.  III.  2  Q 
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EPIRUS  AND  PYRRHUS, 


J.  HE  whole  country  opposite  Corcyia  and  the  Cephalle^ 
nian  islands,  fix>m  the  Acroceiaunian  rocks  as  &r  as  the 
promontory  Rhion,  bore  the  name  of  Epirus,  or  the  conti- 
nent, in  contradistinction  to  those  islands,  in  ancient  times 
and  even  during  the  Peloponnesian  warJ79  It  was  not  till 
later^  when  Aetolia  and  Acamania  had  come  forth  from  their 
obscurity,  and  most  tribes  north  of  the  Ambracian  gulph 
had  been  imited  into  one  kingdom,  that  the  narrower 
geographical  signification  of  the  name  arose,  which  sup- 
planted the  former  one^  and  it  now  became  customary  to 
call  Epirots^  the  inhabitants  of  that  country^  who  were 
not  Greeks,  especially  those  who  formed  that  state. 

These  Epirots  were  no  more  Greeks  than  the  Sicel- 
ians.  Thucydides  expressly  calls  them  barbarians^^,  and 
even  Polybius,  without  using  the  harsh  expression  which 
had  become  more  unusual  in  his  time,  says  distinctly,  that 
the  Epirot  tribes  which  were  united  with  the  Aetolians, 
were  not  Greeks.*     They  were  however  by  no  means, 

^  Thucydides  places  the  Acarnanians,  Aetolians  and  Oiolians  in  Epinu, 
L  6,  and  reckons  the  Acarnanians  among  «-ar  t^  'Avttptrruc^. 

M  In  their  dialect  they  called  themselYes  (as  on  coins)  Apirots  and  their 
ooantiy  Apims:  and  the  Romans  of  coarse  did  the  same,  ontil  the  language 
of  books  gained  the  upper  hand, 

**  n.  68  and  80. 

**  n.  7.  4.  (Compare  however  toL  i.  p.  80.)  In  the  same  manner 
Scylaz  and  Dicaearchns  also  fix  the  limits  of  Hellas  so  as  to  ezdude 
Bpims. 
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« 

like  the  Thraciaxifl  or  Illjrians,  quite  forein  to  the  Greeks, 
but  rather  a  kindred  people,  bo  that  he  who  paid  most 
regard  to  affinity,  might  in  certain  respects  consider  them 
as  GreeksJ"  That  they  were  reckoned  among  Greeks 
in  later  times,  must  surprise  us  all  the  less,  inasmuch  as 
this  honour  was  conferred  upon  the  people  in  western  Asia, 
among  whom  the  Greek  language  had  become  predominant 
in  business  and  society,  since  Carians  and  Lydians  past 
at  Rome  as  Greeks,  and  were  admitted  to  the  Olympian 
contests. 

I  have  already  endeavoured  to  render  probable,  that  the 
Epirots,  to  recognise  them  as  a  true  race  of  the  perplexing 
Pelasgians,  were  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Oenotrians  and 
Peucetians,  and  that  Chaonians  lived  on  both  sides  of  the 
Ionian  sea.^  It  was  because  they  were  Pelasgians  that 
their  language  differed  &om  the  Greek,  and  was  yet  akin 
to  it,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  languages  of  Afghan- 
istan and  Persia.  Yet  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  they 
themselves  should  have  called  their  nation  Pelasgians, 
however  certain  it  may  be  that  the  interpretation  of  this 
name  as  an  appellation  is  a  chimera:  and  how  could  it 
be  that  they  had  no  native  name  to  distinguish  them  £roxxi 
the  Hellens?  Aristotle  says,  that  the  Hellens  were  called 
Graeci,  when  they  dwelt  about  Dodona:  and  the  riddle, 
how  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  Romans  and  undoubtedly  the 
Italicans  in  general,  used  the  name  of  Graii  and  Graeci, 
may  perhaps  be  solved  by  supposing,  that  the  Pelasgians 
in  Italy  like  those  about  Dodona  called  themselves  thus, 
and  that  this  name  was  customary  in  Italy,  even  before 

7n  Xn  the  same  waj  as  HerodotiiB  places  the  Thresprotians  in 
HeUas,  ii.  56,  and  mentions  the  Molossian  Aleon  among  the  Greek 
soitorsof  Agarifite,  vi.  127.  (Compare  Y6L  i.  p.  27.)  Were  the  Italietes, 
irhose  blood  was  so  much  mixt,  less  strict  on  this  point?  N.B.  JEnmua 
Graiui  homo. 

**  YoL  L  p.  80.    Horeorer  a  imr  Acheron  and  a  town  Pandosia  occur 
in  both  countries.  (VoL  i.  p.  58). 

2  a  2 
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Hellenic  colonies  settled  there,  wKicK  did  not  appear  to 
the  Italicans  to  be  a  different  nation J^ 

Of  the  fourteen  Epirot  tribes,  counted  by  Theopom- 
pus^,  thirteen  may  be  enumerated  with  certainty®',  which 
inhabited  the  country  from  the  highth  of  Pindus,  that 
separates  the  course  of  the  rivers  towards  the  two  seas, 
and  fix>m  the  Tmarus  to  the  Ionian  sea,  or  rather  to  the 
Greek  territories  and  towns  which  divide  them  from  it", 
and  which  beyond  these  mountains  occupied  the  valley  of 
the  Aous  and  the  uppermost  parts  of  the  Haliacmon. 

The  northern  districts^  of  the  Atintanians  towards 
niyria  and  of  the  Orestians  towards  Macedonia,  are  forein 
by  nature  to  the  rest  of  Epirus:  and  the  Orestians,  al- 
though they  took  part  as  late  as  the  Peloponnesian  war 
in  a  common  undertaking,  were  afterwards  at  least  quite 
separated  firom  Epirus  and  united  to  Macedonia,  but  as  a 
forein  people  which  strives  to  disengage  itself.^  The 
Geraunian  mountains  afford  for  the  most  part  only  forest- 
pasture,  even  where  they  do  not  consist  of  barren  rocks: 
Thesprotia,  Molossis  and  the  valley  of  the  Arachthus,  are 
not  inferiour  to  the  most  fertile  districts  of  Greece  in  every 
kind  of  riches,  from  the  Alpine  pasturage  down  to  the  gar- 
dens of  the  most  southern  fruits.  But  under  Thesprotia 
volcanic  fire  is  burning,  which  was  choked  up  two  thousand 

^  (Compare  VoL  x.  note  16S.  The  details,  which  are  repeated  heie 
and  aboTe  from  the  first  yolome,  oonld  not  be  torn  from  their  context  by 
the  hands  of  a  stranger,  since  the  author  himself  would  hare  remodelled  the 
whole.) 

^  Strabo,  tu.  7.  5.  p.  328. 

"^  Chaonians,  Thesprotians,  Cassopians,  Moloesians,  Atintanians, 
Orestians,  Aethieans,  T^phaeans^  Paranaeans^  Athamanians,  Amphi- 
lochians^  Agraeans,  Apodotians. 

"*  The  Acamanians  are  later  than  the  Trojan  war,  and  maj  perhaps 
hare  emigrated  to  that  coontrj  from  PeioponnesoB,  in  consequence  of  the 
I>orian  conquest 

*"  Hence  they  also  joined  the  Bomans,  and  through  them  obtained  their 
separation  from  Macedonia. 
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years  ago  just  as  it  is  now:  earthquakes  follow  one  an- 
other often  every  day:  the  thunders  and  storms  of  the 
Ceraunian  mountains  seem  to  rise  from  the  bosom  of  the 
earth:  the  water  of  the  Acherusian  lake  sinks  into  subter- 
raneous cayems,  and  a  part  seemed  to  remain  in  the  lower 
world.  The  deep  muddy  soil,  which  the  rivers  have  formed 
by  pushing  forward  their  mouths,  is  extraordinarily  fertile, 
but  unwholesome.  The  beauty  of  the  Epirot  oaks  is  still 
distinguishable,  notwithstanding  all  the  ravages  of  the 
forests  by  barbarians:  and  the  race  of  the  Moloesian  dogs 
has  been  preserved,  while  that  of  the  ancient  Epirots  has 
been  supprest  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  country  even 
to  the  last  traces  by  new  immigrants,  and  like  them,  the 
oxen  have  disappeared,  whose  stately  beauty  was  admired 
in  antiquity. 

Scylax,  Philip's  contemporary,  knows  in  these  countries 
no  other  towns  than  the  Greek  ones  establisht  on  the 
coast:  of  the  Epirots  (except  the  Amphilochians),  he 
says,  that  they  lived  in  villages.  This  statement  is  not 
refuted  by  Pouqueville's  discovery  of  a  great  number  of 
Cyclopian  walls  around  hills  and  the  tops  of  mountains. 
According  to  the  statements  of  this  describer  of  the  coun- 
try it  is  clear,  that  these  places  surrounded  by  walls  have 
a  very  small  circumference,  and  are  only  to  be  regarded 
as  arceSy  in  which  men  and  property  found  safety.  Nor 
have  there  been  found  any  where  traces  of  temples  and 
civic  buildings^  so  that  the  places  within  the  ring  had  no 
claims  with  Greeks  to  be  called  towns^QO;  and  where  du- 
rable public  buildings  were  wanting,  the  private  dwellings 
were  certunly  perishable  and  the  whole  life  unartificial, 
as  with  the  Samnites:  there  also  appear  no  genuine  Epirot 
coins  older  than  Pyrrhus.  But  this  simplicity  did  not  ren- 
der them  nobler:    the  few  solitary  features,  appearing  in 

^  The  ruins  of  Fhoenioe  and  those  whidi  are  considered  to  belong  to 
Fassaio,  are,  h  is  tme,  of  a  difiercnt  kind :  bat  the  former  belong  notorioaslj 
and  the  latter  without  doubt,  to  a  later  time  than  that  in  which  Sqrlax 
wrote. 
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the  darkness  which  covers  their  history,  disclose  a  nation 
which  in  avarice,  savageness,  bioodthirstiness^  and  &ith- 
lessness  resembles  the  lllyrians,  who  have  now  taken  pos- 
session of  the  greatest  part  of  their  country.'''* 

Each  of  these  fourteen  tribes  was  independent^  unless 
one  raised  itself  to  the  supremacy  among  a  greater  or 
smaller  number.  Such  a  superiority  the  Thesprotiana  may 
have  enjoyed  in  very  ancient  times,  among  whom  was  the 
oracle,  and  by  whom  Thessaly  had  been  conquered :  sulv 
sequently  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  it  was  enjoyed  by  the 
Chaonians^,  and  at  last  by  the  Molossians.  This  supre- 
macy however  extended  over  the  whole  nation,  only  when 
the  government  of  Pyrrhus  was  firmly  establisht,  and  at 
the  utmost  under  his  son  and  heir  Alexander,  and  even 
then  belonged  only  personally  to  the  king :  in  this  manner 
the  republic  of  the  Epirots  after  the  extinction  of  the 
royal  house  of  the  Aeacids  consisted  only  of  the  nations 
west  of  the  Arachthus  and  south  of  the  Tmarus. 

The  kingly  government  had  remained  in  several  tribes: 
in  the  Peloponnesian  war  besides  the  Molossians,  it  existed 
at  least  among  the  Orestians^,  and  still  later  among  the 
Aethicans^  and  Athamanians.9^  Among  the  Thesprotians 
where  Heraclids  had  once  ruled,  it  had  become  extinct  in 
those  earlier  times;  and  in  the  same  manner  among  the 
Chaonians:  but  among  the  latter,  as  at  Athens  and  Corinth, 
after  the  kingly  dignity  had  ceast^  the  eligibleness  for  the 


"*  Polysperchon,  Milo  the  elder,  the  mnrdeien  of  the  princesses, 
Charops. 

"  Strabo,  vn.  7. 5.  p.  323,  compared  with  Thncjdides,  ii.  80, 
where  the  Chaonians  negociate  with  Sparta  on  hehalf  of  all  the  Epi- 
rots (the  Amphilochians  of  coarse  excepted).  —  Even  the  Terse  of 
Aristophanes,  Equitt.  78,  points  to  the  importance  of  that  people.  Compare 
the  Scholia. 

•»  Thucjrdides,  ii.  80. 

**  Polysperchon  was  king  of  this  people,  which  conferred  npon  him  less 
dignitj  than  the  rank  of  a  Macedonian  general. 

**  Amjnander  at  the  time  of  the  last  Philip. 
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magistracy  which  supplanted  it,  was  confined  to  a  pardcular 
femily.79^  It  is  well  known  that  the  power  of  the  Molos- 
sian  kings  was  very  limited:  hence  their  dignity  was  re- 
tained there ^,  while  it  was  abolisht  among  the  other  tribes; 
and  at  Passaro  the  king  and  the  people  swore  mutually, 
perhaps  every  year,  to  rule  and  obey  according  to  the 
laws.^  But  such  oaths  do  not  prevent  the  most  violent 
exercise  of  princely  power;  without  an  authority  possess- 
ing power  to  watch  over  their  preservation,  they  only 
render  resistance  and  rebellion  legitimate.  That  Aristotle 
could  compare  the  kingdom  of  the  Molossians  with  that  of 
the  Spartans,  presupposes  a  council,  which  arose  simply, 
when  the  heads  of  the  families  met  together;  just  as  down 
to  our  days  the  capitani  of  the  Phares  in  the  same  Epirus. 
It  is  only  the  development  of  such  an  assembly  that  is  to  be 
understood,  when  we  are  told  that  Tharryps,  who  was 
educated  at  Athens  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war^  and  adorned  his  nation  with  Greek  civilisation  and 
gave  it  laws,  instituted  a  senate.^  A  free  constitution 
without  an  assembly  of  the  people  is  inconceivable  in 
antiquity,  and  we  see  such  an  one  and  the  whole  fulness  of 
its  power,  when  Aeacides  was  deprived  of  his  dignity^  not 
by  a  rebellion,  but  by  a  common  decree  of  the  people.*^ 
Before  a  military  prince  such  liberties  and  rights  dis- 
appeared, like  those  of  the  Franks  and  Goths  and  Norman 
barons;  but  just  as  little  as  these,  did  the  Epirots  feel 
themselves  slaves,  when  Pyrrhus  ruled  over  them  with 
absolute  power. 

Living  between  Rome  and  Greece,  the  Epirot  Pelasgians 
had  imquestionably  the  same  fundamental  political  institu- 
tions, gentes  and  tribes;  and  when  the  Pyrrhids,  the  royal 

'**  ix  rw  ifxutw  ydpovs,  Thncjdides,  ii.  SO. 

*^  Aristotle,  Polit  v.  1 1.  *•  Plutarch,  Fynrh.  p.  SS6.  c 

"*  JustiB,  xvn,  8,  who  onlj  confonnds  the  lawgiver  with  his  grandsoa 
Airmhaa.    Compare  Plutarch,  I^rrrh.  p.  SS3.  c 

"*  Diodonu,  XIX.  86. 
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house  of  the  Molossians,  traced  thar  descent  back  to 
Neoptolemus,  this  is  nothing  more  than  similar  descents 
from  Hercules,  Numa  or  Pythagoras  at  Rome:  although 
Pindar  also  knows  the  tradition  respecting  him^  that  he 
occupied  the  rich  cattle-pastures  from  Dodona  as  &r  as  the 
Ionian  sea.^^  It  would  be  idle  labour  to  examine,  whether 
tradition  did  not  here,  as  elsewhere,  experience  in  an  in- 
verted direction  the  repetition  which  so  frequently  occurs, 
and  whether  the  conquering  emigration  of  the  Thespro- 
tians  to  Thessaly  was  not  reflected  as  an  emigration  &om 
Phthia  to  Dodona.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Molos- 
sians  there  appears  one  of  the  manifold  forms  of  that 
tradition  respecting  an  emigration  of  surviving  Trojans, 
which  the  conquerors  permitted,  to  the  coimtries  of  the 
west,  and  this  stands  upon  ground  quite  as  certain  as  that 
of  the  Aeacids,  and  is  connected  with  the  popular  gene- 
alogy of  the  Cestrinians,  as  the  former  is  with  that  of  the 
Molossians.  No  one  is  prevented  from  maintaining  pos- 
sibilities, but  it  is  certainly  most  probable,  that  both 
nations,  perhaps  at  a  very  early  time,  endeavoured  to  con- 
nect the  genealogies  of  their  princely  houses  with  the  most 
illustrious  heroes  of  the  Trojan  time,  far  beyond  the 
Hellenic  period:  the  godlike  hero  Aspetus,  the  native 
founder  of  the  house  of  the  Pyrrhids,  is  thus  interpreted  as 
Achilles.'  But  as  the  Boman  genealogy,  which  con- 
nected Bomulus  with  Aeneas,  did  not  reach  up  to  the 
Trojan  times  by  several  centuries,  so  in  the  Epirot  gene- 
alogy also,  which  reckoned  Tharryps  as  the  fifteenth  from 
Neoptolemus^  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half  are 
wanting  according  to  the  Alexandrine  chronology^,  even  if 

»i  Pindar,  Nem.  tu,  38. 

'  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  p.  863.  c,  The  later  we  come  down,  the  more 
IB  the  tradition  made  a  thew  of,  nay  played  with:  from  the  time  of 
Alcetas  almoet  all  the  names  of  the  royal  family  contain  allosiont 
to  it. 

'  Pansanias,  Att  c.  11. 

*  Aa  the   Roman  gap  is  filled  np  by  the  invention  of  the  Alban 
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we  take  the  common   calculation   of  generations,  wliich 
makes  them  much  too  long. 

Pyrrhus  was  bom  about  seven  years  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great  in  430  (435)  (01.  115.  3),  and  was 
the  son  of  Aeacides  and  Phthia,  daughter  of  Menon  of 
Pharsalus,  who  distinguisht  himself  among  the  Greek 
generals  in  the  Lamian  war,  the  last  attempt  to  restore  the 
independence  of  ancient  times  and  manners.^^  His  &ther 
had  at  length  obtained,  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Molossian,  the  kingly  dignity,  which  was  due  to  him  as  the 
heir  of  the  elder  line;  and  he  accompanied  his  relative  by 
blood,  queen  Olympias,  on  her  return  to  Macedonia;  and 
when  fortune  decided  against  her,  he  was  obliged  to  pay 
dearly  for  her  inhuman  acts.  During  the  tumult  of  the 
revolution,  when  he  himself  was  obliged  to  fly  for  his  life 
(01.  116.  1)432  (437),  Pjrrrhus  then  two  years  old  was 
rescued  with  great  difficulty  by  faithftd  servants;  and  the 
resolution  of  the  Taulantian  king^  Glaucias  to  protect  the 
child,  which  the  providence  of  the  gods  had  entrusted  to 
him,  was  magnanimous,  as  Cassander  ruled  far  and  wide 
without  a  rival,  and  sought  his  life  with  threats.  For  an 
lUyrian,  from  whom  descend  the  venality  and  rapacity  in 
the  character  of  the  Albanese,  the  prize  of  an  enormous 
sum  was  certainly  a  far  more  dangerous  temptation  than 
terrour:  but  Glaucias  did  not  swerve  from  his  fidelity;  and 


kings,  in  like  manner  some  one  has  endeavonred  to  remedy  the  Epirot 
chronology  by  making  Fynhns  the  twenty-third  descendant  of 
Achilles,  which  still  does  not  sn£Sce.  CPorpbjry,  in  Enseblns's 
Chronic  i.  p.  329,  ed.  Yen.) 

"^  The  Achaean  state  belonged  to  a  new  order  of  things,  which, 
as  an  attempt  to  live  peaceably  and  quietly  in  the  midst  of  violence, 
could  never  be  permanently  realised;  the  Aetolian  soverainty  was 
worse  than  the  Macedonian,  and  the  success  of  Cleomenes  would  have 
establisht  a  Greek  kingdom,  which  would  have  been  of  all  others  the 
most  odious  to  envious  vanity. 

*  That  he  ruled    over    the    Tanlantians,    is    clear    from    Anian, 
Exped.  Alex.  i.  6. 
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while  Aeacides  returned,  perisht  in  the  war  against  Cas- 
Sander,  and  another  luler  rose  in  his  steady  Pyrrhus  grew 
up  to  his  twelfth  year  with  faithful  foster-parents.  At  that 
time  (01.  118.3)  441  (447)  Demetrius  made  his  appear- 
ance in  Greece,  and  the  insurrection  against  the  tyranny  of 
Cassander,  which  it  produced  at  Athens  and  thence  ex- 
tended to  many  other  places,  gave  courage  to  the  Epirota 
also;  Pyrrhus  was  restored,  and  the  kingdom  governed  in 
his  name  by  guardians:  but  when  Demetrius  was  obliged 
to  withdraw  his  forces  from  Greece,  in  order  to  assist  his 
father  in  the  war,  which  terminated  so  unfortunately  for 
them  at  the  battle  oripsus(OL  119. 4)446  (452),  Cassander, 
before  he  followed  his  adversary  to  Asia  drove  the  youth 
whom  he  hated  out  of  the  land  of  his  fathers.*^  Pyrrhus 
then  shared  the  fortunes  of  Demetrius,  the  husband  of 
his  sister,  in  that  decisive  battle,  maintained  for  him  the 
remains  of  his  soverainty  in  Greece,  and  went  for  him  as 
hostage  to  the  Alexandrine  court,  when  Ptolemy  had  be- 
come inclined  to  a  reconciliation.  Here  his  better  fortune 
began ;  the  queen  Berenice  gave  him  Antigone®  in  mar^ 
riage,  her  daughter  by  her  first  marriage,  and  induced  her 
husband  to  provide  him  with  a  fleet  and  money,  and  send 
him  back  to  his  paternal  kingdom.  He  agreed  to  reign  in 
common  with  Neoptolemus^,  who  was  then  king.     Mutual 

"^  The  connexion  of  the  events  of  Pyrrhns's  life  with  the  great 
occurrences  of  history  is  not  mentioned  bj  those  who  haye  related  tb« 
fonnsr,  but  is  not  the  less  evident  on  that  account. 

'  Antigonea  in  Chaonia,  close  to  the  defile,  has  unquestionably 
reeeited  its  name  from  this  princess;  the  Macedonian  kings  ruled  in 
these  districts  at  least  only  for  a  short  time.  Pyrrhus  moreover 
founded  a  town  Berenicis,  on  the  Epirot  ChersonesuSi  in  honour  of 
his*  mother-in-law.  Is  this  Chersonesns  the  peninsula  In  the  lake  of 
Jannina? 

'  Pfobably  Alexander's  son,  as  Plutarch  states  previously,  that  the 
Molossians  had  raised  the  family  of  Neoptolemus  to  the  throne: — and  it 
would  have  been  the  common  change  of  the  name  from  the  grandfather  to 
the  grandson:  still  I  must  own,  that  it  is  just  in  the  royal  house  of  Epirus, 
that  this  alternation  does  not  occur  as  amle. 
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suspicion  and  mutual  hostility  must  have  terminated  this 
connexion  by  a  catastrophe;  if  Neoptolemus  was,  as  is 
related,  savage  and  cruel,  the  representation,  that  he  de- 
served his  destruction,  which  would  in  any  case  be  favor* 
able  to  the  successful  party,  is  indeed  probable  enough. 
Tbis  occurrence  may  probably  be  reckoned  as  the  real  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  Pyrrhus;  it  is  placed  in  the  year 
451  (467)  (01.  121.  l)."o  Such  a  common  government 
could  only  have  been  of  very  short  duration,  and  it  is  clear 
that  the  return  of  Pyrrhus  was  not  possible  till  after  the 
death  of  Cassander,  whose  empire  was  weakened  by  the 
feuds  of  his  heirs.  Nay  when  Pyrrhus  had  firmly  establisht 
his  soverainty,  fortune  so  changed  afiairs,  that  one  of  the 
sons  of  his  implacable  persecutor  was  obliged  to  implore  of 
him  protection  against  his  own  brother  in  order  to  save  his 
life  and  crown.  As  the  price  of  this,  the  youth  Alexander 
gave  up  all  the  districts  and  places,  which  the  Macedonian 
kingdom  had  acquired  since  the  time  of  Philip  west  of 
Thessaly  and  south  of  Epirus,  and  by  which  he  had  hitherto 
kept  the  Molossian  state  dependent:  namely,  Atomania, 
Amphilochia  and  Ambracia,  the  greatest  of  the  Greek 
towns  in  those  districts,  which  Pyrrhus  chose  as  his  capital 
and  embellisht  with  monuments;  and  of  the  countries  united 
with    Macedonia,  the    Epirot  Tymphaea  and  Parauaea.^^ 

•»  VeUeius,  i.  14. 

"  Eyen  Palmerios  corrected  in  Flntarch  (P^hns,  p.  386.  b.) 
Nv/i^o/ov  into  Srv/i^a/ov:  in  which  name  Xr  and  T  have  eqnal  antho- 
rity:  bat  I  farther  change  with  eqaal  certainty  napaXiaw  into 
nopauolor.  It  is  thofl  that  Arrian,  Exped.  Alex.  i.  7,  speaks  of  these 
two  conntries  together,  along  which  Alexander  marcht  oat  of  Illjri- 
cam  to  Pellina, — ^that  is  he  left  them  on  the  right:  in  Tymphaea  was 
the  mountain  which  divides  the  courses  of  the  Aoas  and  Arachthns, 
and  the  latter  flowed  through  those  two  nations,  the  possession  of 
which  united  Macedonia  with  Amhrada.  The  Tlaptikia  of  Macedonia 
would  be  Fieria,  Bottia  and  Chalddice.  The  distinction  here  be- 
tween the  real  country  and  the  acquired  provinces  (4  Mmrrot)  is 
remarkable:  since  the  Epirot  countries  too  were  modem  acquisitions. 
We  must  therefore  conclude  that  in  Macedonia  also  a  union  some- 
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Pyrrhus  now  undoubtedly  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  the 
Epirots:  and  now  was  formed  that  alliance  with  the 
Aetolians  bordering  upon  his  extended  kingdom,  which,  as 
long  as  he  himself  and  his  son  Alexander  lived,  continued 
unbroken.  Thus  allied,  the  two  states  were  strong  enough 
to  resist  Demetrius,  as  king  of  Macedonia,  and  the  depen- 
dent countries,  and  to  compel  him  to  a  peace  which  Pyrrhus 
kept  sacred,  until  the  former  accepted  the  hand  of  his  wife 
Lanassa  and  her  principality  of  Corcyra^^',  the  conquest  of 
her  father  Agathocles,  which  she  withdrew  from  Pyrrhus 
with  her  marriage,  and  thus  threatened  Epirus  by  such  a 
rendezvous  for  his  arms.  The  Macedonians  deserted  the 
unfeeling  and  scornful  &ntastic  man  in  order  to  submit  to  a 
hero  full  of  humanity,  and  Pyrrhus  would  have  firmly 
establisht  his  throne  in  Macedonia  for  himself  and  his 
descendants,  had  not  the  fear  of  being  obliged  to  contend 
for  the  empire  with  an  insecure  power  against  the  veteran 
companion  of  Alexander  led  him  to  agree  to  the  division 
which  had  been  craftily  proposed.  This  must  have  brought 
upon  him  the  hatred  of  the  ever  vacillating  Macedonians, 
and  after  a  few  years  Lysimachus  deprived  him  of  his  por- 
tion of  the  country.^'    We  do  not  know,  whether  any  part 

times  took  place,  and  sometimes  Dot,  in  consequence  of  wliich  tbe 
people  of  countries  which  were  acquired,  was  joined  to  that  of  tbe 
ruling  kingdom:  consequently  it  was  not  all  the  subjects  who  had 
equal  rights. 

"'  PrindpaUties  which  queens  possess  apart  frcm  their  husbands, 
areconmion  in  the  Macedonian  time:  Cassandrea  bclorged  to  Arsinoe, 
and  Corinth  to  Nicaea. 

*'  Both  the  canon  of  Eusebius  and  the  extract  from  Porphyry 
place  the  beginning  of  Lysimachus's  reign  in  OL  123.  2:  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  cTen  Porphyiy,  when  he  reckons  the  duration  of 
Pyrrhns's  reign  until  then  at  only  seven  months,  was  of  opinion  that 
he  had  been  expelled  again  entirely  as  early  as  that  time.  But  this 
cannot  be:  his  expulsion  did  not  take  place  till  after  Demetrius  had 
been  defeated  in  Syria  and  had  fallen  into  the  power  of  Seleucus: 
consequently  after  01.  123.  4.  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  390,  a.  PausaniaF, 
Attic,  c.  10.  2.  The  years  of  Lysimachns's  reign  in  Macedonia  were 
reckoned  even  from  OL  123.  2. 
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of  Thessaly  remained  to  him,  and  how  long  he  was  confined 
to  his  native  kingdom,  and  whether  he  had  remained  quiet 
during  such  a  time  without  undertaking  anything,  when 
the  Tarentine  embassadors  invited  him  in  the  year  465 
(471)  (01. 124.  3). 

When  Pyrrhus  crost  over  to  Italy,  he  was  thirty-seven 
years  old:  the  most  favorable  age  for  great  undertakings, 
when  the  fire  of  youth  still  glows  imdiminisht,  and  an 
active  life  has  already  produced  all  the  consideration  and 
circumspection,  the  want  of  which  leads  men  of  younger 
age  into  danger.  The  time  in  which  he  lived  possest  nothing 
that  was  permanent,  and  one  change  prest  upon  another: 
the  hereditary  soverains,  princes  and  nations,  were  deprived 
of  their  supremacy:  the  usurpers  themselves  were  the  sport 
of  fortune:  and  Pyrrhus  united  the  advantages  of  an  edu* 
cation  in  such  a  period  with  those  of  a  princely  birth.  It 
is  not  merely  to  us  in  the  present  day,  that  he  appears 
the  only  kingly  personage  among  the  upstart  princes  of 
that  age: — whence  he  remained  unstained  by  the  crimes 
which  are  unavoidable  or  conmion  in  usurpations: — but  the 
possession  of  the  diadem  was  the  reward  of  his  own  abili- 
ties. As  a  tender  infimt  snatcht  from  the  hands  of  mur- 
derers, as  a  youth  dependent  upon  the  courts  of  the  new 
kings,  he  had  passed  many  a  year  in  circumstances,  where 
the  restoration  of  his  rights  depended  on  the  goodwill  of 
strangers ;  in  these  he  formed  for  himself  the  art  of  win- 
ning and  swaying  every  one  who  approacht  him.  By  such 
fiiscinations  he  attracted  foreign  nations,  and  awakened  in 
them  the  desire  of  having  him  as  their  king;  but  his  whole 
talent  was  directed  to  isolated  objects;  and  it  was  only 
acquisition  that  had  charms  for  him:  he  was  greater  in 
battles  than  in  campaigns  ^^:  and  as  he  got  over  almost 
thoughtlessly  the  disappointment  of  a  &ilure  in  an  under- 
taking, having  confidence  in  his  power  of  proving  his  art 

***  Pyrrhu9  wnicut  heUcandi  artifex,  maguque  in  pradh  quam  m  Mb 
htmuM  I  lAYjf  in  th^  Faldiaa  maniiaciipl  of  Senriii9».ad  Aen.  i. 
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and  genius  in  eyerj  new  battle,  bo  he  was  annoyed  by 
e^eiy  exertion  to  retain  followers  he  had  once  gained,  and 
would  rather  let  them  go  again.  It  was  the  carelessness 
arising  from  the  consciousness  of  his  powers.  To  enjoy 
them  in  exercise  was  his  only  object:  such  conduct  is  not 
censured  in  others:  and  therefore  it  is  un&ir  to  demand 
of  the  artist  in  war,  that  he  alone  should  strive  after  the 
attainment  of  a  result  which  lies  beyond  his  sphere.  To 
enjoy  a  state  of  peace  was  then  impossible:  there  was  one 
callings  which  might  have  conferred  the  greatest  blessings 
and  which  Pyrrhus  did  not  follow,  namely  of  being  the 
defender  of  Greece  against  the  northern  barbarians;  but 
at  the  first  invasion  of  the  Gfauls  he  was  absent  as  the 
defender  of  the  Italiete  towns;  and  the  fickleness  of  the 
Macedonians  afterwards  prevented  his  forming  the  empire, 
which  it  was  necessary  to  unite  for  that  purpose. 

The  upstart  princes  of  that  time  were  surrounded  by 
flatterers  and  parasites.  Pyrrhus  had  firiends,  and  sued  for 
the  hearts  of  the  best:  his  proposals  to  Fabricius  cannot 
have  been  invented,  and  who  among  the  other  kings  had 
a  Cineas  ?  They  had  mortal  enemies  in  their  own  families, 
and  traitors  in  their  courts  and  armies:  Pyrrhus's  house- 
hold was  happy,  and  the  fidelity  of  his  Epirots  spotless.^^ 
He  was  grateful  to  his  people,  and  thankt  them  warmly  for 
being  what  he  was  through  them :  and  yet  they  had  expel- 
led his  father  and  himself,  and  had  wisht  to  take  his  life, 
when  he  was  living  in  tender  innocence.  When  he  had 
learnt  to  know  the  Romans,  and  found  them  different  from 
what  he  had  represented  them  to  himself,  or  had  suspected 
that  a  nation  coidd  be  in  his  time,  he  forgot  that  war  made 
them  his  enemies,  he  glowed  with  emotion,  and  &ncied  he 
could  win  them  by  giving  expression  to  the  feelings  of  his 
heart:  just  as  it  is  sweet  for  a  lover  to  humble  himself  and 
assign  a  superiority  to  his  beloved,  so  he  assigned  to  th^ 
Bomans  in  the  inscription  upon  the  trophies,  when  they 

^^  The  pbydcunwss  mi  Aaibcidaii. 
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related  to  the  battle  of  Heradea,  a  claim  to  the  victoiy 
which  they  themselves  could  not  make,  and  when  they  had 
reference  to  the  whole  war,  it  did  not  grieve  him  even  to 
be  conquered  by  such  enemies. 

It  was  only  as  a  general  that  he  demanded  blind  obe- 
dience :  as  a  king  he  pardoned  even  unbecoming  liberty. 
His  ability  as  a  \mter  may  have  been  limited  to  the  style 
of  a  man  of  business:  but  he  who  had  such  inscriptions  of 
victory  engraven  imder  his  name,  had  assuredly  a  heart  for 
poetry. 

Two  deeds  are  the  disgrace  of  his  life :  yet  it  may  be 
possible  to  regard  the  murder  of  his  fellow-king  as  an  act 
of  self-defense:  for  his  dissimulation  towards  Sparta  there 
is  no  excuse,  for  the  Spartans  entertained  no  hostile 
thoughts  against  him.  But  fiite  was  already  drawing  him 
on  to  his  ruin;  there  are  scarcely  a  few  solitary  saints  who 
have  remained  quite  pure  from  the  influence  of  a  profligate 
age;  and  there  have  been  none  more  vicious  than  that 
Macedonian  one. 

The  forces  with  which  Pyrrhus  undertook  the  war 
were  by  no  means  insufficient.  He  himself,  after  pre- 
viously sending  3000  soldiers,  led  20,000  foot-soldiers, 
3000  horsemen,  2000  bowmen,  600  slingers,  and  20  ele- 
phants^^: among  these  were  Aetolian  and  lUyrian  auzi- 
liaries^^  which  friendship  supplied  him  with,  and  Mace- 
donians^" lent  him  for  other  reasons:  among  the  rest, 
there  was  certainly  a  greater  number  of  hired  mercenaries 
than  of  troops  levied  in  his  own  dominions.  Plutarch's 
statement  respecting  the  troops,  which  the  Tarentines 
and  the  Italian  nations  had  declared  to  the  king  that 
they  could  muster,  namely  20,000  horse  and  350,000  foot, 
although  it  may  be  derived  from  Hieronymus,  has  perhaps 
no  historical  truth  in  it  at  all;  the  number  of  the  in&ntry 

•»  HuUffch,  Pyirh.  p.  391.  £  "  Won,  fr.  39. 

1*  The  fact  that  the  numben  in  Juitin,  xvu.  a,  may  be  wrong  (ne  aborre 
note  772),  does  not  pennit  ns  to  doubt  the  main  Act,  that  FtolfliDy  Cenranaa 
afibided  Bacconii. 
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at  least  sounds  incredible:  or  if  it  is  not  taken  at  random^ 
it  may  easily  be  that  here,  as  in  similar  statements  on  the 
Roman  side,  the  oensus-rolls  and  the  muster-rolls  are  con- 
founded. The  Etruscans  were  distant  allies,  who  were  at 
least  to  divide  the  strength  of  Bome,  and  of  these  it  may 
have  been  credible,  that  the  subject  towns  would  again 
revolt:  and  in  calculating  one*s  strength  for  such  an  under* 
taking,  one  also  adds  those  whose  desertion  from  the  enemy 
appears  probable.  This  expectatioa  of  the  enemies  of  Rome 
was  the  more  justifiable  in  regard  to  many  places  on  which 
the  lesser  franchise  had  been  imposed,  and  to  injured  people 
imder  the  protection  of  Some,  inasmuch  as  the  Romans 
themselves  sought  to  secure  the  obedience  of  suspected 
places  by  garrisons  and  the  delivery  of  hostages.    Among 

the  towns  whose  hostages  were  taken  to  RomCy  was  Prae- 
neste,  whose  revolt  in  the  second  Samnite  war  had  un- 
doubtedly been  followed  by  a  heavy  vengeance,  the  wounds 
of  which  were  still  fresh  and  smarting:  and  the  keeping  of 
their  senators  in  the  aerarium  removed  the  brilliancy  of  a 
promise  of  their  native  oracles,  that  the  Praenestines  should 
one  day  occupy  the  Roman  aerarium.^^^ 

The  Gampanian  legion  was  the  eighth  in  number,  and 
a  greater  number  had  not  been  raised  even  in  the  year 
451  (457):  but  in  it  the  troops  of  the  allies  and  the  pro- 
tected nations  were  not  contained.  The  Frentanians  di»- 
tinguisht  themselves  in  the  war,  and,  like  them,  the  Mar- 
sians  and  their  kindred  nations  were  imquestionably  under 
the  Roman  standards.  In  the  year  466  (472)  the  consul 
of  the  previous  year,  L.  Aemilius  Barbula,  carried  on  the 
war  against  the  Samnites,  while  P.  Laevinus  with  the  con- 
sular army  had  marcht  against  Pyrrhus  and  Tarentum^: 
Coruncanius  with  the  second  consular  army  concluded  the 


*>*  Zoiianfl,vm.8.    The  caTenu  dng  into  the  Ciq>itoline  hillwere,like 
the  LantamUe,  fit  for  keeping  priflonen,  as  well  as  for  accnmnlations  of 
istes  of  .copper. 

"*  This  is  dear  from  L.  Barbnla  triomphing  later  than  TL  Conmcanioft 
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war  in  Etruria:  that  two  reserve-legions  were  assembled 
near  Borne,  was  in  accordance  with  the  system  followed 
in  times  of  dangerous  wars;  there  were  thus  eight  legions 
altogether. 

It  was  not  the  number  of  the  hostile  hosts,  which  made 
this  war  formidable, — with  the  Gauls  far  more  numerous 
armies  had  assembled  near  Sentinum, — it  was  Pyrrhus 
himself  and  his  tactic.  The  Macedonian  and  the  Roman 
tactics  had  both  obtained  then  their  highest  perfection, 
and  were  as  jet  any  thing  but  antiquated:  both  met  to- 
gether here,  the  former  under  its  greatest  master^  the 
latter  at  least  only  once  under  a  general  of  imdoubted  dis- 
tinction. This  is  the  place  for  describing  and  comparing 
the  two;  a  dissertation,  which  will  not  be  superfluous  for 
our  time  in  consequence  of  the  excellent  treatise  of  Poly- 
biiis,  which  to  us,  as  to  his  contemporaries,  is  not  quite 
clear  without  various  investigations,  and  which  also  is 
not  composed  from  exactly  the  same  point  of  view  that 
we  are  obliged  to  take. 
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THE  ROMAN  AND  MACEDONIAN 

TACTICS. 


There  are  only  two  kinds  of  tactic,  between  wWcli 
various  modifications  occur;  that  which  calculates  upon  the 
individual  warrior,  and  that  which  "builds  upon  masses;  so 
that  in  the  former  the  mass  with  its  dead  weight  does  not 
appear  at  all  and  is  taken  no  account  of^  and  in  the  latter 
the  individual  vanishes  as  insignificant.  The  extremes  of 
these  two  kinds  are  represented  bj  the  Homeric  heroes, 
and  by  those  swarms  of  Cimbrians  who  were  held  together 
by  chains.  The  remarks  however  which  will  be  made 
upon  this  subject,  refer  properly  to  the  infantry;  respect- 
ing the  cavalry,  for  which  many  things  are  different,  I 
shall  say  a  little  afterwards. 

The  tactic  of  barbarians  begins  with  masses :  many 
people  have  never  gone  beyond  them ;  others  have  re- 
turned to  them  again :  that  the  Bomans  had  no  other 
system  in  the  infancy  of  their  military  art^  is  clear  from 
the  celebrated  passage  in  Livy,  and  even  from  the  arms 
of  the  hoplites  of  Servius  TuUius.  This  system  was  en- 
tirely Greek,  and  in  the  time  of  Pisistratus  there  was  un- 
questionably not  the  slightest  difference  between  the  Roman 
and  Greek  tactics.  It  remained  among  the  Greeks  to  very 
late  times;  the  Romans  broke  up  their  arrangement  very 
early,  long  before  this  time,  and  changed  their  arms.  It  is 
said  that  they  borrowed  them  firom  the  Italicans^'^ ;  whether 

***  SalliiBt,  CatiL  c.  51.    (See  above,  p.  99). 
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this  be  so,  cannot  be  ascertained  in  any  way;  but  so  much 
is  certain^  that  the  Italicans  were  at  this  time  armed  and 
drawn  up  like  the  Romans.** 

I  know  of  no  more  brilliant  proofi  of  confidence  in 
oneself  and  one's  countrymen  than  renouncing  the  help 
and  protection  of  the  masses,  in  order  to  develop  living 
individuality  in  the  apparent  helplessness  of  isolation,  even 
against  masses  and  animal  power.  Of  this  scarcely  an  idea 
occurred  to  the  Greeks  when  Iphicrates  formed  his  pel- 
tasts,  a  species  of  troops  which  remained  without  bcdng 
further  improved;  and  this  was  at  Athens:  the  Spartans 
never  thought  it  possible  to  free  themselves  from  ^e  old 
routine,  which  experienced  the  misfortune  of  Leuctra  just 
as  much  as  the  glory  of  Thermopylae.  But  when  the  Ro- 
mans had  once  begun  to  change  their  defensive  weapons, 
to  introduce  among  a  part  of  the  infimtry  a  formidable 
missile  instead  of  a  spear,  to  raise  the  sword  to  an  import- 
ance never  thought  of  by  the  Grreeks,  they  gave  to  that 
which  was  new  and  better  a  sphere  that  was  continually 
increasing.  The  names  of  the  hastates  and  principes  shew, 
that  there  was  a  time,  when  the  former  were  still  armed 
with  spears,  while  the  latter  carried  already  a  different 
weapon, — the  pilum:  and  in  the  same  way  as  to  me  it  is 
quite  certain,  that  the  later  form  of  the  legion  was  intro- 
duced as  early  as  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  so 
I  have  just  as  little  doubt,  that  Pyrrhus  found  the  Roman 
army  already  arranged  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  Han- 
nibal. 

In  the  mean  time  there  had  appeared  in  Macedonia 
a  different  development  of  the  tactic  originally  common  to 
both  nations,  exactly  in  the  opposite  direction,  but  not  less 
suitable  for  their  objects  than  that  of  the  Romans.  By 
lengthening  the  sarissae  and  increasing  the  numbers,  Philip 
brought  the  tactic  of  masses  to  the  highest  perfection  it 
was  capable  of,  against  enemies  who  did  not  even  under- 

•»  Polybius,  XTUi.  U,  9.  10. 
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stand  how  to  adopt  his  improvements,  to  say  nothing  of 
their  opposing  him  with  a  system  of  a  higher  order.  He 
needed  a  numerous  and  quickly  formed  army :  and  his 
tactic  was  of  that  kind,  that  the  recruit  who  came  in  with 
strong  limbs,  was  available  in  some  way,  if  there  was  need, 
from  the  first  day  of  his  arrival  imder  the  standards;  he  had 
nothing  else  to  learn  but  to  march  and  perform  movements, 
in  which  his  comrades  trained  him  mechanically,  and  to 
use  the  sarissa,  which  was  learnt  in  the  same  way  without 
any  drilling:  the  sword,  or  the  Illyrian  knife,  came  into 
use  only  in  the  confiision  of  a  close  combat.  For  the  rest, 
the  phalanx  was  not  without  niunerous  corps  of  light 
infantry  of  different  kinds,  which  Philip  partly  formed  of 
mountaineers :  and  in  however  great  obscurity  their  pecu- 
liarity may  be  involved,  still  there  is  reason  for  supposing 
that  they  were  essentially  peltasts,  and  infinitely  superior 
to  those  unarmed  hosts,  which  marcht  into  the  field  in  the 
wars  of  the  Greek  republics. 

A  scheme  of  this  phalangite  order  has  been  preserved 
by  the  so-called  Aelian  and  Arrian;  it  is  very  well  known 
and  is  a  valuable  account:  only  one  must  not  believe,  that 
the  numerical  proportions  given  in  it  had  any  establisht 
necessity,  nor  that  the  phalanx  was  destined  to  form  in 
the  field  an  immense  imit.  Wherever  this  was  done,  it  was 
an  exception;  in  the  wars  of  Alexander  especially  there 
are  regiments  of  only  a  few  thousand  men  drawn  up  with 
troops  armed  in  a  different  way  placed  between  them:  but 
the  compression,  by  which  the  phalanx  when  out  of  its 
place  became  just  as  useless,  as  it  was  irresistible  when 
in  it,  did  not  happen  in  most  cases  either,  unless  the  lines 
of  this  species  of  troops  were  interrupted  by  some  other 
lines. 

Under  the  Antigonids,  when  Macedonia  carried  on 
wars  only  with  its  neighbours,  the  phalanx  far  firom  being 
the  kernel  of  the  army,  was  not  reckoned  higher  than  a 
militia;  and  when  Antigonus,  the  guardian,  and  the  last 
Philip  past  the  winter  in  the  Peloponnesus  in  the  fitce  of 
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the  enemy  with  their  guards,  the  mercenaries  and  the  light 
in£tntry,  the  phalanx  was  sent  home  and  disbanded, — 
imdoubtedly  to  save  its  pay, — ^and  was  assembled  again  in 
the  spring.*** 

The  rule  was  for  the  troops  to  be  drawn  up  sixteen 
men  deep,  of  which  the  hindmost  were  so  entirely  regarded 
as  nothing  but  a  dead  mass,  that,  if  the  enemy  attackt  the 
rear,  movements  were  necessary  in  order  to  bring  the  Ser- 
jeants to  the  fix>nt  line:  they  also  had  to  be  armed  with 
sarissae,  which  according  to  the  system  were  to  be  mxteen 
cubits  in  length,  and  in  fact  were  at  least  fourteen,  so  that 
the  heads  of  five  spears  stretcht  forward  with  every  Ser- 
jeant. From  the  sixth  member  backwards  the  men  could 
take  part  in  the  fight  only  by  pressing  forwards  perti- 
naciously, and  their  sarissae  were  of  no  fiirther  use  than 
to  serve  as  a  protecting  roof  against  missiles  above  those 
who  were  before  them.**  Thus  in  this  military  system 
every  thing  was  calculated  to  produce  a  mechanical  power 
which  could  not  be  overwhelmed,  and  to  secure  against 
all  danger  those  by  whom  it  was  exercised; — a  system, 
which  removes  war  as  &r  as  possible  firom  the  heroic,  and 
must  make  the  nation  which  adopts  it  essentially  imwar- 
like.  Now  if  two  such  armies  engaged  upon  groimd  suit- 
able to  their  tactic,  the  decision  depended,  if  not  upon  some 
accident,  upon  the  number  which  afforded  the  means  of 
constantly  increasing  the  depth  and  the  pressure.  Not 
long  after  Alexander,  the  Macedonian  generals  also  added 
artillery  to  the  phalanx;  but  this  seems  to  have  been  soon 
given  up  and  to  have  been  no  longer  used  by  Pyrrhus:  the 
phalanx  was  too  awkward  to  defend  the  light  catapults, 
which  were  thus  used  against  the  light-armed  troops. 

In  the  legion,  the  depot-batallion  had  been  done  away 
with,  and  instead  of  ihe  different  kinds  of  light-armed 
troops  one  was  formed  of  those  who  hurled  missiles:  two 
otheis  armed  with  pila  and  swords  were  destined  to  form 

■»  Polybiii8,u.  64,  14.  »•  Polybins,  xvm.  12. 13. 
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a  line  either  at  the  beginning  or  in  the  progress  of  the 
fight  :^^  the  fourth  only  half  as  strong  as  each  of  the  pre- 
ceding ones,  was  armed  with  spears  as  a  reserve.^  In 
what  numerical  proportion  the  different  kinds  of  lighter 
in&ntry  stood  to  the  phalanx  in  the  arm  j  of  Pyrrhus,  can- 
not be  ascertained  from  the  statements,  which  only  mention 
bowmen  and  slingers,  and  speak  merely  of  hoplites  in  ad- 
dition to  them,  without  saying  any  thing  of  peltasts  and 
other  kinds  of  in&ntry,  of  which  Polybius  always  mentions 
several  in  the  Macedonian  armies.  In  a  complete  Boman 
legion  there  were  only  2400  in  the  line,  1200  served  as 
tirailleurs,  and  6(K)  were  kept  in  reserve.  The  Macedonian 
military  system  had  only  a  reserve,  when  a  part  of  the 
whole  force  was  set  apart  for  it,  and  this  was  seldom :  not 
as  a  necessary  preparation  under  all  circumstances.  The 
light  troops  were  of  an  entirely  different  kind  from  the 
Roman  ones,  and  those  of  Pyrrhus  may  have  been  supe- 
riour  to  the  latter:  it  is  exceedingly  probable  that  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  whole  number  of  the  infantry  stood 
in  the  line:^  but  as  the  Boman  soldier^  in  order  to  keep 
his  movements  free,  occupied  twice  as  much  room  as  the 
Macedonian,  the  front  of  a  Boman  consular  army  drawn 
up  in  lines  must  after  all  have  considerably  outflankt  a  pha- 
lanx of  the  normal  number  of  the  above-mentioned  tactitians, 
supposing  equal  intervals  between  the  divisions.  For  accord- 
ing to  the  numerical  proportions  prevailing  in  all  ancient 
institutions,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that,  while  the  Mace- 
donian array  was  sixteen  men  deep,  the  Boman  one  had 
originally  ten  members  in  centuries  of  thirty  men:  three 

***  In  opponng  the  phalanx,  the  maniples  of  the  hartafen  undoahtedly 
marcht  into  the  intenrals,  which  they  otherwise  onlj  covered  tiU  their 
time  had  come. 

*  Qnischard'a  conjecture,  that  the  triarians  were  chieflj  destined  to 
ward  off  the  cayahy,  is  exceedingly  prohable:  bat  thej  might  be  employed 
no  less  Qseftilljr  in  affording  protection  to  the  hastates  and  piincipes  in 
rallying. 

**  The  peltasts  also. 
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in  firont  by  ten  in  depth.  This  depth  also  occurs  at  a  later 
time  as  the  usual  one,  although  not  as  the  only  rule,  as 
indeed  I  do  not  doubt,  that,  when  the  number  of  tribes 
i^ain  increast  firom  twenty  upwards,  no  anxious  care  was 
taken  to  bring  it  about  by  force.  In  the  war  against 
Pyrrhus,  although  the  number  of  tribes  was  thirty-three 
at  that  time,  this  depth  undoubtedly  existed  as  a  rule. 

Now  the  only  mystery  is,  why  a  tactic,  which  does  not 
admit  the  effects  of  masses  at  all,  did  not  regard  such  a 
depth  as  a  useless  extravagance;  nay,  how  it  was  com- 
patible with  the  Roman  mode  of  fighting  a  battle,  which 
depended  upon  the  missile  and  the  sword.  Although  the 
second  Une  in  an  army  drawn  up  in  the  quincunx  may  have 
been  able  to  take  its  aim  and  throw  the  pila  into  the 
enemy's  ranks,  yet  it  was  only  possible  for  the  subsequent 
lines  in  case  those  in  &ont  stoopt  down  upon  their  knees: 
the  hindmost  could  not  make  use  of  these  weapons  at  all, 
inasmuch  as  the  tenth  line  stood  no  less  than  fifty-four  feet 
backwards  from  the  firont.  But  the  sword  was  still  more 
than  the  pilum  the  real  weapon,  and  this  could  not  be  used 
at  all  against  the  enemy  except  by  the  first  line:  those  who 
stood  behind  would  therefore  have  been  quite  useless,  until 
the  first  was  thrust  down;  and  the  latter  would  have  been 
obliged  to  bear  alone  the  exhaustion  of  a  single  combat.  I 
do  not  know  whether  any  one  has  proposed  to  himself  the 
solution  of  this  mystery:  no  passage  of  the  writers  affi>rd8 
any  help:  and  whoever  has  endeavoured  to  represent  to 
himself  a  Boman  battle,  must  wonder  above  all  things,  if 
he  seeks  explanation  only  firom  what  is  vrritten,  why  the 
decision  did  not  actually  follow  in  a  moment,  as  soon  as  the 
pila  had  been  thrown  by  the  first  lines,  and  the  fight  with 
the  swords  had  begun.  It  is  quite  inconceivable,  why  the 
Bomans,  who  arranged  everything  so  practically,  should 
not  have  come  to  our  battle-array  of  three  lines,  which 
would  have  afforded  them  such  great  advantages  by  out- 
flanking the  enemy.  But  as  it  is  a  fact  that  the  troops 
were  not  drawn  up  with  a  narrow  fix>nt,  the  solution  must 
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lie  in  a  peculiarity  not  mentioned  by  the  writers;  and  this 
shews  itself  as  soon  as  one  undertakes  the  task  of  making 
an  infantry  equipt  and  drawn  up  in  this  way,  available  in 
the  whole  measure  of  its  power;  and  its  agreement  with  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  divisions  of  the  Boman  in- 
&ntry^  and  of  the  movements  of  its  parts,  lead  us  to 
conclude^  that  another  solution  must  probably  have  been 
overlookt. 

The  intrinsic  superiority  of  the  Serjeants  over  the  other 
soldiers,  upon  which  so  much  depended  in  the  Greek  tactic, 
did  not  exist  among  the  Romans  in  any  way:  every  soldier 
had  to  be  equally  well  trained  in  order  to  stand  in  the 
firont,  and  it  was  only  the  firont-line  that  was  of  import- 
ance.^^ When  therefore  the  first  line  bad  hurled  its  pila, 
it  probably  stept  back  between  those  who  stood  behind  it, 
and  two  steps  forward  restored  the  firont  nearly  to  its  first 
position;  a  movement,  which  on  account  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  quincunx  could  be  executed  without  losing  a 
moment.  Thus  one  line  succeeded  the  other  in  the  front 
till  it  was  time  to  draw  the  swords;  nay,  when  it  was  found 
expedient,  the  lines  which  had  already  been  in  the  firont, 
might  repeat  this  change,  since  the  stores  of  pila  were 
surely  not  confined  to  the  two,  which  each  soldier  took 
with  him  into  battle. 

The  same  change  must  have  taken  place  in  fighting 
with  the  sword,  which,  when  the  same  tactic  was  adopted 
on  both  sides,  was  anything  but  a  confused  mel^;  on  the 
contrary  it  was  a  series  of  single  combats.  If  the  phalanx 
prest  onward^  the  Roman  sword-fighters,  it  is  true^  could 
not  change  their  places  before  the  points  of  the  lances;  but 
when  matters  came  so  far,  they  were  obliged  to  retreat  to 
more  favourable  ground ;  and  this  opportunity  of  taking  a 
position,  where  the  phalanx  was  obliged  to  abandon  its 

'"  Polybius  compaies  the  power  of  the  phalanx,  to  the  sharp  edge, 
which  is  prest  into  a  thing  by  a  weight, — to  an  axe:  —  the  efficiency 
of  the  Bonian  battle-array  is,  according  to  the  same  comparison,  to  be 
regarded  like  the  power  of  a  rasor. 
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pursuit,  was  offeied,  wherever  the  ground  was  in  any  way 
broken.^^  In  this  lay  the  weakness  of  the  phalanx,  which 
Polybius  places  in  such  clear  light:  whether  it  marcht  on 
in  separate  spires,  with  open  intervals,  or  prest  together  in 
one  mass. 

That  Pyrrhus  did  not  deceive  himself  respecting  the 
two  military  systems,  is  indeed  very  certain:  he  admired 
that  of  the  Bomans,  when  he  first*  saw  it.  After  the 
Italicans  had  joined  him,  he  drew  up  cohorts  and  phalangite 
spires  alternately'^,  and  thus  endeavoured  to  combine  the 
advantages  of  the  two;  unless  his  principal  object  was  to 
distribute  the  foreiners  and  have  them  immediately  in  his 
power.  Even  if  he  had  decidedly  preferred  the  military 
system  of  the  Italicans,  he  was  &r  too  intelligent  to  force  it 
upon  his  Epirots,  and  to  turn  veteran  soldiers^  excellent  in 
their  way,  into  discouraged  and  awkward  recruits. 

As  the  Bomans  had  nothing  equal  to  oppose  to  the 
Cretan  bowmen,  so  also  they  were  &r  inferior  in  cavalry. 
Pyrrhus  had  Thessalian  horsemen,  either  lent  him  by 
another  king,  or  raised  by  himself  as  master  of  the  country. 
The  Boman  cavalry  at  that  time  had  still  the  same  defects 
undoubtedly,  which  Polybius  describes  it  to  have  had  in 
its  earlier  condition'^,  and  of  which  it  only  got  rid  through 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  Greek  arms:  it  had  bad 
pikes  and  inefficient  shields:  and  even  had  there  been  no 
elephants^  it  would  not  have  been  able  to  protect  its  infantry 
against  the  enemy *s  cavalry. 

"*  Thai  the  change  of  the  lines  as  described  abore  was  hy  no  means 
impracticable,  as  it  has  appeared  to  some  to  whom  I  stated  it,  but  that 
in  the  absence  of  the  deafening  noise  of  gunpowder  it  cannot  have  had 
eren  anj  difficulty  with  well-trained  troops,  is  the  opinion  of  a  man  of 
experience  in  these  matters. 

*  Polybins,  xvm.  11.  "  vi.  25.  3,  foil. 
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THE  WAR  WITH  PYRRHUS. 


?Y  HEN  all  the  troops  and  transport-vessels  were  as- 
sembled^ which  had  come  firom  Tarentum,  the  king  hastened 
to  embark,  although  the  stormy  season  of  the  year  was  not 
yet  over:  and  scarcely  had  the  fleet  set  sail,  when  a  storm 
broke  out  from  the  north,  which  cast  most  of  the  ships  upon 
the  wide  sea,  drove  many  upon  the  beach,  and  sunk  several. 
Pyrrhus  himself  scarcely  escaped  alive  from  the  shipwreck, 
and  arrived  at  Tarentum  with  an  insignificant  force.  Now 
the  king  allowed  the  Tarentines  to  act  as  they  pleased, 
imtil  the  ships  which  the  storm  had  spared,  were  collected 
near  Tarentum:  but  when  his  troops  were  assembled,  he 
laid  claim  to  dictatorial  power^  without  which  the  objects  of 
the  Tarentines  could  be  no  more  attained,  than  he  himself 
could  exist  with  his  honour  and  his  army.  It  was  not  the 
Tarentines  alone  who  refiised  to  engage  in  military  service, 
but  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Greek  towns  of  that  time  did 
the  same,  since  it  had  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  become 
the  calling  of  the  soldiery:  and  if,  which  rarely  happened,  a 
civic  militia  was  employed,  things  went  on  lamentably:  but 
in  the  phalanx  every  one  was  useful  who  had  strong  limbs;  if 
Pyrrhus  was  to  make  any  use  of  the  population  of  Tarentum 
for  the  infantry,  it  was  necessary  to  have  them  levied  and 
enrolled  among  his  foot-soldiers,  and  he  had  to  fill  up  im- 
mediately the  gaps  which  had  arisen  in  consequence  of  the 
shipwreck.  This  was  something  unexpected:  a  rich  and 
free  people  would  like  to  carry  on  war  by  paying  for  it; 
if  this  can  be  done  and  it  does  not  touch  their  territory, 
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the  excitement  does  not  appear  to  be  purchast  more  dearlj, 
than  another^  though  less  stirring,  spectacle.  When  the 
£pirot  officers  conducted  their  levies  without  regard  to  any- 
thing but  bodily  ability,  the  unwarlike  youth  attempted  to 
flee  from  the  city:  but  the  king  ordered  the  gates  to  be 
guarded  by  his  own  troops.  The  rude  and  unbridled  con- 
duct of  the  soldiers  quartered  in  the  town,  and  especially 
of  the  body-guards,  who  could  not  be  restrained  at  that 
time  by  any  military  discipline  even  in  a  friendly  country, 
caused  well  founded  indignation:  and  wherever  the  citizens 
met  together,  they  gave  way  to  complaints  and  murmurs. 
The  Lacedaemonian  colony  had  still  preserved  at  least  the 
name  of  the  syssitia.^^  These  meetings  and  all  festivities 
were  forbidden:  the  theatre  was  closed,  and  accordingly 
the  assemblies  of  the  people  suspended:  on  the  other  hand 
the  young  were  ordered  to  practise  warlike  exercises  in  the 
gymnama,  instead  of  idle  gymnasdc  sports.  And  in  order 
to  prevent  any  conspiracy  from  breaking  out,  while  he 
should  be  in  the  field,  he  found  various  pretexts  for  sending 
the  leading  men  to  Epirus;  open  force  he  did  not  employ. 

The  Romans,  among  other  cares,  were  also  engaged  by 
the  difficulty,  as  to  the  means  of  performing  the  prescribed 
ceremonies  of  renunciation,  one  of  which  was  the  hurl- 
ing of  a  spear  upon  the  hostile  territory:  since  without 
their  observance  it  seemed  sinful  to  exercise  hostilities. 
The*  means  by  which  this  scruple  was  got  over,  is  charac- 
teristic of  such  a  worship  of  the  letter:  an  Epirot  deserter 
was  obliged  to  purchase  a  piece  of  land,  which  for  the  sake 
of  the  ceremony  was  regarded  as  Epirus.^  Hereupon 
Laevinus^  led  the  army  into  Lucania,  in  order  not  to  wait 
for  the  attack  of  Pyrrhus  and  his  allies;  and  as  the  king 

*"  Appian,  Samn.  Exc.  yiu.  p.  69. 

"  SenrinB  on  Ma.  iz.  43. 

**  That  he  is  called  Albinns  in  the  mannacripts  of  Plutarch,  is,  I 
think,  by  no  means  a  slip  of  the  pen;  the  mistake  may  have  come  from 
Hiercmymas. 
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had  not  yet  marclit  into  the  field,  the  Romans  conquered  a 
fortified  place;  a  detachment^  which  remained  behind  there 
and  ravaged  the  country,  prevented  the  Lucanians  firom 
imiting  with  Pyrrhus,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Samnites 
were  undoubtedly  detained  by  Barbula  the  consul  of  the 
previous  year.***  Laevinus  too  found  himself  strong  enough 
to  send  the  eighth  legion  of  Campanians  under  Decius 
JubeUius  to  Bhegium,  which  was  then  the  only  one  of  the 
Italiete  towns  that,  for  reasons  unknown  to  us,  supported 
the  Romans:  it  must  also  have  been  of  great  concern  to 
the  Romans,  to  render  the  communication  between  the 
Siciliots  and  Pyrrhus  difficult. 

Pyrrhus  sought  to  avoid  a  battle  until  he  was  joined  by 
the  allies.  He  wrote  to  the  consul,  and  demanded  to  be 
accepted  as  arbitrator  respecting  the  complaints  of  Rome 
against  the  Tarentines,  declaring,  that  he  should  know  how 
to  compel  the  latter  to  satisfy  the  Romans:  he  added,  that 
he  was  ready  to  wait  ten  days  for  an  answer.^  Laevinus 
replied,  that  the  king  himself  must  first  atone  for  having 
come  to  Italy:  but  that  words  were  superfluous,  as  father 
Mars  would  judge  between  them.  He  ordered  a  spy  that 
had  been  taken,  to  be  led  through  his  army  which  was 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  allowed  him  to  depart  in 
safety,  and  invited  Pjnrrhus  to  come  himself  and  see. 

The  same  object  guided  the  movements  of  both  gene- 
rals. The  armies  met  on  the  Siris  between  Pandosia  and 
Heraclea:  himger  would  have  compelled  the  Romans  to 
break  up  firom  their  encampment,  if  the  battle  was  defer- 
red, and  hence  the  consul  endeavoured  to  force  it  He 
encouraged  his  soldiers,  who  were  cast  down  by  the  fiune 

***  For  the  history  of  this  war  I  shall  quote  neither  Zonaras  nor  Platarch, 
80  far  as  the  events  are  related  chronologically:  the  former  would  leave  ns 
▼eiy  little  to  be  vrisht  for,  if  he  did  not  pass  oyer  the  names  of  places, 
which  may  have  been  quite  unknown  to  him. 

**  Dionysius,  £xc  xvii.  15,  folL  I  see  no  reason  for  doubting,  that 
the  king  wrote  with  this  intention;  although  the  letter  which  we  read, 
resembles  a  rhetorical  iabrication. 
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of  Pyrrhus  and  the  terrour  of  his  elephants.  The  riyer 
divided  the  two  armies;  the  Epirot  corps,  stationed  oppo- 
site the  Roman  camp,  prevented  the  passage,  until  the 
Roman  cavalry^  which  had  crost  the  river  higher  up  unob- 
served, attackt  its  rear,  and  gave  the  infimtry  an  opportu- 
nity of  passing  over  to  the  hostile  bank.  Pyirhus  himself 
now  led  his  cavalry  against  that  of  the  Romans,  which 
stood  the  contest  gloriously  against  a  much  miperiour 
force:  a  daring  Frentanian  captain ^^  threatened  the  king's 
life,  and  paid  the  penalty  with  his  own:  but  as  the  cavalry 
did  not  succeed^  the  king  led  forward  the  phalanx.  If  the 
king  was  killed,  the  war  was  decided;  the  helmet  and  mili- 
tary cloak  of  the  Aeacid  became  fittal  to  Megacles,  one  of 
his  commanders;  the  Epirots  shared  the  mistake  of  the 
Romans,  when  they  beheld  the  royal  spoils  in  the  ranks  of 
the  enemy,  and  would  have  fled  fix>m  the  field  of  battle,  if 
Pyrrhus  had  not  made  himself  known.  The  battle  was 
continued  inde&tigably:  seven  times  did  both  parties  ad- 
vance and  retreat  alternately:  the  consul  hoped  to  break  in 
upon  their  rear  with  his  horse;  but  the  Thessalian  cavalry 
had  again  assembled,  and  the  elephants  which  had  hitherto 
been  kept  away  firom  the  fight,  opened  them  a  passage. 
Horse  and  man  fled  afirighted  at  the  sight  fix>m  the  fury  of 
these  monsters,  whom  they  had  never  beheld  and  supposed 
to  be  irresistible;  the  Thessalians  avenged  the  humiliation 
they  had  suflered  in  the  forenoon;  the  flight  of  the  cavalry 
carried  away  the  legions  also,  and  perhaps  no  one  would 
have  escaped,  had  not  the  fury  of  a  wounded  elephant 
turned  upon  its  own  men  and  checkt  the  pursuit.  The 
remains  of  the  Roman  army  fled  back  over  the  Siris,  the 
night  which  had  commenced  saved  them^,  the  conquerors 

"^  In  Plutarch  Oplaciu,  in  Floras  ObfiidioB,  in  Dionysiiis    Oblacof 
Ynlsiniiis. 

"  It  was  also  a  maxim  with  P/rrfans,  nerer  to  pnnae  a  defeated 
enemy  to  the  nttermoat.  This  was  scareelj  the  triyial  prudence,  of 
not  driving  an  enemy  to  despair:  just  as  little  was  it  the  senseless 
view,  which  regards  eveiy  action  of  a  campaign  as  a  separate  military 
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took  the  camp  without  resistance:  no  battle  could  be  lost 
more  decisively.  When  Laeyiuus  had  collected  the  fiigi- 
tives,  he  led  them  to  an  Apulian  town:  Zonaias  does  not 
mention  its  name,  but  it  can  <mly  have  been  Venuina, 
whose  incomparable  advantages  &r  offensive  and  defimsive 
wars  in  these  districts  were  quite  veriEed  heie.  Without 
such  a  fortress,  with  a  &ithful  and  powerful  population,  the 
defeated  armj  would  have  been  totally  annihilated:  now  it 
might  unite  itself  with  the  army  which  k^  Samnium  in 
check:  there  was  now  indeed  nothing  to  joevent  the  Sam- 
nites  and  Lucanians  firom  joining  the  conqueror. 

On  the  foUowing  day  the  king  visited  the  field  of 
battle.  Although  his  life  had  past  in  war  upon  war,  yet, 
according  to  the  system  of  warfare  at  that  time,  he  had 
seen  very  few  battles  in  the  open  field,  and  the  day  of 
Ipsus  itself  had  perhaps  not  been  so  bloody:  he  admired 
the  Roman  ranks,  which  in  an  unequal  contest  with  the 
sarissae  had  fidlen  even  where  they  had  retreated,  without 
turning  their  back: — ''  With  such  eoldiersi"  he  exclaimed, 
'*  the  world  would  be  mine:  and  it  would  belong  to  the 
Eomans,  if  I  were  their  general."  In  his  army  the  flower 
of  the  officers  and  soldiers  had  fallen:  *^one  more  such 
victory,"  he  replied  to  those  who  congratulated  him,  "  and 
I  return  home  to  Epirus  alone."  He  proposed  to  the 
captive  Romans  to  serve  und«r  him:  he  still  reooUacted 
too  much  of  the  Macedonian  and  Greek  customs  in  war, 
where  usually,  as  in  the  thirty  years'  war,  the  greater  part 
of  the  prisoners,  who  were  hired  mercenaries,  entered  the 


game,  which  la  safficientlj  gained  when  an  enemy  is  driven  from  hif 
position:  it  was  rather  the  consequence  of  that  carelenneas,  which  is 
indifferent  about  dispersing  the  defeated  completely,  in  the  confidence 
of  conquering  always  as  soon  as  it  comes  to  a  batUe.  It  is  by  no 
means  a  solitary  case  in  history,  that  generals  who  made  excellent  nse 
of  the  day  after  the  victory,  neglected  in  the  evening  to  complete  the 
defeat  of  the  enemy:  and  this  moreover  has  been  done  by  generals  who 
did  not  gain  the  victory  unexpectedly,  and  who  nevertfaekes  did  not 
keep  some  troops  fresh. 
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ranks  of  the  victor:  none  did  it^^:  Pyrrhos  honored  them 
and  had  their  fetters  taken  from  them.  He  ordered  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  Romans,  without  waiting  for  the  humi- 
liating proposals  of  the  conquered,  to  be  burnt  and  buried 
like  his  own:  hence,  while  the  statements  of  the  dead  in 
other  cases  can  hardly  ever  be  any  thing  else  than  arbi- 
trary estimates,  imworthy  of  all  consideration,  Hieronymus 
who  had  before  him  the  king's  memoirs,  might  here  indeed 
know  the  numbers,  when  he  stated  the  loss  of  the  Romans 
at  7000,  and  that  of  the  conquerors  at  less  than  4000. 
The  incomparably  greater  numbers  of  the  Roman  annalists^ 
on  the  other  hand,  deserve  no  more  credit,  than  similar 
ones  which  Livy  mentions,  not  only  from  the  earliest  times, 
where^  whoever  gives  any  thing  rather  detailed,  appears  as 
a  fabler,  but  also  at  those  times,  where  a  contemporary  and 
careful  history  was  not  wanting,  and  which  invented  with 
equal  audacity  as  the  earlier  ones  he  had  copied  from  Va- 
lerius of  Antium  and  similar  writers^:  hence  even  the 
statement,  that  twenty-two  standards  were  lost,  and  that 
1210  footsoldiers  and  802  horsemen  were  taken  prisoners, 
however  unsuspicious  it  may  appear,  cannot  be  considered 
in  any  way  certain.  To  the  allies  he  gave  a  part  of  the 
spoils:  a  part  which  had  been  selected,  he  dedicated  in  the 
temple  of  Zeos  at  Tarentum  with  the  inscription^  which 
was  o&Bsive  to  the  Taientines: 

The  men  unoonqner'd  once, — O,  best  Ol^pum  Tatimrl 
Thoee  I  in  battle  oonqner'd,  and  those  too  conqner'd  me.^' 

The  consequences  of  the  victory  were  extraordinary. 

**  Dion.  fr.  41.  p.  19.  I  do  not  donbt  it  respecting  the  citizens  who 
had  the  complete  franchise;  —  single  exceptions  count  for  nothing,  as 
there  were  always  deserters; — of  the  Caerites  and  allies  no  one  will 
donbt  it,  when  so  manj  towns  rerolted.  Fyrrhas  too  probably  set  these 
free,  sjb  even  Hannibal  did,  who  did  not  care  like  Pyrrhos  aboot  winning 
the  heart. 

^  Orosins,  r7.  1,  has  unqnestionably  borrowed  them  from  lArji 
IMonysius  from  the  same  old  annalist,  bnt  Livy  past  oyer  the  estimate 
of  the  enemy's  loss. 

*^  Orosins  has  preserved  this  epigram  in  a  very  old  Latin  translation. 
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The  Italicans  united  their  armies  with  that  of  the  Epirots, 
and  many  Roman  subjects  broke  their  oaths.  Among  them 
were  the  Apulians,  for  whom  Pyrrhus  negociated  as  for  his 
allies,  although  some  towns  may  have  remained  faithful. 
The  Locrians  betrayed  the  Roman  garrison®**,  and  they 
probably  were  not  the  only  ones  who  allowed  themselves 
to  be  led  away.  The  commander  of  the  Campanian  legion^ 
Decius  Jubellius,  charged  the  inhabitants  of  Rhegium  with 
equal  treachery;  and  in  this  crisis  there  could  not  be  want- 
ing persons,  whose  letters  or  messages  condemned  them; 
the  soldiers  believed  their  lives  to  be  in  danger,  and  their 
thirst  for  plunder  scarcely  required  the  excuse  of  avenging 
themselves  on  traitors:  Rhegium  suffered  the  &te  of  a 
town  taken  by  storm:  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms 
were  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  women  and  children  made 
slaves.  The  offenders  soon  regarded  themselves  no  longer 
as  Romans,  and  omiting  with  their  Oscan  kinsmen,  the 
Mamertines,  who  had  taken  Messana  a  few  years  before 
in  the  same  way,  they  establisht  themselves  as  a  state^ 


namelj,  in  two  Satnrnuui  yenes,  the  former  of  wliieh  in  ax  feet 
seems  to  be  an  attempt  at  an  hexameter,  the  latter  at  the  shorter 
▼erae: 

Qoi  antehac  (I  antidhac)  inyicti  fuTere  riri,  pater  opdme  Olympi, 
Ho6  ego  in  pagna  yici,  yictosque  sam  ab  isdem. 

This  shews  that  JAvj  used  for  this  history  liatin  sources  which  were 
older  than  Ennios,  for  after  his  time  no  one  would  have  translated  a 
Greek  distich  otherwise  tlian  in  the  elegiac  metre.  The  author  of 
the  epigram  was  probably  Leonidas  of  Tarentum,  who  followed 
Pjrrhus  from  his  unfortunate  native  city,  and  composed  the  inscrip- 
tions upon  his  last  victories.  —  Orosius  expressly  refers  it  to  the  battle 
of  Heraclea;  otherwise  one  can  scarcely  conceive,  how  the  Epirot 
king  could  call  himself  here  partly  conquered,  however  much  he  may 
have  wisht  to  increase  the  glory  of  the  enemies  he  admired:  it  is 
incx>mparably  better  suited  to  the  battle  of  Asculum:  but  best  of  all 
to  the  time  which  he  spent  at  Tarentum  after  the  battle  in  the  Ant- 
sinian  plain. 

•*•  Justin,  xviii.  1. 
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despised  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  and  took  no  part  in  the 
war,  unless  it  toucht  their  own  territory. 

Pjrrhus  did  not  like  long  protracted  wars,  and  to  anni- 
hilate  Borne,  even  if  he  could  have  thought  it  practicable, 
could  not  have  been  his  intention.  He  wisht  for  a  speedy 
and  brilliant  peace;  it  was  his  maxim  to  try  every  thing 
that  persuasion  could  do,  before  deciding  ^e  matter  by 
arms.^"  The  present  circumstances,  and  the  dark  appre- 
hension of  a  general'revolt  of  her  subjects,  no  less  than  the 
reverses  she  had  already  suffered,  might  bend  Rome's 
obstinacy;  and  the  captivating  persuasiveness  of  his  firiend 
and  minister  Cineas  had  induced  more  towns  to  submit  to 
Pyrrhus,  than  his  arms  had  forced.  Cineas,  a  Thessalian, 
is  said  to  have  heard  Demosthenes;  and  with  an  active 
mind  the  early  and  personal  knowledge  of  a  great  man  has 
its  influence  upon  the  whole  life;  that  he  as  his  pupil  took 
him  for  his  model,  must  be  regarded  as  a  hasty  idea  of 
Plutarch's  since  forty-one  years  had  already  past  away 
since  the  death  of  the  orator:  and  the  means  which  his 
eloquence  could  make  use  of,  had  not  the  least  resem- 
blance to  the  thoughts  and  feelings,  by  which  Demosthenes 
inspired  or  shamed  his  audience.  But  his  mind  and  senti- 
ments were  worthy  of  his  model:  although  a  Thessalian, 
and  living  in  a  degenerate  age,  he  served  of  his  own  accord 
a  prince  of  a  different  country,  and  did  not  conceal  from 
him  his  best  feelings  and  thoughts:  and  they  were  indeed 
welcome  to  the  heart  of  his  royal  friend.  Some  of  the 
most  generous  resolutions,  which  will  for  ever  do  honour  to 
the  memory  of  Pyrrhus,  are  expressly  ascribed  to  Cineas; 
he  was  the  king's  good  genius,  whose  fortune  forsook  him 
at  the  time  when  Cineas  probably  died,  namely,  during  the 
expedition  to  Sicily;  from  that  time  history  speaks  no 
more  of  him,  but  of  unworthy  confidants  of  the  prince  who 
was  already  abandoned  to  his  evil  star:  his  &ir  days,  like 
his  happy  ones,  were  over. 

***  Poljaonit,  Ti.  6.  3. 
VOL.  III.  2  I 
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This  messenger  Pyrrhus  sent  to  Rome  with  proposals 
of  peace"**,  while  he  himself  collected  the  forces  of  the 
Italian  allies,  and  in  the  mean  time  did  not  press  the 
defeated  arm  j  of  the  Romans. 

Cineas  neglected  no  means  for  winning  the  heart.  To 
be  known  personally  and  bj  name,  was  demanded  bj  the 
▼anitj  of  the  most  insignificant  citizen  of  every  one  who 
claimed  his  favour:  on  the  day  after  his  arrival  Cineas 
saluted  all  the  senators  and  persons  of  distinction  by  their 
names.*^  If  there  is  any  foundation  for  the  assertion,  that 
day  after  day  past,  before  he  communicated  to  the  senate  the 


***  The  mntaal  embassies  in  this  war  past  oyer  into  a  living  nar- 
rative at  an  early  time,  whence  they  became  variooslj  embellisht,  and 
were  freely  workt  np.  Hence  a  part  of  our  historical  testimonies  places 
the  embassy  of  Cineas  after  that  of  Fabridns:  ^namely,  Zonaras, 
and  also  the  Epitome  of  Livy,  xiii.,  and  Entropins,  boUi  of  whom 
together  mnst  be  regarded  sjb  Livy:  —  while  Dionysins  (Exc.  XYm.  7. 
and  20.  V  ^  9^fios  it,inr^nn^la«ro  voi^ta  i/lfff^v},  Appian  (Samn. 
Exc  z.  p.  62.  folL)  and  Plutarch  (Fyrrh.  p.  394.  foil)  adopt  the  oppo- 
site order  of  events.  It  is  tme  these  may  be  traced  back  to  a  single 
authority:  Appian  may  here,  as  elsewhere,  only  have  abridged  Dio- 
nysins: and  Plutarch  likewise  had  him  before  his  eyes,  and  periiaps 
folbwed  him  alone,  although  he  knew  the  history  of  Hieronymiis- 
Bat  even  if  this  were  so,  the  presumption  of  genuine  historical  criti- 
cism is  in  faTonr  of  Dionybius  in  this  period:  he  consulted  and  exa- 
mined the  contemporary  Greek  historians  of  the  war,  Hieronymns, 
IMmaeus,  Proxenns,  nay  the  memoirs  of  Pyrrhus  himself;  which  one 
can  scarcely  suppose  of  Livy:  who,  though  we  cannot  know  the  Csct, 
may  perhaps  have  even  pointed  out  the  deviation  of  a  part  of  the 
annalists,  as  in  Hannibal's  march  before  fiome,  where  the  instance  is 
dear  enough  how  little  pains  he  took  to  gain  a  decided  opinion. 
But  besides  the  more  auUientic  testimony,  internal  probahfli^  seems 
to  decide  for  this  succession  of  the  erents:  the  terms  after  the  fint 
campaign  had  fiEuled,  and  Pyrrhus  had  taken  np  his  winter-quarten 
at  Tarentum,  and  after  Etruria  had  concluded  peace,  would  hare  been 
ridiculous,  and  would  certainly  not  have  perplext  the  senate.  After 
the  first  battle  they  might  haye  been  accepted,  and  to  try  negodatioos 
was  the  system  of  Pyrrhus. — Similar  contradictions  of  the  annalists  among 
one  another  are  seen  in  regard  to  the  liberation  of  the  prisonen^  and 
especially  in  reference  to  the  traitor. 

«  Pliny,  H.  N.  TU.  34. 
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proposals  of  peace  which  he  brought  from  the  king,  it  can- 
not have  been  he  who  caused  the  dehty,  even  if  it  had  de- 
pended  upon  him  whether  he  should  have  an  audience  at  an 
earlier  or  a  later  time :  a  speedy  decision  was  of  great  import- 
ance to  Pyrrhus,  in  order  to  appear  before  Bome,  before 
Etruria  had  accepted  the  peace  ^^:  to  the  Romans  every  day 
of  delay  was  precious,  for  the  purpose  of  accelerating  this 
peace,  and  of  completing  the  legions  of  Laevinus  and  forming 
new  ones.  The  tends  of  peace  were  those  of  a  conqueror: 
that  peace  should  be  concluded  with  him  and  the  Tarentines 
that  the  independence  and  freedom  of  all  the  Greeks  in  Italy 
should  be  conceded,  and  that  the  Samnites,  Lucanians,  Brut- 
tians  and  Apulians  should  receive  back  all  that  the  Bomans 
had  taken  from  them.  Thus  the  Apulians  were  now  among 
the  enemies  of  the  Bomans:  the  Salentines  are  not  spoken  of, 
because  the  Bomans  had  conquered  nothing  from  them;  nor 
can  it  be  denied,  that  they  recognised  at  this  time  the  supre- 
macy of  Tarentum.^7     The  embassador  declared^  that  as  soon 


**  <nrtd8*r,—  &s  xal  im^iwovt  (robs  Tvffrp'Qhs)  wftovXdfioL  ZonanB 
(yiu.  4).  This  entirely  upsets  that  onworthj  stoxy,  which  he  alone 
gives,  that  Cineas  bought  oyer  the  distinguiaht  Bomans  by  presents:  a 
story,  which  the  caations  Dion  conld  not  have  adopted,  if  he  had  not 
deferred  the  embassy  to  the  time  of  the  winter-qaarters.  It  is  how- 
ever  obviously  invented,  in  order  to  oppose  by  the  daring  assertion 
of  the  very  contrary  the  celebrated  tale,  how  the  same  embassador 
was  humUedlby  the  refusal  to  accept  his  presents.  This  mode  of 
destroying  belief  in  definite  statements  of  virtuous  manners  and  cus- 
toms, which  is  not  unfrequent  even  in  contemporary  events,  may 
proceed  from  vice,  but  also  irom  an  honest  hatred  against  that  which 
appears  to  be  nothing  but  hypocrisy,  such  as  will  rise  in  an  abject 
age  even  in  a  heart  which  is  by  no  means  bad.  The  Parisian  philo- 
sophers under  Louis  XV.  judged  of  the  narratives  of  past  times,  aa 
Dion  did  under  Elagabalus,  and  as  most  of  them  were  certainly  far 
from  being  bad  men,  we  should  not  be  so  decisive  either  in  oondenming 
Dion« 

^  We  know  these  terms  only  from  Appian,  who  must  have  taken 
them  from  Dionysios:  and  their  correctness  wiU  not  be  doubted  by 
any  thinking  man.  In  substance  Entxopins  agrees  with  them:  ui 
partem  ItaXiae^  qmam  jam  amU  oceupaoerutt  obtmtrtU      The   senseless 

2l2 
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as  peace  should  be  concluded  on  these  tenns  the  prisoners 
would  be  set  free  without  lansom. 

Posterity  has  always  lookt  upon  these  events  with 
Roman  feelings:  and  no  one  is  likely  to  consider  it  con« 
ceivable,  how  such  proposals  could  be  made  and  listened 
to.  Even  in  the  age  of  Augustus  almost  every  one  pro- 
bably thought  the  former  foolishly  presumptuous^  and  the 
latter  disgraceful:  and  if  Dionysius  and  Livy®^  unques- 
tionably put  a  speech  into  the  mouth  of  Gineas,  which 
recalled  the  reader  from  declamatory  commonplaces  and 
imaginary  circumstances  to  the  true  state  of  things  at  that 
timCf  the  attempt  at  a  similar  representation  will  be  super- 
fluous only  to  a  small  number  of  my  readers:  the  spirit  of 
what  had  to  be  said,  in  order  to  render  the  proposals 
acceptable,  cannot  escape  us:  and  this  is  sufficient,  even  if 


statement  in  the  Epitome  xni,  that  Cineas  only  demanded  that  Tjnhn» 
should  be  receiyed  at  Rome,  in  order  to  negociate  in  person,  cannot 
therefore  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  lAyy:  — Plutarch's  account  (p.  394.  D,\ 
that  the  king  required  onlj  a  treaty  of  friendship  for  himself  and 
the  Tarentines,  and  then  offered  auxiliaries  for  the  sal^ugation  of 
the  rest  of  Italy,  has  arisen  from  the  silly  haughtiness  of  some  Roman 
annalist  Such  proposals  the  Romans,  unless  they  were  mad,  might 
have  rejected,  if  it  were  only  for  this  reason,  that,  if  the  conqueror, 
made  such  pusillanimous  demands,  there  could  be  no  fear  of  losing 
any  [thing  by  him.  The  manner  in  which  the  modems  bare  pieced 
together  the  history  of  Rome,  requires  in  general  no  notice:  but 
there  is  here  a  characteristic  example  in  Freinsheim,  of  the  way  in 
which  it  was  thought  that  aU  isolated  statements  mi^ht  be  pot 
together:  he  takes  the  conditions  from  Appian,  and  then  tacks  on  from 
Plutarch,  that,  if  these  were  accepted,  the  king  offered  his  assistance 
for  the  subjugation  of  the  rest  of  Italy.  Who  were  they  then  that  did 
not  already  obey»  with  the  exception  of  the  Pioentians  at  the  ntmost, 
if  the  south  as  far  as  the  liris  was  quite  separated? 

**  That  Diodoras,  to  whose  more  meagre  narrativQ  speeches  are 
forein,  gave  some  in  this  period,  is  dear  from  the  gnomes  extracted 
from  book  xzi;  a  few  of  them  are  plainly  to  be  referred  to  'Pynbni^  otfaen 
■eem  to  belong  to  the  debates  at  Rome  preTioua  to  the  declaration  of  war, 
or  to  those  at  Tarentum:  the  arrangement  must  be  entirely  rererst,  i^ 
what  the  idea  itself  might  otherwise  render  piobaUe^  some  of  then 
belonged  to  such  a  speeoh  of  dseac 
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what  we  must  bring  forward,  may  have  been  paat  over  by 
the  Greek  orator  as  clear  of  itself  at  the  time. 

"  Pyrrhus^"  Cineas  probably  said,  '*  makes  war  upon  the 
Romans  without  being  their  enemy.  It  is  an  ancient  cus- 
tom of  the  Epirots,  to  encoimter  danger,  not  only  for  their 
own  country,  but  also  for  their  friends  and  allies.^^  As 
an  Aeacid,  he  has  indeed  felt  called  upon  to  tiy  his 
strength  against  the  descendants  of  the  Trojans^,  but  in 
his  veins  also  flows  Trojan  blood,  and  what  has  called  him 
to  Italy  is  the  prayer  of  the  distrest,  to  which  no  Greek 
can  shut  his  ear,  nor  enquire  whether  they  are  in  fault. 
He  has  discharged  this  duty,  and  may  now  gratify  his  own 
desire  of  becoming  your  friend  and  ally,  after  previously 
satisfying  the  claims,  which  his  allies  justly  make  upon 
him.  For  this  reason  he  did  not  again  attack  the  defeated 
army,  and  the  advantages  which  an  immediate  progress 
would  have  secured  him^  were  of  less  importance  to  him 
than  the  opportunity  of  proving,  in  what  spirit  he  was  car- 
rying  on  war  against  you.^^  For  himself  he  demands 
nothing:  he  will  quit  Italy  forthwith:  he  is  satisfied 
with  glory;  and,  if  you  wish  it,  with  the  friendship  of  the 
Romans.  The  victory  which  he  has  gained,  not  by  stra- 
tagem and  accident,  but  by  the  open  struggle  of  a  whole 
day,  shews  that  he  need  not  fear  further  battles.  But 
luless  you,  afler  knowing  his  power,  fancy  that  you  can 
conquer  him  completely,  you  must  perceive  that  peace  is 
impossible,  unless  the  Tarentines  are  included  on  the  con- 
dition, that  all  which  has  past  shall  be  forgotten:  to  make 
any  concessions  on  this  point,  and  not  to  stipulate  for  the 
independence  of  all  the  Italietes  his  honour  will  not  permit 
him.  The  granting  of  this  independence  will  more  dis- 
please the  Lucanians  and  Bruttians^  against  whom  you 
have  protected  the  Italietes.  The  restoration  to  the  Ita- 
licans  of  every  thing  they  have  lost,  is  a  condition  of  which, 

*^  Diodonup  zxn.  eze.  1.  ^  PftnwmiM,  Attic,  e.  12. 

'I  Appian,  Samnit.  x.  p.  62.  c  70.  folL 
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the  king  would  willingly  soften  the  harshness  for  you,  but 
he  was  invited  under  the  promise  of  effecting  this,  if  vic- 
tory should  favour  him;  and  he  cannot  depart  from  it, 
without  forfeiting  the  honour  of  his  word,  nay  without 
confirming  the  suspicion,  which  his  desire  to  be  the  fiiend 
of  the  Romans  already  excites,  namely,  that  it  is  his  inten- 
tion to  break  and  weaken  the  Italicans  and  then  rule  over 
them  as  his  subjects;  perhaps  even  to  abandon  them  again 
to  you  as  the  price  of  your  co-operation  in  his  wars  beyond 
the  sea.  In  unfortunate  times  it  is  the  greatest  mark  of 
wisdom,  to  choose  an  unavoidable  evil  quickly  and  reso- 
lutely, if  struggling  against  &te  cannot  avert  it,  but 
compels  us  at  last^  when  our  strength  is  exhausted,  to 
accept  a  much  worser.  The  terms,  which  Pyrrhus  now 
proposes,  and  which  seem  unacceptable  to  some,  he  will, 
though  with  the  same  desire  of  becoming  the  firiend  of 
Rome,  not  be  able  to  offer  you  in  a  few  days.  All  peoples 
and  towns,  which  have  shewn  either  now  or  before,  how  - 
indignantly  they  endure  the  municipal  rights  that  have 
been  forced  upon  them,  and  whose  hostages  are  retained, 
Praenestines  and  Hemicans,  A^quians  and  Sabines,  nay 
Oapua  herself,  will  greet  him  as  their  deliverer;  and 
whatsoever  places  he  may  receive  into  his  alliance,  com- 
pelled by  your  obstinacy,  will  then  be  entitled  to  the 
same  protection  from  him,  which  now  &Ils  heavily  upon 
you  to  the  advantage  of  the  'Italian  allies.  Before  the 
month  is  over,  the  king  may  be  encampt  with  his  whole 
force  before  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  outside  the  walls 
every  thing  may  be  lost  to  you,  with  the  exception  of 
some  colonies,  the  fall  of  which  may  be  deferred  without 
fear.  Etruria,  which  has  repeatedly  called  in  the  most 
formidable  barbarians,  will  not  let  such  a  moment  slip 
for  rising  again  without  opening  its  country  to  the  bar- 
barians. Be  not  deceived:  the  hostages  you  have  obtained 
can  no  longer  secure  the  obedience  of  your  subjects. 
Pyrrhus  has  shewn  in  the    treatment  of  his    prisoners. 
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how  he  honours  you:  but  theee  prisonerd  will  a&swer 
for  the  life  and  fireedom  of  the  citizens  of  every  place, 
that  may  join  his  alliance.  Eight  hundred  knights  are 
in  his  power:  a  smaller  number  who  remained  as  host- 
ages after  the  defeat  of  Caudiiun,  had  almost  compelled 
you  to  ratify  the  peace.  Between  Romans  and  Epirots 
there  is  neither  usage  nor  treaty,  by  which  the  king  is 
bound  to  a  ransom.  He  is  at  liberty  to  deal  with  diem 
as  he  pleases;  that  they  are  not  slaves,  whose  lives  might 
be  taken  away  at  any  moment-  imder  torture,  they  owe 
to  his  generosity,  to  his  belief  in  a  peace  honorable  to 
the  Romans  from  the  very  circumstances  that  he  so  seeks 
it  If  he  had  not  such  an  overwhelming  military  force, 
if  he  had  with  an  equal  one  so  many  hostages,  he  might 
expect  a  peace  such  as  he  would  dictate:  if  he  had  not 
these  prisoners,  yet  his  victory  and  his  forces  would  lead 
him  to  the  gates  of  Rome,  although  some  places  trembling 
for  their  hostages,  might  not  venture  to  declare  in  hia 
favour.  Any  other  enemy  but  Pyrrhus  would  conclude 
peace,  only  on  condition  that  such  security  were  given 
him:  Pyrrhus,  like  their  relatives,  will  hail  the  day,  when 
he  can  restore  them  to  their  friends,  without  receiving  any 
ransom  for  the  freedom  of  such  worthy  warriors." 

Kow  after  Cineas  had  left  the  curia,  and  the  senate 
began  discussing  his  proposals,  days  past  by  in  constant 
meetings  without  their  coming  to  a  decision :  few  had  any 
other  expectations  for  the  future  than  those  he  had  ex- 
prest,  but  they  had  not  the  resolution,  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  utter  ruin,  to  descend  of  their  own  accord 
from  the  highth,  upon  which  alone  every  one  had  been 
accustomed  to  think  that  the  existence  of  his  country 
stood.  But  such  barriers  fall,  as  soon  as  persons  come 
to  ask,  whether  such  impossibilities  are  also  rational: 
and  matters  had  come  to  such  a  point,  that  the  fortune 
of  Pyrrhus  would  have  conferred  upon  him  the  most  un- 
heard of  favours,  had  not  Appius  Claudius,  who  was  blind 
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and  lame  and  kept  away  from  the  senate^,  heard  of 
the  resolution  the  republic  was  going  to  take.  He  had 
himself  carried  across  the  forum  in  a  litter;  and  when 
he  had  been  carried  up  the  steps  of  the  senate-house, 
his  sons  and  sons-in-law  received  him,  and  led  by  them 
and  held  upright,  he  reacht  his  long  vacant  seat,  from 
which  he  spoke  somewhat  to  the  following  effect  ^^: 

*'  I  first  praj  to  Jupiter,  the  Be9t  and  the  Greatest,  and 
to  the  other  gods,  under  whose  protection  are  this  city  and 
the  Koman  people,  the  Quirites,  that  they  will  allow  my 
words  to  be  of  advantage  to  the  state.^  Many  things 
have  often  increast  the  sorrow  I  feel  on  account  of  my 
blindness,  and  the  more  years  elapse,  the  less  does  recol* 
lection  make  amends  for  it;  a  generation  is  growing  up 
in  my  own  house,  as  it  is  among  my  fellow-citizens,  whoee 
features  1  have  never  seen;  and  of  those  who  are  dearest 
to  me  I  only  know,  that  they  are  no  longer  the  same  as  I 
remember  them.  The  city  is  becoming  embellisht  with 
splendid  buildings  and  statues:  I  know  them  not:  and 
when  triumphs  went  up  to  the  capitol,  it  was  denied  me 
to  enjoy  in  full  measure  the  best  pleasure  of  old  age; 

"^  One  might  be  inclined  to  suppose  with  Ulpian  I.  u  de  pottuUntdo^ 
that  he  had  been  excluded  on  account  of  his  blindness:  that  mutilation 
excluded  from  magistracies,  is  indeed  certain;  but  this  xegulation  has 
probably  onlj  reference  to  sacrifices  and  could  not  apply  to  senators: 
the  blind  man,  who  did  not  see  his  adTersarj  in  a  ctmrt  ofjysHce,  could  cer- 
tainly not  use  the  formula;  and  this  was  probably  the  only  reason,  why  he 
could  not  postulate. 

**  The  speech  of  Appius  was  preserved ;  one  can  easily  conceive  that 
Cicero  left  it  to  parsons  curious  in  such  matters  (Brut  16.  (61.)  ): 
it  may  indeed  have  borne  the  same  relation  to  his  own  speeches,  as  a 
sepulchral  inscription  of  the  Scipios  to  an  epigram  of  CatuUus:  and 
there  is  all  the  less  reason  why  an  attempt  to  restore  its  meaning  should 
seem  too  bold  an  undertaking.  The  form  in  which  Dionysius  represented 
it,  may  be  perceived  from  Appian  and  Plutarch,  whose  common  model 
is  unequivocal:  but  very  little  of  it  appears  to  be  derived  from  an  old 
Latin  originaL 

**  Such  a  prayer  formed  the  beginning  of  every  old  Roman  speech  down 
to  the  time  of  the  Gracchi:  Servius  on  Aen.  zi.  301. 
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namely,  to  behold  in  full  measure^  'with  what  greater 
magnificence  than  was  possible  in  the  days  of  our  vigour, 
possessing  as  we  did  inferiour  power,  our  country  appears 
on  the  higher  summit  to  which  we  have  raised  it.^^  But 
now  I  thank  the  gods^  that  they  have  allowed  the  light  of 
these  eyes  to  become  extinct,  that  they  have  not  seen  in 
the  forum  and  within  these  walls  the  embassador  of  a 
king  who  has  conquered  us;  that  they  have  not  seen, 
how  you  exchange  salutations  and  shake  hands  with  your 
future  friend  and  ally;  nor  will  soon  be  obliged  to  see 
your  new  friends,  the  Greek  king  and  the  Tarentiaes, 
when  together  with  you  they  present  on  the  Capitol  thank- 
offerings  and  donations  on  accoimt  of  their  victory  over 
you.  Would  that  I  were  deaf  as  well  as  blind,^  so 
that  I  should  not  be  obliged  to  hear^  how  so  many  among 
you  strive  to  defend  as  true  the  crafty  assertions  of  the 
enemy*s  embassador,  and  are  enraged  against  those  as 
noxious  advisers,  who  only  think  and  vote  as  our  fitthers 
have  taught  us,  and  as,  no  long  time  ago,  the  most 
cowardly  would  have  blusht  not  to  express  himself! 
How  is  it  that  your  souls  have  bent  thus,  -which  for- 
merly stood  upright  in  every  storm?*'  You  are  speak- 
ing of  peace;  but  is  there  no  one  among  you,  who  ho- 
nestly deceives  himself,  that  it  is  submission!  This  is 
the  fulfilment  of  those  prophecies,  which  were  repeated 
as  often  as  one  right  afler  another  was  taken  away  firom 
us  patricians,  that  the  tree  election  from  among  the  flower 
of  a  much  larger  number  of  equal  citizens  would  place  the 
most  trustworthy  at  the  head  of  the  government.     Such 

■^  He  who  does  not  feel  eqnal  joy,  when  he  tees  in  his  old  age  his 
own  science  hastening  onward  with  increast  rapidity,  either  cannot 
eaj  to  himself,  that  he  has  accelerated  its  progress, — or  he  has  oatlived 
himself. 

**  Plutarch  and  Appian. 

"f  Quo  Yobis  mantes,  recte  qnae  stare  solehant 
Antehac,  donentes  sese  flezere? 

Bnnhis,  from  this  same  speech. 
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pusillanimitj  was  unheard-of,  when  tKe  curule  throne  was 
occupied  by  our  houses  alone.  When  we  were  at  liberty 
to  determine,  whether  we  should  defer  our  vengeance 
against  the  Tarentines,  until  we  could  take  it  to  our 
satisfaction  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  their  crime; 
when  the  thoughtless  Greeks  alone  could  have  deceived 
themselves  about  our  forbearance,  but  still  in  the  belief, 
that  the  recollection  of  what  had  taken  place  might  die 
away,  provided  they  did  not  march  into  the  field  against 
us,  nor  give  any  substantial  support  to  the  Sabellians, 
and  much  less  invite  the  Epirot  king  to  Italy; — then 
we  and  the  people  felt,  that  no  Soman  could  breathe 
freely,  imtil  Tarentum  had  made  atonement.  And  should 
we  become  reconciled  with  them,  should  they  scornfully 
repeat  our  former  threats,  could  we  then  see  the  light 
of  day? 

**  The  honour  of  Pyrrhus  requires  him  to  deliver  the 
Greek  towns:  consequently  Neapolis  also  is  to  relinquish 
its  alliance  with  us,  and  join  the  Constant  friends  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Samnites,  and  indeed  fi:ee  as  equals  join 
equals:  and  the  Thurians,  who  to  be  sure  are  also 
Greeks,  whom  we  protected  against  the  Lucanians,  and 
who  are  now  exiles  &om  their  homes,  which  have  been 
plundered  and  laid  waste,  these  are  not  to  be  restored ! 

'*  How  &r  the  Italian  allies  of  Pyrrhus  will  extend  their 
claims  to  territories,  which  we  and  our  fathers  took  from 
them,  will  only  be  determined  by  their  equity  and  their 
feeling  for  &llen  greatness.  Luceria  and  Venusia  you 
will  be  obliged  to  surrender  to  them,  and,  you  may  be 
sure,  Sora  and  Fregellae  also,  the  possession  of  which 
your  &ther8  riskt  fifty  years  ago,  well  satisfied,  even  if 
a  war  should  break  out  in  consequence;  for  they  knew 
well,  that  the  condition  of  Italy  could  not  remain  as  it 
was,  and  also  that  it  could  not  be  changed  without  a  long 
and  most  severe  struggle.  Of  your  colonists  who  have 
lived  in  such  towns  for  any  time,  the  more  fortunate  will 
cultivate  the  fields  of  the  new  or  restored  proprietors  as 
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€nibject8  of  your  enemies,  the  rest  will  return  home  to  us  as 
beggars:  exiled  and  helpless  beggais  will  all  the  citizens  be^ 
who  cultivate  or  keep  their  cattle  upon  the  domain  land, 
which  has  been  taken  from  those  Italicans. 

''  These  &cts,  I  suppose,  no  one  conceals  from  himself, 
and  there  are  few  among  us,  whose  property  will  not  be 
curtailed  by  these  concessions:  but  your  simplicity  is  so 
great,  that  you  not  only  &ncy,  that  what  you  are  to  give 
up  cannot  possibly  be  saved,  but  also  believe  in  the  de- 
liision^  that  you  are  saving  the  rest  which  would  other- 
wise perish  in  the  universal  ruin.  Ask  Cineas  himself, 
who,  as  a  Greek,  is  said  to  be  an  honorable  man,  whether 
he  believes^  that  the  Samnites,  after  waiting  for  revenge 
for  forty-five  years,  will  think  themselves  compensated 
by  the  recovery  of  their  ancient  territories  ?  Whether  the 
desire  of  indemnifjring  themselves  for  so  many  places  as 
have  been  burnt  down,  for  so  many  deserts  as  our  wars 
have  left  in  their  country,  will  not  immediately  arise  in 
them  ?  Whether  they  will  not  then  offer  their  assist- 
ance to  every  discontented  people,  which  may  cast  off 
our  dominion  that  has  become  contemptible? — He  will 
probably  answer  you,  that  his  king  as  mediator  will  not 
permit  it.  Alas  the  degradation  of  hearing  such  words, 
which  no  one  in  my  days  would  have  thought  possible  I 
But  you  who  think  that  you  may  easily  govern  subjects, 
supported  by  the  fiiendship  of  the  prince  beyond  the  sea, 
like  an  Etruscan  town  under  your  protection,  do  not 
reckon  too  much  upon  it:  the  restless  man  will  be  called 
by  his  fortune  further  and  further,  and  his  mediation  will 
be  disregarded  by  those  who  well  know  that  he  will  not 
for  our  sakes  come  over  to  Italy  a  second  time.  Why 
should  he  weary  and  exhaust  himself  in  order  to  preserve 
you  ?  If  Rome  &lls,  the  bulwark  is  gone  which  drives 
the  wandering  swarms  of  Gauls  towards  the  East ;  and 
Pyrrhus  in  common  with  all  the  Macedonians  and  Greeks 
wishes  for  nothing  more  anxiously,  than  that  they  should 
pour  themselves  over  Italy. 
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*'  By  such  a  peace  we  give  up  in  one  day  the  con- 
quests of  forty-five  yean,  without  even  returning  to  the 
condition  in  which  we  were  before  that  time.  For  then 
the  Hernicans  were  our  firm  allies;  with  the  Aequians  and 
Sabines  we  lived  in  a  peace  that  had  lasted  for  many 
years;  deprived  of  their  territory,  with  the  recollections  of 
the  sufferings  of  war  still  fresh,  degraded  to  the  condition 
of  subjects,  they  bear  their  yoke  with  imdissembled  indig- 
nation; and  all  the  arms,  which  were  formerly  on  our  side, 
or  at  aU  events  not  opposed  to  us,  will  be  turned  against 
us,  as  soon  as  the  Italicans  have  risen  upon  our  ruin.  How 
long  can  Capua,  even  if  it  then  dreads  Samnium  more, 
continue  to  trust  in  our  Mien  star?  How  many  towns 
besides  will  not  rise  up  against  us? 

"  If  you  now  persevere  in  your  resistance,  all  those  will 
stand  by  you,  to  whom  your  soverainty  is  more  advantageous 
than  that  of  the  Samnites  or  of  Pyrrhus  himself:  the  Latins 
of  the  colonies,  the  Sabellians  who  are  in  a  voluntary  alli- 
ance with  you:  —  others,  who  will  remain  submissive  to 
you,  so  long  as  they  see  in  you  the  consciousness  of  your 
supremacy: — ^lastly  the  Carthaginians  are  ready  to  lend  you 
help,  that  the  forein  power  in  Italy  may  be  broken  before 
it  attempts  to  xeach  Sicily.  But  as  soon  as  you  have  sur- 
rendered yourselves,  they  will  make  their  own  terms:  to 
foreiners  your  safety  is  indifferent 

'^  We  went  with  thoughtless  rashness  to  oppose  an 
enemy,  against  whose  tactics  and  monsters  our  forces  were 
not  prepared  to  stand.  Even  if  this  new  enemy  had  not 
been  commanded  by  a  great  general,  our  forces  might  have 
been  conquered,  just  as  they  were  destroyed  by  the  Gauls 
the  first  time,  whom  we  have  beaten  so  often  since.  To 
perceive  what  is  useful,  to  recognise  what  is  better  in 
foreiners  and  to  adopt  it  ourselves,  is  the  advantage  of  our 
nation  above  all  others:  if  it  were  not  better  to  preserve 
our  perfection,  it  would  be  easy  to  adopt  that  of  the  enemy. 
We  have  no  want  of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms:  it  is  not 
difficult  to  make  use  in  the  field  of  the  suspected  as  well 
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as  the  fidtlifiil  subjects.  Only  prolong  the  war^  it  will 
exhaust  the  enemy,  not  us.  Pyrrhus  however  must  be  in 
haste  to  conclude  the  war:  the  boy  whom  he  has  left  be- 
hind to  govern  his  own  kingdom,  will  not  be  able  to  defend 
it,  unless  the  Gauls  who  have  already  reacht  its  firontier, 
prefer  to  take  possession  of  richer  coimtries.  Moreover  he 
does  not  rule  over  slaves,  and  the  Molossians  who  expelled 
his  fiither,  because  he  shed  their  blood,  will  not  send  him 
their  sons  across  the  sea,  when  a  countless  host  of  savage 
enemies  threatens  their  country  which  is  already  depo- 
pulated. 

'*  Pyrrhus  has  threatened  you  with  the  &te  of  the  pri- 
soners: I  am  of  opinion,  that  prisoners,  in  case  their  ran- 
som is  not  settled,  are  always  to  be  regarded  as  dead :  the 
Senonians  committed  outrages  on  our  prisoners  and  em- 
bassadors, and  you  have  annihilated  them.  I  am  also  of 
opinion,  that  Pyrrhus,  when  he  sees  that  the  war  cannot 
be  terminated  by  one  short  campaign,  will  fear  to  lay  his 
hands  upon  them.  Let  it  be  well  known,  that  the  Italican 
and  Tarentine  prisoners  shall  answer  for  them;  a  superiour 
ally  provokes  his  confederates  even  without  his  own  fault; 
and  his  army  which  is  dying  away,  can  only  be  renewed  by 
Italicans  and  Italian  Greeks:  what  would  his  forces  be,  if 
he  made  them  revolt  against  himself,  by  sacrificing  their 
feUow-citizens  to  your  vengeance? 

'^  Every  one  is  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune ^^:  you 
stand  at  the  point,  where  ihe  road  divides,— to  destruction, 
or  to  all  those  hopes  which  ihe  arrival  of  Pyrrhus  alone 
removed  from  us.  I  trust,  that  it  is  only  we  ourselves  who 
can  destroy  ourselves;  prophesy i  it  is  true,  I  cannot;  but 
this  I  tell  you  once  more,  that  what  you  were  about  to  deter- 
mine upon,  is  ruin.  My  advice  is,  to  reply  to  Cineas,  that 
we  too  shall  willingly  accept  the  firiendship  of  his  king,  if 
he  returns  across  the  Upper  sea,  and  will  sue  for  it,  with- 

"**  Qaod  in  csrmtiiibai  Appivs  «it»  fitoim  one   quemque   fortonae. 
Ep.  I.  ad  Cmi.  de  ord.  np.  c  i. 
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out  interfering  in  the  affidrs  of  Italy:  but  tliat  so  long  as 
lie  lemains  in  Italy,  we  ¥nll  listen  to  none  of  his  messages. 
Order  the  seductive  embassador  to  quit  our  city  before  the 
next  smi  rises.  What  we  have  prepared  hitherto,  let  us 
continue,  and  if  possible,  let  us  make  still  more  vigorous 
preparations.  To  the  Etruscans  we  ought  indeed  to  grant 
voluntarily  that  which  may  give  them  the  appearance  of 
an  equal  alliance,  and  secure  peace  for  ever  between  them 
and  us.  They  are  forein  to  the  Italicans,  hostile  to  Uie 
Greeks,  and  related  to  us  by  their  religion  and  ancient  ties. 
Let  your  subjects  feel,  that  you  are  kind  to  the  obedient, 
implacable  to  the  rebellious.^' 

The  severe  lecture  of  the  old  man,  who  had,  as  it  were, 
returned  firom  the  lower  world,  decided  the  question,  and 
Gineas  was  obliged  to  quit  the  city.^^  He  assuredly  went 
away  in  dismay.  What  he  had  seen  at  Rome,  had  filled 
him  with  astonishment:  the  city,  he  said^  was  a  temple, 
and  the  senate  an  assembly  of  kings.  In  splendour,  it  is 
true,  Rome  was  &r  inferiour  to  Athens,  such  as  Gineas  had 
probably  seen  it  before  the  war  of  Lachares:  nowhere  did 
any  marble  shine:  but  the  aqueducts,  the  quays,  the  waUs, 
the  highroads  were  equal  to  the  greatest  works  of  Themis- 
tocles  and  Pericles:  the  temples  and  arcades  were  adorned 
by  magnificent  works  of  bronze  in  the  Tuscan  style  in  great 
abimdance,  and  still  more  by  countless  trophies:  thus  the 
city  seemed  solemn  like  a  temple.  An  Athenian  popular 
assembly  in  its  best  days  might  charm  and  elevate  the 
mind;  but  it  much  oftener  caused  grief:  no  Greek  senate 
could  inspire  respect;  and  since  in  public  affidrs  externals 
are  not  without  influence  even  upon  the  gravest  man,  the 
senators,  whose  dignity  entitled  them  to  Uie  purple,  ap- 
peared like  kings  for  this  very  reason. 

While  Gineas  was  still  at  Rome,  two  legions  were  formed 
for  the  army  of  Laevinus,  which  were  not  levied  as  usual, 


*"*  According  to  Dionysiiu,  the  commonaltj  rejected  the  peace:  |r  I 
Sqfioff  dirt^fii^aro.    Esc  xmi.  SO. 
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but  consisted  of  volunteers.^  The  herald  called  upon  all 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  who  would  be  ready  to  give  up 
to  their  country  their  bodies  and  their  lives^^,  and  the 
crowds  that  were  eager  to  give  in  their  names^  were  as 
great  as  if  there  had  been  donatives  to  receive.  Thus  the 
people  still  acted  confidently  with  their  wonted  feelings, 
without  scrutinising  matters,  unlike  their  nobles.  But  the 
city  itself  was  also  prepared  for  defense.  It  is  probable 
that  Rufinus  conducted  these  preparations  as  dictator;  it 
is  known  that  this  dignity  also  belonged  to  his  honours; 
never  had  there  been  a  more  pressing  occasion  for  appoint- 
ing a  dictator,  and  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  his  remain- 
ing at  Rome,  or  the  consuls'  retaining  their  command  in 
the  field. 

Laevinus  had  come  to  Capua  with  the  remains  of  his 
army,  consequently  through  Samnium,  which  would  be 
inconceivable,  imless  an  army, — that  of  Barbula,  the  con* 
sul  of  the  previous  year^  according  to  the  trace  in  the 
triumphal  Fasti  mentioned  above^ — still  maintained  itself 
there  in  the  midst  of  the  country.  In  Campania  he  united 
his  forces  with  the  two  new  legions,  and  frustrated  the 
attempt  of  the  king  upon  Capua,  who  had  prest  forward 
thither,  joined  by  all  his  Italian  allies.  An  attempt  to 
gain  possession  of  Neapolis  equally  fiuled.  But  the  Cam- 
panian  plain,  the  Falemian  district,  which  was  inhabited 
by  so  many  Roman  coimtry  people,  was  laid  waste  without 
resistance:  Laevinus,  avoiding  all  engagements  with  the 
enemy  who  was  far  superiour  in  numbers,  followed  the 
army  heavily  laden  with  booty,  and  delayed  its  advance  by 
petty  skirmishes.  Of  the  separate  occurrences  during  this 
interesting  period  no  recollection  is  preserved:  what  towns 
beyond  the  Liris  opened  their  gates  to  Pyrrhus,  is  imknown 
to  us. 

***  There  were  caneeqnentl/  ten  now:   the  eighth  was  already  atatkm- 
ed  at  Bhegttun. 

*'  loirro^s  HiMvatt  Appiaa,  Saimu  x.  p.  65. 
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Two  roads  led  from  Campania  to  Borne:  the  Appian, 
which  was  not  yet  conducted  through  the  marshes,  but 
past  through  the  towns  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  could 
easily  be  defended  at  the  passage  of  the  Liris,  and  near 
Formiae,  Fundi,  Lautulae  or  Terracina^  and  fix>m  one  po- 
sition to  the  other;  those  towns  near  the  hills  were 
honored  municipia,  old  colonies  of  approved  fidelity;  Ye- 
litrae  and  Aricia  moreover  were  very  strong  fortresses,  and 
near  the  former  there  was  an  extremely  strong  position. 
Ilere  an  obstinate  resistance  awaited  Pyrrhus  at  every  step, 
and  one  which  would  delay  him,  while  he  was  hastening 
onward  in  order  to  bring  over  the  Etruscans.  He  chose 
the  Latin  road,  took  Fregellae  by  assault^,  and  followed 
his  road  through  the  country  of  the  Hemicans.  If  some- 
what fuller  narratives  were  preserved,  we  should  read  how 
here,  where  the  recollection  still  burnt  quite  firesh,  of  the 
manner  in  which  only  twenty-five  years  before  ancient  pri- 
vileges had  been  destroyed  by  force,  a  part  of  the  territory 
confiscated,  and  corporations  of  citizens  torn  asunder  and 
reduced  to  a  humble  condition, — all  did  homage  to  him 
as  their  deliverer;  that  it  happened  thus,  does  not  require 
to  be  proved  by  testimony.  He  entered  Anagnia^;  the 
smaller  towns  with  Cyclopian  walls,  which  lie  between  that 
place  and  Fregellae,  the  Bomans  probably  did  not  succeed 
in  retaining  by  means  of  garrisons  and  hostages.  From 
Anagnia  he  turned  to  the  right  towards  Praeneste,  which 
had  revolted  from  Some  in  the  second  Samnite  wai^,  and 
whose  leading  senators,  that  had  been  guilty  or  suspected 
of  the  same  crime,  had  just  been  put  to  death.  The  acro- 
polis of  Praeneste,  which  was  considered  impregnable,  also 
fell  into  his  hands.^ 


•«  Flonxfl,  1. 18. 

**  ^Bdiftt  is  96\iF  'AroTrfar,  Appian,  Samn.  x,  p.  65. 

**  Bee  abore,  p.  230. 

**  The  txpnmkm  of  Horns  (i.   18):  propt  eaptam  urbem  a  iVtie- 
ne$tma  arte  protpexit,  can  even  in  such  a  writer  on^  be  nndenlood 
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Hifl  outposts  advanced  still  fiye  miles  further  on  tlie 
road  towards  Rome.  But  here  his  progress  was  stopt. 
Peace  was  concluded  with  the  Etruscans,  and  the  army  of 
the  consul  Coruncanius  had  entered  Home,  while  Laevinus 
making  amends  by  cautious  activity  for  the  reproach  of  too 
great  rashness  in  the  battle,  disturbed  the  communications 
of  the  hostile  army.  This  was  now  all  at  once  in  a  very 
difficult  position.  The  hopes  that  had  been  entertained, 
of  compelling  Bome  to  accept  the  prescribed  terms  under 
her  own  walls,  had  vanisht  with  the  peace  of  the  Etrus^ 
cans,  who  had  probably  even  promist  auxiliaries.  For  this 
reason  it  may  have  appeared  just  as  hopeless  to  attempt 
to  reduce  the  city  by  blockade  and  hunger, — especially  as 
the  allies  had  neither  a  fleet  nor  a  harbour  upon  this  coast, 
while  Rome  might  reckon  on  the  assistance  of  Carthage,  and 
perhaps,  on  that  of  Massilia  also, — ^as  it  was  foolhardy  to 
storm  it:  the  fortifications  were  in  very  few  places  accessi* 
ble  to  the  arts  of  besieging  known  at  that  time.  But  it  is 
surpriidng  that  the  king  resolved  upon  retreating,  instead  of 
establishing  himself  in  the  districts  he  had  taken  possession 
of,  and  gaining  still  more  ground  by  besieging  less  import- 
ant towns,  and  perhaps  forcing  to  an  engagement  the  still 
divided  forces  of  the  Romans.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable, 
that  the  same  impatience  of  the  disappointment  of  an 
e:q)ectation,  which  so  often  induced  Pyrrhus  to  turn  back 
too  hastily,  should  have  led  him  to  act  in  this  decisive  way 
wiUiout  necessity,  nay,  without  reason:  there  may  however 

literallj:  and  the  circnmstancefl  mentioned  in  the  text  make  it  quite  clear, 
how  F^rhoB  came  to  the  acropolis.  Ad  Praeneste  venit,  in  EatropiuSi  u.  7, 
is  to  be  taken  mnch  less  strictly,  and  the  addition,  nUUiario  ab  urbe  XTiii, 
shews,  that  in  the  narrative  which  this  epitomiser  had  before  his  e^res,  the 
distance  from  the  extreme  point  on  the  Praenestine  road  to  where  the 
enemy  had  advanced,  was  meant:  this  is  five  miles  on  this  side  of  Fracneste, 
which  is  situated  twenty-three  miles  from  Home.  Between  Anagnia  and 
Praeneste there  were  twenty-four  miles;  consequently  Entropius  and  florus, 
\rho  agree  with  the  exception  of  two  miles,  contradict  the  state- 
ment of  Appian,  according  to  which  the  king  began  his  retreat  at 
Anagnia. 

YOL.III-  2   K 
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have  been  much  danger  in  his  poeition.  The  army  had 
indulged  itself  in  amassing  superfluous  booty"^;  this  booty 
they  dragged  along  with  them ;  for  the  fiomans  alone 
understood  how  to  rid  their  armies  of  such  burthens,  with- 
out depriving  the  soldiers  of  their  rewards:  and  if  such  an 
abundance  of  booty  would  destroy  all  discipline  in  an  army 
thoroughly  united,  much  more  must  this  have  been  the 
case  with  one  consisting  of  different  and  independent  na- 
tions. Here,  as  soon  as  there  was  a  necessity  for  remaining 
stationary  for  a  time,  a  &mine  might  come  on;  the  more 
prisoners  a  soldier  carried  with  him,  the  more  difficult  was 
it  to  obtain  provisions;  and  if  the  want  of  discipline  should 
increase  so  much,  that  the  Italicans  returned  home  with 
their  booty,  every  thing  might  be  dissolved.  The  Epirots, 
moreover,  no  less  than  the  Macedonians,  probably  demanded 
comfortable  winter-quarters,  as  a  right  indisputably  due  to 
them. 

That  the  Hemicans  and  Praenestines  conjured  the  king 
not  to  forsake  them,  requires  no  narrative  to  believe. 
Whether  taken  with  or  without  sufficient  reason,  the  reso- 
lution to  make  this  retreat  was  followed  by  consequences  as 
important  as  the  retreat  from  the  Champagne,  nay  penna- 
nendy  by  still  more  important  ones. 

If  Coruncanius  followed  the  retreating  enemy,  and 
endeavoured  to  chastise  them  for  the  ravages  which  must 
have  been  increast  tenfold  at  this  moment, — ^and  how  could 
it  have  been  otherwise  ? — ^the  Appian  road,  as  it  then 
existed,  was  the  necessary  line  of  his  movements,  as  he 
would  march  on  the  flank  of  the  enemy  upon  the  chord  of 
the  Latin  road,  and  separated  fiom  the  Appian  by  no  great 
distance  and  by  such  districts  as  were  favourable  to  enter- 
prises against  the  heavy  train  of  an  army,  now  too  large 
and  overladen.  Pyrrhus  sent  the  elephants  ahead,  pro- 
bably less  with  the  view  of  breaking  through  obstades  by 
their  means^  than  of  protecting  them  £rom    injury.     In 

"*  AppUo,  Samn.  z.  p.  65. 
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Campania^  he  found  himself  opposed  by  Laevmus,  who 
joined  by  all  his  reinforcements,  commanded  an  incom- 
parably more  numerous  army  than  on  the  Siris^,  and 
offered  battle  without  wishing  to  force  it.  ^^What  is 
this  ?"  he  called  out  at  the  sight:  '*  am  I  fighting  with  the 
Hydra?"  Nevertheless  he  drew  up  his  army  in  order  of 
battle,  and  as  a  challenge  commanded  them  to  raise  the 
war-shout  and  to  beat  their  spears  against  their  shields^: 
trumpets  and  the  cries  of  the  el^hants  fell  in  with  the 
immense  shouts.  The  Romans  answered  them  with  such 
joyous  shouts  and  music,  that  the  king  did  not  think  it 
advisable  to  strike  the  blow; — the  sacrifices  excused  it: 
the  Romans  followed  no  further,  the  allies  disperst ; 
Pyrrhus  himself  took  up  his  winter-quarters  at  Tarentum. 
Here  the  soldiers  enjoyed  themselves,  selling  the  prisoners 
and  booty  and  squandering  the  money.  To  the  legions 
which  had  been  defeated  on  the  Siris,  no  rest  was  allowed. 
Laevinus  was  obliged  to  lead  them  into  Samnium,  and  to 
remain  with  them  in  a  fortified  camp,  where^  tmder  roofs 
of  hides,  amid  the  snow  of  the  mountains,  and  compelled 
to  wrest  their  bread  from  the  enemy,  they  were  obliged 
throughout  the  winter  to  atone  for  the  misfortune  of  their 
flight.^^     The  want  of   all    informalion    respecting    the 

^  Campania  is  mentioned  hy  Appian,  Zonaras  and  Eutropins:  if 
this  refers  to  the  coontiy,  to  which  this  name  was  then  limited,  PTrrhns 
must  have  crost  the  Yultumns  not  far  from  Capaa,  which  is  not  at  all 
credihle. 

**  Certainly  rix  legions. 

^  That  is  the  hrazen  shields  of  those  armed  according  to  the 
Greek  custom;  the  Roman  ones,  which  the  Itdllcans  also  carried,  did  not 
sound. 

^  FrantinnB  rr.  1.  24.  The  district  when  they  were  oUiged  to 
pan  the  winter,  is  called  in  the  manoscripts  which  can  all  he  of  Teiy 
Uttle  antbority,  Serimany  Senium^  Strinum^  Skrinvm,  Suirimm: 
Oadendorp  should  not  have  adopted  Fuimm^  eren  if  it  had  had 
more  external  authority  in  its  fiiTonr  than  the  statement  of  Scrrrer, 
that  it  exists  in  some  mannseripts:  if  it  had  been  found  in  all,  it 
ahoold  have  been  struck  out  of  them.      With  that  place  tfab  BoimaQs 

2k2 
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compulsoij  or  voluntazy  return  to  obedience  of  the  places 
that  had  rcTolted,  does  not  prove,  that  those  which  were 
abandoned,  and  near  Some,  maintained  themselyes  during 
this  winter. 

Itow  at  least  every  prospect  had  disappeared  of  a  speedy 
termination  of  the  war  according  to  the  wishes  of  Pyrrhus, 
and  the  hope  of  a  suocessM  negociation  for  the  liberation 
of  the  prisoners  ^^  without  a  peace  had  by  no  means  been 
previously  annihilated  in  consequence  of  the  proposals  of 
Cineas.  The  number  of  embassadors  was,  as  usual,  three: 
G.  Fabricius,  Q.  Aemilius  Papus  and  P.  Dolabella:  all 
heroes  of  that  time^  and  who  had  imdoubtedly  been  legates 
in  the  campaign  which  was  now  concluded.  In  order  to 
protect  them  from  insults,  Pyrrhus  sent  them  an  escort  to 
the  frontier  of  the  Tarentine  territory;  he  himself  with  his 
officers  received  them  at  the  gates.  His  desire  of  termi* 
nating  the  war  as  a  friend  of  the  Bomans,  had  been  raised 
to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  issue  of  the  campaign,  which 


had  nothing  at  all  to  do.  Mj  alteration  is  made  from  the  fonns  of 
the  letten,  and  internal  reasons  for  it  r  have  explained  in  the  text. 
A  preposition,  either  ad  or  tx,  mnst  certainly  he  restored:  the  had 
quarters  were  not  m  a  town.  One  mi^^t,  together  with  ad^  write 
/*erealniiaN,  F.  and  S  resembling  each  other  reey  much  in  the  semi- 
qnadrata:  a  greater  erroor  in  the  forms  of  the  characters  is  to  me 
more  probable  than  the  omission  of  seyeral  letters;  otherwise  it  would 
haye  been  a  sntBdenily  bad  life  during  the  winter  before  Ferentinnm, 
whieh  had  lerolted  according  to  mj  supposition,  in  order  to  reduce 
it  by  famine.  The  excellent  Badbod  Scheie  had  a  similar  idea  in  his 
reading  ca  SetanmL 

"*  These  were  now  no  longer  those  of  the  battle  only;  but  in 
addition  to  those  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  king  in  the 
places  he  had  conquered,  as  Fregellae,  the  Roman  garrisons  also 
which  had  been  deliyered  up  to  him  by  the  towns  which  had  otct- 
come  them  as  Locri.  And  thus  Appian's  expression,  that  they  were 
a  large  number  (roio&rwt  aol  ro9oh-«vt  p.  65),  may  be  quite  ooirect: 
which  is  in  accordance  with  Dionysins  («oAXo6f  jcol  itftSois,  p.  745. 
Sylb.),  and  Valerius  Maximus  (sia^iiacs  muMms,  n.  7.  15).  Those  who 
were  unarmed  fUl  to  the  sbve  of  the  soldien  as  boo^,  and  do  not  hen 
come  into'  consideration  at  alL 
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already  made  him  impatient  to  conclude  the  war  in  some 
honourable  manner. 

The  business  of  the  embassadors  was  to  obtain  the 
exchange  of  prisoners  in  return  for  Tarentines  and  other 
allies,  or  their  ransom.  The  king  was  no  longer  in  such 
a  position  as  to  appear  able  to  shew  to  his  allies^  how  little 
he  deemed  them  equal  to  the  Romans.  Nevertheless  he 
rejected  the  proposal;  what  he  granted  instead,  was  sug* 
gested  to  him  by  a  prudent  calculation  of  determining  the 
decision  of  a  republican  people  by  direct  individual  influ" 
ence,  and  by  the  desire  of  expressing  to  the  Romans  his 
feelings  for  them  and  their  virtue.  He  gave  all  the  pri- 
soners permission  to  return  to  Rome  with  the  embassadors 
and  there  celebrate  the  Saturnalia.  If  then  the  senate 
accepted  his  terms,  they  were  free:  but  if  this  were  not 
done  by  a  certain  day,  they  pledged  their  word  to  retum# 
What  he  here  expected  of  thousands,  he  would  in  Greece 
have  believed  possible  only  of  a  few  Spartans. 

The  prisoners  who  had  obtained  this  furlough,  sup- 
ported by  numerous  connexions^  exerted  all  their  powers 
in  vain  to  induce  their  countrymen  to  make  peace:  they 
were  obliged  to  return  into  captivity,  and  the  senate  de- 
nounced the  punishment  of  death  against  those  who  should 
be  untrue  to  their  word;  so  that  not  a  single  one  remained 
behind  under  any  pretext^* 


""  This  is  the  nanratiye  in  Appian,  Samn.  x.  p.  66.  67.  and  Flatarch 
ryffli.  p.  396.  b.  Bat  respecting  this  eyent  there  likewise  exists  an 
entirely  different  set  of  reports,  which  turn  vpoii  the  circomstanoe^ 
that  the  prisoners  were  set  free  onconditionallyi  among  them  was 
liry,— according  to  the  Bpitome  zm,  Floms  (i.  18),  Eatropins  (n.  7X 
and  Victor  de  Vir.  HL  S5,^-and  Dion,  according  to  Zonans  (tul  4). 
And  that  Ennius  at  least  agreed  with  them,  follows  fnm.  the  speech 
addressed  to  the  Boman  embassadorB:  hoe  timid  aee^nie  dichm>^ 
Deno :  diteite:  —  and  tram  the  circumstance  that  Cicero,  when  he 
wrote  down  tiw  beantifol  saying  of  the  old  poet,  evidently  knew 
nothing  of  an  obligation  to  retum  confirmed  by  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
inasmneh  as  he  mentions  only  the  example  of  Begnlns  and  of  the 
prisoners  of  Cannae  (de  0£  l  13.  and  in.  31.  38).     These 
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This  embassy  is  more  celebrated  in  history  than  any 
other  is  or  will  be,  because  in  it  Pyrrhus  became  acquainted 
with  Fabricius.  The  difference  in  the  virtue  of  two  noble 
men,  who,  belonging  to  nations  entirely  different,  had  no 
resemblance  at  all  in  education,  belief,  manners  and  cul- 
tivation, is  worthy  of  the  most  serious  attention.  What  is 
recorded  respecting  them,  and  certainly  by  Greeks,  is  so 
generally  known,  and  conversations  without  witnesses, 
which  may  not  have  been  written  down  till  they  had 
past  through  numerous  mouths^  are  so  far  removed  from 
historical  credibility,  that  I  may  pass  them  over. 

Compelled  to  confine  his  plans  to  obtaining  gradual 
conquests  from  the  Somans,  the  king  opened  the  follow- 
ing campaign,  467  (473),  in  Apulia  by  laying  siege  to 
fortified  places:  if  he  succeeded  in  depriving  the  Bomans 
of  these,  then  Samnium  was  no  longer  surrounded,  and 
the  country  as  &r  as  the  Yulturnus  was  cleared  of  ene- 
mies. The  most  important  however  of  all  fi>rtreese8, 
which  Bome  possest  in  Apulia,  was  Yenusia;  and  the 
circumstance  that  it  was  near  Asculum  in  Apulia,  where 
the  two  consuls,  P.  Sulpicius  and  P.  Decius,  with  their 
united  armies  met  Pyrrhus,  admits,  I  think,  of  no  doubt, 
that  he  was  then  besieging  Yenusia,  and  that  they  came  to 
its  relief.  The  armies  faced  each  other  for  some  time, 
with  very  little  inclination  to  begin  a  battle:  in  the  camp 
of  Pyrrhus  alarm  had  been  spread  by  the  Italicans  by  the 
expectation,  that  the  plebeian  consul,  afler  the  example  of 
his  &ther  and  grandfather,  would  devote  himself  to  the  gods 

vukj  decide  many  a  one  against  the  narrative  I  have  choaen,  whicli 
indeed  I  coniider  to  be  that  of  Bionjaiiii  alone,  especially  aa  hit 
narratiTe  (Exc.  xvnu  27)  breaks  off  in  such  a  manner,  that  one 
might  also  place  him  on  the  other  side.  Bat  this  appearance  signifies 
nothing:  Appian  and  Flatarch  probably  followed  him  hero,  as  they 
always  do;  and  the  oontemporaiy  Greeks  whom  he  made  use  o(  were 
a  hundred  years  older  than  Ennins:  —  and  the  sacoeasion  of  ertnts 
thns  fits  incomparably  better.  —  There  is  again  another  narratiTe  in 
Justin  (zYxu.  1)  that  only  two  hundred  prisoners  were  set  firee  without 
vansonu 
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of  the  lower  world  and  them  to  destruction;  an  apprehen* 
sion,  which  induced  Pjrrhus, — who,  in  perplexing  himself 
between  a  foreboding  belief  in  mysterious  powers  and  the 
influence  of  the  Epicurean  circles  by  which  he  was  sui> 
rounded,  would  probably  have  been  unable  to  see  such  an 
attempt  at  magic  without  uneasiness,  even  apart  from  the 
disposition  of  his  soldiers, — ^to  publish  a  description  of  the 
attire  which  the  devoted  man  would  wear,  and  to  command 
that  whoever  appeared  in  it  should  on  no  account  be  in- 
jured, but  taken  alive;  and  also  to  inform  the  consul,  that 
if  he  should  then  come  into  his  hands,  he  would  not  treat 
him  as  an  honourable  warrior,  but  as  a  juggler  who  dealt  in 
evil  arts. 

Asculum  lies  on  the  edge  of  the  mountain  towards  the 
Apulian  plain:  and  on  ground,  where  Pyrrhus  was  unable, 
to  some  extent,  to  use  the  forces  in  which  his  strength  lay, 
the  advantage  in  the  first  engagement  was  altogether  on 
the  side  of  the  Bomans.  But  Pyrrhus  manosuvred,  and 
compelled  the  Bomans  to  march  into  the  open  plain.'7s 
His  intention  was  to  decide  the  battle  in  the  same  way  as 
on  the  Siris,  and  the  elephants  accompanied  by  a  number 
of  light-armed  soldiers  were  to  fidl  upon  the  flank  of  the 
legions.  The  Bomans,  on  the  other  hand,  made  super- 
human efibrts  to  efiect  what  was  impossible: — to  over- 
whelm the  phalanx  in  front:  every  Boman,  who  threw 
himself  upon  the  sarissae,  did  what  has  made  Arnold  of 
Winkelried  immortal;  but  in  vain;  where  Pyrrhus  him- 
self commanded,  the  firuitless  attack  became  changed  into 
flight.  At  the  same  time  the  elephants  had  broken  into 
the  lines  irresbtibly,  and  frightened  the  cavalry.  But 
the  field  of  battle  was  not  &r  from  the  Boman  camp, 
and  this  saved  the  defeated:   hence  only   6000  of  the 

"^  We  an  not  obliged  to  suppose  tbat  this  look  place  on  the  day 
following,  since  the  nanradye  of  Hieronymus  is  only  known  to  ns 
thnnig^  the  report  of  Plutarch,  who  also  read  it  with  haste.  It  is 
theraforo  all  the  more  likelj^  that  the  earlier  engagement  was  overlookt  by 
Dionydos. 
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Bomans  fell:  of  the  troops  of  Pjrrliusy  according  to  the 
report  of  the  king,  3505.  This  was  the  account  of  Hie- 
ronymus  of  Cardia,  a  contemporary,  who  wrote  in  a  dis- 
paraging manner  of  all  other  kings,  and  favored  none 
but  Antigonus,  the  adversary  of  Pyrrhus.'^*  Now  when 
he  is  silent  respecting  the  fact,  that  after  the  battle 
had  lasted  till  sunset,  Pyrrhus  retired  from  the  field, 
wounded  in  his  arm  by  a  pilum,  and  that  this  saved 
the  Bomans  fi[x>m  a  defeat  ;7^  this  can  surely  neither 
have  been  unknown  to  him,  nor  can  he  have  wisht  to 
pass  it  over  in  silence:  and  even  if  the  king's  reports 
reduced  the  number  of  his  own  dead,  perhaps  by  pass- 
ing over  the  loss  of  his  allies^  they  certainly  did  not  di- 
minish the  loss  of  the  Bomans  also  by  three  fifths.  I 
suspect,  that  Dionysius  copied  Timaeus,  who,  as  it  is 
known,  related  this  war  in  a  special  work.  It  is  true 
that  that  account  was  found  in  the  Boman  annals  also, 
for  Livy  had  it:'^  one  might  be  inclined  to  believe, 
that,  as  a  compensation  for  it,  Fabricius  was  wounded, 
according  to  the  same  accoimt.^^  There  seems  much 
more  trustworthiness  in  the  statement,  that  the  king's 
camp  was  plundered  during  the  battle  by  his  own  auxi- 
liaries, which  might  deprive  him  of  a  real  victory.''®  But 
now  when  the  Boman  annalists,  after  the  assertion  which 
is  itself  untrue,  that  the  day  remained  undecided,  go  so 
far  as  to  ascribe  to  themselves  a  decisive  victory,  in  which 
half  of  the  enemy's  army  20,000  men  had  &llen,  and  of 
their  own  which  was  equally  strong,  only  5000,  we  cannot 
do  otherwise  than  reject  them,  along  with  their  statements 
respecting  the  number  of  standards  lost  on  both  sides -.^^ 

"'*  Pausanias,  Attic,  c  9,  10. 

"  DioDjsins  in  Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  p.  897.  A, 

^  Otherwise  it  would  not  be  found  in  Eutropius,  u.  8,  and  Oronufl, 
IV.  1.  ""  OroBius,  IV.  1. 

7"  Since  the  moyement  of  troops  to  stop  the  mischief,  appeared  like  a 
disposition  for  a  retreat — ^According  to  Dionysins  the  maranderi  were  Sam* 
nitesy  according  to  Zonaras  Apolians. 

79  In  Orofiius  it.  1. 
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naj  also  respecting  the  drawing  up  of  the  allied  aimy^^: 
and  how  the  elephants  were  rendered  wild  by  firebrands 
and  driyen  upon  their  own  people.^  And  that  no  one  may 
deceive  himself,  as  to  what  the  history  of  this  war  was  in 
the  Roman  annals,  we  must  remark,  that  a  tradition,  which 
Cicero  himself  believed,  and  which  may  probably  have  come 
early  into  his  memory  from  Ennius, — as  eveiy  reader  of 
Shakespeare  retains  his  descriptions  indelibly  in  opposition 
to  the  corrections  of  a  critical  history, — ^related,  that  Decius, 
the  grandson,  had  devoted  himself  in  this  battle  to  the  gods 
of  the  dead.^ 

^^  In  Frontiniu,  tl  S.  21.  This  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
express  statement  of  Folybios,  that  Fynrhus  drew  np  spires  and  co- 
horts alternately:  on  the  Siris  he  had  not  yet  any  Italicans,  and  if 
he  stationed  them  apart  at  Ascnlom,  the  former  arrangement  ooold 
only  have  taken  place  in  the  last  battle;  and  then  the  result  would 
have  decided  against  it  and  in  fayour  of  the  phalanx.  To  set  forth 
other  reasons  against  the  probability  of  this,  would  lead  too  far. 
Snch  transitions  in  the  narratives  may  in  quiet  times  of  peace  seem  quite 
inconceivable.  I  have  been  an  eyewitness  of  a  heroic  battle,  which  was 
however  decisively  lost,  but  its  consequences  checkt  by  a  treaty:  and  I  also 
saw,  through  what  steps  after  a  few  days  all  the  conquered,  with  the 
exception  of  those  who  had  been  in  the  fire,  came  to  consider  themselves  as 
the  victors. 

*'  I  will  by  no  means  deny,  that  the  Romans  tried  this  method 
to  ward  off  the  '»"'"**^^  as  we  read  in  Orosins  and  Zonaras^  and  also 
in  Vegetius,  ni.  24.  For  Freinsheim  has  certainly  made  a  happy 
conjecture  in  supposing,  that  the  description  of  the  machines  for  this 
purpose  refers  to  this  battle.  If  such  machines  were  used,  we  must 
suppose,  that  they  were  drawn  up  to  the  place  where  the  attack  waa 
expected,  and  the  horses  taken  off:  for  hf  far  the  greatest  danger 
from  the  elephants  consisted  in  their  becoming  shy;  but  I  think  it 
quite  certain,  that  the  success  was  any  thing  but  important.  Aelian, 
H.  A.  X.  38,  knows  a  far  simpler  means,  which  the  Romans  made 
use  of  to  render  the  elephants  of  Fyrrhos  shy:  namely,  a  herd  of 
swine. 

*■  The  confusion  in  Zonaras,  according  to  whom  the  consuls  fint 
CHMs  the  liver  (Dion  was  certainly  thinking  of  the  Aufidna),  con- 
quer, and  yet  cross  again  afterwards  from  their  camp,  is  one  which 
we  might  feel  inclined  to  set  down  to  his  own  account:  Dion  has  to 
answer  for  the  statement,  that  Fyrrhna  left  them  the  choice  of  the  field  of 
battle. 
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It  was  quite  a  fruitless  victoiy:  Pyrrhusi  so  &r  firom 
attempting  to  attack  the  Roman  camp,  withdrew  to  Taren- 
turn.  The  flower  of  his  troops  ky  on  the  field  of  battle, 
and  after  this  sight  the  king  had  answered  the  congratu- 
lationfl  by  saying:  "  One  more  such  victory,  and  I  am 
lost!"  The  want  of  discipline  among  the  allies  and  thdr 
bad  disposition,  which  were  manifest  by  their  plundering 
the  camp  on  the  day  of  battle,  shewed  that  no  reliance 
could  be  placed  upon  them:  two  different  occurrences 
however,  seemed  to  have  rendered  his  retreat  unavoidable, 
and  also  the  inactivity  in  which  the  remaining  part  of  the 
year  past  away.  Borne  and  Carthage,  which  had  hitherto 
been  connected  only  by  treaty,  concluded  a  close  defensive 
alliance.^^  It  was  provided,  that  neither  should  make  a 
treaty  of  friendship  with  Pyrrhus  without  the  accession  of 
the  other,  in  order  that,  if  he  attackt  the  latter,  the  former 
might  still  have  the  right  of  sending  succours.  The  auxi- 
liaries were  to  be  paid  by  the  state,  which  should  send 
thera ;  the  ships  to  convey  them  to  and  fro,  were  to  be 
given  by  Carthage.  The  latter  was  also  to  afford  assist- 
ance with  ships  of  war,  in  case  of  need;  but  the  marines 
were  not  to  be  compelled  to  land  against  their  will.  This 
clause  ^'  in  case  of  need,"  Carthage,  with  the  wish  of  com- 
pelling Pyrrhus  to  return  to  Epirus,  may  probably  have 
iQterpreted  in  such  a  way,  that,  without  waiting  for  a  sum- 
mons from  Borne,  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  gal- 
leys^ under  Mago  cast  anchor  near  Ostia,  at  the  disposal 
of  the  senate.  It  was  dismist  with  thanks  without  being 
used;  probably  because  Borne  did  not  wish  the  Poe- 
nians  to  carry  off  the  population  and  wealth  of  Italian 
towns  ^,  or  because  it  feared  lest  they  should  establish 

*"  Poljrbiaa,  iii.  25.  The  Epitome  mentioiu  it  after  the  battle  of  Aaca- 
lum :  but  we  cannnot  relj  mach  upon  this  I  think. 

**  ValeriuB  Maximtu,  lu.  7.  10:  or  one  hundred  and  twenty.  Jnatio, 
zvni.  2. 

**  Ab  thej  had  a  right  to  do  according  to  the  treatj,  Fioljbnifl, 
m.    24,    and    aa    the    Bomana    Bttpnlated   for    themadTes   with    the 
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themselyes  in  Italy.  There  waa  no  need  of  their  assiBt- 
ance.®^  The  Punic  admiral  now  went  to  Pjrrrhua  as  a 
neutral  and  unsuccessful  mediator  of  peace,  as  the  latter 
was  already  known  to  have  directed  his  thoughts  to  Si- 
cily^.  Moreover  in  the  spring  or  summer  of  this  year 
the  Grauls  had  invaded  Macedonia,  and  the  frightful  defeat 
had  occurred,  in  which  king  Ptolemy  fell  and  his  army  was 
annihilated.  Epirus  itself  was  thereby  threatened  with 
great  danger;  to  take  recruits  from  thence  became  impos- 
sible: still  less  could  any  one  think  of  auxiliary  troops, 
such  as  had  previously  been  given  through  the  wish  of 
keeping  Pyrrhus  employed  at  a  distance.  Disturbances 
broke  out  among  the  Molossians^:  the  youth  fell  in  a 
hopeless  war,  while  the  depopulated  country  abandoned  by 
its  king,  was  in  danger  of  being  overwhelmed  by  the  bar- 
barians. But  the  war  prest  heavily  upon  the  Romans  also; 
and  it  must  have  been  all  the  more  difficult  to  raise  the 
taxes,  as  so  much  of  the  domain  land  and  such  as  was 
assigned,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy :  it  may  have  been 
about  this  time,  that,  as  the  public  purse  was  drained,  an 
oracle  coming  from  the  temple  of  Juno  Moneta  inspired 
confidence;  money^  it  said,  would  not  be  wanting,  if  the 
people  exercised  arms  and  justice.**  Thus  the  war  was 
very  disagreeable  to  both  parties,  and  the  hopes  in  Sicily, 
which  promist  to  compensate  Pyrrhus  for  his  disappoint- 
ment in  Italy,  made  him  more  and  more  impatient  to  be 
able  to  proceed  thither,  and  an  occurrence  which  became 
the  occasion  of  terminating  the  hostilities,  happened  so 
opportunely  and  was  made  use  of  in  such  a  way,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  consider  it  any  thing  better  than  a  stratagem 
that  had  been  agreed  upon. 

This  is  the  famous  history  of  the  traitor,  who,  when 

"  Thas  arranged  and  nndentood,  this  remarkable  oticnrrence  is  freed 
from  all  absurdities,  which  attach  to  the  nanatiTe  of  those  thoughtless 
declaimers. 

^  Justin,  znii.  S.  **  Appian,  Samn.  zi.  p.  67. 

"  Snidas,  a.  v.  UAnfrot, 
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the  consulfl  C.  Fabricins  and  Q.  Papus  were  opposed  to 
PyrrliuB  in  468  (474),  offered  to  poison  the  king,  and 
whose  intention  the  Romans  are  said  to  have  honestly  de- 
nounced: for  this  general  statement,  after  removing  the 
contradictions,  is  all  that  remains  of  the  history  which  has 
been  repeated  innumerable  times.^^  Now  I  will  by  no 
means  deny,  that  the  complete  incompatibility  of  several 
accounts,  when  all  criteria  are  wanting  for  deciding  in 
&voar  of  one,  does  not  prove  that  all  are  inv^ited;  nay, 
if  all  which  are  preserved  were  so,  it  does  not  follow,  that 
the  one  which  was  akin  to  ihem  and  founded  on  a  histori- 
cal basis,  has  been  lost  to  us.  But  the  credulous  on  the 
other  hand  should  not  deny,  that,  where  such  contradic- 
tions exist  in  an  affair  that  has  been  frequently  repeated, 
there  prevails  a  rumour  which  forms  statements  arbitra- 
rily, and  which  may  begin  not  only  with  very  slight  and 


**  According  to  two  accoants  the  criminal  was  a  noble  who  came 
secretly  to  Fabricius.  Valeriua  Antias,  and  Valerias  Mazunns  who 
copied  him,  called  him  Timocbares  of  Ambracia,  and  state  that  he 
intended  to  avail  himself  of  his  sons,  who  served  as  cnp-bearsrs  (here 
a  recollection  of  loUas  is  at  plaj);  and  that  Fabridns  reported  the 
matter  to  the  senate,  which  sent  embassadors,  but  with  the  command 
to  keep  secret  the  name  of  the  goiltj  man.  Claudios  Qnadrigarins, 
and  Dion  (Zonaras)  who  copied  him,  call  him  Nicias,  and  state  that 
it  is  the  oonsals  who  write  and  denounce  the  criminal.  A  third 
aooonnt  leaves  the  traitor  nameless,  bat  says  that  he  was  denounced 
bj  Fabricius  and  delivered  up:  this  account  is  found  in  the  l^itome, 
Cicero  and  Appian,  to  the  last  of  whom  I  unhesitatingly  ascribe  the 
fragment  in  Suidas  which  bears  no  name,  B.  v.  kroarvyoikfm^  Ail 
these  therefiire  contradict  that  version  of  the  legend  which  has  been 
most  widely  spread,  that  the  king's  physician  was  the  guilty  person. 
But  those  who  adopted  this  version  again  disagree  from  one  another: 
according  to  Seneca,  Plutarch  and  Aelian  he  sent  a  letter  and  was 
betrayed:  and  as  Claudius  gave  the  letter  of  Nicias,  so  Plutarch  gives 
this  one:  according  to  Florus,  Victor,  Entropius  and  St.  Jerome,  he  had 
come  into  the  Boman  camp  and  was  delivered  up.  Now  to  multiply 
the  difierences  to  the  utmost  possible  extent*  BL  Jerome,  connects  the 
occurrence  with  the  battle  of  Asculum,  and  the  physician  ofiecs  to  poisoa 
the  king's  wound.  Horas  names  Curios  instead  of  Fabiicins,  and 
the  physician  CineasI 
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insignificant  materials,  but  sometimes  creates  them  entirely 
or  transfers  them  from  forein  countries  and  times:  a 
thoughtful  historical  narratiyd  rejects  such  things.  But 
in  this  case  it  seems  to  me  scarcely  doubtful,  that  it  was 
only  a  report  that  was  spread,  which  gave  both  powers  a 
decent  pretext  for  negociating  and  concluding  a  truce,  not- 
withstanding the  former  declarations  on  both  sides.*^^ 

The  senate  had  decreed  to  accept  no  embassy,  until  Pyr* 
rhus  should  have  quitted  Italy;  but  such  an  embassy  as  the 
one  in  which  Cineas  led  back  all  the  prisoners  clothed  and 
honored  with  presents^,  and  offered  the  king*s  thanks  for 
the  saving  of  his  life,  could  not  come  imder  this  decree. 
What  had  been  refiised  to  the  Roman  embassador  a  year 
and  a  half  before,  was  now  freely  granted,  and  the  ex- 
change of  the  allies  which  had  been  then  rejected,  was  now 
accepted,  and  this  may  have  calmed  their  excited  passions. 
To  obtain  for  his  allies  a  tolerable,  and  for  himself  a 
decent,  peace,  was  the  commission  of  his  embassador. 
Those  who  had  remained  stedfast  in  danger,  did  not  allow 
themselyes  to  be  persuaded  from  making  use  of  their  good 
fortune:  and  although  it  was  a  glorious  thing  according  to 
the  CQStom  of  the  people  to  increase  the  wealth  of  one's 
house,  yet  men  and  women  refiised  the  rich  presents  of 
money  and  ornaments  which  were  sent  them,  offering  their 
friendship  without  gifts,  if  Pyrrhus  should  be  reconciled  to 
the  republic.^  That  however  a  truce  was  concluded, 
imder  cover  of  which  Pyrrhus  went  over  to  Sicily,  seems  to 
be  sufficiently  attested  by  the  express  words  of  Appian^: 

"  The  conrse  of  things  was  exactlj  the  same  as  in  the  year  1806,  when 
Fox  assumed  the  appearance  of  rerealing  the  pretended  plot  against 
Napoleon*8  liie:  it  was  known  on  hoth  sides  that  they  were  plajing  a 
farce,  and  they  did  not  deceive  one  another:  an  opportunity  for  negociating 
was  thns  obtained. 

**  Bionysius,  £c.  xiz.  3. 

**  Appian,  Samn.  zi.  p.  67,  Valerius  Maximus,  iv.  3.  14,  livy, 
XCUV.  4. 

BiiwKu,  Appian,  Sam.  zn.  p.  69.    Justin,  zni.  S,  who  speaks  of  a  ^nissioii 
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peace  was  agfdn  refused,  until  he  should  have  eTacuated 
Italy. 

This  was  not  done:  the  command  of  the  troops  which 
kept  possession  of  Tarentum  and  the  Italiete  towns,  was 
given  to  Milo^:  Alexander  the  king's  second  son,  resided 
at  Locri  as  govemour.^  The  Tarentines  demanded  that 
the  garrison  should  be  withdrawn,  if  the  Epirot  army  would 
no  longer  assist  them  in  the  field;  but  Pyrrhus  bade  them 
accommodate  themselyes  to  his  circumstances.  He  had 
no  want  of  valid  reasons  to  justify  himself  against  the  com- 
plaints of  his  allies.  It  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  their 
common  interests — ^he  might  have  said  to  them, — that  he 
should  accept  the  throne  offered  by  the  Siceliol^,  which 
would  secure  him  the  soveiainty  over  the  whole  island: 
that  firom  Epirus  he  could  obtain  no  reinforcements:  that 
there,  as  well  as  in  Greece,  the  people  must  be  in  arms, 
looking  for  the  direction  in  which  the  monstrous  hordes  of 
the  Grauls  would  turn  97;  that  Sicily  cleared  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, would  be  able  to  afford  both  men  and  money;  and 
that  from  thence  he  should  be  able  to  support  Italy  per^ 
manently.  That  he  had  completely  ftdfilled  the  obligations 
he  had  undertaken,  he  might  have  said,  was  attested  by  the 
battles  he  had  sustained,  the  first  of  which  he  had  fought 
without  a  single  Italian  cohort,  while  in  ihe  second  he  had 
conquered  by  his  own  men  alone,  and  through  their  want  of 
discipline  had  been  deprived  of  the  fruits  of  his  victory. 
Nowhere  had  they  performed  what  he  had  expected  firom 
them  according  to  their  promises.  He  would  not  withdraw 
firom  them  any  of  their  own  forces,  and  it  was  only  in  a 


of  Fabricias  and  a  formal  conclusion  of  peace,  would  prove  still  more, 
if  he  did  not  immediately  afterwards  confound  the  two  embassies  of 
Cineas. 

'"  Zooaras,  vm.  5.  ^  Jostin,  xtiii«  8. 

^  Those  of  Brennns  and  Adchorins,  which  were  completely  de- 
stroyed m  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  OL  ISSb  9,  on  theor  maiteh  to 
Delphi. 
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defensiye  war  that  the  garrisons,  for  which  he  weakened  his 
own  foroes,  were  an  important  assistance;  if  he  himself 
should  remain  in  Italy  with  no  greater  forces  than  he  now 
possest,  he  should  not  any  the  more  be  able  to  keep  away 
the  war  from  their  territory,  and  this  was  the  consequence 
of  their  lukewarmness,  or  their  weakness. 

Two  years  and  four  months  after  he  had  landed  at 
Tarentum^^,  Pyrrhus  embarkt  his  elephants^  eight  thou- 
sand footsoldiers  and  an  indeBnite  number  of  horsemen  ^ 
for  Sicily  in  sixty  galleys,  which  had  been  sent  him  by  the 
distrest  Syracusans.  What  he  accomplisht  there,  is  forein 
to  Roman  history;  here  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  he 
stayed  three  years  in  Sicily^  and  if  he  had  not  been  miided 
by  imprudent  advisers,  Siceliots,  who  were  satisfied  with 
nothing  but  the  permanent  security  that  the  Poenians 
should  no  longer  have  a  footing  in  the  island,  he  might 
have  held  the  whole  of  Sicily  as  a  kingdom,  with  the 
exception  of  the  impregnable  Lilybaeum,  and  would  have 
received  ships  and  subsidies  firom  the  Carthaginians.  By 
concluding  such  a  peace  with  only  one  of  the  parties,  the 
treaty  with  Some  would  have  been  violated,  but  that  there 
prevailed  a  deeply  foimded  mistrust  between  the  two  re- 
publics, which  rendered  such  treaties  nugatory,  is  dear 
even  fix>m  the  fiu^,  that  Soman  auxiliaries  were  either  not 
demanded  or  else  were  not  given  for  the  defense  of  the 
Funic  province:  though  Carthage,  it  is  true,  raised  soldiers 
in  Italy.^^     The  fitilure  of  the  siege  of  Lilybaeum,  the 

'"  Diodonu,  xxii.  ecL  11.  Consequentljr  abont  the  end  of  Maj: 
he  had  come  orer  to  Italj  before  the  spring,  which  begins  at  Borne 
on  the  seventh  of  EDbmaiy  (Fhnj,  H.  N.  ii.  47,  and  it  does  so  in 
Tealitj> 

"  In  Appian,  Samn.  zi.  p.  62,  the  worda  which  are  wanting  have 
not  dropt  ont  after  ^Xi^Mlrrvy,  bnt  after  Wcuri^x'^^*^''*  namelj  v«{«r 
and  the  nomber  of  the  cavahy.  Those  who  insert  here  30,000  for  the  infiui- 
try,  do  not  bear  in  mind  that  this  number  in  Plntarch,  as  well  as  in  the 
Exoerpta  froai  Diodoms,  is  the  number  of  the  whole  arm j  which  Fyiriius 
had  assembled  for  the  siege  of  Lilybaeum. 

''^  ZonaraSk  vui.  5^ 
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disagreement  of  the  king  and  the  SiceliotB,  which  drove 
them  to  senseless  &ithlessne6s  and  him  to  cruelty,  de* 
Btroyed  his  success:  he  gave  up  the  kingdom  tired  of 
struggling  for  it,  and  used  what  he  had  gained  like  an 
abandoned  wreck,  in  order  to  appropriate  to  himself  what 
could  be  carried  away.  This  booty  was  so  con^derable, 
that  he  would  have  been  able  to  resume  the  war  against 
Home  with  means  as  power&l  as  those  he  had  brought 
across  the  Ionian  sea  five  years  before;  but  his  evil  star 
had  already  got  the  ascendant,  an4  the  greatest  part  of  the 
dishonorable  booty  did  not  reach  the  coast  of  Italy. 

A  heavy  sentence  was  past  at  Rome  upoa  the  prisoners 
who  had  been  sent  back :  they  were  pronounced  in&- 
mous^^:  the  horsemen  were  degraded  to.  lancebeEprers,  and 
the  lancebearers  to  slingers,  each  one^  until  he  should  have 
brought  the  spoils  of  two  enemies :  they  were  to  serve  as 
sentinels  outside  the  camp,  without  defense  against  the 
weather,  and  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  protect  themselves 
by  ramparts. 

It  is  a  great  loss  that  we  possess  no  information  at  all 
of  the  way  in  which  the  Bomans  brought  back  their 
revolted  subjects  to  submission ;  whether  it  was  chiefly 
by  force  or  by  wise  moderation;  and  how  their  punishment 
affected  them  and  their  relations  were  changed.  We  can 
easily  dispense  with  the  history  of  the  campaigns  against 
the  Italian  allies  of  Pyrrhus  whom  he  had  forsaken:  things 
which  have  happened  in  our  own  recollection  and  which  we 
have  all  but  seen  ourselves,  guide  us  in  drawing  a  safe 
picture  of  them  until  they  were  terminated  by  universal 
submission.  It  was  the  struggle  of  unyielding  and  impla- 
cable obstinacy  in  a  nation,  which  can  no  longer  send  armies 
into  the  field,  against  a  mighty  military  power,  which  has 
establisht  itself  in  the  heart  of  the  country  and  is  resolved 
upon  complete  subjugation  or  annihilation,  which  may  now 

^*  InfameSf  6rtftoi:  see  Vol  n.  p.  399,  Eatrophu,  u.  7.     like  those  who 
had  deserted  the  standards 


\* 
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and  then  suffer  loss  through  the  carelessness  of  its  generals 
and  the  stratagems  or  despair  of  the  enemy,  but  which 
nevertheless  continually  gains  a  firmer  footing  and  acquires 
more  and  more  ground.  Of  this  kind  we  conceive  the 
campaign  to  have  been,  which  Fabricius  carried  on  against 
the  Lucanians,  Bruttians,  Tarentines,  and  Sallentines  in  the 
same  year  in  which  Pyrrhus  directed  his  steps  to  Sicily, 
and  with  such  success  that  he  was  able  to  triumph  in  con- 
sequence, and  in  which  Heraclea  went  over  to  the  side  of 
Bome  upon  honorable  conditions,**  such  as  were  recom- 
mended by  the  importance  of  so  opportune  an  acquisition. 

In  the  year  469  (475)  P.  Hufinus  and  C.  Junius  Bu- 
bulcus,  who  had  both  been  invested  with  the  consulship 
towards  the  end  of  the  third  Samnite  war,*  were  again 
elected  to  it,  and  both  were  ordered  to  conduct  the  war. 
They  settled  down  in  Samnium  with  their  two  armies, 
scaled  the  walls  of  the  townships  which  still  held  out  or 
had  been  rebuilt,  and  rooted  out  life  and  cultivation.  The 
Samnites  had  carried  away  their  wives  and  children  with 
their  property  into  inaccessible  forests  on  the  mountains, 
against  which  the  Bomans  made  an  inconsiderate  attack 
that  cost  them  many  dead  and  prisoners.  That  the  Sam- 
nites were  able  to  prolong  their  existence  by  such  means 
only  and  could  no  longer  appear  in  the  field,  is  clear  firom 
the  separation  of  the  consuls  who  quarreled  on  account 

«"  Cicero,  pro  Balbo,  22  (50). 

'  The  interpoflition  of  Fabricius  for  the  appointment  of  the  for- 
mer, and  the  malicions  wit  by  which  he  guarded  against  being 
regarded  on  this  account  as  a  friend  bj  the  man  he  had  favored,  must 
be  referred  to  his  earlier  consulship,  for  at  the  time  of  his  second  the 
republic  was  in  no  danger,  if  the  anecdote  reallj  refers  to  a  consular 
election,  and  not  rather  to  a  nomination  to  the  dictatorship,  namely, 
after  the  defeat  on  the  Siris; — another  saying,  by  which  Fabricius 
cast  the  fault  of  the  defeat  upon  Laevinus  alone  (Plutarch,  Pyrrh.  p.  394.  b.) 
shews  that  he  certainly  thought  the  appointment  of  a  dictator  necessary. 
It  is  in  accordance  with  this  supposition,  that  in  the  Excerpta  of  Dion  we 
find  mention  of  Bufinus  and  of  this  anecdote  between  454  (460)  and 
466  (472). 

VOL.  m.  2  L 
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of  this  repulse,  and  from  C.  Junius  remaining  alone  in 
Samnium,9<H  ^Ule  Sufinus  marcht  into  Lucania  and  Brut- 
tium. 

Croton  surrounded  by  walls,  the  circumference  of  which 
equaled  those  of  modem  Roman,^  was  only  a  shadow  of 
what  it  had  been  little  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  when 
it  ruled  over  four  nations  and  sent  armies  of  more  than  a 
himdred  thousand  men  into  the  field,  when  it  destroyed 
Sybaris,  and  was  preparing  for  all  the  Italietes  the  choice 
between  submission  and  a  like  &te.  The  day  on  the  Sagra 
was  the  Leuctra  of  the  Crotoniats,  and  civil  feuds  and 
tyranny  must  already  have  reduced  them  firom  much  of 
their  early  greatness,  before  the  Lucanians  deprived  them 
of  their  empire;^  the  elder  Dionysius  gained  possession 
of  Croton  by  force  of  arms,^  and  a  sinking  town,  which 
had  imceasingly  to  defend  its  existence  against  the  Sabel- 
lians,  who  would  not  rest  until  they  had  expelled  all  the 
Greeks  from  their  coasts,  could  not  recover  again  from 
such   a  calamity.     Scarcely  fifteen  years  before   Pyrrhus 


^^  According  to  Zonaras:  the  Fasti  howeyer  ascribe  to  him  a  triumph 
oyer  the  Lacaniang  and  Bmttians;  bat  to  Rafinas  none,  notwithstanding 
his  brilliant  saccess  at  Croton.  He  had  therefore  probably  been  made 
responsible  for  the  aboye-mentioned  defeat 

'  Twelve  miles,  lAvj,  xxit.  3.  Undonbtedlj  from  a  Greek 
writer — Polybins  —  who  mentioned  a  hundred  stadia,  no  exact  mea- 
surement. 

'  To  determine  the  time  of  the  battle  of  the  Sagra  is,  I  think, 
impossible  with  the  information  that  has  hitherto  become  known; 
to  place  it  in  the  age  of  Stesichorus  on  account  of  the  tale  in  Pau- 
sanias,  Lacon,  c.  19,  11,  would  be  ridiculous.  In  accordance  with 
internal  probability  one  might  place  it  after  the  destruction  of  Sjbaris, 
and  suppose  that  Croton  was  weakened,  when  the  restoration  was 
undertaken  that  would  baye  deprived  them  of  the  rich  territory,  Dionysius 
mentions  the  tyrant  Clinias  (Exc.  Peiresc  p.  538)  before  ArmtiUq  of 
BhegiuuL 

^  Livy,  xxiT.  3.  That  we  read  nothing  at  all  in  Diodonu  of  any  of 
the  years  of  the  tyrant's  reign,  in  which  the  oocnrrence  falls,  can  only  be 
the  consequence  of  mutilation. 
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crost  over  to  Italy9«,Agathocle8  had  without  any  difficulty 
besieged  and  taken  by  storm  the  town,  which  obeyed  a 
tyrant  and  was  lulled  into  security:  and  now  it  was  so  depo- 
pulated that  its  men  were  no  longer  sufficient  to  defend 
its  walls;  the  party  which  was  opposed  to  Rome,  saw  no 
safety  except  in  receiving  a  garrison  of  Lucanians,  who 
perhaps  had  ceast  to  be  its  mortal  enemies  since  Brut- 
tium  had  become  independent.  When  Bufinus  appeared 
before  the  town  depending  upon  the  proposals  of  ^e  Bo- 
man  fiu^ion,  he  discovered  the  presence  of  these  troops 
only  by  a  sally  in  which  his  attack  was  repulsed;  and 
he  was  encampt  a  long  time  before  the  walls  without 
effecting  any  thing.  But  he  succeeded  in  deceiving  the 
king's  commander  Nicomachus,  and  making  him  believe 
that  instead  of  continuing  a  tedious  siege  he  was  turning 
towards  Locri,  whither  he  had  been  invited;  he  broke 
up  his  camp,  and  marched  thither,  and  Nicomachus  was 
proud  of  his  activi^,  when  he  learnt  after  hastening  to 
the  threatened  town,  that  Bufinus  was  approaching.  But 
scarcely  had  the  latter  received  the  expected  news,  before 
he  returned  by  forced  marches  to  Croton  which  he  entered, 
&vored  by  treachery  and  a  fog.  Nicomachus  hastened 
after  him,  but  foimd  the  town  already  fallen,  and  the  road 
in  the  possession  of  the  enemy,  so  that  he  only  got  back 
to  Tarentum  with  great  loss.  Those  who  had  escaped  the 
sword  and  slavery  were  visited  in  this  same  war,  probably 
during  the  return  of  Pyrrhus^  with  finesh  destruction,  since 
the  rebels  of  Bhegium  laid  the  town  in  ashes  and  cut  to 
pieces  the  Roman  garrison.^  The  survivors,  a  few  thou- 
sands, collected  together  in  a  small  part  of  the  circum- 
ference, and  inhabited,  as  was  the  case  at  Bome  in  the 
middle  ages  and  at  Pisa^  an  open  place,  which  was  sepa- 
rated on  all  sides  by  rubbish — and   fields  arising   out   of 

*^  For  the  pretext  of  Agathodes  for  sending  his  fleet  along  the  coasts, 
was  to  accompany  his  daughter  Lanassa  to  Epims. 

*  Zonaras,  Tin.  6. 

2l2 
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it9»o— from  the  ring-wall  that  had  become  quite  forein 
to  them,  until  even  this  shadow  of  a  Grotoniat  people 
vanisht  completely  after  seventy  years."  Thus  ended 
the  greatest  town  of  Italy,  from  which  the  doctrines  of 
Pythagoras  had  spread  among  the  Greeks.  Meanwhile 
Locri  also  had  gone  over  to  the  Bomans.  The  outrage 
upon  the  Roman  garrison  did  not  allow  the  possibility  of 
reconciliation,  till  an  equal  one  had  been  committed  upon 
the  enemy's  garrison  that  had  been  received.**  This  was 
also  provoked  by  the  insults  the  people  had  suffered  from 
it,  and  they  murdered  the  commander  and  his  soldiers. 

There  was  also  a  triumph  in  the  year  470  (476)  over 
the  Samnites,  Lucanians  and  Bruttians:  and  the  people 
in  distress  implored  Pyrrhus  to  save  them:  this  enabled 
him  to  justify  to  himself  his  want  of  perseverance  in  giving 
up  Sicily.  But  his  return  was  difficult:  the  Mamertines 
were  his  enemies,  and  he  was  obliged  to  embark  either  at 
Gatana  or  Tauromenium:  neither  the  port  of  Bhegium  nor 
Locri  was  open  to  him,  and  yet  there  was  urgent  neces- 
sity to  sail  over  to  the  coast  of  Italy  as  quickly  as  possible, 
since  a  Garthaginian  fleet  was  waiting  for  him  in  the  Faro. 
Pyrrhus  met  this,  it  is  true,  with  110  galleys;  but  his 
crews  had  been  raised  by  force^  and  this  had  more  than 
any  thing  else  excited  against  him  the  feelings  of  Sicily; 
they  knew  that  ihey  were  to  be  sacrificed,  in  order  to 
protect  the  fiu:  more  numerous  fleet  of  transports,  which 

•10  jjyy^  zziT.  3.  The  ruins  of  the  buildings  around  modem  Borne 
are  boned  like  oorpsesy  and  in  oonaeqaence  of  their  mortar  they  hsve 
given  to  the  vegetation  which  arises  upon  them,  a  Inxoriancj  that  it  did 
not  possess  in  many  places,  where  the  soil  is  originaUj  poor,— just  as  a 
field  of  battle  becomes  finrtile. 

"  In  the  chronide  of  Eosebius  the  taking  of  Croton  is  placed  in 
OL  124. 1  or  S :  according  to  this  the  town  mast  have  been  taken  in  the 
Lncanian  war  and  afterwards  revolted  to  Pyrrhus.  But  it  is  only  the  same 
erronr  in  referring  Italian  circumstances  to  Olympic  years,  whereby  after- 
wards tbe  surrender  of  Tarentnm  is  assigned  to  OL  125.  S :  and  whidi 
prevails  in  livy  (see  above,  note  293). 

"  Livy,  IX.  16. 
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was  to  cany  over  the  booty  of  their  country  and  the 
soldiers  levied  among  them,  who  were  destined  never  to 
return  if  they  reacht  Tarentum.  Hence  the  Carthaginians 
had  an  easy  victory;  they  sunk  seventy  ships  of  war,  and 
only  twelve  escaped  uninjured  to  the  coast  between  Bhe- 
gium  and  Locri,  where  every  thing  that  was  saved,  was 
landed.  In  order  to  continue  his  march,  he  was  here 
obliged  to  defeat  the  Mamertines,  who  were  expecting 
him  in  narrow  passes  with  ten  thousand  men;  he  suffered 
severe  loss  and  was  wounded  himself;  but  the  teirour 
which  goes  before  a  general,  whom  every  single  enemy 
feels  to  be  superiour  to  himself,  and  which  is  increast  by 
personal  deeds  of  heroism,  paved  for  him  the  way.  Locri, 
which  was  compelled  to  submit  to  him  again,  was  severely 
chastised  by  executions  and  fines. 

Now  whether  it  was,  that  the  military  funds  were  lost 
with  the  ships,  or  that  ready  money  did  not  form  any  con- 
siderable part  of  the  Sicilian  booty,  Pyrrhus  found  himself 
in  great  difficulty  at  Locri  through  the  demands  of  the 
soldiers  to  whom  pay  was  due:^''  and  as  he  could  obtain 
no  contributions  from  the  allies,^^  he  took  possession,  in 
consequence  of  the  advice  of  some  Epicureans,  of  the 
sacred  treasures  in  the  temple  of  Proserpine  in  that  town. 
That  the  ships  in  which  these  were  conveyed,  were  driven 
back  into  the  harbour  or  upon  the  coast  of  Locri  by  the 
storm  that  overtook  and  scattered  the  whole  fleet  in  its 
passage  to  Tarentum,  was  proclaimed  as  a  miracle,  and 
who  can  discover  what  and  how  much  have  been  added 
to  a  story  that  is  differently  related?  That  a  mind  like 
Pyrrhus's  was  so  struck  by  such  an  occurrence  as  to 
restore  the  stolen  treasure,  was  natural;  that  which  alone 
gives  the  event  historical  importance  in  our  eyes, — among 
whom  no  one  with  Dionysius^^  can  play  the  believer,  as 

*^  DiodoniB,  Ex.  Fdr.  p.  886. 
**  Dion,  Fr.  xui.  p.  80. 
^  Whose '  demonologjr,   if,  any  other    proof  were   required,  would 
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if  the  well-deserved  punishment  of  the  ineoondleable  god- 
dess had  from  this  moment  followed  the  sacrilegioiiB  man 
and  drawn  him  down  into  her  dark  empire, — ^is,  that  the 
king  ordered  the  unfortunate  adyisers  to  be  put  to  death,^^ 
He  who  fimded  that  he  could  make  atonement  in  this  way, 
was  wandering  in  his  mind,  and  broken  down. 

He  is  said  to  have  led  twenty  thousand  foot  and  three 
thousand  horse  to  Tarentum,^^  consequently  nearly  the 
same  number  as  he  had  embarkt  in  Epirus  five  yean 
before:  but  the  Epirot  veterans  lay  dead,  and  the  Gh»ek 
vagabonds  or  barbarians^^  who  filled  their  places,  were 
never  true  and  feithfiil  to  a  Greek  king,  and  no  longer 
composed  that  mass  which  was  more  irresistible  by  its 
spirit  than  its  arrangement  However  on  the  return  of 
Pyrrhus  the  consternation  revived,  with  which  the  Bomans 
had  previously  heard  of  his  approach,  and  miraculous  signs 
epprest  their  hearts.  A  thunderstorm  had  shattered  the 
clay  image  of  Summanus  on  the  top  of  the  Capitoline 
temple:  the  head  was  found  no  where:  this  seemed  to 
bode  the  unavoidable  &11  of  their  empire,  but  the  science 
of  the  Aruspices  discovered  that  it  had  been  thrown  into 
the  Tiber,  and  it  was  found  in  the  bed  of  the  river  at  the 
spot  indicated  by  them.^o 

When  the  consul  Manius  Curius  held  a  levy  in  471 
(477),  those  who  were  called  up  did  not  appear:  Curius 
sold  the  property  of  the  first  who  disobeyed;  no  tribune 

•hew  how  fiur  he  was  remoTed  ftom  the  belief,  which  in  the  time  of 
"PjnYms  no  longer  ezifted  aoj  where  among  the  GreekA. 

''*  Appian,  Sanm.  xt.  p.  69. 

"  Hotarch,  Pyirh.  p.  899.  h. 

**  The  m^oiitjr  of  the  troope  railed  in  Sieify  conaitted  of  bar* 
bariana. 

^  Cicero  de  dirin.  1. 10  (16).  liTj,  Epitome  znr.  A  tempest  anch 
at,  especially  in  the  South,  often  appears  in  conjunction  with 
thnnderstorms,  might  easilj  oany  so  fiur  the  colossal  and  hollow 
shell :  and  thus  the  material  part  of  the  narrative  oontains  nothing 
manifestly  impossible,  which  it  is  worth  while  to  point  out:    te  ad- 
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protected  the  in&moufl  citizen;  and  the  levy  went  on. 
Two  consular  annies  marcht  into  the  field;  Curius  into 
Samniiun,  Lentulus  into  Lucania.  Pyirhus  advanced 
against  the  former,  reinforced  by  all  the  male  population 
of  Tarentum  capable  of  bearing  arms.  A  Samnite  army 
joined  him,  but  weak  in  numbers,  desponding  and  dis* 
affected:  he  took  a  part  of  it  with  him,  and  sent  off  the 
other  part  to  support  the  Lucanians  and  detain  Lentulus, 
that  he  might  be  able  to  fight  with  Curius  alone.^^  The 
latter  had  taken  a  strong  position  on  the  highths  near  Be- 
neventum,  and  entrencht  himself:  here  he  endeavoured  to 
avoid  a  battle,  imtil  he  should  have  been  joined  by  his  col- 
league who  was  on  his  march :  the  auspices  too  were  un- 
&vorable.  Pyrrhus  made  preparations  to  fidl  upon  the 
Boman  camp  before  day-break  with  pickt  troops  and  ele- 
phants; as  fortune  had  deserted  him,  a  dream  finghtened 
him  when  he  had  £Ulen  to  sleep  at  the  beginning  of  the 
night,  and  he  wisht  to  recall  the  orders  he  had  given,  but 
his  generals  prest  him  not  to  delay  till  the  arrival  of  Len- 
tulus should  ruin  all  his  hopes.  In  order  to  gain  the 
top  of  the  hill  above  the  Boman  camp,  the  soldiers  were 
obliged  to  make  a  long  march  through  pathless  woods 
by  the  light  of  torches:  time  and  distance  were  badly  cal- 
culated, the  torches  did  not  bum  long  enough ^^,  the 
columns  lost  their  way,  and  it  was  already  broad  day- 
light when  they  descended  fix>m  the  highth.  Even  thus 
their  appearance  was  unexpected;  but  since  a  battle  had 
become  imavoidable,  the  auspices  too  no  longer  prevented 

Tocacy  of  the  science  of  the  Anispices  I  haye  no  wish  to  undertake. 
— I  maj  obseiTe  bj  the  waj,  that  the  modem  Bomans  remark  it  aa  a 
well-known  fact,  that  the  lightning  now  nerer  strikes  the  Capitol,  while 
In  every  thunderstorm  it  dances  upon  the  roof  of  St.  Peter's  and  there 
also  splits  walls :    as  if  Japiter  was  stiU  hnrling  it. 

"*  Conseqnentlj  he  certainlj  had  not  eighty  thousand  foot  and  six 
thousand  horse,  as  is  stated  bj  Orosins  it.  2,  or  he  was  three  times 
stronger  than  the  Boman  army :   Dionysius,  £zc.  Feir.  p.  545. 

"  It  was  at  least  late  in  the  autumn  :    Curius  triumpht  in  Feb- 
ruaiy. 
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it.  Curius  marcht  to  meet  them ;  &tigae  and  diaorder, 
such  as  are  the  consequences  of  a  night-march,  paralysed 
the  assailants,  and  they  fled  after  a  slight  contest  ^^  with 
great  loss.  This  success  gave  the  consul  confidence  to 
accept  the  battle  in  the  open  plain  against  the  main 
force  of  the  king^:  one  wing  of  the  Romans  conquered, 
the  other  was  driven  back  by  the  phalanx  and  the  ele> 
phants  as  fiir  as  the  fortifications  of  the  Boman  camp. 
But  they  were  defended,  and  a  shower  of  burning  arrows 
with  flax,  tar  and  barbed  hooks  fell  upon  the  elephants, 
which  turning  back,  shy  and  furious,  drove  into  complete 
flight  the  troops  which  accompanied  them.  It  was  a  com- 
plete defeat^,  the  king's  camp  was  taken,  two  elephants 
slain^  and  four  of  the  eight  which  were  taken  alive,  were 
the  proudest  ornament  of  the  triumph.^  The  defeated 
were  so  completely  scattered,  that  Pyrrhus  himself  came 
to  Tarentum  with  only  a  few  horsemen. 

In  Lucania  fortune  had  been  just  as  unfitvorable  to  the 
allies^,  and  all  hopes  of  regaining  it  had  now  been  tried 


^  On  this  point  Plutarch,  whose   narratiye  has  the  stamp  of  perfect 
authenticitj,  agrees  with  Orosias. 

*  Here  too  I  take  npon  mjself  to  develop  the  narrative,  con- 
vinced that  eveiy  one  acquainted  with  such  subjects  wiU  find  it  neoes- 
sarj.  The  plain  is  the  Arusinian  field  of  Frontinus,  Floras  and  Oro- 
sius. 

**  Whether  livy  stated  the  number  of  the  dead  at  28,000  (Eatropius) 
or  at  33,000  (Orosius),  can  never  be  ascertained  bj  the  manuscripts  of 
the  two  epitomisers :  the  number  of  1300  prisoners  in  Orosius  is  at 
least  credible. 

**  The  absorditj  of  the  statement  in  Frontinus,  that  the  Romans  here 
became  acquainted  with  the  art  of  forming  a  camp,  has  afareadj  been 
shown  bj  lipsius :  there  is  a  further  and  decisive  reason  besides  the 
one  which  he  states,  namely,  that  the  disposition  of  the  Boman  camp 
rests  upon  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  augural  science,  and  there- 
fore belongs  unquestionably  to  very  early  times.  Some  old  remembered 
saying,  which  referred  to  the  eye  and  talent  of  ]^rrhus  for  choosing  a 
camp,  must  have  given  rise  to  that  miaunderstanding. 

*"  For  Lentulns  triumpht. 
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and  lost  They  had  to  expect  the  Bomans  under  the  walls 
of  Tarentum,  and  if  a  Punic  fleet  appeared  in  these  seas, 
it  would  be  dangerous,  perhaps  even  for  the  king  himself, 
to  return  to  Epirus.  Nevertheless  he  tried  to  induce  the 
kings  of  Macedonia  and  Syria  to  send  him  succours  in 
men,  ships  and  money  against  an  enemy,  who  would  soon 
cease  to  confine  himself  within  the  surroiinding  sea:  but 
no  one  listened  to  him.  He  was  obliged  to  abandon  Italy, 
and  Mb  leaving  MUo  behind  at  Tarentum  with  a  garrison, 
was  a  considerable  sacrifice  at  least  for  the  time,  although 
perhaps  he  coidd  just  as  little  make  up  his  mind  to  give  up 
a  hope  entirely,  as  to  follow  it  up  with  perseverance.  A 
report  which  was  spread  intentionally^  that  the  succours 
which  had  been  demanded,  were  coming,  afforded  him  a 
pretext  for  keeping  the  ships  ready  for  sailing,  that  were 
to  convey  the  troops  back  to  the  Ceraunian  mountains,  as 
if  they  were  to  take  in  Macedonians  there;  and  it  might 
induce  the  Romans  to  renounce  as  hopeless  an  imder- 
taking  against  Tarentum,  and  to  allow  the  victorious 
armies  to  return  to  their  triumph.^^ 

Pyrrhus  led  back  to  Epiius  only  eight  thousand  foot 
and  five  hundred  horse;  and  the  difficidty  of  raising  pay 
for  this  small  number,  drove  him  in  the  first  instance  to 
new  wars;  afterwards  it  was  the  passion  of  a  gambler  who 
has  &llen  into  misfortune.  These  were  times  exactly  like 
those  of  the  thirty  years'  war,  when  it  was  impossible  to 
support  a  small  army,   and  easy  for  a  general  of  great 

"^  If  we  nnderstand  it  in  this  manner  and  remoye  the  aboird  circmn- 
stanoes,  that  it  was  necessaiy  to  gain  a  single  night  for  embark- 
ing, the  narradve  of  Paosanias  (Attic,  c  1.  31)  has  all  the  appearance 
of  being  well-founded.  A  considerable  time  elapst,  before  the  answer 
of  Antiochiu  could  arrire,  certainly  not  from  Antiochia  and  still 
lees  from  the  upper  satrapies,  but  from  those  on  this  side  of  Mount 
TauruB,  where  he  kept  his  court  on  account  of  the  war  against  Ptolemy, 
CeraunuB  and  Antigonus,  and  now  on  account  of  the  Gallic  invasion. 
Justin,  whose  account  of  this  war  is  one  of  the  worst  parts  of  his 
unequal  work,  undoubtedly  places  these  same  demands  before  the  king's 
passage  to  Italy. 
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name  to  assemble  and  maintain  a  large  one.  A  new  star 
seemed  to  have  risen  for  him,  tmtil  after  throwing  himself 
&om  one  giddy  enterprise  into  another,  he  perisht  at 
Argos^ :  these  events  are  foreign  to  our  history. 


""  Pyirhofl,  according  to  Orodos  also,  had  fallen,  when  Tarentnm 
was  still  holding  oat:  it  was  surrendered  however  in  474  (480).  Tb» 
death  of  the  king  maj  haye  occurred  in  the  same  jear,  —  OL  126.4, — 
bj  no  means  in  01.  127.  1  or  475  (481)  ;  to  this  jear  also  in  Orosins 
the  jear  475  answers  in  this  period,  in  which  the  Carthaginians  according 
to  him  appeared  before  Tarentnm. 
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ENTIRE  SUBJUGATION  OF  ITALY, 

AND  THE  FOUnCAL  BIGHTS  OF  THE  ITALIAN  AIXIE& 


The  three  campaigns  which  still  followed,  before  the 
war  in  southern  Italy  was  brought  to  a  close,  seem,  wiih 
the  exception  of  the  &te  of  Tarentum,  to  have  past  away 
without  any  of  those  prominent  occurrences  which  attract 
the  attention  of  hasty  and  tmleamed  epitomisers,  amid  the 
repetition  of  monotonous  narratives  of  the  ravages  of  war 
and  the  taking  of  unimportant  places.  This  however  is 
evident,  that  Rome  availed  herself  of  the  entire  removal  of 
all  danger,  in  order  to  recover  breath  after  the  continued 
exertions  of  the  last  nine  years,  which  had  been  increast 
since  the  landing  of  Pyrrhus  beyond  all  previous  example  : 
otherwise  the  first  two  years  would  have  been  adorned  by 
something  more  than  a  single  triumph  over  the  Taren- 
tines  9S9  and  Samnites.  In  order  to  have  rest  themselves^ 
they  allowed  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttians  to  rest. 

Taientum  meantime  was  already  doing  penance  for 
the  outrage  she  had  committed.  A  phrurarchus  regarded 
himself  as  tyrant  of  the  city  entrusted  to  his  power,  and 
it  was  only  in  consequence  of  a  mild  disposition^  which 

^  Tke  supplement  cannot  be  doubted*   In  these  Fasti  the  Tarentinee  an 
mentioned  before,  but  the  Lucanians  after  the  Samnites. 
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but  few  among  those  usurpers  possest  and  Milo  not  at  all, 
that  this  power  was  not  exercised  in  the  most  revolting 
manner.  Many  citizens  conspired  against  him;  as  their 
undertaking  failed^  those  who  succeeded  in  making  their 
escape,  took  possession  of  a  castle  where  they  obtained 
peace  from  the  Romans.  It  is  probable  that  the  Sallen- 
tines  also  concluded  peace  at  this  time.^^ 

But  when  the  people  had  rested  for  two  years,  the  im- 
patience revived  of  putting  an  end  to  a  war,  which,  if 
Pyrrhus^  who  was  in  the  full  vigour  of  life'^,  returned  as 
master  of  Macedonia  and  Greece,  might  after  all  become 
ruinous  in  the  end.  L.  Papirius  Cursor  and  Sp.  Gar- 
vilius  were  elected  in  474  (480),  with  the  confidence  that 
they  would  subdue  the  Samnites:  the  former  was  a  son 
of  the  general  who  had  avenged  Gaudium;  both  in  their 
first  consulship,  which  they  had  held  together,  had  thrown 
into  the  shade  all  the  triumphs  that  had  hitherto  been 
gained  over  Sanmium.  It  was  only  sixty-eight  years  since 
the  first  hostilities. 

The  consuls  fulfilled  the  commission  of  the  nation.  In 
their  presence  the  Samnites,  Lucanians,  and  Bruttians  did 
homage  to  the  majesty  of  Rome,  probably  because  the 

***  Because  in  JAvy  xsit.  nine  only  of  the  lihree  nations  together  with 
the  Taientines  are  mentioned  as  those  which  Papirins  and  Carrilins 
were  commissioned  to  snbdne;  and  because  six  jean  afterwards  the 
S  allentines  became  involved  in  a  war  agamst  Rome,  while  the  othen 
were  qniet  who  had  formerly  been  the  allies  of  Fyrrhns.  The  qnestion 
would  be  solved  bj  a  happy  discovery,  which  might  complete  the 
broken  off  lines  respecting  this  year,  and  which  is  very  possible,  if 
excavations  are  ever  made  by  the  side  of  the  Curia  Julia  for  the  pur- 
pose of  completing  the  Fasti ;  and  I  mention  this,  in  order  by  means 
of  an  example,  to  direct  the  attention  of  every  one  who  can  work  to- 
wards this  object  under  fortunate  circumstances,  to  the  importance  of 
searching  after  these  buried  treasures,  of  which  it  is  quite  certain  that 
much  at  any  rate  is  still  to  be  found.  The  real  consular  Fasti  too, 
which  are  still  wanting  here  for  forty  years,  would  be  an  exceedingly 
important  discovery. 


**  He  was  forty-two  years  old. 
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death  of  Pyrrhus  had  destroyed  every  hope;  but  still  we 
may  suppose  not  without  memorable  struggles,  of  which 
not  even  the  slightest  mention  is  preserved.  It  is  no  loss 
to  us,  that  we  do  not  see  the  victory  of  an  overwhelming 
power,  to  which  the  freedom  of  a  noble  people  submitted : 
but  it  would  be  important  to  know  the  laws  of  that  state 
of  subjection,  to  which  the  Samnites  were  obliged  to  yield. 
Even  after  the  third  war  an  alliance  had  been  concluded 
with  them,  and  thereby  consequently  their  rank  as  a  state  was 
recognised:  now  it  was  not  so 9^:  and  the  freedom  which 
remained  to  them^  was  a  gift  of  the  Boman  people.  That 
hostages  from  them  remained  at  Bome^,  is  a  further  proof 
of  their  dedition,  since  it  is  not  probable  that  tribute  was 
imposed  upon  them  to  be  paid  by  instalments.  When 
peace  had  become  a  habit,  no  frirther  hostages  can  have 
been  demanded. — Of  the  Bruttians  it  is  stated,  that  they 
gave  up  half  of  the  Sila  forest,  so  valuable  by  its  timber 
and  tar.^ 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  if  Livy's  second  decad  were 
preserved,  the  formula  allies  and  Latin  nation  would  occur 
from  this  time  forward  just  as  frequently  as  we  now  find  it 
from  the  time  of  the  Hannibalian  war.  Previous  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  ancient  Latin  league  the  relations  did 
not  exist,  and  it  was  not  till  towards  the  end  of  the  next 
forty  years  which  are  still  contained  in  the  first  decad,  that 

'*'  The  Epitome  xi.  has  not  neglected  to  mention  the  former,  jnst  as 
little  as  the  ix.  at  the  peace  after  the  second  war :  consequently  the  silence 
of  Epitome  xit.  is  a  full  authority.  The  author  of  these  Epitomes  waa 
nearly  contemporary  with  JAyj,  and  weU  acquainted  with  the  ancient 
relations. 

**  Lollins  was  one  of  them  :  Zonaras,  tui.  7. 

'*  This  statement  we  owe  to  ICai's  Excerpta  from  Dionysius,  xx.  5. 
They  are  on  the  whole  of  little  yalue,  and  must  hare  heen  altered  throagh* 
out  by  the  person  who  put  them  together:  such  rhetorical  artifices  are 
not  in  the  style  of  Dionysius.  But  their  publication  is  nevertheless  a 
gain:  thus  we  have  here  a  hint  confirmatory  of  the  explanation,  of 
what  is  to  be  understood  when  a  people  is  obliged  to  give  up  half 
of  its  ager  to  Bome, 
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they  began  to  acquire  some  permanency.  According  to 
the  peculiarity  of  the  old  Latin  language,  which  omits  the 
connecting  particle  ^^,  it  properly  ran  thus,  Soeiif  nomen 
Latinum ;  whence  has  come  the  expression,  allies  of  the 
Latin  nation^  through  the  same  misunderstanding  as  the 
Roman  people  of  the  Quirites.^  The  Latin  nation  was 
entirely  different  firom  the  allies^  even  in  consequence  of  its 
having  originated,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  ancient 
towns,  in  the  will  and  law  of  Borne,  and  consequently 
this  whole  part  of  it  at  least  could  have  no  alliance  with 
the  Koman  people.  But  no  passage  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  affords  any  groimd  for  deciding  the  question^ 
as  to  whether  the  denomination,  properly  understood,  was 
applied  to  all  the  nations  fix>m  the  Macra  to  the  Straits, 
or  only  to  the  Sabellians  and  the  people  of  southern  Italy, 
while  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians  on  the  other  hand  were 
lookt  upon  as  nationally  forein  and  had  such  different 
rights,  that  it  was  only  by  an  improper  extension  of  the 
name  that  they  could  be  included  in  it.  I  conjecture  that 
the  latter  possibility  expresses  the  true  relation;  and  for 
this  reason,  that  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians  regarded 
the  cause  of  the  Italicans  as  forein  to  themselves. 

But  in  whatever  extent  the  name  alliee  is  to  be  under- 
stood, it  is  clear  that  among  them,  just  as  in  the  provinces'^, 
the  difference  must  have  existed  between  those  who  were 
federate  (foderati)  and  those  who  were  free  {Kberi).  The 
Marsians  and  Pelignians  were  federate,  and  their  rights 
were  secured  by  mutual  oaths:  the  Hemican  towns  were 
free,  and  to  them  their  autonomy  was  restored*^  after  the 
conquest,    when  the  senate  decided  upon  the  fate  of  the 

•»  VoL  I.  p.  450.      • 

**  One  sees  that  the  mistake  arose  from  the  genitive,  when  it  waa 
written,  e.  g.  decern  miUia  eociorum  nommu  Lalini  The  commentatorB  of 
JArj  have  not  pereeired  ihie  conneadon. 

*»  Gcero,  2  Verr.  iii.  6  (13). 

*  Livy,  IX.  43. 
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nation;  here  no  treaty  existed,  but  only  a  right  granted  by 
one  party.  This  second  class  belonged  to  the  iocii  no  less 
than  the  former. 

The  former  class,  which  according  to  Cicero  was  very 
small  in  Sicily,  and  existed  in  those  places  whose  territories 
were  added  to  the  Roman  domain,  because  taken  by  the 
sword,  was  very  numerous  in  Italy  especially  in  Samnium. 
It  was  from  this  class  that  those  places  were  selected, 
which  were  fit  for  colonies;  but  a  far  greater  number  must 
like  Capua  have  remained,  and  probably  have  fidlen  into 
decay  for  the  most  part,  without  receiving  a  colony.  One 
of  the  principal  reasons  of  our  scanty  knowledge  of  the 
peculiarities  of  antiquity  is  owing  to  the  circumstance,  that 
what  is  related  of  one  particular  case,  seepis  as  if  it  had 
occurred  only  that  one  time.  The  inhabitants  of  such 
places  however  did  not  form  a  state,  had  no  freedom;  they 
no  longer  belonged  to  the  people,  from  whom  they  had 
been  conquered,  and  in  no  case  to  the  allies.^^  The 
existence  of  territories  of  considerable  extent  subject  to 
tithes  does  not  therefore  contradict  in  the  least  the  axiom 
of  the  old  agrarian  law,  that  Italian  groimd  was  free 
from,  taxes;  which,  as  is  well  known,  was  extended  so 
&r,  that  the  towns  which  obtained  exemption  from  the 
land  tax,  were  said  to  be  endowed  with  the  Italian  right. 
No  piece  of  land  of  an  Italian  community  was  liable  to  pay 
taxes  with  ownership,  as  was  generally  the  case  with  lands 
in  the  provinces:  they  were  bound  to  send  'their  contin- 
gents, and  in  order  to  pay  them  were  compelled  to  impose 
a  tax;  consequently  if  they  had  been  taxt  for   Rome,  a 

"*  The  descendants  of  these  dedtH  were  dediHcu:  it  would  be  inier- 
estinj(  to  develop  the  legal  consequences  of  this  condition,  since 
the  liberH  dediticii  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  these  people  as  the 
iMtini  Juniani  to  the  citizens  of  colonies :  bat  it  wonld  lead  too  far. 
But  it  is  of  historical  importance  to  know,  that  the  taxt  peasants  of  the 
Boman  people^  when  thej  had  lost  their  own  landed  property,  conld 
not  acquire  anj  other  either  in  their  own  district  or  in  any  Boman 
one,  because  they  had  no  oommerdum.  They  therefore 
crumbled  away. 
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double  tax  would  have  arisen,  which  according  to  Roman 
notions  was  quite  inadmissible.^  But  it  was  only  the 
Italicans  and  Latins  who  were  allowed  to  serve  in  the  line; 
foreiners  were  essentially  excluded  from  it  :**  Greeks,  who 
were  so  forein  to  the  Romans  that  they  were  sacrificed 
together  with  the  Grauls  as  hereditary  enemies,  were  not 
the  less  excluded  because  they  inhabited  towns  on  the 
south  of  Italy.  Hence  it  is  no  contradiction  that  freedom 
was  given  to  Tarentum,  and  yet  that  a  tribute  was  im- 
posed upon  it.^  The  Neapolitans,  although  allied^  and 
of  proved  fidelity,  knew  that  their  services  would  not  be 
used  against  the  enemy,  when  they  offered  the  treasures  of 
their  temples  in  the  Hannibalian  war.^  But  in  the  same 
way  as  the  triremes  of  the  Greek  maritime  towns,  of  course 
manned  by  them,  were  used  before  Rome  had  a  fleet,  so 
the  marines  for  the  Roman  ships  were  probably  raised  for 
the  most  part  among  them. 

The  condition  of  those  who  were  allied  by  treaty,  must 
have  shewn  manifold  differences  according  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  arose:  and  this  we  know  of  more 


'<<»  Cicero,  pro  Flacco,  32  (SO).     The  obligation  might  be  xemitted  by 
privileginm  (vacaftb);   bnt  it  existed  originally. 

*^  MUiU  aique  equite  acire  m  nisi  Bomano  LoHnique  nominis  mm 
uti  populum  iZomanvm,  writes  Hiero,  livj,  zxiL  37.  The  Roman 
writer,  whose  ear  was  accostomed  to  meii  LaHni  nominig,  and  who 
remembered  from  his  earliest  yonth  and  his  Transpadane  home  the  Latin 
right  which  had  been  introduced  there,  and  who  was  bom  almost  thirty 
years  after  the  most  ancient  right  of  the  allies  had  become  extinct, 
makes  a  mistake  only  in  the  expression,  where  he  probably  translates 
(T^fi^axoi  from  Polybins. 

^  The  former  is  said  in  the  Epitome,  xv :  the  latter  by  Zonarui 

*»  Livy,  vui.  26. 

^  Si  quam  opem  m  se  crederent,  eodem  shuHo  /mam  Maiurot, — 
It  may  be  that  the  Bruttiani  were  leried  among  them  as  a  disgrace  to 
the  Bruttians;  althongh  according  to  the  etymology  which  Diodorns 
and  Strabo  gare  of  the  name  BnUHus,  the  beadles  may  have  borne  it 
long  before ;  — I  donbt  whether  the  Bmttians,  ance  they  were  half- 
Greeks,  ever  seryed  in  the  Boman  camps. 
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than  one  treaty  respecting  places  in  Italy  ^:  the  principal 
division  however  is,  that  the  alliance  was  either  equal,  or 
contained  the  dause,  that  the  lesser  people  should  gladly 
and  willingly  honour  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple.^ It  is  conceivable  that  Borne  at  that  time  still  main- 
tained an  equal  alliance  vdth  some  places,  which  in  this 
case,  it  is  true,  could  not  be  regarded  as  dependent,  but 
they  gradually  disappeared,  and  we  need  not  allow  our- 
selves to  be  perplext  by  their  anomaly ^^ 

The  permanent  conquests,  as  .the  example  of  Beneyen- 
tum  shews,  were  so  scattered,  that  the  Sanmites,  especially 
after  the  final  peace,  had  any  thing  but  a  compact  territory. 
Whether  the  remaining  paists  continued  to  be  united  into 
one  whole  by  certain  arrangements,  may  appear  doubtful, 
since  Some  abolisht  the  diets  of  the  Latins,  and  according 
to  the  same  principle  dissolved  and  forbade  them  in  Greece: 
but  there  is  a  preponderating  probability  in  favour  of  their 
having  continued  among  the  Italicans,  however  much  they 
may  have  been  changed.  Representations  from  the  whole 
body  of  the  Pelignians,  nay  from  the  Samnites  even  after 
the  Hannibalian  war^,  seem  to  presuppose  such  a  bond. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Marsians  and  Italicans  in  general 
make  preparations  for  and  begin  the  social  war,  shews  that 
they  were  not  unaccustomed  to  act  as  nations,  and  this  is 
also  supported  by  the  unanimity  of  their  i^asolutions  in  the 
Hannibalian  war,  whereas  the  division  which  kept  the  Fen* 

***  That  of  the  Camertiaiis  and   that  of  Heraclea  from  Cicero,  pro 
Balbo  20  (46).  22  (50). 

^  M€Q€»kUem  prop.  B.  comiUr  ctiwato :  Ciceup  pro  Balbo  16  (35% 
and  Brocolufl,  L  7.  D.  <it  capHvis  et  pottUm,    (Dig.  49.  tit  15.  L  7.) 

^  The  xelationB  of  the  public  law  between  the  repablic  and  the  com- 
monities  dependent  upon  it,  clearly  correspond  to  those  of  the  private 
personal  law :  mnnicipia  without  the  sufiragium  to  arrogated  sons : 
allies  who  do  homage  to  the  supremacy  of  the  republic,  to  persons  m 
manu :  the  dediti  to  those  who  are  m  Moac^to :  those  to  whom  freedom 
has  been  restored,  to  the  libertini. 

.     *•  liry,  xLi.  8. 

VOL.  III.  2  M 
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triana  faithful  to  the  BonuuM,  while  the  Hirpiniaiifl  and 
Gaudmiaiis  joined  them,  suggests  that  it  was  only  each 
single  Samnite  people  that  remained  as  such,  and  etery 
thing  was  abolisht,  which  had  united  them  into  a  coUecdye 
nation.  And  it  is  almost  sel£^vident  that  this  was  done  in 
the  case  of  the  chiefs  of  the  districts,  who  had  fonnerly 
been  elected  among  each  single  people. 

That  in  many  oases  at  least  the  same  course  was  par- 
sued  in  Italy,  as  was  common  in  the  arrangsaaent  of  a 
province,  namely,  to  establish  a  uniform  constitution  for  the 
towns  and  approximate  it  to  an  oligarchy,  may  be  inferred 
fircmi  the  senates  being  generally  attacht  to  the  Boman 
party  and  the  commonalties  to  the  Punic  in  the  Hanni«> 
balian  war.^ 

The  Latins  alone  had  the  right  to  vote  in  a  tribe 
assigned  to  them  by  lot^;  an  honorary  right  without  any 
reality.  But  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  fonner,  were  osdtled 
to  remove  to  Bome,  and  have  their  xiames  registered  in  the 
book  of  citizens,  if  they  lefi  a  son  behind  them  in  their 
houses,  in  order  that  their  house  might  not  become  extinct 
and  the  burthens  of  their  feUow-citiasens  inczeast.^^  This 
was  a  great  thing;  for  though  this  registiaticai  did  not  yet 
confer  the  nobler  rights  of  a  citizen,  still  it  might  mow  be 
done  by  any  future  censor;  and  it  wasionly  by  such  a  r^is- 
tration  that  M.  Perpema  could  obtain  even  the  curule  dig* 
nities,  while  it  was  overlookt  that  the  fiill  fianchise  had 
never  been  given  hinu 

But  of  incomparably  more  importance  were  the  rights 
of  all  the  dependent  people  and  the  Latins  to  Asae  in  the 
use  of  the  domain  lands  of  the  Roman  state,  which  liiough 
secured  in  general  by  a  legal  act,  must  always  have  been 
liable  in  the  case  of  each  single  district  to  the  interference  of 
the  ruling  people,  who  might  withdraw  from  use  every  part 
of  the  domain  and  distribute  it  as  private  property.    That 


*^  Here  tbero  is  a  N.  B»  in  the  margin  of  the  manuscript. 
'*  Livy,  xxr.  3.    Appian,  bell,  dr.  i.  3d.  **  Li^Tt 
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the  ItalieaiiB  ^Ko  ntight  remoTe  into  Latin  cdoniesi  unless 
they  transgiest  the  limita  of  the  law,  eettted  down  by  thou- 
sands at  Fregellaei  as  the  Samnites  and  Pelignians  did^, 
affords  distinct  evidence,  if  such  could  appear  necessary,  that 
at  the  founding  of  such  a  colcmy  they  were  allowed  to  give 
in  their  names  together  with  the  Quirites  and  the  Latins. 
That  they  also  obtained  their  shares  in  assignments,  as  we 
harve  shewn  of  the  mtuiicipia,  is  stated  in  expressions  which 
seem  to  have  been  taken  from  an  anthm:  who  carefully 
weighed  his  words.^  Now  on  account  of  this  right  the 
allies  and  the  Latins  had  an  equal  interest  with  the  Soman 
possessors  of  estates  t^ainst  the  agrarian  law  of  Tiberius 
GcBccfaus,  which  was  un&ir  only  to  them,  not  to  the 
latter^ ;  its  being  carried  into  effect  deprived  the  republio 
of  lihe  voluntary  obedience  of  its  subjects,  and  C.  Gracchus 
should  therefore  have  granted  them  the  franchise,  even  if 
it  had  not  been  otherwise  wise  and  necessary  to  give  it. 
Thus  the  aristocracy  had  support  among  the  subjects 
against  the  claims  of  the  commonalty:  an  interest  in  the 
preservation  of  the  e&dsting  ordefr  of  things  became  ex- 
tended to  mimy,  when  Lucanians  possest  estates  in  Sam* 
nium  and  Samnites  in  Apulia,  whose  titles  originated  in 
ihe  Ronrim  conquest:  and  even  the  people  from  whom 
extensive  tracts  of  land  had  been  taken,  might  in  some 

•*•  lArj,  XLt  S. 

••  From  Poadonini  :  Appian,  beH  dr.  L  IS.  fany  yil-^4ir4wparo, 
4  r»«f  0Vfifidx9is  4vtSi{r^i|r»:     •Iht  rA  ^vftfiSkaia,  o0rc  rka  tcKif 

^  Gdoeso,  de  re  p.  m.  S9  adtnitB,  that  Tiberius,  who  began  in  his 
measure  conoerning  Ana  with  the  greatest  justice  (this  is  to  be  supplied 
at  the  beginning),  remained  just  towards  his  fellow-dtiaens ;  but  he 
adds,  that  he  injured  the  rights  of  the  allies  and  Latins.  Compare  i. 
19.  Somn.  8c  3.  de  Ami(x  S.  Appian,  belL  dr.  i.  IS.  19. — I  will  not  sup- 
press the  0(MiJ6ctare,  though  it  may  be  said  to  be  over-refining, 
that  the  desolation  in  Etruria,  the  sight  of  which  struck  Tiberius 
Gracchus  so  forcibly,  may  have  arisen  from  the  Etruscans  not  possess* 
ing  the  lig^t  of  using  the  domafai  bud,  which  is  ezteaslTe  in  tha 

2  m2 
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measure  recover  from  their  loss,  if  they  could  cultivate  a 
part  of  them  for  a  tax  paid  to  the  republic^  in  return 
for  which  they  themselves  had  the  advantage  of  their  con- 
tingents being  provided  for,  and  roads  made  for  them. 
For  it  was  the  object  of  the  Roman  laws,  to  keep  slaves 
away  from  the  domain  land,  and  to  preserve  on  it  a  sturdy 
race  of  &ee  Italicans  as  labourers  and  cottagers.    Again, 
nothing  is  more  astonishing  than  that  the  Samnites  in  fif^y 
years  again  counted  70,000  citizens  and  7000  knight&    For 
the  infantry  of  the  Italian  allies  received  at  the  expense  of 
the  republic  the  same  provisions  as  that  of  the  KomanSf 
and  their  cavalry  two  thirds  as  much  as  that  of  the  £o* 
mans^:  their  towns  were  only  bound  to  provide  arms  and 
pay,  and,  if  necessary,  an  addition  to  the  provisions  of  the 
calvary.     The  contingent  of  each  town  or  district  was  fixt: 
they  were  not  all  required  every  year  to  send  the  whole  or 
a  part  of  it^  but  the  consuls  determined  whose  turn  it 
was  ^7 :  each  place  appcunted  the  superior  as  well  as  in^ 
riour  commander  for  its  troop:    that  the  prefects  of  the 
allies  who  were  appointed  by  Uie  consuls,  in  number  half 
as  many  as  the  tribunes^,  were  chosen  from  among  them 
and  not  from  the  Romans,  is  incomparably  more  probable 
than  the  contrary  supposition.     In  the  Hannibalian  war  a 
Pentrian    Samnite,    Num.  Deqimus,    commanded    several 
thousands^,   and   whenever  the  allies   distinguish  them- 
selves, Italicans  are  always  mentioned  as  their  leaders,  and 
not  Romans,  and  T.  Turpilius^  a  Latin,  under  whom  even 


"^  As  OfeUns  cnltiyated  his  fann  for  a  rent  paid  to  the  owner  w^ 
had  forced  himself  into  it 

*  Polybius,  VI.  89. 

"  Polybios,  Yi.  21.  ot  fhrtrrot  wapaiyy4\Xowri  toTs  ipx^vat  rots  icmh  rmr 
ffvfifiax^^^^  if6\utP  r&r  Ik  t^s  *lTdKltu,  i^  wr  fty  Po6\9»prcu  m/arpartCfUf  rths 
cvfifidxovs,  Suura^ovyrcf  rh  irX^Oos  k,  t.  X.  livj,  xzziY.  56.  From  both 
passages  it  is  dear,  that  the  chiefs  of  these  places  have  to  appear  at 
Jtome  at  the  beginning  of  the  consular  year. 

*•  Polybius,  VI.  26.  »  Livy,  xxii.-24. 
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fcribunes  were  placed,^  must  have  been  a  prefect"  of  this 
kind. 

The  dependents  of  Borne  could  neither  conclude  a 
treaty  with  a  foreign  country  nor  carry  on  war,  nor  defend 
themselves  with  their  own  forces  and  under  a  commander 
of  their  own  without  the  sanction  of  the  senate.^^ 

Within  their  own  states  the  allies  were  perfectly  at 
liberty  to  confer  the  franchise^  and  legislate  for  them- 
selves: the  table  of  Bantia,  in  which  prices  are  recorded 
by  sesterces,  affords  an  example  of  the  legislation  from  this 
time  of  the  connection  with  Rome.  On  the  other  hand  the 
rights  common  to  the  Latin  towns,^  in  the  same  way  as 
they  prove  that  a  uniform  civil  right  was  given  to  these 
colonies  at  their  foundation,  seem  also  to  warrant  the  con- 
clusion, that  this  right  which  had  been  granted,  cotdd  not 
be  altered,  a  fiict,  which  is  expressly  asserted  respecting 
the  colonies  with  the  Boman  right.  The  use  of  their 
native  language  remained.  Consequently  their  magistrates 
too  retained  their  penal  jurisdiction,  and  the  civil  one  in 
mixt  cases,  which  was  exercised  by  the  Boman  proconsul 
in  the  provinces. 

In  disputes  among  themselves,  in  complaints  of  an  in- 
dividual citizen  against  his  own  state,  and  in  accusations  of 
crimes  against  Bome,  the  senate  judged;^  it  also  decided 
in  or  made  up  internal  feuds;  but  more  commonly  en- 
trusted this  to  the  patrons.^  For  each  free  Italican 
'  people  moreover  had  a  ptltron  at  Bome,  who  watcht  over 
its  interests  as  proxenus  and  representative;  whose  rela- 
tion was  sacred  in  the  good  moral  times,  and  like  that  of  a 

^  SaUiut,Jag.67.69. 

•*  What   Livy,  n.  22,  Baya   about    the   Latins    after    the  battle   of 
Begilhia,  ia  for  that  time  a  palpable  &ble,  bnt  is  transferred  from  a 
,  later  time. 

*>  This  the  towns  in  Greece  could  do.    Cicero^  pro  Arch  3.  (5.) 

"  Gdlins,  TV.  4.    xvi.  13. 

•*  Folybinsi  vi.  13.  *  IMonysinF,  u.  1 1.  in. 
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fether  bronglit  with  it  sevef^aimd  unpaid  for  exerfeSons;  in 
degenerate  times  it  enriclit. 

A  Roman  conenl  or  frttot  lAppeared  omosg  then  with 
the  fall  power  of  the  imp^um.  ai^  bad  hie  «ent0n€eB  exe- 
cuted without  delay .••^  There  never  was  such  a  golden 
age,  that  pride  and"  paseito  would  not  hare  led  to  oat- 
ragee,  even  if  avarice  ^nd  luet  with  euoh  unlimited  power 
had  not  produced  any, — and  because  there  wui©  no  tri- 
bunes of  the  people,  even  the  decemvira  sinned— ^r  the  only 
protection  against  the  abuse  of  Ik  power,  to  whi^  no  limits 
could  be  set  without  destroying  H,  was  in  tihe  patrbna,  who 
had  to  take  the  part  of  the  op^rest  «ven  agsiUdt  tbexr  own 
relatives,^  and  in  rank  and  influence  W^rd  equa)  to  those 
who  might  have  tinned,  so  that  the  httor  cotdd  not  eaafy 
escape  punishment  In  the  Latin  t&imB  the  magBtrates 
were  protected  against  tyremnical  and  cruel  acts  on  die 
part  of  thie  Boman  authorities, '  by  theh:  oblaimng  the 
Roman  franchise  together  with  their  •  d^ities:^ :  and 
this  was  without  doubt  the  <A>ject  of  sudh  a  distinction. 
What  other  nation's  allies  were  in  the  enjoymeHt  of  sndi 
rights?  What  greatel:  ones  could  they  demand  than  dieee? 
It  is  true  macii  was  WCintilig  to  their  dspking  minds, 
because  the  higher  firaHchisewas  denied  tibem:  hat  it  was 
impossible  to  grant  this  until  the  allies' had  beeome 
Romans  in  their  minds  -and  ways  of  living  and-  acting 
together  'fbi  a  l0)i|g  while;  ^nd  the  p^viod,- wlien>  it  akopald 
become  practicable  to  do  this,  lay  in  the  fiitnbre  as  one  of 
regeneration,  by  combining  the  rich  elementa  which  had 
become  homogeneous:  in  Ihi^lttytliba  sect^dtof  the  growth 
of  the  Boman  state;  and  it  expkdna  the  decay  of  the  Owek. 
The  advantages,  which  had  been  gainedin  the  ataie  when 

***  C.  GracchnB  in  GtUhu,  z.  8. 

^  Gellitts,  y.  13.  zx.  1.  And  since  the  hotpes  was  most  in  want  of 
assistfince,  being  absent  and  a  stranger,  it  was  commanded  that  his  part 
should  be  taken  even  against  the  (native)  client, 

"  Appian,  beU.  cir.  u.  26, 
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amall  byadniittitig  the  lesser  tribes,  and  when  more  ex- 
tended by  granting  equal  rights  to  the  plebeianSi  were 
now  also  prepared,  if  the  insight  of  a  deeper  wisdom  could 
conquer  prejudices,  narrowmindedness  and  littleness.  This 
natural  doFeiopBoent  was  checkt.  When  Italy  came  under 
the  supremacy  of  Rome,  new  tribes  were  still  fonned,  and 
the  geneval  expectation  must  have  been,  that  this  would 
be  continued:  and  if  with  this  system  there  ai^>eared  a 
danger  in  two  directions,  either  of  giving  to  the  new 
citizens  saeh  a  preponderance  over  the  existing  ones  as 
the  plebeians  had  obtained  over  the  most  ancient,  or  of 
throwing  the  burthen  of  the  military  :8ervice  diqnropor* 
tionately  upon  the  old  Quirites  and  of  thus  destroying 
them,  *  yet  such  a  eontrivance  as  had  once  guided  Servius 
TuUitts,  afforded  the  mqans  of  remedjrix^  these  defects  by 
new  forms*  But  what  a  king  could  do,  was  impossible  in 
a  &ee  state.  Two  things  were  needed:  to  breathe  new 
life  and  strength  into  the  higher  orders:  the  only  proposal 
we  know  of,  whi<di  was  directed  to  this  point,  that  of  Sp. 
Carvilius  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  was  received  as  h^h 
'  treason,  and  aim^  only  at  a  transitory  measure:  the  rub- 
bish of  the  decayed  curies  however  ought  to  have  been 
swept  away,  and  new  houses  formed  of  patricians,  pie* 
beians,  Latins  and  Italioans*  The  second  want  was  not 
cveriookt;  namely,  to  remove  freedmen  from  the  govern- 
meot;  but  this  'could  only  have  succeeded  by  colonisation 
•  beyond  Italy. 

The  freedom  of  a  oonatitution  becomes  torpid,  when  it 
wants  to  ruphold  a  particular  state  of  affairs,  and  not  the 
^BOSCB  out  of  which  it  arises ;  when  it  chokes  the  new 
'things^  whidi  are  germinating  by  the  side  of  the  exist- 
ing ones  and  striving  to  develop  themselves.  If  life  ac- 
tually ttums  to  them,  and  retires  from  what  capricious- 
ness  alone  is  beuji  upon  preserving,  the  latter  remains  as 
a  hollow  and  dead  form :  such  efforts  to  uphold  it  deceive 
perhaps,  because  a  living  evil  does  not  find  the  place  vacant 
to  occupy:  but  the  living  beauty,  which  is  also  excluded 
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from  it,  does  not  appear  witli  its  claims:  ^i;  it  cannot 
come  to  light.  Theie  is  also  heavy  re!ponabiUtj  meurred 
and  preparation  made  for  bitter  days  forv'fitture  genera- 
tions,  if,  though  regeneration  and  developmieRt;  may  not 
be  prevented,  that  which  springs  up  is  not  i  so  anegolated, 
that  it  may  become  amalgamated  and  combined  with  that 
which  exists, — if  the  rights  of  that  which/ .0Qme8iinta.ez9 
istence  and  that  which  exists  are  not  balancedf  tif'dassea 
have  outgrown  their  minority,  but  no  plaoe^  ia  prepared 
for  them  to  occupy  without  pressiaif  jjopim  jotii^BSL  .  If 
this  caielessness  exists,  of  several  posttbld^eriht^ctaie^'llap'' 
pens  unavoidably:  either  the  old  powe»'fli«ikeB«^^iirln6h 
feels  itself  enduageredy  and  oveepometBi' sjiA  Adaai  the 
new  life:  or  the  latter  overwhebmi  wtfivitgd^pr^sstt  that 
which  is  growing  old ;  or  all  .gibmi  «^  i|Ki  a:  ^nbLHtidm 
and  chaotic  mass,  the^qNoit  of  fineedom  is^^gim^  and  iho 
whole  nation  has  become  impotent:  v     »v  i.  a  :.!-./•  -   i  t 

The  selfish  rejection  of  just  demattdsi^Mdom  asiati 
him  who  is  hostile  to  them:  b^t  they  ohaiigiP  diieiif 
nature,  just  as  healthy  juices  boeome  poisonou0iby^l)6iBg 
represt.  '  .   .        .   ^'  ^  i 

Every  free  constitution  goes,  like  turs^tres^  rfliroiigll 
life  towards  death :  whatever  moderates  4tB  Maaalamg 
rapidity,  whatever  produces  obstaeles  wKiok  tq^^iIm  time 
to  overcome,  prolongs  its  existence^  '  Tlfe  fiti^bnind.  oi 
the  Parcac,  on  which  the  life  of  Meleager  d«|^d^, 
might  be  withdrawn  from  the  flaimes:  ^butif  the  child 
had  sunk  into  a  dead  sleep,  a  sads^vice  would  have 
been  done  it,  so  long  as  the  fire  did  not  toudi  its  tali»> 
man.  But  a  state  has  this  advanti^  oveir  aH  indivi^^ 
dual,  that  by  constantly  raising  in  an  ever-increasing 
circle  more  persons  to  its  highest  ficeedom,  it  can  carry 
back  its  life  more  than  once  to  youth,  and  live  through 
it  again  with  fresh  energy.  To  prepare  this,  to  watch 
that  sleep  may  not  be&ll  it,  and  to  take  care  that  what^ 
soever  was  gloriously  peculiar  to  it,  may  be  preserved 
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or  levivedy  .IxoweyeTwimieK.. outward  fonns  may  change, 
this  is  th^  task,  of  th^  /fixinden  and  rulers  of  firee  states, 
and.wlieM'/tfaeyA' are  without  power  to  effoct  this,  their 
rum  is.uDflrfoiBdaiUek/ M.>  ;<»j  .1    :  u 

JKo  jrtate-ihad.  die  jpeEfieotiqn  of  liBome  in  .this  respect, 
and  hero/ i^  Hthowcsphoiatiooi  o£  its  greatness  and  decay. 
(jieal'BbritaiiKtoQifais^huaideisek^  &eedom  within  herself 
out  0& the  pQires.jQf  ihe  lMaroi»iaadL;the  liberties  a£  a  few 
CQinnnwiji tkwyjhaa  p koedjihe  yassals.  on  lan  cqaalily  with  the 
fteemettyibas  emfoic^aifidT^iejjerfia,  and.put  eiy^^ry  honour 
withiofiiiiebireachlcOf^a^niliheiLdsha  basiiextended  her  own 
free  laTi^s  ifaract  hsr/.  eqpoiate jproYinoes  ;^  n^.  to  Scotland, 
and  haft  taisedjthsdbiBO^iiAxy^  fixm  j^jpoQti&fi^om  to  her 
own;  aBdifli^hist Jim  fxepsuMkhe  bftbuldfjthe  possibility  of 
betlenx}iiya>fajt  ^le  imm.  -iBuli.I^ortk  ^^onmca  was  lost, 
b^catim;  ^dwt^^^uldy.h^Te  b^en  j^ffer^dj  tjbar^  waa  neither 
reaUy  wisht  nor  wisely  grAni^t'ivh^n>tbe  p^p^r  time  was 
pastij  la^J^dandiMkroligw^hicfi}  msiH^y  h^d.^mdeavoured 
for  a  centiisry.  to  ^tiqpate:  ^  iiativea  or.  q^gce  them  by 
fear  ta  tifisJduMinp^.dlk^aord^.rt^  M^^taiQ  it|9  injustice 
firmly.  When  the  power  of  nature  was  stronger  than  a 
l^rannj?,  yrjlmh  waQ$9(ii  t^  resohi|tip»tt^ra^rangle  them  or 
a^.Ab^^^lav^  a^rwhf&rthofl^wtifWi  Ihey  had  wisht 
to  destifo^jfi,  '^ia4>:incre$ist  to  milliic^^;.  theii  instead  of  at 
length,.  )dlougb]iate,^j{u^pAring,,theii;.. elevation  to  equal 
rigntfrigv^ili^ljt,  QOiric^iwQ  Vi^ie .  iTOwis^y  made  to  the 
multit^d»/i#aid.  the^  >  de9^aad«  of  .(he  opiates  enviously 
and  insultingly  refused.  And  will , indeed  the  majority  of 
those  who  ^v^  ^..4e44&  OT?r  perjo^e,  that,  however 
much  evil  there  may  be  in  the  Irish  Catholics,  a  better 
state  of  things  can  never  arise  until  the  full  firanchise  shall 
be  given  them?  Will  they  ever  consider,  that  if  Home  had 
only  prevented  the  Marsian  war  by  complying  with  just 
demands,  although  it  might  have  been  too  late  for  joyful 
consequences,  she  still  would  not  have  suffered  the  civil 
war,  instead  of  being  obliged,  when  she  herself  was  ex- 
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hausted^  to  grant  to  tlie  exhfttisted  irlmt  could  benefit  now 
neither  her  nor  them?W> 

Venice  was  already  decaying)  whien  abe  £lled  Tip  ibe 
places  of  her  extinct  houses,  nor  by  such  as  were  equal  to 
those  that  had  perisht,  as  was  done  in  haneat  times,  bat 
by  those  which  porchast  their  elevation:  the  proposal'  of 
the  Marchese  Maffei  would  at  lea*  hsfs  been  a  palliatifve 
for  the  evil  that  was  already  too-  visible. .  But  iiever  wsb 
an  opportunity  of  preparing  elasticity  and'Itfe  An  the  ateite 
for  centuries  to  come,  nejgleoted  more  thoughtlessly.  No- 
thing would  have  appeared  more  senaek^  to  a  Bomaa  tbam 
when  the  difierent  laees  were'.pkoed  en  an  isqiiality  in 
Mexico,  instead  of  wtaiting  and  piepaning,  tiU  the  nathres 
'became  Spaniards  in  language  stud,  habits,  (till,  they  hmi 
acquired  the  desire  of  becoming  t^eir  fellowKJtiaaiBi  and 
gradually  attained  their  objeet.  ^ 

After  Pyrrhus  had  £Ulen  at  Atgos,  "Ae  .  Tarentines 
secretly  applied  for  asristamoe  to  the-  CaartbitgiiisaiiiOGmr 
manders  in  Sicily J^  The  kiter  sent  a' fleet  whiohcast 
anchor  in  front  of  the  harbour^  while  Pbpiriuawas  (meaeapt 
before  the  town«  It  is  earily  condeivable,  that,  if  the 
admiral  had  withokit  the  order  of  his  goverqaneiit  igone 
upon  an  enterprise,  whieh  would  have  involved  the  zepubltc 
in  a  war  with  Borne,  if  it  succeeded,  he  should  liKre  heii* 
tated  and  undertaken  nothing,  uzitil  extmial  eveatsi ;  which 
however  did  not  happen,  should  Justify  him;  although 
they  had  not  after  all  been  aUe  to  come  lo  the  .r^slution 
of  renouncing  such  an  enormous  advantage.  Ab  to  Milo 
both  nations  were  equally  hostile,  and  how  high  the  eacas^ 
peration  had  risen  between  him  and  the  town,  asay  :p^ 
haps  be  seen  from  his  proceedings:  ftar  the  rest^'lfae 
Poenians  must  have  been  niggardly  at  the  impropbr  time, 
as  they  often  were,  and  Papirius  generous,  as  he  might 

^  (Written  in  the  year  18S4> 

^  Not  to  the  senate,  otheneiae  the  oath  could  not  have  been 
taken,  that  the  fleet  had  come  without  their  knowledge.  Oro- 
mui,  lY.  5. 
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bare  beea,  it  is  true  more  easiljy  with  the  booty  of  Taien- 
tum  before  his  eyes,  than  those  who  were  to  protect  it. 
Milo  persoaded  ihe  Taientinea  ih»t  Papirius  was  inclined 
to  grant  a  tolerable  peaoe  to  prevent  the  town  from  &IIing 
into  the  hands  of  the  Poeniana  This  was  so  credible,  and 
a  peaoe  not  absolutely  injnrioiis  so  much  preferable  to 
veoeiving  a  garrison  of  Libyans  or  other  barbarians  in  the 
Punic  payy  that  Milo  was  empowered  to  negodate  on 
behalf  bf  the  tbwm;  he  had  openly  conyersations  with  the 
consul,,  and !  could  deeeive  the  Tarentiaes  by  constant  fio* 
titious  reports  ne^ccting  the  pretended  negociations,  until 
all  thei  atapohilionB  for  him  and  his  men  were  completed, 
and  the  dtisi^s  learnt  with  deadly  faorronr,  that  the  Bo- 
mums  were  in  the  dtadel.^^  Mlo  departed  for  Epirus 
unmolested  wi&'  all  his  treasnres.  It  is  scarcely  conceiv- 
able  that  the  Tarentines  taken  by  sdrpriie  oould  still  pro- 
tect itlnnlselves  against  a  hoetile  attank  fioom  the  acropolis, 
ov  that  the  Bdmahs  denied  themselves  the  gmtification  of 
cashing  in  blood  the  garment  of  the  fetiales:  all  we  known 
Ivowever  is,  that  liberty  indeed  was  granted  to  the  town; 
'foiit  its  n^dls.  weire-  broken  down,  and  its  ships  and  arms 
taken  a^rayi^*  If  there  is  amy  foundal&on  for  the  state- 
ment, that  the  tiiumphfl  of.  this  war  brought  luxuries  of 
all  kinds,  paintingb  and  •  statues  to  Bome^^s  they  must 
havio'  been  ae4uired  at  IWentum^  Ten  years  may  have 
laid  ihe  meet  gijilty  in  their  graires;  the  punishment  of 
the  ^nemiet  of  Borne  is  always  a  matter  of  course,  but 
•is 'Heverdi'eless  disgmied.  An  ItaKan  fugitive,  Lyeinus, 
wae  ndt  long  after  i  these  events  in  tiie  service  of  king 
Antigottos,  and. was  his  commander  at  Athens :7^  this 
man  h&d  evidently  fled  to  escape  firom  the  Bomans. 
Somewhat  more  than  forty  years  afterwards  a  legion  was 


*"  'EtcntSanB, Strateg.m. S.  1.    Zonsrai, vm. 6. 

^  Zonaras,  tui.  6.    Yet  FolybiuB,  L  SO,  mentionB  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Panic  war  Tuentine  trizemea. 

^  Flornt,  X.  18.  ''*  Teles  in  Stobaena,  Serin,  zl.  8. 
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legularly  stationed  in  the  unfortunate  town:^^  it  i^  mor6 
probable  that  this  began  immediately  after  the  conquesti 
in  order  to  keep  the  surrounding  nations  in  obedience, 
and  to  prevent  undertakings  by  the  ambitious  Alexander 
the  son  of  Pyrrhus,  and  that  it  thus  remained,  than  that 
it  should  have  commenced  after  the  Punic  war,  when 
Epirus  had  become  quite  powerless,  and  Macedonia  was 
&r  from  even  dreaming  of  expeditions  beyond  the  sea. 

Polybius  from  the  original  documents  has  refuted  Phi- 
linus,  who  accused  the  Bomans  of  a  breach  of  fidth,  since 
they  were  forbidden,  he  said,  by  the  treaties  to  interfere  in 
the  afiairs  of  Sicily  and  the  Carthaginians  in  those  of  Italy  .^ 
The  errour  must  have  been  widely  spread  among  both 
nations,  nnce  Livy  said,  that  Carthage  violated  the  treaty 
by  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  ;77  in  which  statement  he  fol«- 
lowed  the  annalists,  who  did  not  perceive  that  they  thereby 
comfirmed  the  charge,  which  had  been  bsought  agaonst 
their  fore&thers  by  the  most  popular  historian  among  the 
Greeks.  Diplomatically,  Polybius  is  certainly  right,  but 
just  as  conect  was  the  public  opinion  in  both  capitals, 
which  supposed  that  a  territory  was  assigned  to  each 
nation  by  circumstances,  in  which  the  other  was  not  allowed 
to  interfere  without  breaking  the  peace*  Hence  Borne 
made  violent  complaints  at  Carthage  respecting  that  usurpt 
interference,  and  the  Punic  senate  excused  itself  by  an 
assurance  upon  oath  that  was  innocent  of  it.^^  That 
it  came  to  open  hostilities  near  Tarentum  between  the 
forces  of  the  two  nations^  as  is  stated  by  Oroaus  alone, 
must  either  be  altogether  fictitious  or  an  exaggeration  of 
insignificant  afirays. 

The  deserters  at  Bhegium,  who  could  not  hope  for  any 
.pardon  and  who  saw  their  punishment  approaching,  when 
the  war  had  become  extinct  far  and  wide,  exercised  hostili- 
ties themselves,  surprised  the  gazrison  at  Croton,  cut  them 

"•  PolybiuB,  II.  24.  ^  Pdybiiu,  in.  26. 

.  ^  Epitome,  xiT.  «  Orosiuit  iv,  5. 
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to  piecesj  and  Iidd  waste  tlie  remains  of  the  town.  The 
consul  C.  Genucius979  blockaded  Bhegium  in  476  (482), 
and  separated  the  Mamertines  by  a  treaty  from  the  re- 
bels.^ After  a  long  siege,  during  which  the  Bomans 
suffered  from  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  which  was  remedied 
by  Hiero  who  aiso  sent  troops^S  the  town  was  taken  by 
storm :  by  &r  the  greater  number  of  the  Campanians  fell ;  the 
prisoners  were  sorted  by  the  consul:  all  the  loose  vagabonds 
that  were  found  among  them,  were  immediately  executed} 
those  of  the  legion  who  still  survived,  a  few  above  three 
hundred^  were  sent  to  Borne  in  chains.  According  to  one 
acoomlt  they  were  unanimously  condemned  to  death  by 
the.  tribes;  according  to  another  the  senate  decreed  and 
executed  the  punishment  in  Bpite  of  the  opposition  of  the 
tribufife  M.  FlacGus.^    All  .were  scourged  and  beheaded, 


■^  IMonjTBiafl,  Exc  xx.  7.  Orosins  gives  onlj  the  gentile  name:  bat  a 
Cknncios  was  coasul  in  >476  (4S1)  also;  and  to  this  year  did  his  chro- 
pologjt  lead,  which  has  been  followed:  bat  the  author  of  that  excprpt  was  so 
ignotant,  thfit,  as  he  gives  a  praenomen,  this  is  certainlj  copied  withoat 
alteration.  The  expression,  ptr  decern  camoa  (Livy^  zxyiii.  28)  also  agrees 
better  wiih  this  year.  Besides  these  two  writers  the  consul  is  not  mentioned 
by  a^y  one. 

'  '^'iThe'  words,  rtlbt  iiAp  o9f  Mo^fprfyoiv  —  ett  ev/Aftdxovs  ol  iw 
rf  'Ttiyl^  irp§a^4xoPTi^,  AfutKoyia  wpoff^^arro,  Zonaras  Yiii.  6. 
which  jxmj  ha,ye  been  misanderstood  and  somewhat  miswritten  be- 
sidef  by .  Bjrzantine  writers,  cannot,  I  think,  conceal  a  difierent 
meaning. 

f 

*'  So  says  Zonaras.  Polybios  probably  did  not  know  this,  other- 
wise he  would  scarcely  have  past  it  over  in  silence,  where  he  blamea 
the  conduct  of  the  Roman  government  in  regard  to  the  Mamertines 
as  it  deserved,  —  it  thus  becomes  still  more  culpable,  —  but  his  not 
knowing  a  circumstance  which  happened  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before  his  time,  proves  nothing.  Hiero  had  all  possible  reasons  for 
supporting  the  Bomans,  that  the  allies  of  the  Mamertines  might  be  rooted 
out  of  Rhegium,  and  that  Rome,  which  was  then  at  variance  with  the 
Carthaginians,  might  promote  his  interest  by  taking  Messana.  Whether 
he  wore  the  diadem  as  early  as  that  time,  is  uncertain:  but  he  had  at  aU 
events  kingly  power* 

"  The  former  is  found  in  Mai*«  Exoerpta  from  Dionysins,  xz.  7« 
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fifty  every  day,  until  all  had  atdned  for  theilr  cetoee:  it  was 
forbidden  to  buiy  or  mourn  ifor  those  who'  had  been  eze- 
cuted.9^  The  surviving  Bheginiam  >i^ei^^  invited  to  their 
desolate  home,  and  whatever  could  be  restored,  was  giveBi 
back  to  them  with  the  freedom  of  their  city:  the  new  com* 
munity  that  now  grew  up,  was  one  of  the  very  few  towns, 
which  continued  to  exist  as  a  Greek  fdaoe  ^ven  in  the 
time  of  Strabo;  nay  it  is  probable,  that  it  preserved  this 
distinction  till  a  few  centuried  agoi 

In  the  year  478  (484)  a  Ssdnnite  war  biased  fordi  from 
the  ashes  for  the  last  time.  LcJfitis  who  was  kept  at 
Some  as  a  hostage,  escaped  to  the  m^untgins  of  his  native 
country  and  found  followers  among  desp^tadoes  and  rob* 
hers.  The  senate  s^t  both  ocMasulalr  armies,-  in  order  to 
suppress  the  insurrection  quickly:  tii^  greatest  part  of  die 
rebels  who  had  scarcely  taken  up  anni^  Teaounoed  their' 
senseless  enterprise:  still  a  mountain  fortress  c^theCari-i 
cenians^  persevered  in  the  insuh'ecuoa,  until  it  was  sealed 
by  night  under  the  guidance  of  t!raltors  during 'sfidl  of 
snow.®*  The  leadeils  were  beheadled  'a<ibording  to  ctfot^m, 
the  remaining    prisoners   sold.?^     LoUius  had  pl^bably 

-  * 

and  in  sabetance  in  Orodos,  it.  3  (p^ipuli  jui$u):  the  latter  in  Valteim 
Mazimufl,  u.  7. 15. 

•a  The  nmnber  of  300  odd  ^aSaUB  onlj^  in  SPMyhhtt^  L  T.  'lify 
reckoned  thnt  4000  ifwe'  eaatcBM^ -ai  i^  thf^ 'legM  Ihad -heea  eom^' 
pletely  recmited  and  foond  oomplete;  thi9  is  shewn  by  hia  own  work* 
zxvxn.  S8,  and  hy  those  who  copied  from  him,  Valerius  Maximns,  ii. 
7.  15,  and  Frontinns,  iv.  1.  38, — Orositis  IV.  3,  is '  also  of  the  same 
opinion.  MaTs  Excerpta  ftom  Dionj  sins,  xx.  8,  reckon  4500,  which 
indeed  make  the  legion  stiU  more  complete,  of  which  300  were  ex«* 
cnted  eveiy  day:  the  comidete  work  perhaps  admitted  of  a  daoicf 
between  this  and  another  acconnt,  according  to  wliich  Appian  (Exc. 
Feir.  p.  564)  confines  the  execution  to  tiie  ringleaders.  —  It  is  strange 
that  It  is  generally  overlookt,  that  the  gaihT'  legion  cansiBted  of 
Campanians;  whose  punishment  could  not  be  so  grievous  to  the 
Bomans. 

**  In  the  highest  Abrozzi,  above  the  Pentriaas. 

*  Zonaras,  Yui.  7.  "  Dionynus^  in  Mai's  Ifixoeipt.  zz.  9. 
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oounted  upcui  the  Pioeatiiois,  wlio  revolted  against  Some 
in  the  same  yeaitO^,  aiid  whose  conquest  signalises  the 
following  one  479  (485)>  nay  it  is  probable  enough,  that 
the  Sallenljnes  as  early  as  this  time,  at  least  previous 
to  other  discontented  nations,  did  not  conoeal  the  inten- 
tions whioh  led  to  their  defeat  in  the  year  480  (486):  the 
aocounts  of  this  period  are  so  utterly  meagre,  that  we  can- 
not saQr  at  aU,  whether  they  had  not' taken  up  arms  even 
in  the  year  before.  A  calamity^  which  befalls  their  suc- 
ceasfol  enemy  indeed  jko  less  than  themselves — but  they 
believe  that  th^  cannot  become  more  wretched, — may 
ottuse  men  in  deqpair  to  think,  that  the  moment  has  arrived 
for  veatunag  upon  something.  Such  a  calamity  was  the 
unesounpled  winter  of  the  consular  yeajr  477  (433),  and  the 
earth  growpd  at  that  tiittie  aa  if  the  end  of  the  world  were 
neaz.:  Both  consula  tduippht  over  the  Picentians:  P«  Sem- 
proilius  ivly  is  motioned  aa  the  commander  in  the  single 
deeisftve.hattle^^  ..  When  both  armies  &ced  each  other 
drawn,  up  in  order  of  battle,  tho  earth  diook:  equal  con« 
stemfttion  spread  on  both  sidea*  but  the  consul  revived 
the  courage  of  his  men  by  vows  and  addresses.  When 
the  Pic^tians  submitted,  their  number  was  found  to  be 
360,000"^; .  heire  we  evidently  cannot  think  of  a  census  and 
rolls,  which  gave  about  the  number  of  men  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms,  bui  of  an  enumeration  of  the  people  comprising 
both  sexes.  That -Picentian  phioes  were  taken  by  force, 
and  Vefe  kept  ready  to  be'  disposed  of,  is  clear  even  from 
the.  establishpient  at  a.later  time  of  the  colonies  of  Firmum 
and  Caatnim.  But  it  must  have  been  also  afler  this  war 
that  a  part  of  the  conquered  nation  was  transported  to 
the  Lower  Sea,  about  the  bay  of  Salerno^  where  a  town 
Picentia  was  founded,  from  which  the  new  people  obtained 
the  name  Picentinians:  for  this  settlement  was  made  by  the 

••  Eotrophxs,  n.  9. 

^  By  Orosins,  it.  4»  and  Frontixms,  1. 12.  3. 
»  Plmjr,  H.  N.  m.  IS. 
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Bomans^^;  and  there  was  then  an  ufgeni -oocafliqn  for  le^' 
moving  the  old  inhabitants  &om  that  coast  which  fomiarly 
belonged  to  the  Samnites,  unlea9  it  was  Ludi  was^  bjr'war, 
and  for  separating  the  Samnites  entixiely  from,  tke  aeB| 
since  no  one  could  conceal  from  himself  that»  though  the 
war  against  Carthage  might  be  deferred,  it  was  unariud- 
able:  moreover  the  violent  character  of  the  measose  is 
more  in  accordance  vrith  the  decision  respectixigtasul^tt- 
gated  people  immediately  after  their  conquest,  than  if.  some 
time  had  already  elapst.  This  population  was  psobubly 
carried  away  &om  that  district,  which  retained  the  name  of 
ager  Picenus  and  bordered  upon  the  countiy  fonoetly.  in. 
habited  by  the  Senonians.  There  arose  in  each  a  very 
important  Roman  settlement;  at  a  later  time  by  assign* 
ments:  at  this  time  a  considerable  tract  seema  to  liave 
been  sold^^  The  Campanian  colonies  of  Salemnm  and 
Buxentum  served  to  keep  the  Picentinians  in  obedieofae. 

The  same  object  of  guarding  the  coast  against  the 
threatening  maritime  war,  in  which  Bome  had  no  fleet  to 
keep  the  enemy  away  firom  Italy,  had  led  to  the  occupation 
of  Cossa  and  Paestum  by  colonies  as  early  as  473  (479). 
In  the  year  478  (484)  the  colony  Beneventum  was  founded 
in  the  heart  of  the  country  of  the  Caudinian  Samnites, 
which  secured  the  direct  road  from  Capua  to  Apulia;  in 
484  (490)  Aesemia,  which  divided  the  Caudiniana  and 
Pentrians:  in  the  same  manner  Aximinium  in  47j8^484)  to 
control  the  nations  beyond  the  Apennines,  and  to  protect 
the  lands  of  the  Boman  citizens  who  bad.  settled  there: 

**  Strabo,  T.  p.  251. 

'*  Valerias  MaximoB,  vl  5. 1,  compared  with  Mai's  Exc  from  Diony- 
8iixs»  XX,  near  the  end.  The  Camarinians,  howerer,  who  wen  sold  into 
slayer7,and  to  whom  the  senate  gave  back  their  libertf,  cannot  hare  been 
the  Camertians:  and  I  woald  not  object  to  P.  Clandins  being  taken  for 
Appins  the  consul  of  this  year,  were  it  not  for  the  mntilated  and  nnin- 
ielligible  passage  of  the  Excerpta. 
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and  in  483  (489)  Firmum  among  the  Picentians :   per- 
haps^o*  Castrum  also  on  the  same  coast. 

That  Venafrum  tod  Allifae  were  separated  from  Sara* 
nium,  ifl  dear  from  the  pretor  sending  every  year  prefecte 
to  these  towns,  as  to  Formiae  and  Fundi  9*;  they  were 
consequently  subjects  with  the  Caerite  right ;  and  hereby 
the  whole  country  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vulturnus  was 
Separated  from  Samnium,  and  withdrawn  from  the  influence 
of  native  magistracies.  If  this  did  not  take  place  as  early 
hB  af)«r  the  third  peace,  it  certainly  did  not  happen  later 
than  this  time. 

Concerning  the  war  by  which  the  Sallentines  were 
dubdued,  there  is  no  account  whatever;  it  is  from  the 
triumphal  Fasti  aloile  that  it  is  clear^  that  both  consuls 
condud^d  it  in  each  of  the  years  479  (485)  and  480  (486): 
in  the  autumn  of  the  second  year,  four  months  before  the 
last  triumph,  IJie  consuls  tritmipht  over  the  Sarsinatians; 
whose  revolt,  or  a  truce  purchast  by  the  Sallentines  had 
consequently  interrupted  the  undertakings  against  the 
latter.  Brundildum  was  of  extreme  importance  for  the 
safety  of  Italy,  and,  if  it  did  not  become  a  colony  till 
•  long  afterwards,  yet  it  probably  belonged  above  all  others 
to  those  points^  which  were  occupied  by  a  legion  whose 
head  quarters  were  al!  Tarentum. 

By  the  conquest  of  the  Sallentines  the  union  of  Italy 
was  completed :  to  Yolsinii  the  Bomans  went  only  as  pro- 
tectors of  the  aristocracy,  which  every  republican  govern- 
ment, unless  it  be  democratical  in  the  extreme,  prefers 
above  all  others  for  the  dependent  townships.  No  free 
communities  had  arisen  in  Etruria,  and  the  ruling  nation 
was  obliged  to  arm  its  vassals  for  the  purpose  of  defend- 

"*  I'or  certainlj  the  Epitome  zt.  places  the  foundation  of  a  colony  of 
this  name  twenty  yean  earlier,  and  mentions  it  along  with  Sena  and  Hadria. 
Bat  the  only  time  when  snch  a  one  is  afterwards  mentioned  by  Livy 
(xzzn.  3),  Casirwm  Novum,  it  is  the  port-town  on  the  Lower  Sea,  between 
Ostia  and  TarquiniL 

"  Festns,  s.  v.  praefectnrae. 

TOL.  III.  i  N 
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ing  itself.  The  serfs  of  the  YoIsmiansO^  had  thereby 
acquired  great  importance  in  the  long  Roman  war:  when 
the  peace  was  concluded,  the  oligarchs  still  continued  to 
raise  their  contingent  firom  them ;  and  as  the  arms  re- 
mained in  their  hands,  they  acquired  by  force  the  fian* 
chise,  the  rights  of  marriage  and  inheritance,  and  seats  in 
the  senate.  That  many  a  one  repaid  hia  former  master 
for  his  ill  treatment,  we  may  easily  believe,  but  even  if 
things  were  not  so  bad  as  this^  the  humbled  party  might 
still  have  been  tempted  to  seek  assistance  at  Borne  fi>r 
the  restoration  of  their  former  condition.  This  was  pro- 
mist,  but  the  secret  negociation  was  betrayed,  and  cruelly 
punisht  by  the  party  in  power.  It  was  Q.  Fabius  Gurges, 
who  had  long  been  worthy  of  hb  father,  that  the  republic 
sent  to  chastise  them  in  481  (487):  he  conquered  in  the 
field,  but  lost  his  life  in  an  unsuccessful  storming  of  the 
town:  this  advantage  however  only  prolonged  the  reds- 
tance  of  the  inhabitants  who  were  blockaded,  and  whom 
hunger  alone  could  compel  to  surrender.  The  triumphal 
Fasti  assign  the  triumph  to  M.  Fulvius,  the  consul  of  the 
year  482  (488),  and  place  it  in  November:  another  aooount 
attributes  the  conquest  to  P.  Decius^ :  the  ktter  was 
perhaps  pretor  when  Fabius  perisht,  and  undertook  the 
command,  and  it  was  he  who  drove  back  again  those  who 
had  sallied  from  the  town;  the  rest  would  be  exaggerated. 
The  defenders  of  the  town,  who  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  victor  alive,  were  executed  as  rebellious  slaves,  or 
surrendered  to  the  surviving  patricians :  but  among  ihm 
mortal  enemies  and  in  the  midst  of  famine  the  survivors 
of  those  who  had  been  unable  to  make  their  escape,  were 

***  For  a  justification  for  thus  nnderatanding  the  acooant  in  Zooa- 
ras,  nil.  7.  and  the  Anctor  de  vir.  iU.  S6,  I  refer  to  toI.  i.  p.  1S4. 
folL 

^  Anct  de  vir.  ill.  36.  In  c  37.  the  surname  Caudex  of  the  jounger 
App.  Claudius  is  derived  from  this  war:  there  must  consequently  haTe 
heen  a  tradition,  that  he  did  iiguiy  to  those  who  were  blockaded  bj  boats 
or  rafts  upon  their  lake. 
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probably  not  more  niimeroiis  tlian  tliose  of  the  Swedish 
prisoners  at  Brejsach.  The  extremely  strong  town  was 
razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  remains  of  the  Yolsinians 
settled  in  an  unfortified  place,  which  is  perhaps  meant, 
when  Yolsinii  is  mentioned  afterwards^:  it  disappeared 
firom  the  number  of  the  Etruscan  towns.^ 

It  may  be  that  a  general  decree  determined  the  rela- 
tions of  the  Italian  nations^  which  were  not  fixt  by  treaties, 
as  was  the  case  after  the  conquest  of  the  Latins:  it  may 
also  be  that  they  were  developt  less  systematically*  Now 
in  whatever  way  it  was  done, — we  may  perceive  how 
wisely  and  beneficially  the  fiite  of  Italy  was  determined, 
&om  the  &ct  that  during  the  Punic  war,  which  followed 
immediately  after  the  union  of  the  Peninsula,  there  did  not 
occur  even  a  sin^e  movement  against  Borne,  and  that, 
before  Hannibal  carried  the  war  thither,  which  destroyed 
the  core  of  the  nation,  the  country  flourisht  in  population 
and  prosperity  to  a  degree  which  later  generations  thought 
scarcely  credible.  This  constitution  which  united  Italy 
for  the  first  time  into  a  single  state,  I  shall  now  endeavour 
todescribe.fl8 

*•  Livy,  zxviL  33. 

"^  It  i0  not  found  in  the  li«t  of  those  who  rapported  the  undertaking  of 
Scipio.    layj,  zxviii.  45. 

^  (This  was  unfortunately  never  executed.  How  far  the  short  hints 
respecting  the  relations  of  Balj  after  the  first  Punic  irar,  which  are  eon* 
tained  in  the  last  chiqpter  of  this  rolume,  are  to  be  regarded  as  a 
supplement  for  this  the  most  painful  gap  in  the  whole  work,  has  been 
remarkt  in  the  preface. 
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INTERNAL  HISTORY  AND  MISCELLANEOUS 
OCCURRENCES  OF  THE  PERIOD  FROM  THE 
LUCANLA.N  DOWN  TO  THE  FIRST  PUNIC 
WAIL 


Two  years  after  Pyrrhus  had  been  conquered,  473 
(479),  Ptolemy  PKiladelplius  sought  the  friendship  and 
alliance  of  the  Romans  by  an  embassy,  which  was  received 
at  Rome  with  great  distrnction.  The  senate  accepted  the 
proposal  very  readily,  and  in  reply  sent  three  embassadois 
with  presents  to  Alexandria;  it  was  the  custom  however 
to  transmit  to  kings  in  friendship  with  the  Romans  a 
purple  toga  and  tunic,  and  an  ivory  throne.  In  costliness 
the  Romans  could  not  pretend  to  vie  with  the  treasures 
of  Alexandria:  but  the  chief  of  the  embassy,  Q.  Fabius 
Gurges^  was  the  chief  of  the  senate;  a  distinction  of  which 
)io  second  example  occurs.^^  The  embf^ssadors  were 
splendidly  received:  the  king,  according  to  the  Greek 
custom,  had  golden  crowns  offered  them:  to  preserve  the 
omen  and  honour  the  king,  they  accepted  the  present,  but 
placed  them  on  the  heads  of  his  statues.     Other  marks 


"*  Of  hia  collegnes  Q.  Ognlnios  was  certainly  the  same  who  had  bagged 
Aescolapius  of  Epidaurns,  and  was  consequentlj  aeqaainted  with  the  Greek 
language;  and  the  same  thing  is  veiy  probable  of  Nnmerins  Fabina,  as  he 
was  the  son  of  the  painter,  who  assuredly  had  intercourse  with  the  Greeks* 
and  who  would  not  haye  been  unacquainted  with  the  Greek  poets:  his 
nephew  would  not  haye  been  sent  to  Delphi  either,  if  the  language  had 
been  unintelligible  to  him. 
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of  Honour  whicK  could  not  be  refused  in  this  way,  they 
gave  up  to  the  treasury,  even  before  making  their  report 
upon  the  embassy:  but  the  senate  gave  it  all  to  them  as 
their  property.*^*® 

These  transactions  were  not  an  empty  display  of  vanity. 
The  niler  of  the  first  commercial  state  in  the  world  at  that 
time  had  not  a  few  important  relations  with  the  rulers  of 
Italy:  but  political  ones,  which  can  only  be  perceived  by 
attentive  reflection,  in  consequence  of  the  isolation  of  the 
histories  of  states  which  are  destroyed  even  down  to  almost 
unintelligible  fragments,  induced  the  Alexandrian  king  to 
seek  something  more  than  a  connexion  favorable  to  the 
commerce  of  his  subjects.  Carthage  could  not  have  ren- 
dered him  uneasy,  nor  could  he  have  thought  of  conquests 
in  that  quarter.  But  Alexandria  was  destined  by  nature, 
as  had  been  clear  to  its  founder,  to  be  the  capital  of  an 
empire,  which  should  unite  the  islands  and  all  the  coasts 
of  the  eastern  half  of  the  Mediterranean:  even  the  first 
Ptolemy  had  subdued  Phoenicia  and  Cyprus,  on  which  he 
founded  his  naval  power;  Philadelphus  extended  his  do- 
minion as  far  as  Caria;  and  the  hegemony  of  Greece  was 
an  object  under  the  first  three  kings,  firom  which  they 
never  turned  their  eyes.  Even  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
<Kmrse  of  the  wars  of  that  obscure  period  can  be  at  all 
discovered,  all  chronological  dates  have  vanisht,  and  it  can- 
not be  ascertained  at  what  time  the  war  began,  which  was 
so  unfortunate  for  the  second  Seleucidian  king,  and  the 
end  of  which  he  did  not  live  to  see.  But  even  if  the  war 
had  not  broken  out  yet,  it  was  the  consequence  of  the 
nature  of  circumstanees,  not  of  personal  ones,  and  conse- 
quently was  foreseen:  and  in  like  manner  the  same  cir- 
cumstances brought  about  the  alliance  between  the  Mace- 

'"^  All  the  passages  are  given  by  I^bridns  on  Dion,  p.  61.  n.  218. 
That  Lycophron  does  not  allnde  to  this  alliance,  I  shall  shew  in 
another  place.  (This  has  been  done  in  the  treatise,  On  the  ag€  of 
Z^fcaphron  the  Ob$cure.  Bhein.  Hnseom^  i.  2.  p.  108.  fbU.  Kleino 
Schriften,  p.  442.  foil) 
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donian  and  Syrian  kingdoms  against  the  Alexandrian,  until 
the  latter  was  deprived  of  all  the  coasts  it  had  gained. 
The  relationship  between  the  then  reigning  kings,  since 
Antiochns  was  married  to  Stratonice,  the  sister  of  Anti- 
gonus,  may  have  drawn  it  closer;  but  even  if  Pyxrhns  had 
permanently  and  entirely  gained  the  kingdom  of  the  Anti- 
gonids,  the  dynasty  of  the  Aeacids  would  have  entered  into 
the  same  relation,  notwithstanding  the  aflSnity  of  bkxxl 
between  the  descendants  of  Beienioe.  The  case  of  an 
actual  communion  in  arms  therefore  existed  easily,  if  the 
Bomans  consented  to  let  legions  cross  the  Ionian  sea:  and 
if,  as  is  probable,  Pjrrrhus  was  then  a  second  time  in  the 
possession  of  Macedonia,  the  senate  had  reason  enough 
for  gladly  concluding  on  alliance,  by  which  an  allied  fleet 
might  render  undertakings  impossible,  which  he  might  have 
tried  with  &r  greater  forces:  Tarentum  was  still  holding 
out  for  him,  and  the  Italicans  were  not  yet  subdued. 

As  Rome  was  no  longer  unconnected  with  the  politics 
of  the  Eastern  world,  the  embassy  of  the  ApoUoniats  fiom 
the  Ionian  Gulf,  which  was  at  Home  in  480  (486),  xnay 
have  been  commissioned  to  sedc  assistance:  and  if  so, 
probably  against  no  one  else  but  Alexander,  the  son  of 
Pyrrhus,  whose  lUyrian  wazs^^^  about  ihis  time  also 
endangered  the  Ghreek  towns  of  that  countiy.  It  is  how- 
ever not  impossible  that  they  may  only  have  made  com- 
plaints against  Roman  subjects  of  the  other  coast  This 
embassy  continued  to  be  remembered  on  account  of  the 
&ct,  that,  as  they  had  been  grossly  insulted  by  noble 
Romans',  the  senate  commanded  the  latter  to  be  deli- 
vered up  to  the  injured  party,  although  one  of  the  guilty 
persons  was  invested  with  the  edileship,  and  an  escort  to 
attend  the  ApoUoniats  as  far  as    Brundisitmi   to   secure 

»•»'  Frontinus,  Strat  n.  5. 10.    ProL  Trog.  xrv. 

'  In  that  year  it  was  tbe  torn  of  the  plebeian  edilei,  oonseqaently 
Q.  Fabias  could  not  hold  this  magistracy:  Dion,  fr.  43,  also  caDs  him  a 
senator. 
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them  against  any  violence  on  the  part  of  the  relatives. 
The  ApoUoniats  did  not  deceive  themselves  as  to  their 
position,  and  dismist  the  offenders  unpimisht:  Bome  on 
the  other  hand  had  acquired  great  glory,  without  there 
ever  having  been  any  danger  of  regretting  its  generosity. 

In  the  year  479  (485)  the  number  of  the  questors  was 
increast^to  eight  ^^^:  the  doubling  of  them  had  become 
necessary  in  consequence  of  the  acquisition  of  various  and 
rich  revenues.  If  the  questorship  gave  as  early  as  this 
Ae  right  of  admission  into  the  senate,  this  alteration, 
otherwise  apparently  indifferent  as  to  the  constitution, 
was  very  important,  inasmuch  as  it  did  away  with  the 
arbitrary  admission  ^by  the  censors,  since  those  who  had 
been  questors  were  to  be  regarded  as  candidates  nomi- 
nated by  the  people  for  the  places  in  the  senate,  which 
had  become  vacant  by  death  or  unworthiness;  and  to  pass 
over  such  candidates  in  favour  of  others  was  a  declaration 
of  supposed  unworthiness.  But  about  forty  places  could 
scarcely  be  vacant  after  every  lustrum:  and  the  disgrace 
implied  in  an  exclusion^  may  have  been  the  occasion  of 
not  strictly  observing  the  ntunber  of  the  senators;  espe* 
cially  if  &e  questors,  when  only  half  as  numerous,  had 
enjoyed  the  right  of  being  assessors  in  the  senate,  and 
if  this  right  could  not  be  denied  to  the  number  when 
doubled. 

Thus  the  senate,  which  was  originally  a  representation 
of  the  houses,  next  selected  fix>m  the  curies  by  the  elective 


>*"  The  year  first  l)ecame  known  ihrongfa  Johannes  Lydus,  de 
maggf.  i«  S7:  and  sinee  he  giyes  the  namet  of  the  consols  ('lovrfov 
instead  of  *I«vX/«v  is  probaUy  his  owa  faaltX  the  words  ical  rwaopth 
KOffrf,  which  haye  dropt  out,  should  be  restored  in  the  date.  Owing 
to  an  expression  of  Tacitus  (who  by  the  way  shews  in  a  remarkable 
manner  how  forein  to  him  were  all  definite  notions  of  the  ancient 
relations  of  public  rights),  jam  tt^enduaria  Italia,  the  opinion  had 
become  estaUiaht,  as  if  this  increase  had  taken  place  two  yean 
later.  How  Lydus  came  to  suppose  that  the  number  was  increast  to 
twelve,  is  dear  without  explanation:  but  the  name  dauiei  is  certainly 
correct. 
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magiatntas  of  the  oountiy^  and  subnaqiiflntly  fimm  tha  whole 
nation,  in  wliich  popular  election  waa  mat  up,  naa.  at 
length  changed  into  an  aasembly,  the  membeni  o£  which 
were  chosen  by  the  people  for  li&,  the  cenaoia  oidy  hanng 
the  right  of  rejection  or  eoDoluaioiL.  i    •  ,.    .   - 

It  is  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  centoQr  ^w  fthe 
beginning  of  the  foUowing^  thai  the  inalitiUAm  ^ .  the 
magistracies,  must  be  placed, .  whis^'^  Pojnpoiius  idfu^ses 
chronologically  together  with  the  aaoond  {Hoet^csbi^.  4lid. 
the  triumviri. capitakai^^iK>wiiyer.afinfBacdly. he  mqchave 
repceaeaCed  ^e  matteir  to  .haniaalf:.aftd<^  itjifi  i«ipQMiU». 
to  come  to  any  certainty  vonathei  pointer  tfais.jplaoe^  nA.  tit^. 
close  of  the  peiaod  when  Bomtf s^  daminian  .was:confiMad  to. 
Italy,  seems  to  be  the  pooper  onev  to.speak  oC.theoau  And. 
the  move  so,  as  the > establiithnient  of.the  .-mint,  umdet  tri«; 
mnvirs  seems  certainly  to  belong  to  sdie-time,  iwhfiDxfiome' 
abandoned  the  M  national,  onuuge. and  jbegani^  «oi]i.a 
silver  earr^ney,  which- to^;  place  in  the.i]aearx471(4B3)« 
To  treat  minutely  of  i.  this  highly  «impattcttti.ij9eictmttaii^' 
must  be  reserved  for  numismatics,  whinh'  is  miicb  in  'Wanl 
of  a  thoKmgh  inviestagation 'for  dief^tttoesnof  ^  JBiotnan 
republic.  Histoiy  eoufines  itadf'  to.  >  thai  remfark,  tti^t 
here,  as  elsewhere,  the  lUxman.  legialailiQnjQnfy.*daine  sife 
to  develop  that  whidsu  had  abeaify  iwgonto  gain,  vt^-^dbt^ 
ence;  the  denarii  of  Campanian*  and  Ncapslitan.  mnmg^ 
with  the  mseription  /bmumamv ' are  eviictently.Aa  'CGBpedir* 
ent  to-  assist,  comaaerbe)  whiek -needed'  aixsr  and  did  2iot 
yet  receive  it  firom  the  state.  The  most  important  ques- 
tion concerning  the  Boman  silver  money  would  be,  whether 
the  coining  of  it  was  a  privilege  of  the  government,  or 
could  be  exercised  by  private  persons,  whether  individuab 
or  houses.  To  derive  the  types,  which  refer  so  entirely 
and  peculiarly  to  families,  and  the  names  from  th^  trium- 
virs,— where  we  do  not  read  the  names  and  titles  of  die 
members  of  the  college, — seems  perfectly  opposed  to  all 

^  De  Origine  Jnrii,  Dig.  1.  tit  S.  §  29. 81. 
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the  laws  of  interpietatiim:  above  all  things  Iiowever  ike 
confiiaien  in  the  system  of  coining,  which  Marius  Ghuti- 
dianns  aboUsht^^^,  after  it  had  annoyed  the  pec^dci  like 
a  syBlem  of  money-fdipping,  is  only  conceivable  on  the 
supposition,  that  many  persona  coined  money,  each  for  his 
own  base  gain. 

The  ^iilqueviri  were  a  local  magistracy  for  the  city^ 
to  protect  it  aft^  sunset,  at  which  hour  the  polioe-dutieB 
of  die  magistrates  ceast^ 

'^  Aboist  the  same  i  time  the  Aeenwiri  lUiiua  judicandii 
are  said' ^  haiee  been  instknted.  We  may  believe  Pom- 
poniuB,  that  .they  wese  onginaUy  dsstitted  to  preodis  at 
the  >ecnirt  of  ihe.eentnmvirsi  and  that  consequently  Au- 
{|ustus  restored  them  tovthia  vocation,  and  was  not  the 
first  whoc  g0ve  it  them.  For  Rs  may  possibly  be  the  pecu- 
liar name  of  the  suits  in  the  court  of  the  cenitrnwirt'^ : 
and  tbottghi  such  a  charge  might  have  been  given  once  in 
extmerdihluy  times  to  the  questors  on  the  expiration  of 
their  offios,  and  tius  jnay  have  cmitinued  long,  yet  certainly 
it  was  not  so  originally.* 

Thk  new  magistrates  were  appointed  by  the  comitia 
of  the  tribes:  the  case  was  di£fereait  with  the  centum virs; 
ibr  as  there  were  IJiree  for  each  tribe,  and  they  are  to  be 
regarded  as  represeaiting  a  gesneral  plebeian  courts  they 
most  hanrebeea  diitetly  deputed,  every  three  bdng  chosen 
by  their  tribe*-  The  eleotiona  ef  the  oentumvirs  were  pro- 
bably held  imder  the  {oeskieacy  q£  the  plebeian  ediles^ 

>^*  Ciceroi  de  offi  m.  SOi  (sa)  Jactabatar  anim  temporilmaiUis  munng 
fie  nt  nemo  poiiet  sciie,  qnid  haberet  The  sjrstem  wfanh  waa  eatabliaht, 
was  probably  no  other  than  that  which  Plinj  places  in  the  tribonate  of 
BnmiB,  reapecting  the  proportion  of  the  alloy. 

*  Solis  occasns  snprema  tempestaa. 

7  Whereyer  a  case  was  tried  aaeramenlo,  the  pretor  took  aoreties  litu 
et  vhuUciarvm. 

'  Beapecting  the  confttaion  of  these  decemyira  with  the  con* 
dliom  of  the  pretor  and  the  like,  it  ia  now,  I  think  onncceasaiy  to 
apeak. 
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who  were  tkemselyeB  judgee.^^'^  The  extent  of  the  rights 
of  this  court  is  indeed  not  recorded,  but  those  which  are 
mentioned  among  innumerable  others,  as  it  is  said^^,  shew, 
that  the  right  of  Qairitarian  ownership  and  all  that  is 
connected  with  it,  the  right  of  inheritance  without  or  by 
testament,  as  well  as  the  eaputj  belonged  to  the  court  of 
the  centumyirs^^ ;  but  contracts  did  not  any  more  than 
criminal  cases:  the  immeasurable  field  of  possession  was 
entirely  entrusted  to  the  pretOTship.^ 

The  relation  of  the  decemvirs  to  the  centumvirs  can 
only  be  ascertained  approximately  fi*om  the  nature  of  the 
case:   an  assembly  of  judges  cannot  exist  without  presi* 


loM  Dionysiafl  yi.  90.  o0f  ^wnpirat  r&w  huidpx^""  ff'^  mw^px^^AS  coi 
8 1  jc  a  0*  r  &  1  iiedfiovp.  (Here  followed  in  the  manuscript  those  remarks 
respecting  the  time  of  the  institution  and  the  oldest  character  of  the 
eentomviral  eomt,  wfaieh  hare  already  foond  their  moie  appropriate  plaee 
in  Vol  z.  pp.  427.  42S.) 

^  Cicero,  de  OratL  i.  SS,  flutfaor  89.  56.  (17a.  17S.  S3S.) 

"  Aam,  mamieipias  —  amct^ioiies .- —  the  rights  of  the  pnudia* 
which  were  res  Maac^'t;  conaeqiientlx  it  is  certain  not  onl^  those 
which  are  mentioned  hj  Cicero:  the  lands  added  and  washt  off  hj 
water:  —  validity  of  testaments:  —  the  rights  of  the  agnati,  gentUe*, — 
the  cases  which  concern  the  caput:  Cicero,  as  aboTe:  —  right  to  the 
trnttla;  the  last  of  whieh  likewise  afibcti  the  preservation  of  property  in 
the  family. 

'*  No  one  thought,  for  example  on  recount  of  the  coma  tuAuwm 
to  think  of  the  judicium  tuiulae;  or  confound  the  fiict,  that  cases 
eoncemtng  the  caput  in  caiua  Uberali  were  tried  with  the  tacra- 
mentum,  and  with  the  judicium  against  him  who  had  kept  a  freeman 
as  a  slave:  that  in  the  latter  case  an  arbiter,  and  he  too  a  senator, 
was  taken,  is  dear  from  Flantus,  Rndens,  in.  4.  7:  data  De  Semaiu 
Cyrenmti  quemvit  opukntum  arlnirum  Si  tuaa  esse  aporta^  mice  m* 
ease  opariet  liberate  Nice  te  in  carcetem  eampmgi  ut  aequom  :  where 
the  senate  of  Cyrene  must  not  mislead  us.  llie  same  is  certain  of 
the  judicium  tutelae  and  of  all  turpia^ — ^Actions  about  sums  of  money 
that  had  become  due,  unless  the  <ie$  et  Ubra  were  made  use  of^  belonged  to 
the  pretor  (compare  the  stoiy  of  the  silly  advocate,  de  Orat  i.  37.  [168]X 
in  order  to  obtain  an  arbiter,  ftc  The  execution  of  the  sentence  of  the 
oentnmvirs  could  also  be  obtained  only  before  the  tribanal,  by  addkih  or 
mauui  injeetitK 
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dents,  who  introduce  tlie  bosinesB  and  put  the  question. 
Whether  they  judged  themselves  and  apart,  is  scarcely 
clear. 

A  general  plebeian  assignment  was  made  after  the  war 
with  Pyrrhus,  when  C.  Fabricius  also  accepted  and  culti- 
vated seven  jugers.^^^  According  to  a  notice,  which 
together  with  several  others  £rom  the  same  source  we 
must  not  despise,  the  proceeds  of  the  domain  lands  which 
were  sold,  were  then  likewise  distributed  among  the  com- 
monalty." 

According  to  Velleius^^  the  full  franchise  was  granted 
to  the  Sabines  in  the  year  478  (484):  this  statement 
however  becomes  very  doubtful  from  the  &ct,  that  the 
Yelina  and  Quirina,  in  which  were  registered  the  Sabines 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Yelinus  and  those  about  Cures, 
were  not  formed  till  about  thirty  years  later.^^  However 
this  may  be^  this  finvour  must  not  be  understood  of  the 
whole  Sabine  people:  Nursia  and  Beate  remained  pre- 
fectures ^^  :  Axmitemum^B  and  the  conciliabula  of  the  Sabine 
district  possest  political  rights  of  a  similar  kind:  for  it  was 
from  these  places  ^^  that  volunteers  were  offered  to  Scipio, 
when  he  was  not  allowed  to  levy  troops  according  to  the 
tribes. 

The  numbers,  which  the  census  returned  during  this 
period,  are  very  uncertain  on  accoimt  of  the  differences  in 
the  manuscripts  in  the  Epitome.  According  to  the  read- 
ings which  have  most  in  their  favour**,  the  number  of 
heads  in  466  (472)  had  increast  to  278,000;  which 'is  an 


><>"  Colnmella,  praef. 

^*  Dionysins,  in  Mai's  Exc  xz.  9.  in  fine.  "  L  14. 

^  According  to  the  Epitome  xix,  where  we  can  no  more  suppose  an 
erronr  to  exist  in  sach  things  than  in  lAvj, 

1^  Festns»  8.  y.  praefectorae. 

*'  The  article  in  Eestos  also  concludes  with  aJiaque  coaipliira. 

»  Livy,  xxnn.  45. 

M  On  this  point  Drakenborch  should  be  consoUed. 
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increase  of  15,000,  compared  with  the  preceding  census 
of  458  (464),  notwithstanding  the  great  loss  in  the  Gallic 
war:  but  in  consequence  of  the  war  that  number  in  471 
(477)  falls  down  to  271,000  or  even  to  261,000.  The  next 
census  is  lost:  but  that  of  482  (488)  again  returned 
292,000.  Even  if  the  numbers  were  certain,  it  would  still 
be  a  very  doubtful  speculation  to  investigate,  what  share 
the  extension  of  the  franchise,  and  what  share  the  increase 
by  births  and  manumissions  had  in  this  repeated  restora- 
tion of  the  population. 

G.  Marcius, — a  case  which  did  not  happen  either  before 
or  after  him,  and  in  his  against  his  will, — was  appointed 
censor  a  second  time  in  the  year  482  (488),  on  which 
account  he  is  said  to  have  received  the  surname  of  Cen- 
sorinus:  a  doubtful  statement,  since  that  surname  might 
just  as  well  have  been  derived  &om  his  &ther  having  first 
gained  for  the  plebs  a  share  in  this  dignity.  Kow  in  the 
year  466  (472)  this  share  became  perfectly  equal,  as  Cn. 
Domitius  concluded  the  lustrum  by  the  customary  sacri- 
fice, which  had  till  then  been  the  privilege  of  the  patrician 
censor. 

The  censorships  still  follow  each  other  at  irregular 
intervals:  after  458  (464)  eight  years  elapse  until  the  next 
lustrum.  That  of  Fabricius  and  Papus  in  471  (477)  has 
become  more  celebrated  than  any  other,  from  their  ex- 
cluding P.  Cornelius  Bufinus  &om  the  senate,  because 
he  possest  ten  pounds  of  silver  plate  for  banquets.^^"* 
The  censors  themselves  had  only  silver  cups  and  salt-cellars^ 
for  sacrifices^ :  but  it  was  perhaps  not  so  much  watch* 
fulness  against  the  growth  of  luxury  as  the  conviction, 
that  costly  articles  which  were  so  unusual  according  to 
the  customs  of  the  country,  had  been  purloined  firom  the 

>^  Cape:  Dionysios,  Excxzi.  1. 

"  That  it  was  necessaiy  to  mentioii  wrought  rilyer  in  the  censusy  ex« 
plaixiB  the  word  domhaa  for  table-Tessela  of  the  noUe  metali.  For  it  was  a 
res  manicipn  or  dbaitiitiiiii.  S.  Yeir.  m.  4. — Nonina  haa  made  a  gneaa,  and 
given  a  wrong  ezpUnatioii* 
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bootj,  perhaps  above  all  others  from  that  of  Croton,  which 
a  faithful  general  would  have  transmitted  to  the  treasury 
undiminisht.  The  rapacity  and  dishonesty  of  P.  Bufinus 
are  known. 

It  has  happened  through  the  very  fact,  that  the  dege- 
neracy of  manners  which  had  already  commenced,  placed 
the  natural  virtue  which  was  not  yet  extinct  in  a  clearer 
light,  that  those  well-known  features  of  the  mighty  con- 
tentedness  of  this  time  have  been  remembered.     Unfortu-* 
nately  they  have  also  fiillen  into  the  mouths  of  dedaimers, 
and  it  is  painful  to  follow  Valerius  Maximus  in  relating  the 
poverty  of  Curius  and  Fabricius.     Yet  he  who  relates  the 
history   of  Rome, .  caimot   omit   to   mention  how  Curius 
received  at  his  hearth  on  his  &nn  in  the  coimtry  of  the 
Sabines  the  Samnite  embassadors,  who  brought  him  pre-* 
sents,  introducing  themselves  as  his  clients,  when  he  was 
eating  from  a  wooden  dish,  on  a  wooden  bench,  turnips 
which  he  himself  had  roasted  in  the  ashes,  and  how  he 
refused  the  gold;  not  moralising,  but  following  his  incli- 
nation \mbiast:  they  might  retain  it,  he  said,  for  it  gave 
him  more  pleasure  to  command  rich  people  than  to  be  rich 
himself.^^'^     On  the  other  hand  a  tradition  has  been  over* 
lookt,  that,  when  the  state  had  granted  everything  to  the 
Boman  commanders  which  they  required,  that  they  might 
appear  both  in  the  city  and  the  field  conformably  to  their 
dignity,   Curius  took  with  him  into  the  field  only  two 
grooms,   instead   of  a  whole  suite  of  attendants.*^    Both 
heroes  of  the  olden  school  of  morals,  Curius  and  Fabricius, 
plebeians  of  no  &mily,  had  no  dowry  for  their  daughters,^ 

'^**  In  GMliiia,  i.  14,  we  find  in  substance  the  same  story  of 
C.  Fabridns  related  from  Joliua  Hjginns:  the  answer,  which  is 
not  proud  and  harsh,  resembles  a  tradition  from  olden  times.  Fa* 
bricins  stroked  his  body  with  the  palm  of  his  hand  from  his  ejes 
down  to  his  stomach,  and  said,  so  long  as  I  control  all  these,  I  do  not 
want  any  riches. 

^  Apuleios,  Apol.  p.  265.  ed.  Alt. 

**  Apuleins,  ApoL  p.  266.     It  must  be  remembered  that  gentiles  and 
clients  provided  the  dos. 
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in  conaequence  of  their  birth  and  not  poaseanng  cKent», 
in  consequence  of  their  own  choicey  which  wanted  nothing 
for  their  own  house:  but  this  was  given  by  the  senate, 
which  assigned  Fabricius  a  burial  place  in  the  dtyi^^^  a 
recognition,  that  he  had  lived  in  so  godlike  a  way,  that  his 
bones  did  notj  like  those  of  other  dead,  defile  the  purity 
of  the  temple-district  of  the  heavenly  gods;  and  that  his 
manes  could  not  disturb  the  living,  as  a  spectre  which  the 
consecrated  pomerium  shut  out. 

Curius  died  in  476  (482).^    To  honour  the  great  Q. 

Fabius  as  he  deserved,  the  people  contributed  to  his  fime- 
•  nd,  one  and  all,  as  for  Publicola  and  Menenius:  thus  every 
one  acted  without  distinction  as  a  client  of  the  dead.  The 
house  did  not  require  the  gift,  and  Q.  Fabius  Gurges 
applied  it  to  a  general  feast  for  the  people. 

The  Appian  aqueduct  supplied  the  wants  of  only  a  small 
part  of  the  city:  the  booty  taken  in  the  war  against  Pyr- 
rhus^  was  destined  to  supply  the  other  districts  with  water; 
and  Curius,  as  he  had  deserved,  was  allowed  the  honour 
of  executing  this  work,  which  death  however  deprived  him 
of.  This  water  was  the  Anio,  subsequently  sumamed  the 
old:  it  was  derived  fix>m  the  river  above  Tivoli,  20  miles 
from  Rome;  and  was  carried  43  miles  round,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  valleys:  for  it  was  conveyed  upon  arches  for 
only  221  paces.  It  still  seemed  possible,  that  war  might 
come  so  near  the  city,  that  open  water-courses  might  be 
out  off.*9  The  CaeHan,  Palatine  and  Aventine  hills,  and 
the  Circus  lying  between  the  two  had  no  share  in  this 
water.^     Some  regions,   which   were  then  suburbs,  may 

1^  Cioero»  de  legg.  u.  SS  (6S).  "^  Frontiniu,  de  ftqoaed.  6. 

"  Under  the  word  manubiae  we  have  not  onlj  to  nnderstand  the  monej 
Which  was  taken,  but  all  that  the  qnestors  derived  from  the  sale  of  alaTes 
and  everj  kind  of  property;  and  also  from  that  of  lands,  which  were  gained 
in  that  war. 

*  The  sabterianeons  paoagea  are  now  quite  filled  in  man/  plaoea  hj 
tites:  the  Anio  gives  bad  water  containing  limflL 

M  Frontinus,  de  aquaednct.  6.  80. 
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afterwards  have  received  branches:  the  piscina  pablica,  the 
district  of  the  Antonine  Thermae,  is  among  &ose  which 
Frontinus  names;  and  since  the  pond  there  is  mentioned 
as  a  public  phuse  as  early  as  the  Hannibalian  war,^^^ 
which  had  disappeared  in  the  time  of  Festus,  if  not  even 
as  early  as  that  of  Yerrius,  one  feels  inclined  to  con- 
jecture, that  it  was  fed  by  the  Anio^  and  was  dug  in 
consequence  of  its  aqueduct.  But  the  soil  of  that  dis- 
trict has  many  springs,  and  it  may  have  been  superfluous 
to  derive  the  water  from  a  distance  for  such  a  purpose. 

Borne  now  began  to  assume  a  more  stately  appear- 
ance by  its  private  buildings  also:  down  to  the  war  with 
Pyrrhus,  the  houses  of  the  city  had  been  universally  roofed 
with  shingles  r^  now  the  rain-tiles  {imbrices)^  such  as  are 
still  customary,  came  into  use. 

The  highroads,  which  had  been  made  since  the  censor- 
ship of  Fkminius,  bore  the  names  of  their  founders:  the 
Latina,  Salaria,  Nomentana,  the  oldest  Tiburtina,  there 
is  every  reason  for  believing,  were  older:  the  Punic  war 
with  its  financial  distresses  was  not  the  time  for  such 
imdertakings:  they  may  have  been  more  ancient  than  even 
the  Appian  road,  at  least  in  a  more  imperfect  condition.^ 
The  institution  of  a  magistracy,  quatuorviri,  for  the  roads^ — 
the  viocuri, — ^which  Pomponius  and  others  place  in  this 
time,  implies  particular  activity  in  this  respect. 

The  fragments  of  the  physical  history  shew  the  effects 
of  volcanic  fermentations,  for  which  no  outlet  was  then 
opened.  The  winter,  with  which  the  consular  year  of  476 
(482)  ended,  has  never  had  its  equal  in  the  period  of  more 
than  two  thousand  years,  which  have  elapst  since  :'^  the 


»«»  Livy,  Epit.  xx.  »  Pliny,  H.  N.  an.  10. 

"  Compare  abore,  p.  306. 

**  The  chronicles  and  papal  biographies  of  the  dark  ages,  which 
are  otherwise  so  scanty,  mention  jnst  so  much  of  natoral  calamities, 
that  their  silence  is  fully  sufficient  to  pore  this.  Such  an  arctic  winter 
is  now   no  longer  conceivable  in   Italy,  on  account  of  YesnTios.    It 
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Tiber  was  frozen,  and  snow  cohered  the  forum  for  forty 
dajrs:*^^  the  olive-trees  were  destroyed  by  the  frost,*^  the 
h^s  starved:  the  wolves  ran  into  the  city  and  dra^^ed 
as  fitf  as  the  forum  a  corpse  they  had  torn  to  pieces.  In 
the  following  year  frightful  tempests  raged,  and  in  the 
territory  of  Cales  flames  burst  forth  from  a  chasm  of  the 
earth,  and  in  three  days  and  three  nights  changed  five 
jugers  into  ashes,  together  with  every  diing  that  the  soil 
bore:  in  the  next,  478  (484),  the  eurth  shook,  when  the 
Bomans  and  Picentians  were  arrayed  against  one  another 
for  battle-'^ 

In  the  year  470  (476)  premature  births  prevailed  among 
human  beings  and  cattle,  and  carried  off  the  mothers  with 
their  iasue.^  An  Epidemic,  which  raged  in  481  (487) 
and  482  (488)  and  occasioned  the  Sibylline  books  to 
be  consulted^  cannot  possibly,  according  to  the  returns  of 
the  census,  have  been  so  murderous  as  the  ecclesiastical 
writers  are  pleased  to  describe  it,^  who  are  fond  of  dis- 
covering calamities  in  the  early  history  of  Rome. 


is  howerer 'quite  amutake  to  say,  that  the  ayerage  climate  has  beooma 
wanner. 

■*"  Ang^in,  de  Civ.  Dei,  in.  17.  and  Zonaras,  toi.  6. 

**  Zonana  mentions  trees  in  general:  I  hare  specified  those  which 
must  have  been  entirely  lost,  and  the  destnction  of  which  was  the  greatest 
u^vaj  of  alL  "  Orosias,  it.  4. 

*  Oroeias,  it.  S.  *  Angnstin  and  Oroshis. 
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THE  FIRST  PUNIC  WAS. 


The  fill!  of  Bliegiam  Had  deprived  tKe  Mamettines  of 
Messana  of  t!r6  otilj  dlies  whom  these  robbers  could  have 
had.  Uniting  with  them  for  the  prize  of  the  booty,  they 
supported  their  expeditions  in  Sicily,  in  which  they  no 
liore  respect^  the  protection  of  the  Carthaginians  than 
tkey  spared' the  Greek  towns:  and  the  vengeance  of  the 
two  states  which  rdled  over  the  island,  now  rose  against 
them.  ... 

It  was  Hiero  of.Syiscuae,  who  Jonged  jto  .punish  the 
outrages  they  had  committed  for  many  years.  Ho  had 
now  come  to  thc^  possessipn  of  thcf  kingly  dignity  by  a 
serie?  of  .piai..de9t.  ft^tiofis,.  :^hlcU.  ^,  celebrated  by  the 
Gre^«^  aod^iPiq^t  of  wbkh  w&te^fmmysf^r^y.i  bgF^megular, 
though  unavoidable  election ''of  the  people:  an  election, 
which  the  Syraettsaris  never  regretted  during  his  reign  of 
fifty  years.  For  he  was  never  charged  with  any  despotic 
act,  and  under  his  unassuming  simplicity,  which  surrounded 
itself  with  no  splendour  of  royal  etiquette,  the  Syracusans 
enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  liberty,  which  they  had  al- 
lowed to  escape  &om  them  quickly  imder  a  republican 
constitution.  His  memory  long  remained  sacred:  under 
him  Syracuse  recovered  from  the  misfortunes,  which  had 
prest  it  down  for  more  than  a  century,  and  his  government 
was  the  last  period  of  prosperity,  which  a  part .  of  Sicily 
at  least  has  enjoyed. 

VOL.  III.  2   O 
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Hiero  had  armed  the  citizens,  freed  himself  from  the 
old  mutinous  mercenaries,  and  raised  a  new  army  devoted 
to  him  and  the  state;  with  this  he  took  from  the  Mamer- 
tines  the  towns  thej  had  subjugated,  and  gained  not  fiur 
from  Messana  a  decisive  victory  over  them,  in  wUch  their 
general  was  taken  prisoner.  Their  whole  power  was  so 
exhausted  by  this  defeat,  that  expecting  an  immediate  con- 
quest  and  the  &te  of  the  Bheginian  Campanians,  they 
had  already  determined  to  go  to  meet  the  conquerour  and 
implore  his  mercy,  when  the  fidthless  interference  of  a  Car- 
thaginian commander,  who  was  cruidng  with  a  squadron 
off  this  coast,  deprived  the  Syracusan  king  of  the  firuits  of 
his  victory,  and  sowed  the  seeds  of  a  war^  in  which  the 
Carthaginians  lost  a  province  they  had  ruled  over  for  two 
centuries  and  a  half. 

The  Carthaginians  had  been  aiming  for  centuries  at  the 
complete  possesaon  of  all  Sicily.  The  Grreek  towns,  which 
were  extremely  depopulated  and  weakened,  obeyed  them 
for  the  most  part^  and  they  therefore  believed  that,  as  their 
republic  had  obtained  such  an  extent  of  power,  they  were 
nearer  to  this  conquest  than  they  had  ever  been,  provided  they 
succeeded  in  gaining  Messana;  whereas  on  the  other  hand 
the  connexion  of  this  town  with  the  kingdom  of  Syracuse 
seemed  to  open  a  door  to  the  Romans,  to  establish  them- 
selves in  the  island  in  the  character  of  the  protectors  o 
this  kingdom  to  which  they  might  be  invited. 

But  the  Mamertines  were  divided  among  themselves, 
and  the  protection  of  Carthage,  although  a  welcome  deli- 
verance from  the  lu-gent  danger,  caused  suspicion  and 
anxiety  to  many.  As  Italicans,  &ey  turned  their  eyes  to- 
wards a  ruler  of  their  own  coimtry.  For  Hiero  was  again 
in  the  field  and  under  the  wallsof  their  town.  Both  parties 
n^ociated:  the  Punic  party  was  readily  listened  to  by 
the  govemour  of  the  republic:  that  which  sought  the  pro- 
tection of  Bome,  482  (488),  had  greater  difficulties  to 
overcome.  The  policy  which  Bome  had  followed  hitherto, 
may  be  called  honorable  and   consdentious,  if  not  abeo- 
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luteljy  yet  in  comparison  with  that  which  she  exhibits 
during  almost  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  her  history. 
Ambition,  love  of  dominion  and  conquest  are  bom  in  the 
human  l^heart,  and  virtue  cannot  manifest  itself  in  a  pure, 
but  only  in  a  modified  form  in  the  actions  of  any  large 
society,  which  comes  into  collision  with  others.  Some  had 
already  much  to  repent  of;  but  as  yet  it  had  no  reason  to 
be  really  ashamed  of  any  of  its  actions.  But  the  city  must 
have  blusht,  which  had  surrendered  its  own  citizens  to  the 
axe  of  the  executioner  on  account  of  an  infiunous  deed, 
when  it  saved  their  accomplices  from  a  like  punishment  for 
their  crimes,  and  accepted  them  as  its  allies. 

The  advantages  which  presented  themselves  from  it, 
and  the  danger,  if  Carthage  should  gain  the  sole  soverainty 
of  Sicily,  were  obvious:  nevertheless  the  better  men  were 
of  opinion,  that  it  was  a  case,  in  which  in  the  name  of  God, 
with  the  consciousness  that  matters  could  not  be  altered, 
one  ought  to  keep  to  the  simple  dictates  of  right  feeling. 
The  majority  of  the  senate  obeyed  these  laws  of  honour 
and  conscience,  and  did  not  accept  the  proposal  of  the  con- 
suls. But  the  latter,  Appius  Claudius  and  M.  Fulvius, 
eager  for  war^  called  together  the  popular  assembly  and 
repeated  the  proposal  which  had  been  rejected.  The  peo- 
ple, who  were  not  responsible  by  their  individual  votes  for 
a  dishonourable  decree,  and  who  allowed  themselves  to  be 
deceived  respecting  the  power  of  the  Carthaginians  and  the 
probable  duration  of  the  war,  and  anticipated  a  rich  booty, 
decreed  alliance  and  assistance.  This  decree  is  an  eternal 
disgrace  to  Rome,  and  a  symptom,  that  the  constitution 
was  beginning  even  as  early  as  that  time  to  incline  too 
much  to  the  democratical  side,  although  there  did  not  arise 
internally  any  disadvantage  for  the  republic  itself  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

In  the  mean  time  not  only  had  the  decree  been  delayed, 
but  the  execution  of  it  also,  and  the  Carthaginian  party  in 
Messana  availed  itself  of  the  feeling  of  the  immediate  dan- 
ger,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  Mamertines  to  receive. 

2o2 
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a  Punic  ganison  into  the  acropolis,  in  consequence  of 
which  Hiero  was  compelled  to  renounce  all  further  under- 
takings. Although  Rome  sought  the  war  with  Carthage, 
stiU  it  did  not  wish  to  assume  any  other  appearance,  than 
that  its  protection  was  granted  against  the  cruel  and  in- 
exorable hostility  of  king  Hiero;  and  as  the  latter  had  now 
concluded  peace  with  the  Mamertines  through  the  media- 
tion of  Carthage,  the  pretext  was  entirely  destroyed  which 
was  to  justify  their  interference.  Both  states  avoided  as 
yet  every  kind  of  declaration.  After  a  long  delay,  a  legate  of 
the  consul  Appius  Claudius,  who  was  probably  still  de- 
tained himself  before  Yolsinii,  arrived  at  length  at  Bhegium 
with  a  part  of  the  army  and  a  number  of  triremes. 

His  passage  was  prevented  by  the  Pimic  fleet  which  lay 
in  the  strait,  and  tiie  legate  attempted  negociations.  He 
sailed  in  a  boat  to  Messana,  where  he  announced  to  the 
Punic  commander  and  the  popular  assembly  of  the  Ma- 
mertines,  that  his  state  would  be  the  deliverer  of  diis 
people  from  the  oppression  of  Carthage,  declaring,  that 
the  silence  of  the  Mamertines  spoke  as  loudly  as  the  most 
vehement  complaints  could  do,  which  tiiey  were  obliged  to 
suppress.  The  reserve  and  forbearance  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians led  him  to  expect,  that  irresolution  might  prevent 
them  fix>m  opposing  an  attempt  to  cross  over,  which  the 
Komans  could  never  hope  to  do  by  force.  For  not  only 
had  they  no  ships  of  the  line^^*^  (penteres,  or  at  least 
tetreres),  but  not  even  smaller  ships  of  war:  it  seems,  that 
the  senate  had  thought  it  impossible  to  form  a  real  navy,  and 
had  allowed  the  small  fleet  which  was  useful  in  the  earlier 
relations  of  Rome,  to  &11  into  decay  as  useless  and  expensive 
now.  For  the  purpose  of  making  a  descent  upon  an  island 
protected  by  the  first  maritime  power  of  the  ancient  world, 
there  were  assembled,  in  addition  to  the  transports,  only 


>^  NaSs  KardppoKTOu  PolybioB,  i.  SO.  13.  The  passing  notice  of  Flinj 
(H.  N.  zvi.  74),  that  the  Romans  hnilt  two  hundred  and  twenty  ships 
against  Hiero  in  foitj-fiTe  daj%  is  a  mystery. 
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triremes  and  pentecontores,  which  the  Greek  towns  of  Italy 
provided  for  this  service;  among  others  the  remnants  of 
the  Tarentine  navy.*^* 

The  sailors  however  were  not  acquainted  with  the  cur- 
rent in  the  strait;  a  violent  wind  arose  and  drove  the  fleet 
out  of  its  course;  and  without  the  Carthaginians,  who  only 
manoeuvred  to  block  up  the  passage  to  the  coast  of  Sicily, 
being  obliged  to  abandon  their  determination  of  abstaining 
fix>m  any  hostile  action  towards  the  Romans,  several  ships 
fell  into  their  hands,  and  the  others  returned  to  the  coast 
of  Bruttium.  The  ships  which  were  taken,  were  sent  back 
with  their  crew,  and  Hanno,  the  commander  at  Messana, 
invited  the  Roman  legate  at  the  same  time  not  to  break 
the  peace,  but  to  renounce  his  useless  intention.  But 
Romans  were  not  frightened  by  the  failure  of  an  attempt 
When  their  answer  in  refusal  was  reported  to  the  Punian, 
he  swore  not  to  allow  the  Romans  to  wash  their  hands 
in  the  sea:  but  he  did  not  fulfil  his  oath. 

The  legate  examined  the  strait :  the  current  and  the  wind, 
probably  under  the  protection  of  the  night,  carried  him  on 
a  second  attempt  to  the  coast  of  the  island  without  any 
difficulty.  The  harbour  of  Messana  received  him.  But 
the  citadel  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians.  Hanno's 
vacillation  and  fitncied  prudence  surrendered  this  too  to 
the  Romans,  but  not  without  a  new  breach  of  the  law  of 
nations.  A  poisonous  air  breathed  over  the  sea  upon  the 
virtue  of  the  Romans.  The  Carthaginian  commander  was 
invited  to  come  into  the  popular  assembly  of  the  Mamer- 
tines,  in  order  to  negociate  with  them  and  the  Romans. 
He  hesitated;  yet  resolved  to  do  so,  not  to  neglect  any 
means  of  reconciliation.  After  much  speaking,  as  both 
parties  were  as  little  able  as  they  were  inclined  to  yield, 
a  Roman  seized  the  deluded  Hanno,  who  appealed  in  vain 
to  the  law  of  nations,  and  dragged  him  away.  The  Ma- 
mertines  shouted  approval.     Hanno  had  the  weakness  to 

*^»  Polybioa,  i,  20.  14, 
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command  the  departure  of  the  garriaon  as  the' price  of  his 
liberation* 

For  this  he  was  nailed  to  the  cross  by  the  Gartbagi- 
nians.  The  mode  of  their  execution  was  cruel:  but  the 
severity,  with  which  they  punisht  the  offenses  of  their 
generals  does  not  deserve  blame.  Borne  conquered^  be- 
cause she  was  not  under  the  necessity  of  punishing;  or 
because  in  the  annual  election  of  all  the  officers  as  well 
as  of  the  commanders  in  war,  the  disgrace  of  a  d^ra- 
dation  removed  the  guilty  and  cautioned  the  others. 

Another  Hanno,  the  son  of  Hannibal,  bad  in  the  mean- 
time brought  an  army  to  Sicily  in  another  fleet,  and  was 
approaching  the  town.  In  the  name  of  the  republic,  as 
a  last  word,  he  called  upon  the  Bomans  to  evacuate  Mes- 
sana  and  Sicily  before  a  certain  day.  He  was  joined  by 
Hiero  and  the  Syracusan  forces,  which  had  endeavoured 
with  unseasonable  jealousy  to  crush  the  Carthaginians, 
and  now  sought  their  friendship  too  late.  The  allied 
armies  blockaded  Mesaana,  but  in  separate  camps;  the 
fleet  was  stationed  near  cape  Pelorus,  and  prevented 
the  importation  of  all  supplies.^^^ 

The  consul  Appius,  as  if  by  a  miracle  performed  for 
the  evil  cause,  landed  with  new  legions  in  the  night-time 
without  any  obstacle,  not  &x  from  the  king's  camp.  Un- 
observed and  in  silence  the  army  was  drawn  up  for  an 
attack.  The  battle  was  decided  before  the  CarUiaginians 
could  send  help;  although  the  cavalry  of  the  Syracoaans 
gained  advantages.  Hiero  was  driven  back  into  his  camp; 
he  abandoned  this  also,  and  retreated  fiist  to  the  mountains, 
and  then  to  his  capital.  On  the  following  day  the  consul 
made  an  attack  upon  the  Carthaginian  camp.  The  Punians 
had  weakened  their  army  by  a  cruel  and  cold-blooded  act 
of  mistrust:  many  Italicans  served  among  them,  and  all 
these,  most  of  whom,  being  emigrants  of  nations  that 
had  been  subdued  and  destroyed,  certainly  entertained  a 

^**  Diodonu^  ScL  xxio.  8. 
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bitter  grudge  against  Borne,  they  had  ordered  to  be  exe- 
cuted, that  there  might  be  no  traitors  among  them. 
Throughout  this  war,  which  the  government,  notwith- 
standing  the  glorious  deeds  of  single  generals,  carried 
on  with  tmiform  thoughtlessness,  it  never  seems  to  have 
occurred  to  them  to  make  war  upon  Rome  through  Italy: 
perhaps  it  was  unwilling  to  set  the  example,  as  their  own 
subjects  bore  a  much  harder  joke:  but  Bome  did  not 
require  the  example,  nor  did  she  dread  it. 

Thus  the  Punic  army  was  not  numerous,  and  had 
already,  although  besieging,  sought  safety  in  a  strong  po- 
sition on  the  sea-coast  and  behind  marshes.  The  attack 
of  the  Bomans  upon  a  fortified  dam  in  front  of  the  camp 
failed:  but  the  pursuit  drew  the  Punians  into  an  open 
country,  where  the  Bomans  took  vengeance.  Among  the 
different  accounts  concerning  their  further  progress  the 
most  probable  one  is,  that  the  defeated  army  broke  up 
from  its  camp  after  the  battle,  and  disperst  among  the 
towns  of  their  province  for  winter^uarters. 

The  Bomans  left  the  Punians  alone,  and  first  prose- 
cuted their  advantages  over  the  Syracusan  king.  Appius 
invaded  the  small  kingdom,  and  encampt  under  the  walls 
of  Syracuse.  A  regular  attack  upon  these  walls,  which 
time  itself  has  scarcely  been  able  to  destroy,  was  imprac* 
ticable:  but  the  ravages  of  the  country  rendered  the 
citizens  still  more  averse  to  the  war.  For  two  centuries 
the  Carthaginians  had  been  the  mortal  enemies  of  the 
Syracusans,  and  the  circumstances  imder  which  an  alliance 
was  concluded,  unnatural  afler  such  inveterate  feelings, 
could  not  produce  patient  resignation  in  their  cause:  for 
it  was  owing  to  Pimic  malice  alone,  that  the  Mamertines 
had  not  been  subdued  afler  the  victory  of  Mylae,  and 
that  the  Bomans  were  now  encampt  on  the  Anapus» 
Hence  Hiero  too  did  not  avail  himself  of  the  oppor^ 
timity,  when  the  consul  with  part  of  his  army  was  given 
into  his  hands  on  one  occasion,  but  allowed  him  to 
escape  the  danger,  letting  the  time  slip  by  under  the 
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pretence  of  a  negociation:  and  when  sickness,  sach  as 
has  often  be&llen  forein  people  on  the  banks  of  the 
Syraca,  compelled  the  consul  to  break  up  from  his  quar- 
ters and  return  to  Messana,  the  Syracusans  followed  the 
xetreat;  but  instead  of  battles,  conversations  and  meetings 
were  held  at  the  outposts,  and  it  was  as  forein  to  Hiero's 
inclination  to  force  the  will  of  his  subjects  in  such  an  un- 
dertaking, as  it  would  perhaps  have  been  difficult  for  him 
with  a  newly  establisht  power. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  war  483  (489),  the  consuls 
M'.  Octacilius  and  M'.  Valerius  landed  with  four  legions 
and  the  allies  without  any  obstacle.  This  seems  incon- 
ceivable, and  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  &ct,  that 
the  extraordinary  strong  number  of  men  in  the  ships 
of  war  of  that  time,  which  did  not  draw  much  water, 
allowed  a  fleet  to  take  a  station,  only  in  case  it  could 
obtain  provisions  in  the  harbour,  or  when  stores  were 
laid  up.  For  the  ships  had  no  room  for  provisions,  any 
more  than  modem  gun-boats.  The  consuls  now  advanced 
on  the  north  eastern  declivity  of  Moimt  JStna.  Centoiipa 
and  Agyrium^  which  seem  to  have  been  again  united  to 
the  Syracusan  state  ever  since  the  victories  of  Hiero,  sur- 
rendered without  resistance;  Alaesa  too  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  Syracusan  towns  which  submitted  to 
Borne;  butCatana  on  the  other  hand  to  have  been  con- 
quered, since  booty  was  carried  to  Borne  &om  this  place* 
Sixty-seven  towns,^*^*  of  which  a  part  was  subject  to 
Syracuse,  but  the  much  larger  number  to  Carthage,  sub- 
mitted to  the  supremacy  of  Bome^  When  the  conaular 
armies  approacht  Syracuse,  Hiero  obeyed  the  voice  of 
the  people.  The  consuls  gladly  accepted  the  offer  of 
peace:  for  in  the  heart  of  Sicily  the  army  was  in  want 
pf  provisions.  But  the  opportune  offer  of  peace  scarcely 
softened  its  conditions.  The  small  number  of  towns,  the 
possession  of  which  was  expressly  confirmed  to  Hiero, 
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formed,  with  the  exception  of  the  distant  Tauromenium^ 
only  a  small  though  rich  territory  around  Syracuse,  the 
most  southern  comer  of  the  island:  a  &i  greater  number 
was  taken  away  from  his  sceptre  by  this  unsuccessM  cam- 
paign, which  would  have  been  preserved  to  him  by  an  ear- 
lier peace  that  had  been  demanded  by  every  consideration. 
All  Roman  prisoners  were  set  free  without  ransom:  the 
king  paid  down  a  contribution  of  200  talents  ^<^,  and 
became  the  ally  of  Rome.  A  Punic  fleet  appeared  too 
late  in  the  harbour  of  Xiphonia:  it  leh.  this  coast;  while 
the  Roman  consuls  on  the  other  hand  made  use  of  the  cur- 
rent of  their  victory,  to  penetrate  as  far  as  the  extreme  west 
of  the  island.  Egesta,  which  called  itself  akin  to  Rome^ 
and  obtained  a  very  favorable  treaty  under  this  title, 
received  them:  and  so  did  Halicyae,  together  with  many 
other  towns  of  less  note.  From  Tyndaris  on  the  north 
coast,  which  the  Carthaginians  had  maintained  in  the  midst 
of  the  revolt  of  the  towns,  they  now  transported  the  inha- 
bitants, afler  the  discovery  of  a  conspiracy,  to  Lilybaeum, 
their  Sicili^  capital. 

No  Roman  generals  had  yet  conducted  such  a  brilliant 
campaign,  but  on  the  other  hand  no  Roman  army  had  yet 
met  with  such  a  feeble  resistance.  For  in  Italy  all  nations 
fought  for  their  liberty:  the  Sicilian  towns,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Sjrracuse,  had  long  lost  the  idea  of  the  possi-^ 
biHty  of  independent  freedom,  and  did  not  dream  of  obtain- 
ing it  by  a  treaty  with  Rome;  but  they  chose  a  new  and, 
as  they  hoped,  a  milder  rule,  instead  of  an  old  one  which 
had  become  odious,  in  the  wars  of  which  the  flower  of  their 
population  had  perisht,  and  many  had  suffered  the  most 
frightful  things  from  the  barbarous  mercenary  hordes  of 
Carthage  and  Syracuse.  Afler  this  campaign  the  &te  of 
Sicily  seemed  already  decided,  and  a  peace  not  far  off:  for 
the  Carthaginians  had  nowhere  made  their  appearance  in 
the  field,  and  never  checkt  the  progress  of  the  Roman 
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conquests:  and  the  complete  subjugation  of  Sicily  was  at 
that  time  not  even  once  thought  of  by  the  senate.  To  these 
proud  schemes,  the  cherishing  of  which  certainly  rendered 
peace  impossible,  so  long  as  Carthage  did  not  yet  feel 
quite  exhausted,  Bome  did  not  rise  till  after  the  conquest 
of  Agrigentum  in  the  third  campaign  of  the  war,  in  the 
year  484  (490). 

The  inactivity  of  the  Carthaginians  did  not  arise  from 
want  of  courage:  they  wisht  to  keep  on  the  defensive,  until 
they  should  have  assembled  a  large  force.  Besides  the 
troops  which  they  levied  in  the  part  of  Africa  subject  to 
them,  and  the  light  cavalry  which  they  received  from  the 
Numidian  kings,  they  had  an  extraordinary  number  raised 
in  Liguiia,  Gaul,  and  above  all  in  Spain;  of  the  two  former 
nations  numerous  corps  had  fought  in  Sicily  for  centuries 
for  and  against  Carthage,  but  the  extension  of  the  Punic 
dominion  on  the  coast  of  Spain  afforded  the  levies  there  a 
much  wider  range  than  formerly.  Of  these  troops  an  army 
was  formed  at  Agrigentum,  under  Hannibal,  the  son  of 
Gisgo;  a  second  assembled  under  Hanno  in  Sardinia. 
This  was  destined  to  make  a  descent  upon  Italy:  a  danger, 
which  obliged  the  Romans  to  make  extensive  preparations 
for  defense  upon  the  coasts. 

It  did  not  however  prevent  the  active  prosecution  of 
the  war.  The  pretor  could  protect  Italy:  both  the  con- 
suls went  over  to  Sicily,  and  directed  their  whole  force 
against  Agrigentum.  This  town,  once  so  magnificent, 
which  was  taken  and  fearfully  ravaged  by  the  Carthagin- 
ians in  the  great  Punic  war  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  had  never  recovered  from  that  deep  &11,  although 
Timoleon  had  in  some  measure  restored  it  Its  fiite  was 
not  less  melancholy  under  internal  tyrants  than  in  the 
destructive  wars  tor  the  soverainty  of  the  island,  each  of 
which  had  more  deeply  injured  the  life  it  still  possest  Its 
extensive  walls,  which  once  protected  a  population  of  seve- 
ral hundred  thousands,  now  served  as  a  bulwark  for  a 
Carthaginian  army  of  fifty  thousand  men;  for  Hannibal  in 
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hope  of  suooouTS  or  an  energetic  diyerdan  had  allowed 
himflelf  to  be  shut  np  in  the  town. 

He  did  not  ventuie  upon  a  battle,  since  an  attack  upon 
the  Roman  camp  at  a  mile's  distance  from  the  town,  al- 
though under  circumstances  which  promist  the  greatest 
success,  had  been  frustrated  by  the  iron  courage  of  the 
Romans:  for  no  post  which  the  Carthaginians  attackt,  gave 
way:  all  allowed  themselves  to  be  cut  down  while  fighting, 
in  order  to  afford  the  scattered  soldiers  time  to  assemble 
in  the  camp:  and  this  was  maintained,  although  the  enemy 
had  already  pulled  down  the  palisades  and  were  scaling  the 
rampart  After  this  occurrence  the  Roman  generals  acted 
with  their  usual  caution:  they  separated  their  armies  and 
placed  them  in  two  different  camps,  and  united  these  by 
two  lines  guarded  by  many  forts,  one  of  them  being  directed 
against  the  town  and  the  other  against  the  country.  They 
themselves  had  their  stores  at  Erbessus  which  was  not  fitf 
distant,  and  from  thence  they  derived  ample  supplies. 

They  had  encampt  before  the  town  about  the  time  of 
the  wheat-harvest,  which  in  those  hot  districts  of  Sicily 
fiills  in  the  beginning  of  June,  and  in  case  of  a  still  earlier 
kind  of  wheat,  which  is  much  cultivated  just  in  this  western 
part  of  the  island,  in  May,  as  in  Africa.  After  long  hesi- 
tation Hanno  landed  with  50,000  men,  6000  cavalry  and  60 
elephants  ^<^,  and  advanced  against  the  Romans,  as  he  had 
be«i  summoned  by  repeated  telegraphic  signtfb  of  the  be- 
sieged, who  were  already  suffering  from  hunger.  He  esta- 
bUsht  himself  at  Heraclea,  and  Erbessus  with  all  the 
Roman  stores  was  betrayed  to  him  by  the  fickle  Sicelians. 
Now  the  Romans  suffered  almost  as  much  as  the  be- 
sieged^ :  even  the  Italicans  found  themselves  placed  here  im- 
der  a  sun  of  unknown  heat,  and  epidemics  broke  out,  which 
were  rendered  worse   by  want.     The   consuls    hesitated 

^^  Diodorufly  EcL  xxiii.  S. 

^  According^  to  FhiUniu  in  Diodonis,  Ed.  zxnt  7,  the  benegen 
amoimted  to  100,000  BomaoB  and  allies. 
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whether  they  shotdd  raise  the  siege;  Hiero  conTeyed 
to  them  with  incredible  exertion  the  most  indispensable 
provision  *^7,  because  he  was  lost,  if  the  war  did  not  main- 
itself  in  these  districts,  for  the  retreat  of  the  Bomans 
to  Messana  would  have  restored  to  the  Carthaginians  the 
whole  island;  he  thus  rendered  it  possible  for  them  to  con- 
tinue the  siege,  and  strengthened  their  determination  to 
maintain  themselves  under  every  disadvantage  and  with 
every  danger,  and  not  to  let  Agrigentnm  escape.  Five 
months  had  past  away  since  the  beginning  of  the  blockade, 
consequently  the  season  was  about  the  beginning  of  Oc- 
tober. 

ELanno  now  approacht  one  of  the  Soman  camps  as  near 
as  ten  stadia^,  after  an  engagement,  the  advantageous 
result  of  which  was  owing  to  the  Numidian  horse,  which 
became  in  so  many  battles  the  chief  force  of  Carthage 
against  Rome.  Repeated  signals  from  Agrigentum  at  last 
compelled  him, 'though  with  heatation,  to  offer  battle  to 
the  Bomans,  who  also  could  not  have  avoided  it  longer, 
since  two  months  more  had  elapst,  in  which  want  had  risen 
among  them  still  higher.  Fifty  elephants,  while  a  much 
smaller  number  under  Pyrrhus  had  been  so  formidable  to 
the  Boman  armies,  did  not  frighten  the  troops  to  despair: 
Hanno's  army  had  a  retreat  free:  the  Romans'  oidy  safety 
lay  in  victory,  and  they  gained  it.  The  enemy's  general 
fled  to  Heraclea;  the  loss  of  his  army  is  stated,  probably 
according  to  Philinus  who  reduced  the  number,  only  at 
3000  infantry  slain  and  200  cavalry,  and  4000  prisoners.^ 
According  to  the  same  account  thirty  elephants  were  killed 
and  three  wounded.  The  Boman  annals  report  that  eleven 
were  taken:  trophies,  which  then,  as  conquered  artillery 
now,  designated  the  extent  of  the  victory. 

During  the  battle  Hannibal  had  made  an  unsuccessful 
sally  upon  the  Boman  ramparts.    But  he  availed  himself 

^  PoljbiM,  I.  18. 11,  <•  Polybim,  1. 1».  5. 

^  DiodoniB,  BcL  zxui.  S. 
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of  the  southern  darkness  of  a  winter's  night,  while  the 
Boman  army  was  disperst  in  pursuit  and  plunder,  fittigued 
and  weakened^  to  break  through  the  Roman  lines.  He 
filled  the  trenches  with  &8cines,  scaled  the  ramparts  and 
escaped  with  the  part  of  the  armj,  which  hunger,  disease 
and  numerous  engagements  had  left  him.  On  the  next 
morning  the  Bomans  stormed  the  town:  the  £simisht  citi- 
zens coidd  not  defend  the  extensive  walls:  but  although 
they  begged  to  be  spared  and  offered  to  surrender,  the 
soldiers  after  seyen  months*  suffering  thirsted  for  a  still 
richer  bootj  than  the  Punic  camp  had  afforded  them.  The 
gates  were  broken  open,  and  the  town  given  up  to  all 
the  honours  of  plunder.  Twenty-five  thousand  persons^^ 
which  probably  includes  only  the  firee,  for  the  slave  merely 
changed  his  master,  were  sold  into  slavery. 

On  this  frightful  day  Philinus,  who  wrote  a  history  of 
this  war  which  was  much  read  in  the  times  immediately 
following,  and  which  was  a  continuation  of  the  history  of 
Timaeus,  lost  his  native  town.  He  avenged  himself  by  a 
history  highly  imfitvorable  to  the  Bomans,  and  partial  to 
Carthage;  a  partiality,  which  Polybius  does  not  interpret 
to  his  disadvantage,  but  very  justly  remarks,  that  manifest 
distortion  of  history  and  false  praise  of  the  defeated  punish 
themselves,  as  soon  as  the  personal  sympathies  of  the 
leaders  cease  after  some  generations. 

Agrigentum  was  built  up  again  under  the  Boman  do- 
minion, and  it  has  maintained  itself  down  to  the  present 
day  after  repeated  devastations;  for  so  blest  is  Sicily,  that 
the  consequences  of  ruinous  government  for  two  thousand 
years  have  not  been  able  to  suppress  the  restorative  power 
of  nature. 

After  the  loss  of  Agrigentum  Hanno  was  recalled,  and 
condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  six  thousand  pieces  of  gold. 
Borne  sent  new  generals  to  the  war  every  year:  for  in  this 
period  of  democracy  a  second  consulship  was  an  exceedingly 

>***  Diodonu,  EcL  zziii.  9. 
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me  distinction^  even  aft^  a  longer  interval  than  the  legi- 
timate ten  years.  Among  this  number  very  few  shewed 
themselves  xmworthy  of  the  most  complete  confidence^  or 
incapable  by  the  misfortunes  they  experienced.  The  num- 
ber of  the  Carthaginian  commanders  was  limited:  but 
before  Hamilcar  Barca  appeared,  there  was  among  them 
only  a  difference  in  mediocrity;  and  during  the  first  and 
greater  half  of  the  period  of  the  war  either  no  generals 
developt  themselves,  or  the  republic  knew  so  little  how  to 
find  them,  that,  when  a  general  was  removed  for  want  o{ 
skill  or  fortune,  another  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  a 
regular  rotation^  who  had  even  previously,  and  often  more 
than  once,  been  suspended  firom  service  for  the  same 
reasons. 

The  same  clumsiness  manifested  itself  on  all  sides. 
The  richest  commonwealth  in  the  world  was  in  want  of 
money,  and  the  soldiers  revolted,  because  they  were  not 
paid:  Rome,  incomparably  less  rich,  and  whose  own  citi* 
seens  felt  the  pressure  of  the  taxes  much  more  severely 
than  the  Carthaginians,  who  principally  taxt  their  sub- 
jects, raised  the  necessary  sums,  and  if  the  pay  was  not 
given,  the  soldiers  bore  it  without  murmuring;  they  were 
fed,  it  is  true,  at  the  cost  of  unhappy  Sicily,  which  suffered 
indescribably.  Thus  the  Gauls  in  the  service  of  Carthage 
threatened  to  pass  over  to  the  enemy,  unless  the  arrears 
of  their  pay  were  given  them:  and  Hamilcar,  not  the  great 
Barca,  who  had  succeeded  Hanno  in  the  command,  thought 
that  he  could  only  help  himself  by  a  shameful  stratagem. 
He  referred  them  to  the  plimder  of  Entella,  pretending, 
that  the  treacherous  surrender  of  this  town,  which  had 
a  Roman  garrison,  had  been  offered  him :  at  the  same 
time  he  sent  intelligence  of  it  to  the  Romans.  When 
therefore  the  Gauls  had  been  tempted  into  the  town  and 
were  all  slain,  but  not  until  by  a  desperate  resistance 
they  had  dragged  many  enemies  with  them  into  the  lower 
world,  this  appeared  a  very  prudent  stratagem. 
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A  better  piaise  must  be  bestowed  upon  the  nse^  which 
he  himself  and  the  Hannibal  who  had  commanded  at  Agrl- 
gentum,  now  made,  as  admirals,  of  the  Carthaginian  supre* 
macy  of  the  sea  in  the  year  485  (491).  With  a  fleet  of 
sixty  ships*^^  they  ravaged  the  coast  of  Italy,  which  could 
nowhere  be  defended  by  the  most  exhausting  exertion  of 
a  chain  of  posts  against  the  superior  numbers  of  an  army, 
such  as  a  fleet  at  that  time  could  land,  and  terrified  many 
of  the  towns  on  the  coast  of  Sicily  into  placing  themselves 
again  under  the  Punic  dominion.  In  the  interiour  of  the 
island  on  the  other  hand,  where  no  Carthaginian  army 
promist  relief  to  those  who  preserved  their  fidelity,  all  the 
towns  gradually  submitted  to  the  Boman  armies. 

Thi^tum  of  the  war  disaipated  the  hope  that  had  been 
conceived  too  quickly,  of  soon  obtaining  peace  and  thereby 
the  complete  possession  of  Sicily:  the  unprotected  and 
accessible  state  of  Italy  demanded  the  only  suitable  defense: 
for  it  was  only  a  general  that  Carthage  wanted,  in  order  to 
shake  the  Boman  empire  in  its  own  home:  and  they  saw 
that  it  was  only  victories  in  Afirica,  which  could  bring  the 
war  to  a  dose.  Hence  the  senate  determined  to  build  a 
fleet,  and  to  attack  .the  Poenians  on  their  own  dement. 
As  the  states  of  Barbary,  although  maritime  powers,  do 
not  possess  a  single  ship  of  the  line,  and  their  ship-builders, 
who  are  excellently  drilled  in  building  sailing  shebecks, 
would  not  even  understand  how  to  set  about  constructing 
a  ship  of  the  line  in  the  wharf,  because  the  building  of  the 
different  kinds  of  ships  differs  much  more  widely  than  in 
proportion  to  their  size:  so  the  Bomans,  without  a  model, 
or  at  least  until  they  had  received  one  firom  far  distant  and 
fiiendly  countries^,  would  have  been  obliged  to  renounce 
the  building  of  the  fleet,  had  not  a  Carthaginian  pentere 

"•*•  Oronus,  iv.  7, 

**  The  Greek  towns  of  Italy  had  triremes,  bat  these,  eTen  if  bnilt  in 
the  greatest  numbers,  would  not  haye  dared  to  approach  the  ships  of  war 
with  high  bulwarks. 
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been  wreckt  upon  the  Bruttian  coast  at  the  fint  attempt 
to  prevent  the  passage  across  the  Faro,  and  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  Romans. 

After  this  model,  a  hundred  ami  thirty  ships  were 
built  ^<^,  the  building  of  which  was  completed  on  the  az- 
tieth  daj  after  the  trees  had  been  felled^:  consequently 
the  wood  was  quite  green,  and  the  fineness  of  their  struo- 
ture  was  about  equal  to  the  time  they  could  last;  the 
awkward  vessels  obeyed  the  rudder  imperfectly,  and  moved 
heavily  under  sails  and  oars.  A  sufficient  number  of  piaci' 
tist  rowers  was  also  wanting;  not  that  the  maritime  towns 
of  Italy  had  no  merchant-ships,  but  they  were  built  not  as 
galleys  but  as  sailing-vessels:  and  their  few  long  ships 
could  only  supply  teachers  for  the  rowers.  A  hundred 
penteres  required  thirty  thousand  rowers  and  twelve  thou- 
sand marines:  probably  the  former  also  consisted  of  fiee- 
men  and  not  of  slaves;  besides  the  allies,  the  proletarians, 
I  should  think,  were  used  as  marines,  of  whom  it  is  known 
that  they  served  in  the  fleet,  and  it  is  improbable  that  it 
should  have  been  as  rowers.  The  rowers  were  trained  on 
scaffolds,  and  for  a  short  time  in  the  ships,  so  long  as  the 
fleet  lay  at  anchor.  For  their  impatience  to  try  their  new 
weapons,  and  the  state  of  Sicily  which  was  growing  worse, 
called  the  consuls  to  the  sea. 

In  the  year  486  (492)  Hamilcar  had  assumed  the 
offensive,  blockaded  Segesta  and  beaten  the  legate  C.  Cae- 
cilius,  who  had  attempted  to  relieve  it:  the  pretor  was  sent 
from  Home  to  Sicily  to  undertake  the  command,  because 
the  consuls  engaged  in  superintending  the  building  of  the 
fleet,  could  not  yet  leave  the  city:  still  C.  Duilius  went 
into  his  province  as  soon  as  possible.  His  collegue  G. 
Cornelius  Scipio  sailed  to  Messana  with  the  vanguard  of 
the  fleet,  seventeen  penteres;  the  rest  followed  along  the 
coast,  as  soon  as  they  were  ready  for  sea. 

'*"  Orosiiu,  XT.  7.  Polybius,  a  hundred  and  twenty,  i.  SO.  9.  wtmipuBk 
pAr  licar^r,  c&ro^i  S)  rpt^ptts*  I  hare  no  doubt  that  rtrpiptit  mut  be 
read  instead  of  rpttpM,  **  Flinjr,  H.  N.  svx.  74. 
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At  Messana  there  appeared  before  the  consul,  whose 
credulity  and  incapacity  drew  upon  him  the  surname  of 
Asina,  false  messengers  from  Lipara,  a  Greek  town  of  the 
Cnidians,  and,  since  it  was  a  distant  island,  under  the 
rule  of  the  Carthaginians;  invited  him  to  take  possession 
of  their  islands.  Near  them  was  stationed  the  Punid 
captain  Bogud  with  twenty  galleys,  waiting  for  the  issue 
of  the  stratagem,  and  shewed  himself  in  front  of  the  har- 
bour as  soon  as  the  Romans  had  run  into  it.  The  Roman 
crews  were  seized  by  a  panic,  fled  to  the  shore  where  they 
could  least  escape  the  victor,  and  the  consul  was  taken 
prisoner  with  those  who,  like  himself,  had  remained  on 
board  the  ships:  the  whole  of  this  squadron  was  thus 
lost.*«» 

The  Carthaginians  had  ridiculed  the  imdertaking  of 
the  Romans;  after  this  success,  Hannibal,  their  admiral, 
believed  that  he  could  destroy  the  whole  fleet  of  the  enemy, 
before  it  reacht  Sicily.  He  sailed  with  fifty  galleys  to 
the  Italian  coast,  but  he  found  himself  unexpectedly  and 
unprepared  for  it  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  from  whom  he 
only  escaped  with  the  loss  of  the  greater  number  of  his 
ships.  Thus  the  indecisive  disadvantages  were  equally 
balanced. 

The  commanders  of  the  Roman  fleet,  when  they  heard 
of  the  fate  of  their  consul,  invited  the  consul  C.  Duilius 
to  undertake  the  command,  and  he  withdrew  for  a  time 
from  the  war  on  the  land^  the  issue  of  which  it  was  clearly 
necessary  to  decide  on  the  sea.  He  did  not  conceal  from 
himself  that  the  ridicule  of  the  Carthaginians  at  the  awk- 
wardness of  the  Roman  galleys  was  well-founded,  and  he 
invented  the  means  of  conquering  with  these  immovable 
masses.  This  was  only  possible,  by  depriving  the  enemy 
of  all  the  advantages  of  manoeuvering,  and  taking  their 
ships  by  boarding.     For  the  crews  of  the  African  galleys^ 

• 

"^  Polybius,  I.  21.  4.        Poljaenus,  Strateg.  vi.  16.  5.        Orosins, 
IV.  7. 
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which  were  unquestionably  just  guch  a  rabble  as  serve 
in  the  ships  of  the  Barbaiy  states,  could  not  possibly 
resist  the  Boman  soldiers. 

To  accomplish  this  every  Boman  ship  was  provided 
with  a  boarding-bridge  and  a  hook  in  a  simple  and  rude 
manner.  In  the  forepart  of  the  ship  a  mast  was  erected 
twenty-four  feet  in  highth  and  three  quarters  of  a  foot  in 
diameter,  which  terminated  in  a  pulley^^  at  the  top.  A 
ladder  four  feet  broad  and  thirty-six  feet  long  was  fiistened 
against  this  mast  in  such  a  manner,  that  two  thirds  of  its 
length  lay  beyond  the  mast  The  staves  of  the  ladder 
were  nailed  over  with  boards  in  an  oblique  direction,  which 
formed  steps,  and  the  sides  were  protected  by  a  parapet 
up  to  the  highth  of  the  knee.  At  the  extreme  end  of  the 
ladder  an  exceedingly  strong  and  sharpened  ircm  was 
attacht,  with  a  ring  at  the  top,  through  which  a  rope  ran 
to  the  pulley.  By  means  of  this  the  boarding-bridge  was 
drawn-up,  so  that  it  reacht  twelve  feet  above  the  mast: 
where  it  was  &stened  against  the  mast,  it  must  have  had  a 
hinge.  Now  if  an  enemy's  ship  came  near  enough,  the 
rope  was  loosened,  the  bridge  fell  down,  and  became  &st- 
ened  by  means  of  the  iron  point,  which  bored  through 
the  boards  of  the  deck  in  fidling  down:  then  a  two-fold 
£ight  of  steps  was  formed  by  means  of  which  the  Bomans 
ascended  from  their  deck  up  to  the  mast,  and  then  by  a 
very  gradual  and  safe  slope  descended  upon  the  deck  <^ 
the  enemy*s  ship.  This  bridge  held  two  men  al»east,  and 
a  few  minutes  were  sufficient  to  throw  upon  the  enemy's 
ahip  the  two  maniples,  which  were  then  embarkt  as  madnes 
upon  every  Boman  pentere. 

Thus  prepared  Duilius  boldly  went  out  to  meet  the 
fleet  of  the  enemy,  when  he  had  heard  that  it  was  ravaging 
the  coast  of  Mylae.  The  Carthaginians  however  with  one 
hundred  and  thirty  ships  hastened  to  the  fight  as  if  to  a 
triumph,  without  even  ferming  a  line  of  batde.    Thirty 
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ships  which  the  Somans  fiist  attackt,  were  seized  by  the 
boarding-bridges  and  taken.  The  others  tried  by  evolu- 
tions and  manoeuvres  to  gain  fix>m  the  Bomans  a  &vor- 
able  position  for  an  attack:  but  either  they  could  not  come 
near,  or  when  they  came  near  enough,  they  were  seized  by 
those  fearftil  machines,  and  destroyed  or  taken.  Hopeless 
and  ashamed  they  at  last  took  to  flight.  Thirty-one  ships 
were  taken,  and  among  them  the  admiral's  vessel,  a  heptere 
which  the  Carthaginians  had  conquered  in  the  sea-fight 
against  Pyrrhus^^^,  and  fourteen  were  destroyed:  seven 
thousand  men  were  made  prisoners  and  three  thousand 
killed.^  The  Bomans  seem  not  to  have  lost  a  single  ship. 

The  firuit  of  this  victory  was  the  raising  of  the  siege  of 
Egesta^  which  was  already  reduced  to  extreme  want,  and 
the  capture  of  an  unimportant  place,  Macella.  The  tri- 
umph of  a  naval  victory  was  greater  than  its  firuila  It  was 
prolonged  to  the  general  for  his  whole  life,  for  he  was 
permitted  to  be  accompanied  home  in  the  evening  firom 
banquets  by  toreh-l^ht  and  with  the  music  of  a  flute- 
player.  A  monument,  of  which  a  very  ancient  copy  is 
still  extant^  perpetuated  in  marble  the  title  of  the  Duilian 
triumph,  and  the  list  of  the  booty  he  carried  home. 

After  this  victory  by  sea  the  Romans  divided  their 
forces  in  the  following  campaign  487  (493)»  as  if  they 
were  superfluous  for  Sicily,  and  this  no  longer  satisfied 
them  as  the  prize  of  the  war.  The  fleet  under  C.  Corne- 
lius undertook  an  attack  upon  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  while 
only  one  consular  army  remained  in  Sicily.  Sardinia  was 
at  that  time  completely  subject  to  the  Carthaginians, 
and  at  least  the  coasts  of  Corsica:  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Etruscan  coast  excuses  the  diviinon  of  the  Roman 
forces,  which  was  otherwise  injurious  in  its  consequences. 
Aleria  in  Corsica,  originally  founded  by  Greeks,  was  con- 
quered by  the  Romans,  and  a  fleet  under  Hannibal,  which 
was  attracted  by  the  danger  of  Sardinia,  a  province  which 

^^  Polybiiu,  I.  as.  4.  and  6.  <*  Eatiopiii%  u.  20. 
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was  regarded  by  the  Poenians  as  one  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  their  empire,  allowed  itself  to  be  shut  tip  in  a  har- 
bour and  was  destroyed  by  the  Bomans.  The  unfortunate 
commander  was  put  to  death  by  his  own  men  on  the  riiore, 
whither  he  had  fled  with  them,  and  was  honcntably  bimed 
by  the  Romans.^^^  Soipio  after  this  landed  in  many 
parts  of  the  island,  and  canied  away  a  great  number  of 
prisoners:  from  Olfaia  he  retreated,  as  a  superiouDt  Car- 
thaginian army  shewed  itself  near  this  ijoymfi^ 

This  was  a  profitable  piratical  expedition,  which  was 
injurious  to  Carthage :  but  the  turn  whidb  the  war  had 
taken  in  Sicily  through  the  diminution  of  the  Roman 
forces  was  more  injurious  to  Rome.  Hamifasar  compelled 
them  to  raise  the  siege  of  Myttistratum;  surprised  them 
near  Thermae  and  killed  four  thousand  of  their  men;  and 
garrisoned  Enna  and  Camarina,  idiich  were  «Urrtodered 
to  him  by  the  inhabitants.  He  transported'  llhe  Elymeans 
of  Eryx,  whose  fidelity  he  could  not  trust,  do^f^  from  the 
mountain  to  the  port  of  Drepanum,  which  he  tnade  into 
one  of  his  chief  fortresses;  his  prepamtions  for  f<xrtifyi]:^ 
what  he  possest,  as  well  as  for  recovering  what  was  lost, 
were  so  much  to  the  purpose,  that  the  consul  G.  Aquiltius 
was  confined  to  a  difficidt  defensive  war.  In  the  same  year 
an  unexpected  and  fearful  danger  threatened  Rome  in  her 
innermost  parts.  Four  thousand  Samnites  were  quartered 
in  the  city,  who  had  been  enlisted  for  the  service  in  the 
fleet.  They  found  here  many  of  their  unfortunate  conn- 
tiymen  in  slavery,  and  their  common  misfortune  estabhsht 
a  bond  between  them  and  the  slaves  of  oth^  natcions, 


^^'^  Poljbiiu.  I.  24.  Here  the  diflference  between  him,  Zonans, 
OronnB,  and  the  Epitome  of  lAry  is  Ttarj  gteot.  Aceordfahg  to  the 
]|tft  two  Hanno  commanded  the  Poenians,  and  aooording  to  Orooai 
he  fell  in  ihe  battle.  Hanno  is  afterwards  mentioned  too  often 
by  Zonaras  to  allow  as  to  differ  from  Poljbius  here,  if  it  nught 
in  general  appear  adrisable  to  do  so^  without  mnltipljing  the  Hannoi 
withont  end. 

<^  Zonaras,  Yui.  10.    nt^Mrrfiv  instead  of  ycdr. 
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whom  they  met  at  Rome.  Whoever  shared  their  thirst 
for  vengeance,  was  their  equal.  Thus  they  gained  three 
thousand  slaves  to  join  their  conspiracy;  their  plan  was 
to  set  fire  to  the  city,  and  in  a  general  massacre  of  the 
citizens  to  excite  also  to  rebellion  the  rest  of  the  multi- 
tude of  filaves:  an  imdertaking  which  might  have  suc- 
ceeded even  to  the  destruction  of  the  city,  although  those 
who  accomplisht  it,  would  then  have  sunk  under  the  as- 
sembled forces  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  and  the 
municipia.  This  secret  which  had  been  kept  by  seven 
thousand  men,  most  of  whom  evidently  belonged  to  the 
lowest  order,  was  betrayed  to  the  senate  by  Herius  Poti- 
liusj  the  commander  of  the  Samnites,  and  the  conspiracy 
was  su{^»re8t. 

In  the  year  488  (494)  the  consul  A.  Atilius  Calatinus 
restored  the  Roman  ascendancy  in  Sicily.  The  Punic 
garrison  of  Myttistratum  had  borne  a  blockade  of  seven 
months;  but  the  inhabitants  died  of  hunger,  and  the  la- 
mentations of  the  famishing  women  and  children  moved 
the  hearts  of  the  hard  Africans:  they  withdrew,  and  left 
the  inhabitants  to  negociate  a  contract  with  the  besiegers. 
But  these  had  no  mercy:  sparing  the  inhabitants  was  the 
reward  only  of  a  surrender  without  any  resistance,  and 
where  the  towns  were  not  in  their  own  power,  the  Romans 
required  that  they  should  deliver  up  their  garrisons  in 
order  to  find  mercy.  Thus  Myttistratum  also,  under  the 
fearful  pretext  of  an  example,  was  taken  by  storm  with- 
out diflSculty:  whatever  breathed  was  murdered,  and  only 
a  f^w  had  their  lives  spared,  in  order  to  spend  them  in 
slavery.  From  the  ruins  of  this  very  strong  town  the 
army  directed  its  course  against  Camarina.  On  its  march 
it  fell  among  the  mountains  into  a  danger  similar  to  that 
which  befell  the  Roman  army  in  Samnium  in  the  first 
war,  and  was  saved  by  a  similar  sacrifice.  A  tribime, 
M.  Calpumius  Flamma,  drew  the  whole  force  of  the 
enemy  upon  himself  and  three  hundred  men,  with  whom 
he.  occupied  a  hill,  while  the  army  gained  a  free  passage. 
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He  liimself  was  found  bleeding  among  the  corpses  of  liis 
companions,  but  his  life  was  restored,  and  frequently  de- 
voted afterwards  to  the  good  of  the  republic.  The  elder 
Cato  reproacht  the  Romans  with  their  indifference  to  their 
own  history,  because  this  sacrifice  was  known  tafew  and 
still  more  seldom  mentioned,  while  Leonidas  was  r^eckoned 
an  honour  to  all  Greece.  It  is  still  more  strange,  that  this 
tribune  bears  a  different  name  in  the  different  annals,  which 
must  not  be  alleged  as  a  proof  of  the  ftbuldus  eharacier  of 
the  history,  but  probably  of  repeated  sacrifices  of  a  similar 
kind,  of  which  the  place  and  particnlaift  are  loei. 

Gamarina  defended  itself  with  great  i^bstfaiacy,  and 
would  not  have  been  taken,  unless  Hiero  had  sent  arlal* 
lery  to  the  Bomans.  With  this  they  opened  a  breach,  and 
the  Gamarinaeans  were  destroyed  or  led  into  slaveiy.  This 
town  or  the  neighbouring  Gela  had  within  the  same  ge- 
neration been  destroyed  by  the  Mamertinesv  who,  although 
they  are  not  mentioned,  must  now  be  reckoned  among  the 
Roman  allies,  and  as  the  most  fearful  seourge  of  Sicily. 
Gela  never  rose  again  firom  its  ruins:  Gamarina  had  been 
somewhat  restored;-  but  from  this  destruction  it  never  re- 
covered. It  is  a  heart-rending  sight  to  behold,  bow  tbest 
towns,  which  had  flourished  beyond  aH  description  down  to 
the  unfortunate  year  in  whi(di  the'  Gattln^niatis  liad  un- 
dertaken their  subjugation,  enticed  by  the  internal  dissolu* 
tion  of  the  Greek  towns,— it  is  true,  they  h)id '  decayed  ia- 
wardly  in  the  midst  of  their  prosperity; — were  now  torn  up 
and  annihilated  one  after  another,  as  plants  carried  to  a 
forein  soil:  and  it  is  singular  that,  whole  they  themselves 
disappeared,  the  earlier  inhabitants,  who  had  become 
changed  into  Greeks,  preserved  the  recollection  of  the 
Greek  settlers  and  their  language  for  fifteen  hundred 
years.  Enna  was  surrendered  to  the  Romans  aft^r  the 
fall  of  Gamarina:  the  consul  appeared  before  the  Punic 
army  near  Panormus,  which  did  not  venture  to  quit  its 
fortified  camp. 

In  the  same  year  according  to  the  majority  of  the 
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histoiical  books  which  differ  from  PoIybiu8,  the  collegue  of 
the  consul  carried  on  the  war  in  Sardinia  with  sncoess, 
and  those  who  give  this  account,  pkoe  the  murder  of 
Hannibal  by  his  own  defeated  army  in  this  year.  But 
notwidistanding  the  advantages  they  had  gained  in  this 
idand,  they  still  perceived  the  mistake  of  having  divided 
their  efforts^  to  which  they  were  probaUy  led  by  the  fiilse 
hope,  that  the  natives  would  unite  with  them. 

In  the  eighth  year  of  the  war  489  (495),  almost  the  half 
c£  Sicily  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Poenians:  almost  the 
whole  of  the  north  coast,  and  the  west  as  &r  as  Heraclea 
on  the  Halycus;  and  the  Bomans  extended  their  conquests 
only  very  slowly  in  recovering  what  they  had  gained  in  the 
days  of  their  rapid  progress.  A  naval  victory  near  Tyn- 
daris  raised  their  hopes  of  bringing  the  tedious  war  to  a 
decision,  which  was  wasting  their  strength.  They  under- 
took immense  naval  preparations,  which  the  Carthaginians 
met  with  equal  ones«  Three  hundred  and  thirty  Roman 
penteres,  each  manned  with  three  hundred  marines,  crost 
the  strait  and  took  on  board  upon  the  coast  four  thousand 
men^  the  flower  of  the  Roman  armies,  in  order  to  carry 
them  to  Africa^  in  490  (496).  The  Carthaginians  went 
out  to  me^  them  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  penteres, 
which  carried  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
men.  It  was  the  greatest  warlike  effort,  that  the  ancient 
world  had  seen. 

The  fleets  met  one  another  in  sight  of  Ecnomus,  where 
the  Poenians  had  conquered  Agathodes  half  a  century 
before.  Hamilcar,  who  up  to  this  time  had  distinguisht 
himself  £ax  above  all  the  other  Carthaginian  generals  in 
this  war,  and  Hanno  commanded  the  fleet  of  their  nation: 
the  two  consuls,  L.  Manlius  and  M.  Atiliua  Begulus  that 
of  the  Bomans,  the  latter  of  whom  was  brought  by  the 
brilliant  fortune  of  this  day  into  the  deepest  misfortune, 
and  in  a  most  strange  manner  to  a  reputation  with  pos- 
terity, which  will  maintain  itself  in  spite  of  all  criticism. 
The  battle  was  destructive  and  decisive:   but  as  we  are 
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accujstomed  to  see  in  nayal  engagements  still ,  greater  skill 
than  in  land-fights,  and  to  expeot  the  deQiskm  of  tb^^fa  fiom 
this  very  skill  and  the  opntrol  9f.the:^i^w  oY^jrtheijr  ship, 
so  we  look  upon  these. iloman.  sea-fights,  half-«miling  and 
half-indignant,   that  rude  force  fM:uiihila^  all  th^  advanr 
tages  of  art  and  practice.     The  3p9^an  :fl^t  wjbs  divided 
into  four  squadron^,  the  first  o£  which  was  pommanded  by 
the  consuls  themselves.     Thej  were  so.  /Stationed  that  the 
ships  of  the  admirals  stood  by  the  side  of  qqC:  ^o^er^  the 
one  on  the  right  .M^ng  qf  the  lefi^  squadron,  ^  other  on 
the  left  wing  of  t^e  right:  aiid.^lule  these  wiont  first  they 
ordered  the  rest  to  follow  them  in  sneh-a  jnannei:^  iha^,  in- 
asmuch as  the  ships  of  each  squadron  setj  tj^emaebres  in 
motion  one  by  one  sucoessiyelyi  while  the  foremost  rowed 
continually  onwards^  the  etraight  line  was  gradually  changed 
thereby  into  a  right  angle.    This  angle  was  closed.. by  the. 
third  squadron,  which  towed  iikk  tranqoonta  ofjthQ  cavaliy 
by   cables,   and   these  .were  immediately  Govecediby  the 
fourth.       The    Punic    fleet   too    was   divided   into  ifi^iir 
squadrons:  and  while  the  two  which  foxmed  the   centce, 
drew    away  the   RcHnas.  vanguard  ixom.  1^  -  thisd;:  and 
fourth  lines  by  an  apparent  flight, 'the.ile&  wing,  of.the 
Carthaginian   fleet  sailed  round  thent'  and'   attaokt  ^ihe 
third  squadron,, and  the  right  meanwhile  thajfinuliiMibQS 
three  battles  were  fought  at  once.     The  main  force  of  the 
Romans  conquered,  and  when  it  had  disperat  rthe  .enemy, 
it  delivered   the   two   ofthev   squadrona^  whickiiwess:  haid 
prest  and  would  have  been  lost,  if  the  Cactbaginians  had 
been  less  afraid  of  the  boarding-bridges.     The  remains  of 
the   Punic   fleet   assembled  again   near   Heradea.     More 
than  thirty  Punic  ships  were  sunk:  sixty-four  were  taken 
with  their  crews:  the  Bomans  had  lost  twenty^fouz  ships 
which  were  destroyed.*^^      While  the  consuls  z^Moied 
the  damaged  ships,  and  prepared  ta  sail  to  Africa,  the 
Punic  general  Hanno  appeared  before  them,  in  order  to 

1001  PolybinB,  I.  26—28. 
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avert  the  threatening  danger  by  concluding  a  peace,  or 
to  gain  time.  His  mission  was  fruitless,  and  only  occa- 
sioned an  empty  boast  from  the  annalists  of  the  virtue 
of  the  Romans,  who  did  not  violate  his  freedom,  although 
he  had  put  himself  into  their  power. 

The  Roman  army  left  the  Sicilian  coast  with  horrour 
and  sad  forebodings:  even  the  laibunes  murmured  at  the 
ruinous  foolhardiness,  and  Regulus  supprest  the  ferment 
only  by  threats  of  extreme  punishment.  The  Punic  fleet 
was  much  too  weak  to, meet  the  Roman  one  openly;  Ha- 
miclar  and  Hanno  separated,  in  order  to  cruise  against 
them  and  avails  themselves  of  opportunities,  with  the  advan- 
tage of  vessels  that  could  sail  better  and  avoid  an  engage- 
ment: but  Hanno  abandoned  this  plan,  and  hastened  to 
Carthage,  fearing  lest  the  enemy's  fleet  should  sail  straight 
to  this  harbour.   - 

Itdidnot  dO'this^  but  landed  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  Hermaean  promontory.  Clupea,  the  first  town,  before 
which  the^Romans  appeared^  was  abandoned  by  its  inhabi- 
tants: here  they  establi^t  their  head-quarters,  and  erected 
ramparts  for  the  protection  of  their  fleet.  AMca  had  re- 
covered fiiiom  the  invasion  of  Agathoclcs:  it  presented  the 
same  abundance  of  wealth,  in  the  destruction  of  which  the 
Syracusan  pdnce  had  veveled,  and  the  same  materials  for 
commotion  and  jebellion.  The  country  was  cultivated  like 
a  garden  for  .  many  miles  from  Carthage :  the  splendid 
buildings,  the  neat  and  luxurious  aspect  of  the  fields  had 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  Greeks  half  a  century  be- 
fore; to  the  Romans  this  splendour  was  still  more  strange. 
They  spread  their  devastations  over  the  country;  these  pa- 
laces and  countryhouses  were  set  on  fire,  after  every  thing 
had  been  carried  away  which  seemed  worth  removal;  a 
countless  multitude  of  prisoners,  and  herds  of  captured 
cattle  were  driven  to  Clupea.  Many  Roman  prisoners 
were  delivered  from  slavery. 

It  was  then  still    customary  for  one    of  the   consular 
armies  at  least  to  return  to  Rome  for  the  winter  and  to  be 
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disbanded;  often  single  garrisons  only  remained:  it  was  by 
this  military  system,  which,  it  is  true  preyented  ike  s^- 
ration  of  the  soldiers  from  the  citizena,  that  the  conquest  of 
Italy  had  been  so  long  delayed.  Now  too  it  was  deter* 
mined,  that  L.  Manlius  should  return  with  his  army'  and 
the  greatest  part  of  the  fleet;  a  measure  which  seems  quite 
senseless,  as  the  war  in  Africa  could  only  end  with  ihe 
conquest  or  submission  of  Carthage,  or  tiee  with  the  de- 
struction of  the  Soman  army;  and  the  army  of  Begulus 
alone,  although  it  was  supported  by  the  rdbelHous  Numid* 
ians  and  other  Africans,  could  only  be  anfficient  for  the 
complete  conquest  of  Oarthage,  as^koig  raa  the  geneiralsi^ 
Rome  weue  supported  by  the  inability 'of  the  Carthaginian 
commanders.  '   .         <     .•    w.-. 

At  this  tame  Begulus  is  said  to  hav0:<pelatidned  the 
senate  for  his  recall,  because  his  plebeian  ^fwrn  yms  going 
to  ruin  during  h]»  abscttcei  and  his  fiuxtily.  Iras -soffering 
want:  wheieutx)n  the  senateis'  sud  tiO"]9HaMe  ^decreed,  that 
the  expenses  of  hia  household  should  be-  paid  during  his 
absence  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  repuhUo^  and  his  fitmily 
be  provided  for.  This  narrative,  is  one  ^  the  'best^kaown 
emblons  of  aneient  Boman  virtue,  partly  in  tUaibrm,  and 
pardy  in  a  somewhat  difienent  one,  acoordiBg  to  which  Be- 
gulus refiised  to  undertake  the  loonsiildiip  £».  thist^isoa. 
And  one  &ek  as  little  inclined  to  doubt  critioaUy  th^^bove- 
mentioned  complaint  and  ordinance  of  the  senai^v  <«  thers 
appears  to  have  been  any  oceasion&ir  it.  But  th^t  B^u* 
lus  wisht  to  leave  the  army  was  not  believed  •  fay'  Polybius, 
who  is  of  opinion,  that  he  was  anxious  to  hasten.^  compel 
Carthage  to  a  peace,  that  his  successor  might  not  reap  the 
glory  1062.  und  the  highest  gre^ness,  which  can  dispense 
with  ihe  glory  of  a  single  action,  was  wanting  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Begulus,  which  has  been  very  much  overrated. 
He  does  not  belong  at  all  to  the  greatest  men  of  his  time, 
although  he  had  the  virtues  of  this   age:  he  was   by  no 

^  1. 31. 4. 
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means  a  perfect  general;  he  trusted  blindly  and  without 
anj  foresight  to  an  extravagant  piece  of  fortune,  and  had 
so  much  pit^sumptuocis  confidence  in  his  fortune,  that 
Nemesis  visited  him  to  the  injury  of  his  comitry  no  less 
than  to  his  own* 

After  Ln  MaaHus  had  embarkt  27,000  prisoners  in  the 
fleet,'  491  (497X  Kegulus  led  his  army  from  the  rest  of 
short  winter-quarters,  and  opened  the  campaign  by  the 
si^e  of  a  'towny:  Adis,  the  situation  of  which,  like  most  of 
the  African  geography  before  the  time  of  the  Bomans,  is 
at'  l^MSt  uneeivasn.  'Die  'Poemans  meanwhile  had  assem- 
bled ato  anny  &e«r  X)arthage,  and  brought  over  a  part  of 
the  one  in  Sicily*  .  Ttey  gave  the  command  to  three  gene- 
rals, Hamilcar,  Hasdrubal  and  Bostar,  who  combined  with 
all  the  disadvantages  of  a 'divided  £Drce  the  still  greater  one 
of  am  itttfbiiity  to  comprehend  in  the  tenth  campaign  the 
pecidiairity  of  a  Soman  watr^and  the  strength  cor  weakness 
of  their  owto  armies.  They  avoided  the  idains^  in  which 
the  Bomans  must  have  feared  to  meet  their  cavalry  and 
elephants,  and  withdrew  into  the  mountains,  where  the 
natuii^t)f  the  countvy  rendered  them  useless  and  harmless 
to  the  eaoB^y,  ^  without  weakening  his  peculiar  strength. 
Tkusitbey  encampt  among  the  mountains  near  Adis  to  re- 
lievediis  towil,  and  hence  the  foxein  troops  were  beaten 
fltnd  disp^Bt  after'  a  courageous  resistance^  without  receiv- 
ing any  support  from  the  cavalry  and  elephants.  Eighteen 
thousand  of  Ike  CarthagimaB  anny  are  said  to  have  &llen 
in  the<  battle:  five  thousand  men  and  eighteen  elephants 
were  taken.  After  this  battle  the  Carthaginians  retreated 
within  the  walls  of  their  city:  Begulus  conquered  Tunis: 
seventy^four  towns  submitted  to  him :  the  Numidians  threw 
off  the  dominion  of  Carthage,  and  conpleted  the  devasta- 
tion of  the  cotmtry. 

If  Begulus  did  not  belong  to  the  poetical  period  of 
Bome,  and  Naevius  had  not  sung  of  the  first  Punic  war 
in  the  ancient  &shion  and  in  the  native  metre,  we  should 
scarcely  read  in  the  history  of  this  campaign  of  the  fight 
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with  the  gigantic  serpent,  which  measured  one-  hundred 
and  twenty  feet,  attackt  the  soldiers  on  the  liver  Bagradas, 
devoured  or  killed  them  with  his  poisonous  breath,  and 
resisted  the  missiles  of  the  whole  armj,  until  the  balistae 
were  brought  up  and  crusht  it  in  pieces. 

Begulus  wrote  to  the  senate,  that  he  had'  sealed  the 
gates  of  Carthage  with  horrour:  many/ hundxcds  of  thou- 
sandsy  the  innumerable  population  of  the  city  increast  by 
the  fugitive  country^>6ople,  w^?e  shut  up  by  these  gates 
and  suffering  &om  hunger.  An  embassy  «ued  for  peace  in 
the  Roman  camp,  and  Begulus  might  then  haive  preserved 
what  the  republic  had  painfully  gained  by  thirteen  years 
of  incessant  war  with  the  lives  of  upwards  of  a  hundred 
thousand  citizens  and  allies.  But  the  proconsul  fimcied 
that  he  held  the  &te  of  Carthage  in  his  hand^  and  he 
wanted  to  decide  it.  •  For  he  expected  indeed,  that,  if 
terms  of  peace,  which  might  be  accepted  by  Carthage  ss 
tolerable,  were  laid  before  the  fioman  people,  the  ktter 
would  refuse  the  peace,  having  abeady  entertained  the 
hope  of  conquering  A&ica:  in  the  mean  while  the  time 
would  pass  away  in  a  truce,  and  as  the  consular  power  was 
then  prolonged  only  for  a  year,  the  consul  of  the  following 
year  would  imdertake  the  command  in  Afirica  and  conclude 
the  war  by  the  conquest  of  Carthage.  He  therefore  de- 
manded the  cession  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia:  the  restoiration 
of  all  Boman  prisoners  without  ransom,  ransom  for  the 
Punic  ones:  a  yearly  tribute:  recognition  of  the  Boman 
supremacy:  renunciation  of  the  right  to  carry  on  wars  with- 
out the  sanction  of  Bome:  the  surrender  of  all  ships  of 
war  except  one:  but  if  Bome  should  require  it,  then  Car- 
thage was  to  make  preparations,  in  order  to  send  to  her 
assistance  fifty  ships  of  war«  When  the  Punic  envoys  were 
informed  of  these  terms,  they  withdrew  without  giving  an 
answer,  because  they  were  not  better  than  destruction 
itself. 

This  despair  however  would  have  been  fruitless,  and 
Carthage  would  probably  have  perisht,  had  not  the  fiite, 
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whidi  wisht  to  let  the  soveramty  of  Borne  rise  more  dowly 
and  establish,  its^  moie  firmlj,  led  the  Lacedaemonian 
Xanthippus  to  Gardiage  among  other  volunteers  from 
Greeooi  where  life  had  become  more  and  more  intolerable 
to  every  active  man.  Sparta  was  at  that  time  in  the  deep- 
est deoayof.  weakness  and  internal  degeneracy  c  as  yet  Agis 
was  a  child^  who  was  the  first  t6  draw  it  again  from  its 
obscurity:  Sparta  was  desdiate  and  exhausted,  but  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus^  still  existed,  and  eitiz^is  whose  minds 
were  akin  to  better  times,  might  through  these  laws  raise 
themselvealo  Dhoee  times.  We  know  JjjuUdiippus  only  from 
this  Punic»war,  <but  in  all  aeociemt  history  nothing  haa  been 
more  completely*,  and,  it  is  trae,  deservedly  destroyed  than 
the  imnala  of  tdne^  Macedonian  kingdoms  of  this  time:  in 
their  wars  Xadith^pns  must  have  been  trained,  and  have 
acquired  iamei  for  he  did  not  come  to  Carthage  as  a  mere 
meroenaiyy  >and  his  opinion  would  ^not  have  been  regarded, 
had  it  not  come  from  a'man^whose  'judgement  commanded 
attention  through  its  reputation.  We  naturally  endeavour 
to  represent  to  oniaelves  the  life  of  a  great  man  in  its 
whole  outUne:  and  we  shall  not  be  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  be  foc^t  as  a  yeimg  man  against  Pyrrhus  in  the 
defense  o£  Sparta  and  with  Areus^  when  he  fell  for  his 
country  narCorinth. 

2a;othippus  exprest  with  Spairtan  frankness,  that  nei- 
ther the  Bamans  nor  the  tisoops  of  Carthage  were  the  cause 
of  this  unintsmipted  secies  of  'disgracefiil  defeats^  which 
had  brought  Carthage  to  the  verge  of  destruction,  but 
merely  the  ignoraiMe  of  the  Punic  generals,  who  did  not 
know  how  to  use  their  very  serviceable  troops.  If  it  is 
true  that  the  demiooTacy  of  Carthage  was  often  injurious 
to  the  public  welfare,  we  may  yet  be  reconciled  to  it,  since 
without  this  democracy,  which  compelled  the  government 
to  listen  to  the  forein  deliverer,  the  Punic  generals  would 
probably  have  preferred  perishing  with  their  country,  to 
raising  a  foreiner  above  themselves.  But  a  presentiment 
of  deliverance  pervaded  the  people^  «nd  the  general  voice 
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demanded  that  Xanthippus  should  conduct  the  war.  When 
this  had  been  decreed,  and  Xanthippus  had  arranged  the 
arm  J  and  exercised  it  before  the  city,  every  one  aaw,  that 
quite  a  different  and  a  higher  spirit  prevailed  through  his 
means,  and  every  one  was  sure  of  victory.**** 

In  the  same  manner  as  the  Carthaginians  had  £i8t 
adopted  the  use  ot  dephants  in  war  througk  the  Mace- 
donian tactic,  although  Africa  is  l3ie  native  country  of  these 
animals,  so  it  is  also  visible  in  the  campaigns  they  had 
conducted  hitherto,  that  they  did  not  know  how  to  make 
any  use  of  ihem,  until  Xanth^pos  taught  them.  Belying 
on  his  hundred  elephants  and  four  thousand  hoisemoi  he 
went  to  meet  the  Romans,  although  he  had  only  fourteen 
thousand  foot-soldiers  and  B^ulus  had  assembled  an  aimj 
of  more  than  thirty-two  thousand  n^n.  The  Bomans 
scorned  the  Greek,  who  had  presumed  to  march  into  the 
field  against  them;  for  the  name  of  a  Greek  was  as  con- 
temptible with  them,  as  the  name  of  a  Bomaa  with  the 
Lombards  and  Franks.  Yet  the  confidence,  with  which  he 
shewed  himself  in  the  plains,  soon  made  them  astonisht  and 
uneasy. 

Xanthippus  placed  the  mercenary  troops  on  the  right 
wing:  the  left  he  assigned  to  the  Carthaginians:  the  ca- 
valry and  light  troops  were  distributed  on  both  flanks,  and 
the  elephants  were  drawn  up  before  the  firont  of  the  in- 
fimtry.  The  Romans  tried  to  protect  themselves  against 
the  animals  by  their  light  troops,  and  made  their  battle- 
array  unusually  deep,  in  order  to  resist  their  attack.  The 
left  wing  of  the  Romans  attackt  the  metcenaiy  troops, 
beat  and  pursued  them.  The  right  was  trodden  down  by 
the  elephants.  The  cohorts  which  broke  forth  through 
them,  were  received  by  the  Carthaginians  and  routed.  At 
the  very  beginning  of  the  battle  the  Punic  cavalry  had 
chased  the  incomparably  weaker  one  of  the  Romans  from 
the  flank  of  the  Roman  army,  and  whatsoever  was  not  dis- 

»<*•  PolyUoi,  1. 82.  ft. 
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perst  by  the  elephanta,  was  obliged  to  turn  against  this 
enem  J.  The  whole  Boman  anny  was  diq>eist  and  annihi- 
lated. The  consul  was  taken  prisoner  with  five  hundred 
men,  the  Bomans  themselyes  stated  their  dead  at  thirty 
thousand:  two  thousand  escaped  to  Clupea in  the  con&sion 
of  the  pursuit. 

The  chronology  of  these  times,  which  is  sddom  stated 
in  the  accounts  that  are  extant,  becomes  still  more  obscure 
by  the  circumstance,  that  the  consular  year  still  does  not 
b^in  simultaneously  with  that  of  the  era.  It  is  dear  £tom 
the  triumphal  Fasti,  that  the  consuls  still  entered  upon 
their  office  after  the  Ides  of  April,  probably  with  the  month 
of  May;  and  that  the  expedition  to  Africa  to  save  the 
remains  of  the  army  of  Begulus  fell  in  the  spring  is 
certain,  as  the  storm  surprised  them  on  theb  return,  after 
the  sunmier  solsticoy  or  at  the  beginning  of  our  July.^<^ 
That  Senr.  Fulvius  and  M*  Aemilius  had  already  the  com* 
mand  as  proconsuls  at  that  time^  but  had  sailed  to  Africa 
shortly  before  the  expiration  of  their  magistracy,  and  that 
consequently  the  defeat  of  Segulus  too  must  be  placed  in 
the  beginning  of  the  chronological  year  492  (498),  cannot 
be  doubtedj  inasmuch  as  the  naval  triumph  of  those  com- 
manders as  proconsuls  occurs  in  January  of  the  year  493 
(499)^:  their  consulship  consequently  must  have  come  to 
its  close  in  the  spring  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  Soman  garrison  at  Clupea  defended  itself  beyond 
expectation,  however  much  the  Carthaginians  exerted  them- 
selves to  dear  their  country  of  these  last  enemies.  The 
success  of  their  defense  becomes  more  intelligible  by  the 
circumstance,  ihat  the  rebels  in  Aftica  were  stiU  imder 
arms,  and  necessarily  divided  the  strength  of  Carthage. 
The  whole  of  the  Boman  fleet,  three  himdred  ships  of 
war^  at  the  least,  was  sent  thither  under  the  command  of 

>M«  Poljbius,  1. 87.  4.  and  Schweighinser^s  notes. 
^  XIII.  KaL  Febr.  Trinmplial  Faa^ 

**  OrosiiiB,  iy.  ^    FoJybiiu^  i,  36.  10,  speaks  of  time  hondred  and 
fifty. 
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the  two  consuls  already  mentioned.  It  reduced  Cossara 
under  the  Roman  dominion,  and  met  the  Punic  fleet  near 
the  Hermaean  promontory.  The  engagement  was  for  some 
time  tmdecided^  until  the  Roman  squadron  which  had  been 
left  behind  off  Clupea,  sailed  out,  and  compelled  the  Poe- 
nians  to  a  divided  defense.  That  this  victory  was  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  brilliant,  cannot  be  doubted,  how- 
ever much  the  statements  respecting  the  loss  of  the  Car- 
thaginians differ  from  one  another.  We  cannot  doubt,  that 
Livy  stated^  that  a  hundred  and  four  of  their  ships  were 
destroyed,  thirty  taken  with  all  their  crews*^,  and  that 
thirty  thousand  men  perisht:  and  that  the  Romans  on  the 
other  hand  lost  nine  ships  which  were  destroyed,  and 
eleven  hundred  men.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  num- 
bers in  Polybius  are  corrupt^:  in  the  careless  Diodorus 
it  is  plain,  that  he  follows  the  account  of  PhiHnus,  which 
was  partial  to  Carthage,  since  he  is  silent  about  the  vessels 
which  were  destroyed,  and  only  speaks  of  twenty-four  that 
were  taken.* 

After  this  victory  the  consuls  landed  at  Clupea.  A 
battle,  in  which  the  Carthaginians  are  said  to  have  lost 
nine  thousand  men,  drove  the  enemy's  army  out  of  this 
district,  and  secured  the  embarkation.  But  the  complete 
want  of  provisions,  an  obstacle,  which  the  Romans  felt  the 
more  oppressively,  the  wider  they  extended  their  devasta- 
tions in  every  new  campaign,  compelled  them  to  renounce 
all  the  prospects,  which  this  victory  and  the  constant  re- 
bellion of  their  Punic  subjects  in  Africa  afforded  them.  It 
was  necessary  to  make  the  greatest  possible  haste  with  the 
embarkation,  that  they  might  not  perish  with  hunger. 

It  was  about  the  summer  solstice,  near  the  rising  of 
Sirius,  about  the  time  when  the  Etesian  winds  begin,  and 
the  northern  and  eastern  ones,  previously  very  changeable, 

^^^  Orosicis,  lY.  9.    Eutropius,  ii.  22. 
"  I.  86.  11.     Pws  tXafiop.iKttrhv  ^it€pr4ffvapat, 
^  Diodorofl,  xxui.  Exc.  14. 
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break  up  with  stormy  weather^  in  order  to  make  room  for 
the  western  trade-wind.  In  our  northern  latitudes  and 
more  extensive  seas  this  season  is  also  stormy:  but  the 
Mediterranean  and  ^specifllly  the  sea  between  Sicily  and 
the  Sjrrtes  is  &r  more  stormy  and  dangerous  than  the 
ocean;  the  best  sailors  with  the  strongest  ships  dread 
these  waters,  whibh  threaten  «t  this  season  even  ships  of 
war  with  destraetxon. 

The  pilots  cautioned  the  Boman  oommanders  to  avoid 
the  southern  coast  of  Sicily  on  account  of  this  danger,  and 
to  take  their  course  round  Lilybaeum  along  the  northern 
coast.  But  this  as  fiir  as  Tyndaris  was  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  and  tlw  necessity  of  reaching  quickly 
a  friendly  port  and  a  rich  market  seems  to  ezphdn  the 
daring  resolution  of  the  Eomans  not  to  listen  to  these 
cautions,  more  correctly  than  the  opinion,  that  it  was 
their  int^tion  to  surprise  some  maritime  towns.'<^^  Off 
the  coast  near  Camarina,  which  had  been  the  victim  of 
Boman  cruelty  a  few  years  before  and  still  lay  in  ruins, 
the  storm  seised  the  fleet  It  sufiered  an  imezampled 
shipwreck.  The  numbers  of  the  lost  ships  of  war,  which 
were  partly  swalloWed  up  by  the  waves,  and  partly  cast 
upon  the  strand,  is  very  differently  stated,  and  in  the  two 
extreme  numbers,  three  hundred  and  fortjr  J^  and  two  hun- 
dred and  twentjr,''  we  may  discover  ihe  partial  belief  or 
the  deceitful  representation  of  the .  two  historians  of  this 
war,  Philinus  and  Fabius.  Three  hundred  transport- 
vessels  are  said  to  have  been  stranded  besides.  The 
whole  coast  of  Camarina  as  &r  as  the  Pachynua  was 
covered  with  wrecks  and  corpses.  In  this  mournful  dis- 
tress Hiero  proved  himself  a  fiiithfiil  ally;  he  provided 
those  who  escaped  with  food  and  clothing.  The  remains 
of  the  fleet  assembled  off  Messana. 

The    Bomans    never    shone  upon  the   sea,  and  ihe 

"•»  FblybinB,  i.  87.  5.  ''  Diodonu»  zxui.  Ezc.  14. 

^  OroBiiu,  IV.  9. 
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maritime  wars  of  the  ancients  are  in  general  almost  child- 
ish  compared  with  those  of  modem  times,  notwithstanding 
the  enormous  expenditure  of  men.  Yet  the  shipwrecks  of 
whole  fleets  in  antiquity  must  not  give  too  contemptiUe 
an  idea  of  the  navigation  of  the  ancient  nations.  Eren 
now  native  masters  in  the  ports  of  Barbary  and  Greece 
without  theory,  according  to  a  tradition,  the  origin  of 
which  must  in&Uibly  be  traced  back  to  classical  antiquity, 
build  ships  which  gaU  excellently  and  defy  every  tempest 
not  less  than  the  vessels  of  the  ocean.  But  as  ships  of 
war  are  now  the  most  perfect,  so  they  were  in  antiquity 
just  the  findlest,  because  it  was  necessary  to  build  them, 
not  for  sailing,  but  so  that  they  might  be  entirely  under 
the  control  of  the  rowers.  They  could  not  stand  a  storm 
in  the  open  sea,  and  though  their  bottoms  were  so  flat, 
that  the  crew,  if  they  were  thrown  upon  the  strand,  could 
usually  save  themselves,  still  their  weak  frame  was  dasht 
to  pieces  by  the  shock. 

This  fearful  occurrence  raised  the  spirit  of  the  Carthsr 
ginians.  The  rebellious  nations  of  Africa  were  subdued: 
their  chiefr  were  hanged,  and  a  fine  of  a  thousand  talents 
and  twenty  thousand  oxen  was  imposed  upon  the  people: 
and  Xanthippus  seemed  to  have  taught  them  a  system  of 
tactics,  which  the  Bomans  could  not  withstand.  But  he 
himself  had  left  Carthage  to  escape  from  envj^  and  to 
enjoy  the  fiune  he  had  acquired  in  a  forein  land^  in  his 
own  country,  which  is  more  ready  to  acknowledge  it  than 
to  grant  it  to  the  same  qualities.  The  Poenians  were 
still  masters  of  half  of  Sicily,  the  Bomans  having  made 
no  progress  in  this  island  mnce  the  year  488  (494).  Car* 
thage  conquered  Agrigentum,  and  repeated  the  horrouia 
of  the  first  conquest  on  the  unhappy  multitude,  which 
had  again  assembled  within  these  walls  that  were  de- 
voted to  destruction.'^'  A  new  army  landed  firom  Africa 
with  a  hundred  and  forty  elephants:  two  hundred  ships  of 

i<m  Diodoni^zzui.  Exc.  U. 
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war  weie  fitted  out  at  Carthage,  and  it  was  expected  that 
Hasdrubal  would  act  on  the  offensiye.^^^ 

But  the  Eoman  republic  had  so  little  lost  her  courage 
at  the  frightful  news  of  the  fate  of  the  fleet,  that  the  first 
thought  was  onlj  the  command  to  biiild  a  new  one.  This 
fleet,  two  hundred  and  twenty  ships,  was  completed  in 
three  months,  and  Gn.  Scipio  and  A.  Atilius  Calatinus?^ 
conducted  it  to  Siciljj  with  numerous  troops.  They 
gained  Gephaloedion  by  treachery,  and  blockaded  Panor** 
mus,  without  the  Punic  general  having  dared  to  leave  his 
quarters  near  Lilybaeum.  Panormus  became  great,  after 
the  more  ancient  towns  had  &llen,  but  it  was  already  con- 
siderable and  flourishing  as  an  old  Punic  town,  or  more 
probably  one  founded  and  inhabited  by  various  kinds  of 
Greek  adventurers:  its  internal  strength  was  attested  by 
the  New  Town,  peculiar  to  many  towns  of  prosperous 
Sicily,  which  had  been  built  by  the  increasing  popula- 
tion. This  was  first  taken  by  storm:  the  old  town  ca- 
pitulated on  condition,  that  the  fi^eemen  should  depart 
upon  paying  a  ransom  of  two  pounds  of  silver  a  head, 
and  leaving  all  their  property  behind.  Thirteen  thou- 
sand who  could  not  pay  this  sum  were  sold  into  slavery. 
After  this  very  important  conquest  many  towns,  which 
had  hitherto  remained  fidthful  to  Carthage,  submitted  to 
the  Roman  arms,  and  among  them  the  Greek  Tyndaria 
and  the  old  Phoenician  Soloeis.  But  the  vessels,  which 
carried  the  rich  booty  to  Borne,  were  taken  by  the  Car- 
thaginians. 

The  slow  progress  of  the  conquest  of  Sicily  tempted 
the  Bomans  once  more  to  Afiica.  In  the  same  year  493 
(499)  the  consuls  Cn.  Servilius  Caepio  and  C.  Sempronius 
Blaesus  laid  waste  the  Libyan  coast  with  a  fleet  of  two 
hundred  and  sixty  ships,  which  no  Punic  one  resisted. 
They  remained   on  the  coast   of  the  Lesser    Syrtis,  the 

^*  Fol7biiifl,L  88.  2. 
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richest  district  of  Africa,  which  had  been  in  the  direct 
possession  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  seems  to  have  been 
cultivated  by  them  to  the  highest  degree.  While  this 
was  laid  waste  by  a  barbarous  enemy,  the  ignorance  of 
the  pilots  brought  the  Boman  fleet  to  the  brink  of  de- 
struction. In  these  dangerous  gulfi  there  is  a  constant 
ebb  and  flow,  and  they  are  full  of  rocks  and  shallows: 
hence  the  Roman  ships  ran  agrond,  and  got  afloat  again 
on  the  return  of  the  tide  only  by  throwing  oYerboaid  every 
thing  heavy.  Hereupon  they  fled  firom  this  coast:  they 
reacht  Panormus,  and  steered,  a  thing  which  seemed  rash 
for  these  rowing  vessels,  across  the  open  sea  to  the  Italian 
coast.  Here,  off*  cape  Palinurus,  they  were  again  sur- 
prised by  a  fearftd  storm;  a  hundred  and  fifty  ships  of  war 
were  wreckt,  and  the  whole  booty  swallowed  up  by  the 
waves.  These  repeated  blows  bent  down  the  courage  of 
the  Bomans:  the  senate  decreed,  that  the  fleet  should  not 
be  restored  again,  but  limited  to  mxty  ships  for  the  defense 
of  the  coast  of  Italy  and  the  protection  of  the  transports. 

The  Romans^  after  they  had  given  up  their  fleet,  never- 
theless conquered  Lipara,  which  resisted  them  so  long  as 
they  could  surround  the  small  island  with  a  navy:  the 
conquest  was  the  annihilation  of  this  ancient  Greek  colony. 
Thermae,  which  had  risen  upon  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Himera,  was  also  taken  in  the  same  year  494  (500),  after 
being  deserted  by  the  inhabitants^  whom  the  Poenians  had 
taken  on  board  in  the  night. 

The  latter  were  now  confined  to  the  western  comer  of 
Sicily,  but  the  Bomans  did  not  venture  to  attack  them 
here.  Ever  since  the  defeat  of  Begulus  their  fear  of  the 
elephants  could  not  be  overcome,  and  the  Roman  armies 
during  the  year  495  (501)  were  often  arrayed  against  the 
enemy  in  the  territory  of  Selinus  and  Lilybaeum,  without 
accepting  a  battle.  This  overcame  the  backwardness  <^ 
the  Carthaginian  general  in  venturing  upon  a  decisive 
battle.  The  proconsul  L.  Caecilius  Metellus  was  encampt 
on  the  fix>ntiers  of  the  territory  of  Panormus^   in  order 
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to  piotect  the  hareest  of  the  Boman  subjects.  The  ap- 
proach of  the  whole  Punic  army  afforded  hopes  of  offering 
him  battle  in  a  favorable  position;  and  for  this  Metellus 
gave  up  the  less  important  considerations.  He  abandoned 
the  passes,  and  retreated  as  &r  as  the  walla  of  Panormus, 
dose  to  which  there  was  a  fortified  camp.  Before  the 
trenches  of  the  camp  light-armed  troops  were  placed^  pro- 
vided with  abundance  of  spears  and  missiles  of  eveij  kind, 
and  constantly  supplied  with  fresh  provisions.  They  were 
enjoined,  if  they  could  maintain  themselves  no  longer, 
to  retreat  into  the  camp,  and  to  make  use  of  their  wea- 
pons behind  the  palisades  and  £rom  the  top  of  the  ram- 
part.i"'^ 

As  soon  as  the  engagement  had  begun,  and  the  leaders 
pusht  forward  the  elephants  against  the  Boman  camp,  in 
order  to  decide  the  battle  by  them  alone,  the  proconsul 
sent  reinforcements  to  the  lines  incessantly,  while  he  kept 
the  remaining  part  of  the  army  in  the  town  ready  to  sally. 
The  elephants  chased  the  Boman  light-armed  troops  into 
the  camp:  but  while  their  leaders  were  driving  them  into 
the  trenches,  in  order  to  storm  the  rampart,  the  Romans 
availed  themselves  of  the  moment  to  shower  missiles  upon 
them.  Many  fell,  the  rest  fled  in  confusion.  At  this 
moment  the  gate  was  opened,  and  the  Boman  army  ap« 
peared  on  the  lefl  flank  of  the  Carthaginians.  The  de- 
feat was  instantly  decided  and  was  fearful.  Many  cast 
themselves  into  the  sea,  in  order  to  swim  to  a  Carthagi- 
nian squadron,  which  followed  the  movements  of  the 
army,  and  perisht  in  the  waves.  The  number  of  the 
dead  is  stated  at  twenty  thousand^,  and  Metellus  led 
thirteen  of  the  enemy's  generals  behind  his  triumphal 
car.  But  this  triumph  was  rendered  most  brilliant  by  a 
hundred  and  four  elephants  which  had  been  taken:  the 
Carthaginians  had  lost  all  of  them,  for  the  rest  were 
killed.    Those  that  had  been  taken,  were  driven  about 
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in  the  circus  and  then  killed  with  spears,  in  order  to 
deprive  the  people  of  their  fear  of  them. 

In  the  fifteenth  campaign  this  was  the  third  battle, 
which  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans  had  fought  in  Sicily, 
and  though  the  war  was  prolonged  for  the  whole  of  eight 
campaigns  more,  it  still  remained  the  last.  In  this  respect, 
and  in  the  circumstance  that  the  war  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  a  series  of  sieges  slowly  conducted  in  a  narrow 
and  limited  country,  this  first  Punic  war  resembled 
the  Spanish  one  in  the  Netherlands.  But  it  was  not  the 
less  murderous,  because  pitcht  battles  were  so  extremely 
rare:  many  thousands  perisht  in  the  sea-fights,  and  &r 
more  still  in  the  disasters  by  sea:  diseases  and  &mine 
were  almost  at  home  in  the  camps,  for  Sicily  must  as  early 
as  that  time  have  been  prepared  for  the  most  part  for 
becoming  that  wilderness,  in  which,  although  the  Hanni^ 
balian  war  completed  the  misery,  it  appears  in  the  seventh 
century.  This  island  was  obliged,  during  nearly  twenty- 
four  years,  to  keep  the  armies  and  fleets  of  both  parties, 
often  upwards  of  two  hundred  thousand  men,  and  the 
plunder  of  the  Sicilian  towns  was  the  often  renewed  reward 
of  the  soldiers. 

After  the  battle  of  Panormus  the  Carthaginians  eva* 
cuated  Selinus,  whose  inhabitants  they  conducted  to  Lily- 
baeum.  This  town  and  Drepana  were  now  the  only  places 
of  importance,  of  which  they  still  retained  the  possesson, 
but  both  impregnable  by  their  situation. 

About  this  time  the  Carthaginians  despatcht  an  embassy 
to  Bome  with  proposals  of  peace,  or  at  least  for  an  ex- 
change of  prisoners:  and  with  their  own  embassadors  M. 
Begulus,  who  had  now  been  a  prisoner  nearly  five  years. 
Few  events  in  Roman  history  are  more  celebrated  than 
this  embassy  and  the  martyrdom  of  Regulus,  which  have 
been  sung  by  Roman  poets  and  extolled  by  orators.  Who 
does  not  know,  that  Regulus  as  a  slave  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians  refused  to  enter  the  city:  that  he  attended  the  deli- 
berations of  the  senate  with  their  sanction,  and  rejected 
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ihe  ezcliange  no  less  veliemently  than  the  peace:  that  He 
confirmed  the  wavering  &thers  in  their  resolution:  that 
he  preferred  hiB  honour  and  his  oath  to  all  the  enticements 
to  remain  behind:  and  that,  in  order  to  remove  the  tempt- 
ations, he  pretended  that  a  slow  poison  had  been  adminis- 
tered him  by  Punic  faithlessness,  which  would  soon  end 
his  days,  even  if  the  senate  less  mindfiil  of  the  country 
than  of  the  individual,  should  wish  to  retain  him  by  ex- 
change or  protection:  how  he  withdrew  firom  the  embraces 
of  his  Mends  as  a  dishonoured  man,  and  after  his  return 
to  Carthage  was  put  to  death  by  diabolical  tortures? 

Palmerius  was  the  first  who  attackt  this  account,  after 
the  Yalesian  extracts  &om  Diodorus  had  become  known, 
and  his  reasons  have  been  strengthened  by  Beaufort  with 
very  appropriate  arguments  besides :  but  Beaufort  has  perhaps 
carried  his  scepticism  too  fitr,  in  doubting  and  in  reality 
rejecting  the  truth  of  the  embassy  on  account  of  the  silence 
of  Polybius. 

Neither  of  these  writers  has  mentioned,  which  is  of 
great  importance,  that  Dion  Cassius^^^  declared  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Begulus  to  be  a  mere  fiible,  although  he 
repeated  it.  He  also  related,^^  that,  after  Begulus  had 
fallen  into  captivity,  his  sleep  was  at  first  disturbed,  as  he 
was  kept  shut  up  with  an  elephant,  but  that  this  cruelty 
did  not  last  long.  It  may  be  accounted  for  and  even  par- 
doned, as  Begulus  forgot  all  human  feelings  towards  Gar- 
thage,  when  it  had  fallen  and  implored  his  compassion : 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  account  may  have  given 
rise  to  the  more  widely  extended  one  respecting  the  mode 
of  his  death. 

It  is  most  probable  that  the  death  of  Begulus  hap* 
pened  in  the  course  of  nature:  and  it  is  very  possi* 
ble,  that  the  cruel  maltreatment  of  the  Punic  prisoners, 
respecting  whom  it  is  certain  even  according  to  Boman 
testimonies,   that   they    were  surrendered  to  the  fiunily 
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as  hostages  or  for  revezige  lias  become  the  *oocafflon  of 
the  prevailing  narrative  through  that  unpardonable  ca- 
lumny, which  the  Bomans  constantly  indulged  in  against 
Carthage.  It  seems  most  credible,  that  Hasdrubal  and 
Bostar  were  given  as  hostages,  because  Begulus  actually 
believed,  and  the  Bomans  shared  his  opinion,  that  he  was 
secretly  poisoned.  But  with  an  imbiast  judgement  we 
must  regard  the  narrative  of  Diodorus^^^  respecting  the 
perfectly  inhiunan  fury  of  the  &mily  of  Begulus  against 
these  innocent  prisoners,  to  be  no  less  doubtful  than  the 
Boman  one;  since  it  is  quite  certain,  that  no  Boman  re- 
corded this  disgrace  of  his  nation,  and  here,  as  well  as  else- 
where, Philinus  must  be  regarded  as  the  source  of  Diodonis, 
whose  hatred  against  Bome  is  veiy  pardonable,  but  always 
renders  his  testimony  highly  suspicious. 

For  the  rest,  if  this  deed  of  Begulus  had  not  been 
praised  to  ua  in  early  years  as  heroic,  we  should,  I  think, 
without  prejudice,  find  it  less  brilliant  That  he  went 
back,  because  he  had  sworn,  was  an  act  which,  if  he  had 
not  done  it,  would  have  been  branded  with  in&my.  If  he 
had  reason  to  fear,  it  was  a  consequence  of  the  shamefiil 
abuse  which  he  himself  had  made  of  his  victory,  inaranuch 
as  he  only  knew  how  to  use  it  as  a  mere  child  of  fortune, 
and  in  a  way  inferior  to  most  of  the  generals  who  were  his 
contemporaries.  Cn.  Scipio  was  not  injured,  and,  what  is 
surprising,  had  been  exchanged  firom  captivity  with  so  Uttle 
dishonour,  that  he  even  obtained  a  second  consulship. 
This  circumstance,  and  the  &ct  that  three  years  afterwards, 
when  the  Bomans  were  in  a  much  more  un&vourable  posi- 
tion, the  agreement  was  actually  concludedj  the  prevention 
of  which  is  made  a  merit  of  Begulus,  render  the  logic  of 
this  heroism  quite  inexplicable,  for  the  preponderance  of 
the  prisoners  must,  imless  all  accounts  deceive  us,  have 
been  beyond  comparison  in  &vour  of  the  Bomans,  and  the 
ransom  would  have  been  by  no  means  unimportant  to  the 
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exhausted  trieasurj.  The  refusal  of  the  peace  was  neces- 
sary according  to  the  principles  of  Kome,  since  the  senate 
had  once  declared  the  complete  possession  of  Sicily  to  be 
the  condition  of  the  peace,  and  Carthage  undoubtedly,  just 
as  in  the  negociations  with  Pyrrhus,  still  continued  to 
insist  upon  the  possession  of  Lilybaeum,  although  she 
might  likewise  have  offered  now  to  pay  on  this  condition 
a  considerable  sum  as  an  indemnification  for  the  expenses 
of  the  war. 

The  subsequent  years  of  this  war  down  to  the  victory 
which  compelled  the  Carthaginians  to  accept  a  peace  agree- 
able to  the  Bomans,  because  their  strength  was  entirely 
exhausted^  because  they  carried  on  war  less  by  national 
exertions  than  by  money,  are  inglorious  for  £ome,  full  of 
misfortune  and  disgrace:  and  scarcely  anywhere  does  the 
perseverance  of  the  republic  shine  greater,  than  its  staking 
its  existence  upon  the  attainment  of  an  object,  which  to  a 
superficial  eye  must  have  appeared  more  unattainable 
every  year.  One  cannot  deceive  oneself,  that  these  years 
must  have  been  a  time  of  unspeakable  distress  and  suffer^ 
ing  for  the  Romans  and  Italicans. 

Lilybaeum  had  been  founded  by  the  Poenians  after  the 
destruction  of  Motye  by  the  elder  Dionysius, — which  pre- 
viously was  the  most  important  of  the  Phoenician  colonies 
on  the  Sicilian  coast, — as  the  capital  of  the  Carthaginian 
province,  and  fortified  with  all  the  efforts  which  the  art 
of  fortification  was  then  capable  of  The  ditch  of  the 
fortification  measured  ninety  feet  in  breadth  by  sixty  in 
depth,  and  the  walls  had  resisted  the  siege  of  Pyrrhus. 
The  navigable  road  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  be- 
tween sandbanks,  was  very  complicated,  and  could  not  be 
discovered  without  an  experienced  pilots  as  soon  as  the 
buoys  were  removed;  and  this  secured  to  the  town  some 
communication  with  the  sea,  even  when  it  was  blockaded 
by  a  hostile  fleet,  which  did  not  for  this  reason  dare  to 
approach  very  near. 

Lilybaeum  was  a  considerable  town,  the  citizens  of 
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which  were  attacht  to  Carthage.  Though  it  is  stated  in 
an  account,  which  seems  in  general  suspected  of  exagge- 
ration in  numbers,  that  the  number  of  the  besieged  was 
sixty  thousand  armed  men^^^,  while  one  incomparably 
more  trustworthy^  estimates  the  number  of  the  regular 
troops,  without  the  armed  inhabitants,  at  ten  thousand, 
still  we  cannot,  I  think,  estimate  at  fifty  thousand  the 
citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms,  although  increast  by  the 
inhabitants  of  other  towns  who  had  been  brought  thither 
by  the  Poenians. 

This  town,  probably  still  in  the  autumn  of  496  (502), 
was  blockaded  by  the  consuls  C.  Atilius  Begulus  and  L. 
Manlius  Yulso  with  four  legions  and  two  himdred  ships 
of  war:  for  the  victory  of  Panormus  had  so  raised  the 
courage  of  the  Romans,  that  they  had  restored  a  fleet 
without  delay.  The  legions  and  the  allies  formed  an  army 
of  more  than  forty  thousand  men,  and  if  we  add  to  these 
the  crews  of  the  ships  of  war,  most  of  whom  undoubtedly 
took  a  share  in  forming  the  fortifications  on  the  land,  the 
number  of  a  Boman  army  of  a  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
men  which  is  stated  by  Diodorus^  may  not  be  so  much 
exaggerated;  the  collection  of  which  on  this  extremely 
narrow  promontory  of  the  island  must  have  made  their 
misery  quite  intolerable,  without  even  the  destruction  of 
the  inhabitants  being  sufficient  to  satisfy  their  wants. 

The  Roman  commanders  now  employed  the  machines, 
that  were  supplied  by  the  mechanical  art  which  wasalmost  per- 
fect at  Syracuse  in  the  time  of  the  teachers  of  Archimedes,  and 
they  made  use  of  the  Greek  system  of  besieging,  which, 
fi>rmerly  forein  to  them,  had  been  developt  fix)m  the  rude 
beginnings  of  the  in&ncy  of  this  art,  that  had  been  possest 
by  them  in  common  with  the  Greeks  centuries  before. 
They  enclosed  the  fortress  from  sea  to  sea  with  a  strong 
line  of  fortifications;  they  advanced  towards  it  with  legular 
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approaches,  and  when  they  had  establiaht  themselves  on 
the  counterscarp,  they  threw  dams  across  the  ditch:  they 
bombarded  the  town  with  blocks  of  stone,  and  shook  the 
walls  with  battering*rams,  undermining  them  at  the  same 
time,  and  when  they  only  rested  upon  scaffolds,  they  set 
these  on  fire  and  caused  them  to  &11  down.  They  blockt 
up  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  by  sinking  fifteen  ships.  Six 
towers  had  &llen  down,  and  all  were  shaken  by  the  Boman 
battering-rams.  The  venal  mercenaries,  to  whose  defense 
Carthage  had  entrusted  her  fortresses,  negociated  the  sale 
of  the  fortress.  A  Greek  disclosed  the  crime  of  the  bar- 
barians to  the  Carthaginian  general  fiimilco,  and  he,  with- 
out the  power  of  punishing  or  threatening,  could  only 
purchase  their  fidelity  by  the  promise  of  greater  advan- 
tages. Here  too  Himilco  showed  the  prudence,  with 
which  he  had  conducted  the  whole  defence  of  the  town. 
The  siege  of  Lilybaeum  resembles  that  of  Ostend  in  the 
mode  of  attack  and  defense,  just  as  the  means  of  defisnding 
both  towns  as  maritime  places  are  similar  to  one  another* 
Here  too  the  besiegers,  when  the  principal  wall  lay  in 
ruins,  found  a  second,  to  destroy  which  they  were  obliged 
to  set  at  work  again  all  their  means  of  attack. 

A  Carthaginian  admiral,  one  of  ihe  many  who  appear 
in  this  war  tmder  the  name  of  Hannibal,  and  the  one  who 
most  approacht  his  greatness,  imdertook  to  throw  troops 
and  provisions  into  the  town^  in  spite  of  the  Boman  fleet 
which  was  blockading  Lilybaeum.  He  chose  fifty  of  the 
best  galleys,  and  lay  at  anchor  with  these  between  the 
^gadian  islands  in  front  of  the  harbour.  Here  he  waited 
for  a  firesh  breeze,  and  ran  before  it  with  full  sails  towards 
the  harbour.  The  Boman  fleet,  however  much  superior 
in  numbers,  did  not  venture  to  accept  the  fight  in  these 
dangerous  waters,  which  Hannibal  offered,  and  the  whole 
fleet  ran  into  the  harbour  without  any  loss  amid  the  joyous 
shouts  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Punic  generals  found 
their  soldiers  ready  to  make  a  sally  in  this  exultation  of 
joy.    But  here,  after  an  irregular  and  extremely  bloody 
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fight,  they  were  obliged  to  give  up  their  intention  of  burn- 
ing the  Roman  machines.  Hannibal  left  the  harbour  in 
the  same  night  with  his  ships  of  war,  that  he  might  not 
consume  the  provisions  of  the  blockaded  garrison^  and 
joined  the  chief  commander  of  the  Punic  forces,  Adherbal, 
at  Drepana,  whither  he  had  also  brought  the  cavalry  which 
was  useless  in  the  besieged  town.^^^  The  Roman  gene- 
rals continually  lavisht  their  strength  and  the  lives  of  ^eir 
soldiers  in  fruitless  works.  The  waves  scorned  the  dams^ 
with  which  they  endeavoured  to  block  up  the  harbour, 
and  the  perseverance  of  the  besieged  their  progress:  but 
the  town  woidd  have  been  gradually  destroyed,  if  they 
had  been  able  to  ward  them  off  only  with  this  defense. 
A  single  account  speaks  of  one  great  storming,  which  was 
brilliantly  repelled,  and  was  followed  by  the  destruction 
of  the  Roman  works.^  Polybiu£^  speaks  of  this  only 
as  the  prudent  use  of  a  favourable  circumstance.  A  hurri- 
cane had  risen  from  the  sea,  the  wooden  towers  of  the 
besiegers  and  the  galleries  trembled  and  shook.  The  be- 
flieged  penetrated  even  into  the  Roman  works:  the  fire 
quickly  seized  them  and  spread  rapidly;  aU  the  scaffold- 
ings and  battering-rams  were  destroyed  by  ihe  flames. 
After  this  misfortune  the  consuls  confined  themselves  to 
keeping  the  town  blockaded,^  and  only  continued  their 
operations  with  the  dams  in  order  to  conquer  by  hunger. 
But  their  own  army  suffered  fiur  more  firom  hunger.  Bread 
fitiled  entirely,  only  meat  could  be  distributed  among  the 
soldiers.  In  consequence  of  this  epidemics  broke  out,  of 
which  ten  thousand  men  died  in  a  short  time.® 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  time  of  this  melancholy 
state  of  things  was  the  summer  of  497  (503).  At  Rome 
the  greatest  exertions  were  made  to  continue  the  dege. 
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The  consul  P.  Claudius,  the  son  of  Appius  the  Blind,  led 
the  supplementary  troops  to  Sicily. 

The  Boman  people  could  not  but  curse  the  Glaudians 
as  citizens:  as  generals  it  owed  them  little  respect:  but 
P.  Claudius  completely  forfeited  his  honour  through  his 
foolhardiness,  together  with  the  lives  of  thousands,  which 
were  in  truth  more  than  indifferent  to  him. 

He  thought  it  a  brilliant  undertaking,  after  he  had 
manned  again  the  Roman  fleet,  to  surprise  the  Punic  one 
in  the  harbour  of  Drepana.  In  yain  did  the  auguries  warn 
him:  he  ordered  the  cages  ofthe prophetic  hens  to  be  thrown 
overboard:  they  were  to  drink  if  they  wouldn't  eat.*^** 

The  works  of  the  Romans  in  front  of  the  harbour  of 
Lilybaeum,  although  undertaken  in  vain  as  &r  as  the 
immediate  object  went,  were  nevertheless  designed  with 
Roman  greatness,  and  their  consequences  have  conquered 
the  elements.  It  is  undoubtedly  through  them  that  the 
harbour  of  Lilybaeum  has  been  destroyed,  and  sandbanks 
formed  upon  their  ruins.  The  harbour  of  Drepana  has 
maintained  itself  in  its  original  excellence.  Adherbal  was 
taken  unawares,  but  not  unprepared  for  a  surprise.  The 
Punic  ships  were  immediately  manned  and  made  ready 
for  sea.  Adherbal  was  unwilling  to  let  himself  be  attackt 
in  the  harbour;  while  the  Boman  ships  were  running  into 
the  wide  harbour  at  the  western  entrance  in  a  long  line, 
he  led  his  ships  into  the  sea  by  the  opposite  coast.  P. 
Claudius  saw^  that  he  had  fidled  in  his  object  and  gave 
orders  tor  a  retreat.  The  orders  were  imperfectly  under- 
stood: the  ships  which  were  leaving  the  interiour  of  the 
harbour,  encountered  among  the  rocks  those  of  the  last 
division,  which  were  still  sailing  forwards,  and  the  order 
of  battle  was  formed  with  difficulty  near  the  coast.  Mean- 
while Adherbal  had  already  spread  out  his  whole  fleet, 
outflanked  the  Roman  one,  and  cut  off  its  retreat.  The 
Carthaginians  must  have  found  out  some  mechanical  means 

"**  JAry,  Epitome  xiz. 
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or  a  manoeuvre  for  frustrating  the  eSed  of  the  Soman 
boarding-bridges;  tbej  dreaded  them  no  longer.  Their 
ships  and  their  crews  were  skilled  in  evolutions,  in  which 
they  were  &vored  by  the  open  sea:  the  Bomans^  prest 
upon  the  coast,  had  no  room  for  movements,  nor  could 
they  have  been  executed  with  their  heavy  ships,  which 
were  moreover  half  destroyed  by  long  service.  Only  the 
left  wing  escaped,  namely,  thirty  ships,  and  among  them 
the  admiral's  ship  of  the  consul:  ninety-three  were  taken 
or  destroyed.  In  this  statement  Polybius^^^  agrees  with 
LivyO^:  the  &vorers  of  Carthage  increast  the  number 
of  the  Roman  fleet  from  123  to  210  ships,  and  the  loss 
to  117.^  But  in  the  number  of  those  who  perisht  and 
were  taken  prisoners,  the  confession  of  the  Bomans,  who 
acknowledge  8000  dead  and  20,000  prisoners,  exceeds  the 
claims  of  the  hostile  historian,  who  stated  the  loss  of  the 
Romans,  as  it  appears,  only  at  2000  in  all.  It  was  a  very 
easy  victory,  but  it  seems  incredible,  that  the  Carthagi- 
nians should  not  have  lost  a  single  man  and  had  only  veiy 
few  wounded.^ 

The  shame  and  grief  at  this  defeat,  which  at  once  gave 
to  the  power  of  Carthage  quite  a  decided  preponderance  in 
Sicily,  broke  out  at  Rome  into  the  most  vehement  indig- 
nation against  the  presumptuous  consuL  The  republic 
commanded  him  to  appoint  a  dictator,  and  then  to  lay 
down  his  dignity  immediately,  and  prepare  to  render  an 
account.  P.  Claudius,  to  whom  the  weal  and  woe  of 
the  citizens  were  a  mockery,  saldsfied  that  the  republic 
would  not  perish  even  by  several  defeats,  and  consequently 
that  his  race  too  would  not  &11  into  danger,  appointed  out 
of  scorn  one  of  his  servants  dictator,  a  client  of  his  house, 
the  son  of  a  freedman,  M.  Claudius  Glycias.  The  republic 
did  not  endure  the  insolence,  and  deprived  the  tmworihy 
man  of  the  honour,  which  had  been  committed  to  him  in 

**®  I.  61. 12.  w  In  Entropioa,  n.  SS. 
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mockery.  It  seems,  thftt  the  old  privilege  of  the  senate 
to  elect  a  dictator,  and  to  prescribe  to  the  consul  the 
nomination,  was  renewed  and  applied  in  honour  of  A. 
Atilius  Calatinus.  Of  him  it  is  related,  that  he  was 
informed  of  the  appointment,  while  sowing  his  field  as  a 
plebeian  fiumer  with  his  own  hand^  whence  he  received 
the  surname  of  Seranus.  If  this  tradition  is  well  founded, 
it  leads  us  to  determine  the  time,  and  the  defeat  of  Dre- 
pana  would  then  &I1  about  August  in  the  year  497  (503). 

Claudius  was  accused  of  high  treason  against  the  peo- 
ple: before  the  tribes,  as  it  appears,  and  for  a  multa,  not 
to  be  punisht  capitally.  According  to  the  testimony  of 
Polybius^®^  he  was  severely  punisht:  according  to  another 
account  he  was  saved  through  the  dissolution  of  the  comitia 
by  a  tempest;  since  a  trial  that  had  once  been  broken  up 
could  not  be  renewed.  He  did  not  survive  the  disgrace 
long:  it  must  have  awakened  him  from  his  madness:  and 
it  is  not  improbable,  that  he^  like  several  of  his  race,  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life. 

At  this  time  the  issue  of  the  war  might  have  seemed 
quite  hopeless,  and  the  perseverance  of  the  senate  to  be 
concruming  the  strength  of  the  republic  without  any  advan« 
tage.  The  pusillanimity  of  a  senator,  who  ventured  to 
recommend  peace,  was  ptuusht  in  the  curia  by  his  instan- 
taneous death. 

K  the  Carthaginians  had  had  equal  perseverance;  if 
they  had,  like  the  Bomans,  struggled  for  the  victory  with 
their  own  blood,  it  is  not  improbable  that  victory  woidd 
still  have  declared  for  them  in  the  end,  however  much  of 
their  strength  they  might  hitherto  have  lavisht  in  vain.  For 
the  proportion  in  the  skill  of  the  commanders,  which  had 
previously  been  so  decidedly  in  fiivour  of  Ilome^  had  be« 
come  changed  to  the  very  opposite.  The  Boman  generals 
covered  themselves  with  disgrace,  the  Punic  ones  acquired 
fame,  even  before  Hamilcar  obtained  the  rank  which  was 
due  to  his  genius. 

'«•*  1. 52.  3. 
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They  followed  up  the  victoij  of  Diepana  with  energetic 
activitj.  Hannibal  took  the  £oman  provifiionHships  from 
thehaxbour  of  Panonnus,  and  sent  them  to  Lilybaeom: 
Carthalo  with  seventy  ships  of  war  destroyed  or  took  the 
greatest  part  of  the  remains  of  the  Roman  fleet  before 
this  town.  Adherbal  landed  on  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and 
Italy. 

C.  Junius  had  meantime  arrived  with  Axty  ships  of 
war  near  Messana,  where  the  remaining  Boman  galleys 
had  assembled.  Here  and  at  Syracuse  a  convoy  of  eight 
himdred  ships  was  collected,  in  order  to  relieve  the  wants 
of  the  army  which  was  still  holding  out  at  Lilybaeum. 
These  were  so  pressing,  that,  while  he  himself  remained 
at  Syracuse  to  receive  the  supplies  from  the  interior  of 
the  island,  a  detachment  was  sent  out  in  advance  under 
the  protection  of  a  part  of  the  fleet,  although  the  Car* 
thaghiians  were  masters  of  the  sea.  Carthalo  awaited  it 
with  a  superiour  force,  and  the  questors  fled  to  the  road- 
stead of  Phintias.  Here  they  protected  themselves  behind 
rocks,  on  which  they  erected  catapults  and  machines  far 
throwing  stones;  but  Carthalo  nevertheless  succeeded  in 
destroying  a  large  number  of  transports  and  seventeen  gal- 
leys. After  this  victory  the  Carthaginians  went  back  into 
the  Halycus,  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  the  second  division, 
which  was  commanded  by  the  consul  himself.  He  hesi- 
tated irresolutely,  when  he  had  joined  the  remains  of  the 
first.  But  when  the  Carthaginians  shewed  themselves, 
he  too  fled  to  the  coast  of  Camarina  between  rocks,  where 
the  Punic  admiral  would  not  let  his  ships  venture.  Symp- 
toms foreboding  a  storm  appeared:  the  consul  feared  die 
elements  less  than  the  enemy,  although  tarrying  on  this 
coast  was  manifest  destruction.  Carthalo  with  great  ex- 
ertion doubled  cape  Pachynus,  and  found  safety  here  when 
the  storm  broke  forth.  Of  a  hundred  and  five  galleys  only 
two  were  preserved:  all  the  transports  were  dasht  to 
pieces,  and  the  destruction  was  so  great  that  not  a  plank 
remained^  which  could  be  used.     Still  the  greatest  part 
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of  the  men  saved  their  lives,  and  the  consul  Junius  led 
them  to  the  remainder  of  the  army.  He  endeavoured  to 
efiace  the  impression  of  his  misfortune  bj  separate  enter- 
prises; but  he  only  succeeded  in  taking  the  town  of  Eryx 
on  the  mountain  of  the  same  name  above  Drepana.  He 
also  was  accused  of  having  despised  the  auspices;  and 
he  withdrew  himself  from  trial  by  a  voluntary  death. 

The  misfortunes  of  Home  were  greater  than  the 
resources  of  the  republic  could  recover  fix>m.  The  resto- 
ration of  the  fleet  was  renoimced  a  second  time,  and  Car- 
thalo  was  suffered  to  appear  on  the  coasts  of  Italy  in  498 
(504),  and  avenge  the  sufferings  of  Afirica.  Yet  the  Car- 
thaginians embarkt  again  when  the  pretor  marcht  against 
them.  A  dangerous  mutiny  of  the  soldiers,  who  demanded 
the  arrears  of  their  pay,  seems  to  have  brought  Carthage 
into  danger  about  this  time,  and  to  have  destroyed  her 
most  brilliant  hopes. 

Under  these  difficult  circumstances  Hamilcar  was  called 
to  the  supreme  command  of  the  Punic  forces,  who,  under 
the  surname  of  Barca,  and  as  the  fiither  of  Hannibal,  is 
known  by  all.  The  name  Barca  must  not  be  taken  as 
that  of  a  house:  such  were  forein  to  the  Poenians.  It 
does  not  seem  forced  to  explain  it  from  cognate  languages 
and  eastern  customs  as  lightning^  just  as  the  Romans  call 
the  Scipios,  the  enemies  of  Carthage,  the  lightnings  of 
the  war. 

Hamilcar  was  a  young  man,  not  merely  in  the  sense  of 
antiquity,  which  extends  the  limits  of  youth  up  to  years 
reckoned  by  us  among  those  of  veiy  mature  manhood, 
when  the  supreme  command  of  the  army  was  entrusted  to 
him  by  the  government  of  his  country,  which  had  at  last 
become  convinced  that  it  required  extraordinary  capacities 
as  well  as  extraordinary  means  to  carry  on  this  war.  It 
is  probable  that  he  was  of  the  same  age  as  his  son,  when 
he  invaded  Italy, — less  than  thirty  years. 

When  he  had  undertaken  the  command  of  the  army, 
he  was  obliged  to  tame  the  mutineers  of  which  it  consisted 
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by  fearful  diflcipline,  before  be  could  lead  them  against  the 
enemy.  He  then  sailed  afresh  against  Italy,  and  plundered 
the  coasts  of  Bruttium  and  Locris.  In  these  years  the 
Bomans  founded  several  colonies  in  the  territory  of 
Caere  on  the  coast,  in  order  to  protect  against  rayages  the 
country  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  capital.  Having 
returned  from  Italy,  Hamilcar  landed  near  Panormus, 
while  the  Eoman  consub  were  besieging  Lilybeeum 
and  Drepana  with  separate  armies,  and  made  himself 
master  of  Mount  Hercte.  This  mountain  is  so  clearly 
described  in  Polybius  that  we  cannot  &il  to  recognise 
Monte  Pellegrino,  which  rises  as  a  steep  rock  from  the 
plain  in  which  the  present  capital  of  Sicily  is  built. 

This  rock,  the  sm&ce  of  which  at  the  top  is  stated  by 
Polybius  at  100  stadia,  by  modem  travellers  probably  with 
greater  precision  at  four  miles,  is  accessible  from  the  sea 
by  a  landing  place,  which  formed  a  harbour  for  the  ships 
of  war  of  antiquity.  On  the  land-side  there  were  two  ap- 
proaches, so  steep  and  difficult,  that  art  rendered  them  in- 
vincible. The  top  is  fruitful:  and  if  it  was  quite  insuffi- 
cent  for  the  wants  of  a  numerous  army,  the  latter  was  at 
least  not  obliged  here  to  share  its  provisions  with  a  body  of 
citizens  not  less  numerous  than  itself.  From  the  harbour 
at  the  foot  of  the  rock  the  Carthaginian  ships  undertook 
excursions  as  fiur  as  the  frontier  of  Cumae,  and  the  position 
of  the  army  in  such  a  strong  place  in  the  rear  of  the 
Boman  armies  called  back  the  greater  part  of  the  latter 
from  the  blockades  of  the  maritime  towns. 

Herci  at  less  than  a  mile's  distance  from  one  another, 
the  armies  of  the  hostile  nations  stood  for  three  years,  499 
— 502  (606—608),  without  fighting  a  battle :  but  in  rest- 
less activity.  Polybius  sajrs,  with  obvious  truth*<^,  tbt 
it  is  impossible  to  relate  the  history  of  these  years,  on 
account  of  their  apparent  uniformity  and  the  countless 
host  of  indecisive  and  constantly  renewed   engagements: 
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neverthelefls  these  would  have  been  indescribably  worthy 
of  notice  through  their  adaptation  to  the  circumstanceSi 
and  the  inexhaustible  art  of  the  Punic  general.  Hamilcar 
paraljrsed  the  whole  power  of  the  Bomans,  and  while  he 
confined  them  to  this  point,  he  himself  let  slip  no  oppor- 
tunity for  injuring  them.  The  epitomisers  of  the  history, 
who  had  no  feeling  for  this  great  conduct  of  the  war,  are 
almost  entirely  silent  about  these  years;  but  a  solitary  frag- 
ment allowB  us  to  infer,  that  Hamilcar  ranged  through  Sicily 
by  successful  landings,  as  far  as  the  territory  of  Catana.^^ 
Hamilcar  hoped  that  Rome  would  not  again  be  able  to 
create  a  fleet;  he  wisht  to  exhaust  and  wear  her  out, 
and  in  this  war,  where  he  was  secured  against  a  defeat, 
gradually  to  form  and  discipline  an  army,  with  which 
he  might  beat  the  Romans  in  the  field. 

It  is  not  dear  to  me  why  he  did  not  remain  entirely 
fiiithfiil  to  this  plan;  for  the  undertaking  against  the 
town  of  Eryx  is  an  evident  deviation  firom  it. 

Mount  Eryx.  Third  Roman  fleet  504  (510).  Loans 
to  the  state  1,  i,  -J-  shares  in  building  and  equipping 
a  pentere*  Earlier  privateer  -  fleets  of  the  Romans. 
ModeL 

200  penteres:  Polybius.    300:  Oroeius,  Eutropius. 

Siege  of  Drepana.  C.  Lutatius  wounded  Q.  Vale- 
rius pretor.  Hanno*s  plan. — High  sea  on  the  morning  of 
the  battle,  the  wind  &vourable  to  the  Carthaginians. 

Neglect  of  the  Carthaginian  navy. 

Polybius:  50  Carthaginian  ships  destroyed:  70  taken: 
10,000  prisoners. 

Qronus,  Eutropius:  125  Carthaginian  ships  destroyed: 
63  taken:  32,000  prisoners:  14,000  dead. 

Diodorus:  117  ships  lost,  20  of  them  taken:  6000 
prisoners. 

30  Roman  ships  entirely  lost :  50  iojured. 

'"'*  Diodonifl,  Ezc  xziv.  9.  ftf  rhw  ASyymm,  Kordbiff  ^po^p^m  ^r^FX** 
MflX^^yMT^r 'ItiUmt-  hnp woktfslitmi  BdptuaS  Kapx^i^^''*^ 
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Hamilcar  negociates  peace,  hostages,  proTisiaiis,  cantri^ 
bution  previous  to  the  negociation. 

Preliminary  treaty,  on  the  faith  of  which  Hamilcar 
evacuates  Sicily.  Contribution.  Evacuation.  Prisoners  and 
deserters. 

Additions  of  the  Boman  people  in  the  final  treaty:  sum 
of  money:  exclusion  of  the  Punic  fleets  and  enlistment  of 
troops. 

The  first  Punic  war  remained  unequalled  in  the  later 
history  of  Borne  on  account  of  the  greatness  of  the  exer- 
tions and  the  sacrifices  which  the  perseverance  of  the 
republic  demanded.  The  Hannibalian  war,  it  is  true,  was 
far  more  destructive  for  Italy:  but  the  exhaustion,  which 
the  former  left  behind,  cannot  have  been  less,  especiaUy 
since  the  conquered  nations  could  not  at  all  have  reco- 
vered at  its  outbreak  from  the  devastation  which  had  pre*' 
ceded  their  conquest 

Even  in  the  first  years  of  the  war  the  republic  had  been 
obliged  to  coin  bad  money,  by  which  the  ases  were  reduced 
to  one  sixth  of  their  weight.  Since  the  examination  of 
difierent  ases  has  shewn,  that  several  successive  diminu- 
tions of  the  standard  had  taken  place  between  those  of 
fiill  weight  and  these  lighter  ones,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
these  had  already  commenced  at  an  earlier  time,  or  whether 
the  first  reduction  was  made  in  the  year  stated  by  Plinj, 
and  the  subsequent  ones  in  the  later  years  of  ^e  war. 
This  measure  or  its  repetitions  injured  first  of  all  the 
ntuation  of  the  soldier  in  a  forein  country,  where  the 
Boman  copper-coin  could  have  no  certain  value  Vith 
respect  to  the  currency  circulating  there;  it  did  not  yet 
produce  according  to  recorded  information,  any  scarcity 
at  Bome:  because  commerce  and  exportation  were  quite 
at  a  standstill;  and  it  therefore  had  not  for  the  moment 
that  influence  upon  the  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor, 
which  it  would  have  had,  if  the  change  in  the  coinage 
had  taken  place  for  the  sake  of  private  persons.  But  its 
immediate  consequence  was    the    introduction  of  silver- 
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money  as   a   currency,    wliich   the    Punic   contributions 
assisted  not  a  little. 

However  much  may  have  been  fumisht  by  the  allies, 
however  much  Sicily  may  have  been  stript  of  every  kind 
of  property  at  the  close  of  the  war;  nevertheless  the  exer- 
tions, which  the  Roman  people  had  to  make  on  its  own 
part,  were  certainly  immense.  It  must  have  been  scarcely 
possible  to  raise  the  repeated  property-taxes,  and  never- 
theless they  .cannot  have  been  sufficient  to  cover  the  ex- 
penses. The  republic  must  have  sought  a  part  of  its 
resources  in  the  sale  of  domain  lands,  as  it  did  in  the 
Hannibalian  and  Marsian  wars,  and  we  require  no  historical 
statements  in  order  to  imderstand,  how  fortunes  and  the 
distribution  of  property  must  have  been  changed  to  an 
extraordinary  extent  in  both  ways,  especially  considering 
the  ancient  habits  which  cling  to  the  preservation  of  land- 
ed property. 

The  diminution  of  the  old  population  of  the  nation  had 
necessarily  a  still  greater  effect.  In  the  second  year  of  the 
war  the  census  gave  292^224  citizens:  about  the  eighteenth 
only  251,222.  This  diminution  is  indeed  smaller  than  we 
might  have  expected  after  tholse  murderous  years:  but  it 
allows  us  to  infer  an  incomparably  greater  diminution  of 
the  genuine  stock  of  the  nation.  The  nation  was  eleven 
thousand  citizens  less  numerous  than  towards  the  end  of 
the  third  Samnite  war,  although  since  then  the  Sabines 
and  perhaps  other  districts  also  had  received  the  franchise. 
It  made  up  its  numbers  by  freedmen,  and  probably  as  early 
as  that  time  by  allies^  who  chose  the  franchise  with  a  part 
of  their  families,  and  what  thus  filled  the  number  of  the 
Boman  census,  weakened  the  strength  of  the  rest  of  Italy. 

Such  costly  blood  did  not  flow  in  the  Carthaginian 
armies:  their  soldiers  were  with  few  exceptions  barbarous 
subjects  or  mercenaries.  The  war  became  more  costly  for 
Carthage  by  the  bounty-money  and  the  high  pay  which 
these  hosts  required,  and  by  a  fiu*  smaller  part  of  Sicily 
being  open  to   their    exactions.     It    appears    that    they 
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imposed  upon  their  Bubjects  aa  mtich  as  posmble  of  the  bizr* 
then,  since  they  doubled  the  taxes  that  had  to  be  paid  in 
money,  and  raised  the  contributions  of  com  to  the  second 
bushel  Africa  suffered  more  from  the  Roman  campaign 
than  Italy  from  any  incursion  of  the  Poenians,  but  the 
latter  were  repeated  much  more  frequently  than  those  of 
the  Bomans  upon  the  hostile  coast. 

It  is  exceedingly  remarkable,  that  they  produced  no 
commotions  among  the  Italicans,  who  had  struggled  so 
furiously  against  the  yoke  of  the  Roman  dominion.  The 
conspiracy  of  the  Samnites  is  the  only  one  that  is  spoken 
of,  and  the  presence  of  both  consuls  in  Sicily  or  in  the 
fleet  allows  us  to  infer  with  certainty,  that  they  were  not 
disturbed  by  any  rebellions.  It  seems  that  Rome  had 
firmly  establisht  by  hostages,  garrisons  and  terronrs,  an 
inextinguishable  habit  of  fear,  which  resisted  all  tempt- 
ations. The  longer  the  Italicans  obeyed,  the  more  fimuliar 
did  it  become  to  them  to  connect  their  honour  indiiridually 
with  that  of  Rome;  the  more  of  them  were  rewarded  and 
distinguisht,  and  the  more  they  longed  for  an  end  of  the 
exhausting  war,  the  quieter  became  their  obedience;  and 
their  troops  in  the  Roman  camps,  or  those  whom  the  will 
of  Rome  had  changed  from  peasants  and  sh^herds  into 
sailors,  were  so  many  hostages  for  their  fidelity. 

Rome  had  lost  seven  hundred  galleys  in  this  war, 
Carthage  five  hundred:  and  it  is  certainly  much  too  low 
a  calculation  when  we  suppose,  that  fiir  more  than  a  hun- 
dred  thousand  men  were  lost  with  these  ships,  in  those  who 
were  killed  and  drowned,  and  the  prisoners  who  never  saw 
their  country  again.  An  incomparably  larger  number 
perisht  in  the  battles,  by  hunger  and  by  epidemics* 

It  is  a  piece  of  philosophical  ratiodnation,  the  correct- 
ness of  which  is  decidedly  contradicted  by  a  true  know- 
ledge of  history,  that  the  value  of  a  conquest  is  never  equal 
to  die  price  of  its  cost  and  the  loss  of  men  calculated  as 
national  property.  The  former  may  be  true  in  regard  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  citizeuB  of  the  conquering   state,  if 
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die  burtlien  of  taxation  and  the  corresponding  diminution 
of  property  are  confiiderable:  the  latter  is  &lse,  if  the 
nation  remains  flourishing,  and  the  prospe|^>u8  condition, 
which  has  been  gained  hj  conquests,*  not  only  of  com* 
merce  but  of  the  national  power  and  importance  gives 
it  a  life,  by  which  the  diminkht  population  easily  raises 
itself  even  much  higher  than  it  could  have  attained  with- 
out this  transitory  e2q)enditiire.  Sicily  however  was  an 
acquisition,  which  promist  to  compensate  for  great  sacri- 
fices, considering  the  condition  in  which  the  island  was, 
when  the  Roman  legions  first  crost  over:  wretched,  bar- 
ren and  drained  as  it  was,  when  surrendered  to  Rome,  it 
certainly  rewarded  them  in  no  wise.  Satisfied  with  the 
dominion  of  Italy  the  genuine  Roman  people  would  have 
remained  happier,  nobler  and  pure.  But  as  Carthage  at 
the  same  time  rose  to  the  dominion  of  the  west  in  an 
age  in  which  great  empires  sprung  up  every  where, 
Rome  may  be  blamed  the  less  for  having  undertaken  a 
struggle  which  did  not  yield  immediate  rewards,  but 
which  was  unavoidable  after  some  time:  although  with- 
out this  Roman  war  HamUcar's  genius  would  perhaps  not 
have  been  awakened,  nor  descended  to  Hannibal. 

The  Italian  nations  ^^'^,  even  setting  aside  the  Latins, 
stood  by  no  means  in  an  equal  relation  to  Rome:  an 
Italian  law  peculiar  and  distinct,  is  a  dream  of  the  mo- 
dems. Some  states  had  an  alliance,  by  which  they,  as 
far  as  form  goes,  did  not  in  the  least  degree  bow  before 
the  supremacy  of  Rome:  others  enjoyed  a  free  alliance^ 
although  dependent:  many  were '  imdisguisedly  subject 
to  the  republic.  Still  these  had  their  arms  gradually 
restored  to  them,  and  about  this  time,  and  down  to  the 
Hannibalian  war,  all  Italian  nations,  as  it  appears,  with- 
out distinction  of  race  or  language,  were  in  equal  rela- 
tions as  allies,  and  bound  to  military  service.  They  paid 
no  taices  to  the  republic^  unless  it   were^   that   tolls  and 

uv  Compare  abore,  457,  note,  998. 
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excise-dues  were  levied  in  some  subject  towns,  as  whs 
afterwards  the  case  in  many  places,  which  had  lost  thdr 
freedom  by  rebellion  and  become  altogether  a  domsun  of 
the  state.  They  were  free  from  the  land-tax;  but  for 
this  the  soyerain  republic  had  satisfied  itself  by  confis- 
cating a  portion  of  the  territory  of  those  whose  resst- 
ance  was  punisht  most  severely.  It  was  determined 
either  by  treaty  or  a  frmdamental  law,  how  many  troops 
each  people  and  each  town  had  to  send,  and  these  had 
to  be  sent,  armed  and  paid  at  their  own  expense,  per- 
haps also  provided  for:  the  last  however  is  doubtiid,  and 
it  may  be,  that  Some  bore  the  providing  for  them  as  her 
own  burthen. 

Sicily  was  quite  a  separate  country,  inhabited  by 
Greeks,  who  were  completely  forein  to  the  Bomans  and 
despised  by  them  in  war,  as  indeed  their  tactic  and  arms 
also  made  them  uselees  as  auxiliaries.  The  republic  re- 
solved to  adopt  quite  another  system  for  the  Siculians, 
and  in  the  alternative  which  existed,  accordmg  to  Roman 
principles,  between  military  service  and  the  payment  of 
tribute,  to  constitute  their  island  into  a  province. 

The  meaning  of  the  name,  which  was  first  given  to 
Sicily,  is  explained  by  a  forced  and  strikingly  suspicious 
etymology.  The  word  uncia  alone  resembles  it  in  fonn, 
where  the  c  likewise  does  not  belong  to  the  root.  It  seems 
a  simple  plan  to  me,  to  recognise  in  it  only  another  form  of 
the  word  praventus;  it  is  used  by  Cicero  in  the  sense  of 
wpotroSix^f  and  parallel  to  vectiffal:  consequently  taxable 
property  of  the  state.  For  this  is  just  the  character  of  a 
Boman  province,  that,  as  a  rule,  it  is  not  even  authorised 
to  have  arms  but  renders  service  to  the  soverain  state  by 
finances  exclusively:  if  the  provincials  are  armed  under 
extraordinary  circumstances,  they  appear  not  as  allies  but 
as  auxiliary  troops. 

Within  the  natural  boundaries  of  a  province  however 
there  were  also  allied  states,  and  others  which  were  recog- 
nised as  firee  and  were  not  liable  to  tribute,  but  still  were 
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not  subject  perhaps  to  militaiy  service  beyond  these  boun* 
daries.  This  exemption  was  based  on  the  republic  also 
demanding  extraordinary  services  of  them,  and  on  their 
being  under  the  immediate  authority  of  a  govemour, 
while  the  allies  of  Italy  only  recognised  the  senate  over 
them. 

Hius  Hiero  and  the  kingdom  of  Syracuse  were  in 
alliance  with  Kome.  When  ^e  fifteen  years  of  the  first 
treaty  of  alliance  had  elapst,  the  republic  exempted  him, 
on  account  of  his  fiiithful  exertions,  firom  the  tribute  which 
he  had  paid  hitherto  every  year,  probably  twenty-five 
talents.  After  the  peace  this  good  prince  ruled  his  small 
state  with  a  mildness  and  wisdom,  which  caused  the  an- 
cient prosperity  to  revive  again,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
general  affluence  the  treasury  of  the  prince  was  rich  for 
brilliant  and  noble  expenditure:  Hiero  became  the  bene- 
&ctor  of  all  the  Greeks,  and  his  presents  to  the  Soman 
people  were  kingly.  Although  he  was  only  nominally  a 
soverain,  he  secured  for  his  subjects  a  happiness  which  the 
neighbouring  provincials  must  have  envied  with  sorrow; 
he  shewed  that  a  native  government  even  under  the  irre- 
sistible sceptre  of  Kome  was  still  able  and  bound  to  preserve 
for  its  citizens  many  benefits. 

Besides  Syracuse  the  republic  of  the  accurst  Mamer- 
tines  and  the  Greek  Tauromenium,  worthy  of  esteem,  also 
existed  as  allied  states.  Segesta,  Centoripa,  Halaesa,  Ha- 
licyae,  and  Panormus  were  firee  and  exempt  from  tribute: 
an  arrangement,  which  is  surprising,  if  it  did  not  originally 
comprehend  several  and  perhaps  different  places,  and  was 
perhaps  not  decidedly  establisht  till  after  the  Hannibalian 
or  even  the  servile  war,  because  among  these  places,  along 
with  the  Trojan  Segesta,  Panormus  too  is  mentioned, 
which  was  taken  by  force  and  depopulated.  Of  the  dis- 
tricts, which  had  become  Koman  domain  by  the  right  of 
conquest,  a  part  was  given  to  Segesta,  which  received  the 
assistance  of  Bome  as  a  kindred  town,  since  it  must  fix>m 
its  situation  have  suffered   extraordinarily   in    this  war. 
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Other  districts  also  may  liave  been  given  away;  it  seems, 
that  the  senate  wisht  as  little  for  an  occupation  of  the 
domains  by  Roman  citizens,  and  their  settlements  upon 
them,  as  the  possibility  of  an  assignment  beyond,  the  finon- 
tiers  of  Italy:  a  wise  view  of  the  case*  Consequently 
whatever  was  not  given  away,  was  restored  to  the  towns, 
in  which  the  ancient  inhabitants  assembled  again,  when 
they  returned  &om  slavery  or  from  forein  countries.  Still 
they  were,  as  is  self-evident,  liable  to  tribute,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  their  tribute  was  sold  at  Some  by  the  censors  to 
the  &rmers-general,  just  as  in  the  case  of  Italy.  The 
landed  property  of  the  other  Sicilian  towns,  which  had  to 
pay  tithes,  is  expressly  distinguisht  in  Cicero  from  this 
which  was  by  &r  the  smaller  part  of  the  Sicilian  lands. 
Tithes  were  not  only  paid  for  corn  but  also  for  olives  and 
other  fruits.  The  Romans  adopted  for  this  purpose  the 
arrangement  according  to  which  Hiero  raised  the  same 
tax  as  a  land-tax  in  his  kingdom. 

In  the  subject  towns  excise  dues  and  tolls  were  intro- 
duced for  the  benefit  of  the  Roman  republic,  and,  as  it 
appears,  fixt,  changed  and  let  not  by  the  pretor,  but  by  the 
censors  at  Rome. 

The  above  difference  between  the  domain  and  the 
titheable  lands  shews  incontestably,  that  the  latter,  even 
according  to  the  formal  view  of  the  Roman  republic,  were 
private  property  which  even  the  state  respected,  while  it 
dismist  the  possessor  of  domain  lands,  whenever  the  interest 
of  the  state  seemed  to  demand  or  justify  it.  It  certainly 
was  not  property  according  to  the  Roman  law,  and  being 
tributary  it  differed  from  all  Italian  lands,  both  before  and 
after  the  franchise  had  become  general,  by  the  circum* 
stance  that  property  and  land-tax  were  incompatible  in 
Italy. — Just  as  the  Latins,  and  without  doubt  all  the  con- 
quered nations  of  Italy,  which  consisted  of  a  number  of 
communities,  were  not  only  forbidden  at  their  subjugation 
to  hold  any  national  assemblies,  but  also  lost  the  right  of 
acquiring  landed  property  beyond  their  respective  commu- 
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nlties,  80  it  was  in  Sicily:  some  &vaared  towns  here  and 
there,  which  had  the  privilege  of  acquiring  property  in 
forein  districts  such  as  Centoripa,  found  herein  a  source 
of  wealth,  and  their  citizens  spread  over  the  whole  island. 
Other  towns  decayed  so  much,  that  all  their  territories 
were  in  the  possession  of  such  strangers,  and  that  their 
own  citizens  did  not  possess  a  clod.  This  separation  was 
necessarily  a  source  of  general  decay.  It  enricht  Koman 
speculators  by  reducing  the  price  of  pieces  of  land  for  sale; 
for  these  persons  might  purchase  land  anywhere,  and 
among  themselyes  their  estates  had  a  fiur  higher  yalue^ 
than  those  which  were  m  the  hands  of  unprivileged  Sicu- 
lians,  had  for  the  latter.  The  number  of  landowners  in 
Sicilian  towns  in  the  days  of  Cicero  is  fearfully  small. 

The  constitution  of  the  separate  towns  was  determined 
by  the  Romans,  partly  on  the  establishment  of  a  province, 
partly  at  other  times;  and  for  subject  towns  it  seems  to 
have  been  almost  entirely  uniform,  dead  and  deadening, 
as  an  empty  form  forced  upon  them.  Among  Greeks, 
which  all  the  Siculians  had  then  become^  the  Komans  found 
no  kind  of  nobility.  They  were  however  every  where 
hostile  to  democracy,  and  therefore  introduced  an  oligarchy 
according  to  the  census.  Hence  the  censors  in  Sicily. 
In  every  town  there  was  a  council,  and  also  a  popular 
assembly,  but  the  administration,  so  &r  as  any  subjects 
were  left  to  it,  belonged  to  the  former. 

In  the  year  after  the  peace,  506  (512),  the  consul  Q. 
Liitatius  regulated  the  province  of  Sicily,  and  drew  up  its 
constitution.  At  this  time  all  the  subjects  were  disarmed ; 
afterwards  an  honorable  exception  seems  to  have  been  made 
for  seventeen  towns. 

For  some  years  the  people  had  elected  two  pretors 
annually,  of  whom  one  was  a  military  commander;  and  it 
appears  that  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  reserve  army  in 
Italy  in  order  to  prevent  the  enemy  landing,  as  the  coasts 
were  no  longer  protected  by  a  fleet,  occasioned  this  change 
rather  than  that  a  pretor  for  strangers  should  have  been 
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appointed  as  early  as  that  time«  If  one  supposes  Aa 
the  second  pretor  had  this  jurisdiction  in  the  city  as  early 
as  that  time,  one  would  also  be  obliged  to  suppose  that, 
so  long  as  the  number  of  pretors  was  not  yet  increast  to 
four,  Sicily  was  not  administered  by  a  pretor  as  govemour, 
which  is  not  probable.  For  a  govemour  was  indispensable 
for  a  coimtry  under  this  constitution,  however  severely 
most  govemours  may  have  increast  the  pressure  of  the  con- 
stitution by  their  personal  acts. 

The  pretor  was  supreme  commander  of  the  wbole  mili- 
tary force,  so  long  as  garrisons  of  the  fortified  places  were 
deemed  necessary  in  the  province,  which  was  nearly  sub- 
dued or  still  in  a  state  of  fermentation. 

The  police  of  the  whole  province  was  in  his  hands;  his 
regulations  were  carried  into  effect  without  contradictioDj 
and  accusations  could  be  brought  against  him  only  for  what 
he  had  done.  He  had  jurisdiction  oyer  the  Romans 
residing  in  the  province:  they  were  convoked  during  his 
circuits,  and  then  the  pretor  nominated  from  their  number 
the  judges  in  cases  between  Roman  citizens.  In  the  l^al 
matters  of  the  Siculians  who  were  citizens  of  one  town, 
judgement  was  pronounced  by  their  own  magistrates;  be- 
tween citizens  of  different  towns  the  pretor  decided:  if  a 
Roman  had  a  civil  action  against  a  Siculian,  the  native 
magistrate  likewise  pronounced  sentence;  in  the  opposite 
case  however  the  Siculian  was  obliged  to  seek  his  right 
before  the  pretor:  a  charge  made  by  a  citizen  against  his 
own  town,  or  by  the  latter  against  the  former,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  senate  of  another  town. 
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ABELIiA,  a  colony  of  Chalcis,  iii  179. 

Aborigines,  are  the  SicnliMis,  or  the 
Tyrrhenians,  in  Latinm,  I  46,  80. 
This  name  was  known  to  the  Greeks 
at  an  early  period,  80.  Is  giTen  er- 
roneonsl  J  oy  Varro  to  the  people  who 
snbdned  them,  46.  Compare  80. 
Cato  has  a  diflferent  statement  Ac- 
cording to  him  they  were  Aclueans, 
that  is  to  say,  Pelasgians,  81.  Their 
alleged  savage  state,  88.  Their  kings 
called  Indigetes,  84.  Their  towns 
probably  destroyed  in  the  -^^qnian 
war,  iii.  268. 

Aborp^us,  singular  of  the  plnral  Abo- 
rigines, i  M.  248. 

Acamania  comes  under  the  dominion 
of  Pyrrhus  through  Alexander,  the 
son  of  Cassander,  iii  469. 

Acamanians  protected  by  the  Romans 
becanae  theur  ancestors  had  not  gone 
against  Ilion.    When?  L  188. 

Acca  Laientia,  her  twelre  sons,  i  22 1, 
folL 

Aocensi,  how  they  were  used,  i.  480, 
folL  Their  place  in  the  army,  iii.  101. 
In  the  battle  of  VesnTius  armed  as 
troops  of  the  line,  187. 

Accensi  and  Velftti,  those  locnpletes 
who  possest  less  than  persons  belong* 
ing  to  the  fifth  class,  i.  449,  foU. 
How  they  served,  450. 

Acenrae  dependent  on  Capua,  iii.  112. 

AchflBon  cities  united  into  a  league  in 
Italy,  i.  159. 

Acrotatns,  a  Spartan  prince,  in  the  ser- 
yice  of  the  Tarentines,  iii.  238,  folL 

'Aarponipi^ff IT,  to  break  off  the  beaks  of 
ships,  iii  n.  268. 

Actus,  a  aqoBTe  of  14,400  square  feet, 
ii.  M.  852,  629.  Is  the  real  unit 
in  Boman  land  measurement,  629* 


Addicti  secured  against  chains  by  the 
Poetelian  law,  iii  157. 

Addiction  ibr  debts  is  supplanted  by  the 
jpOMesno  bononnm  dMoria,  i  a.  1276. 
iii  157,  foli 

Addictus,  the  difference  of  it  from 
Nexus,  i  576. 

Adherbal,  Punic  admiral,  commands 
the  fleet  in  the  port  of  Drepana,  iii 
605.  Annihilates  the  Boman  fleet 
under  P.  Claudius,  606. 

Adis,  an  unknown  place  in  Africa,  ba- 
sic^ by  Begulus  in  491,  iii  587. 

Admirals,  first  elected  by  the  Bomans 
in  the  year  436,  iii  313. 

Adscriptivi,  i.  n.  1034. 

^diles.    See  Ediles. 

JSlian  and  Arrian  give  the  scheme  of 
the  phaianx  of  Philip,  iii  468. 

C.  .^ms,  tribune  of  the  people,  carries 
a  law  against  the  Lucanian  general 
Stenius  Stadlius,  iii  436. 

L.  JEmilius,  dictator  in  the  year  483, 
iii  227,  229. 

L.  JEmilius  Hamerdnus,  consul  in 
42 1,  obtains  the  surname  of  Privemas 
from  the  conquest  of  the  town  of  Pri- 
yemum,  iii  175. 

Lb  ^milius  Barbula,  consul  in  465 
against  Tarentum,  iii  441.  Beats 
the  Tarentines  and  takes  several 
places,  447.  Saves  his  army  bv  a  stra* 
tagem,  448.  Triumphs  over  the  Sam- 
nites,  Sallentines,  and  Tarentines,  449. 
Probably  in  Quincdlis  of  the  year  467, 
449.  Makes  war  in  the  year  466 
upon  the  Samnites,  464, 476. 

Mam.  .£milus  revered  by  the  peo- 
plet  the  oligarchs  compelled  to  call 
him  to  the  dictatorship;  limits  the 
duration  of  the  censordiip.  ii  425. 
An  apocryphal  panegyric  upon 
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seemB  to  hare  falsified  the  aooount  of 
the  war  with  Fidenie,  458. 

M.  ^milas,  proconsul  in  492,  iii  591. 
Gains  a  brilliant  naval  victory  on  the 
African  coast,  592. 

(^  Emilias,  consol  in  438,  fights  an 
indecisive  battle  with  the  Etruscans 
near  Satriam,  iiu  277.  His  triumph 
in  the  Fasti  seems  to  be  fictitious,  278. 

Q^  JBmilius  Papns,  consul  in  464,  car- 
ries on  the  war  against  the  Boians, 
with  skill  and  success,  iii.  430.  Em- 
bassador to  Pyrrhus,  500.  Consul  in 
468,  508.    Censor  in  47 1 ,  556. 

Ti.  ^milius  appears  to  have  effected  a 
partial  execution  of  the  Agrarian 
law,  ii  230. 

Ti.  JSmilius,  consul  in  412,  appoints 
Q.  Publilins  dictator,  iii.  147. 

Anaria,  Ischia,  L  155,  n.  477. 

.tineas,  the  tradition  about  him  was 
very  ancient  in  Borne,  i.  188,  foil. 
His  wandering  is  stated  at  four 
years,  and  his  residence  in  the  Latin 
town  of  Troy  at  three,  ii.  579.  His 
war  against  Meientins,  his  death,  and 
elevation  to  the  dignity  of  Jupiter 
Indiges,  195,  foil. 

^quians,  their  power,  and  the  extent 
of  their  territoiy,  L  72.  Different 
forms  of  their  name,  n.  225.  Sub- 
dued by  Tazquinius,  359.  They  de- 
feat the  army  of  the  decemvirs,  ii, 
345.  Routed  by  the  dictator  Tu- 
bertus,  they  sulunit  to  the  Roman 
supremacy,  454.  The  .^Iquiansand 
Volscians  decline  in  power,  princi* 
pally  through  the  conquests  of  the 
Samnites,  464.  Diodoms  calls  the 
war  against  them,  which  commenced 
in  the  year  361,  the  fourth  one.  Sup- 
position, as  to  how  the  preceding  ones 
are  to  be  explained,  n.  1079.  They 
disi^pear  from  Roman  history  after 
the  year  367.  Their  state  dissolved, 
probably  in  consequence  of  the  Gallic 
ravasions,  583.  Allies  of  the  Hemi- 
cans  in  their  insurrection  against 
Rome,  iii.  n,  440.  Rise  once  more 
against  the  intention  which  Rome  had 
of  making  them  citisens,  262,  Their 
forty-one  places  are  taken  and  destroy- 
ed, 263.  Boundaries  of  their  terri- 
tory, 263.  They  revolt  twice  again, 
but  in  vain,  267.  But  are  not  entirely 
annihilated,  267.  Obtained  in  449 
the  full  firanchise,  and  two  tribes 
f<Mrmed  of  them,  267,  foU. 

il8quical>>  aa  a  maseoline  nonn,  and 


JSquiooIi  are  enoneoms  forms,  i.  «• 
225. 

.fiquinuelium,  its  situation,  ii  a.  928. 

^£rarii    See  E<raridn& 

Aerariumfacere  and  m  tabuhu  Catrittm 
Ttfart  are  one  and  the  sanie,iLa. 
876. 

uGrarium  and  publicum,  in  what  wiy 
they  differ,  ii  a.  386.  The  aruinm 
from  the  time  of  the  Decemvirste 
receives  the  value  of  the  booty,  and 
the  publicum  no  longer,  433,  %.  95i 

2Sa  equestre,  the  money  allowed  for  a 
knight's  horse,  L  469.  Its  audent 
mode  of  payment  by  separate  per- 
sons seems  to  have  been  abdiisht  bf 
Camillus  and  Albinus,  ii.  444. 

ilBs  grave,  money  that  was  weighed,  used 
asacommon  measore  for  the  natioBsI 
money,  and  the  various  cnireDcies  of 
other  states;  not  the  reverse  of  Ugiit 
coin,  but  of  tiiat  which  was  counted; 
the  OM  grave  was  invariably  weigh- 
ed, ii  467*  Its  use  ceast,  when  silver 
became  tiie  curreDcy.  Livy's  mis^ 
prehension,  467.  Used  in  fixing  die 
fines  from  the  time  of  the  decemrirs; 
previously  sbb  was  simply  used,  iL  s. 
1100. 

JBs  hordearinro,  pay  for  honemeii,  i. 
469.  Assigned  not  only  to  be  psid 
by  single  women,  but  by  oipbsai 
likewise,  470. 

Ma  militare,  pay  for  a  foot  soldier  of 
100  ases  per  month,  i  474,  ii  448. 

.£sculapius,  brought  from  JSpidaiinai 
in  454,  ill.  408,  foU. 

.£aemia,  founded  as  a  colony,  in  484, 
ui.  544. 

JBsemium  or  JEseminam,  doubtfiil  is 
livT,  X.  81,  iii.  a.  649. 

JBthaiia,  the  name  of  Bva  in  the  Tjr^ 
riienian  age,  i  127. 

^thicana,  an  Epirol  people  imder 
kings,  iii  454^ 

JBtna,  its  eruption  in  Olynmiad  81, 
a  276.    In  Olympiad  88,  3,  u.  505. 

2Stna»  the  town  inhabited  by  Csm- 
panians,iii  113. 

JEtolians,  united  with  Ephni,  ante 
Pyrrhus  and  his  son,  iii  460. 

Africa,  the  territoiy  of  Carthage,  in  iu 
most  luxuriant  cultivation,  rang^ 
by  the  Romans^  iii  585. 

Agathodes,  of  Syracuse,  at  war  wiik 
Tarentum,  iii  239.  The  assMrtanee  of 
Cleonymns  is  called  in  against  hiHi 
271.  He  gains  possession  of  CoRTitf 
278.    His  dMh  d^T«n  the  Bntr 
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tians,  485.  Was  probably  in  aome 
connexion  with  Borne,  435.  Took 
Croton,515. 

Ager,  definition,  ii.  620.  Its  diviaion, 
621. 

Ager  Latinna,  a  domain  of  the  Latin 
state,  u.  41. 

Ager  publicos,  impossibility  of  making 
Appian*s  and  Plutarch's  statements 
agree  about  it;  the  latter  is  to  be 
rejected,  ii.  133,  foU.  It  is  essential 
to  the  yeiy  idea  of  it,  that  the  state 
should  derire  profit  from  it,  138.  Its 
Tast  extent  in  Italy  decreases  by  as- 
signments, 151.  Its  great  extent  eren 
bdbre  Servius:  acquisition  by  con- 
quest, and  by  dedition,  160.  Bight 
of  the  plebs  to  have  a  share  in  it,  168. 
A  general  assignment  of  it  to  ^e 
plebs  is  attributed  to  Seryins,  162. 
Punishment  for  immoderate  or  illegal 
useof  it,iii.  13, 16. 

Ager  redditns,  returned  to  the  former 
owners  on  condition  of  their  paying 
tithes,  ii  136. 

Ager  Bomanus,  its  boondary  towards 
Alba,  i.  223.  Consisted  of  three  re- 
gions and  thirty  centuries;  these 
were  the  property  of  the  hooses^ 
iil59. 

Ager  trientius,  il  n.  281. 

Agis,  the  Tarentine,  a  friend  of  the 
Bomans,  was  for  a  short  time  elected 
general,  iii.  447. 

Agmen  longum  and  quadratnm,  ii 
n.  609,  iii  m.  198. 

Agonian  Hill:  Qnirinalis,  i  289. 

*Ayopd  of  the  Achgans  is  by  no  means 
to  be  understood  of  tlie  fiovkfi,  ii 
11.54. 

'Ayopaiof  9x^9,  /<icthJoreiuiB;  an  ex- 
pression perhapsborrowed  fnnn  Greek 
writers,  iii  301. 

Adrian  controversy  de  modo;  secured 
m  the  centuries,  ii  n.  334,  ii  632. 

Agrarian  law,  that  of  Cassius  is  not 
the  eariiest  Ifisconception  of  its 
0i|^nification,  ii  130,  which  begins 
with  the  reyival  of  philology,  131,  and 
continues  to  the  time  of  Hejrne^  who, 
however,  produced  only  a  negatiye 
result  in  his  researches,  132,  foJi — Of 
Sp.  Cassius  and  its  probable  contents, 
166;  must  haye  been  received,  and 
must  be  the  one  which  the  tribunes 
put  in  force,  174.— Of  the  year  331; 
also  intended  to  re-establish  the  tithes, 
probaUy  not  without  effect,  ii  428, 
foil.— lluMe  of  the  yean  838  and  889, 


prodnced  no  consequences,  485.— 
Later  ones  mast  have  reg^ulated  the 
payment  of  the  tithes,  444.— Of  Lid- 
nius  Stolo,  iii.  1 1,  foU.  Foundation  of 
the  later  agrarian  laws,  12.  Its  luuts, 
13,  foli  Did  not  oppress  great  urms, 
n.  14.    Its  salutary  character,  18.  foli 

Agri  ardfinales — occupatorii,  ii  n,  302. 

Agri  provinciales,  as  early  as  the  see  of 
the  Antonines  uniyersaJly  considered 
as  state  property — contrary  to  the 
earlier  pnnciple,  ii  154;  the  dif- 
ference was,  that  landed  property 
in  the  provinces  had  to  pay  a  luid- 
tax,  but  in  Italy  it  was  free,  154,  foli 

Agricultural  occupation,  the  condition 
of  belonging  to  the  i^beian  order, 
iii.  295. 

Agriculture,  natural  caUing  of  the  Ita- 
lians; seafaring  life  that  of  the 
GreelES,  i  588. 

Agrigentines,  their  pretended  total  num- 
ber indndes  also  their  isopolites,  ii, 
n.  147. 

Agrigentum  in  the  most  melancholy 
decay  seryes  as  a  bulwark  for  a  large 
Carthaginian  army,  iii  570.  After 
thdr  departure  it  is  stormed  and  fear- 
fully ravaged  by  the  Bomans,  573. 
Is  again  taken  by  the  Carthaginians^ 
594. 

Agrimensores,  their  writings,  and  their 
arts,  ii  635. 

Agnrlla,  Pdasgian,  i  35.  Was,  about 
^e  year  220,  stiU  Tyrrhenian,  126, 
foli 

AgQrrium  surrenders  in  483  to  the  Bo- 
mans, iii  568. 

Ahama,  a  place  in  Etmria,  where,  in 
351,  a  Boman  army  was  encampt, 
iii.  476. 

Alatrium,  a  Hemican  town,  remains 
faithful  to  the  Bomans,  iii.  254. 

Alba,  its  situation,  i  199,  foli  Proba- 
bly founded  by  the  Friscans,  ii  ii. 
23.  Destroyed,  i  350,  perhaps  by 
the  Latins  without  the  Bomans  tak- 
ing part  in  it,  351.  From  the  build- 
ing of  Alba  to  that  of  Bome,  the 
native  Boman  chronology  counted 
conmionly  300  years,  205:  another 
chronology  counted  360  years,  206. 

Alba,  near  mount  Velino,  an  .^uian 
place,  iii.  263.  Conquered  in  the 
JBk|uian  war,  it  recdved  a  colony  in 
444,  iii  266.  The  colony  maintains 
itsdf  against  an  insuxrection  of  the 
iEquians,  367. 

Alba^  belbre  the  moming  xedneis:  for 
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which  onr  hmgoage  has  no  word,  il 
11.610. 

Alban  Houses  at  Boms  belong  to  the 
Lacere8,.L  350,  m.  765.  Kings,  list 
of  their  names  a  miserable  piece  of 
work,  perhaps  hj  Alexander  Poly- 
histon  205. 

Alban  Lake,  its  surface  before  it  swelled 
from  some  obstructions  in  the  outlets, 
must  have  been  lower  than  at  pre- 
sent, L  800.  Its  swelling,  ii  475. 
Beason  for  excavating  a  tunnel,  507. 
Dimensions  and  plan,  508.  How  it 
was  opened  for  the  water,  508. 
Overflowed  the  mountain  which  in- 
closed it,  476.  The  Delphic  OTacle 
confirms  the  assertion  of  an  aruspex 
as  to  what  was  portended  by  the  pro- 
digy of  the  lake,  476. 

Alb^  Places,  thirty  demes  or  plebeian 
tribes  of  Alha,  i  203.  (This  view 
is  corrected  in  ii  21.)  Flebs  of 
Alba,  21.  Which  of  them  occur 
after  the  great  Volscian  war  as  Vol- 
scian  or  .^quian,  259,  fblL 

Alban  War  of  Tullns  Hostilius,  1 350, 
foil 

Alhana  vallis,  valley  of  Grottaferrata, 
i  204,  ii  252.  Channel  from  the 
same,  i.  204. 

*AXfiifrreu,  a  false  application  in  Diony- 
sins  of  the  woi^  Albentett  which 
refers  to  the  Poluscans,  ii  n.  198. 

L.  Albinius  who  took  tiie  vestal  vir- 
gins and  the  sacred  things  to  GsBre 
and  brought  them  back;  probably 
Ae  consular  tribune  in  the  year  376, 
ii  a.  1201. 

Albnnea,  her  tortes,  i  507. 

Alcibiades,  a  statue  erected  to  him  in 
tiie  Boman  forum,  iii  810,  and  for 
good  reasons,  810. 

Aleria  in  Corsica,  taken  by  the  Bomans 
in  487,  iii  579. 

Alexander  the  Great  dies  at  Babylon, 
six  years  after  the  war  of  his  nncle, 
Alexander  the  Molossian,  iii  168. 
Was  much  better  known  to  the  Bo- 
mans than  Livy  supposes,  170.  Pro- 
bable consequences  of  an  expedition 
of  Alexander  to  Italy,  if  he  had  car- 
ried it  into  effect,  170.  His  death  is 
incorrectly  placed  by  Livy  in  the  year 
435,  K.  293. 

Alexander  of  Epims  belongs  to  Boman 
history  only  by  the  treaty  of  the  year 
418,  iii  160.  Beceived  the  kingdom 
of  the  Molossians  as  a  raft  from 
Philip^  164     Brother  of  Olympiai^ 


married  Cleoratra,  the  danghter  cf 
Philip,  164.  Unsatisfactoiy  accoo&ts 
concerning  him,  165,  n,  296.  Cod- 
dudes  treaties  with  Italian  nstioiu, 

166.  Defeats  the  Samnites  and  La- 
canians  near  Psestum,  167.  Falls  in 
a  desperate  contest   near  Pandoos, 

167.  Was  cruel  as  a  conqueror,  167. 
Alexander,  son  of  Cassander,  seeks  the 

protection  of  Pyrrfaos  agunst  his  own 
brother,  iii  459. 

Alexander  second  son  of  ^^xrtnis,  go- 
vemour  at  Locri,  iii  510.  His  am- 
bitious undertakings,  540l  It  wai 
pobably  against  him  that  the  Apol- 
loniats  sought  the  protection  of  Boiiie, 
550. 

Alexandria  destined  by  natmre  and  ito 
founder  to  be  the  capital  of  an  east- 
em  empire,  iii.  549.  Its  fonndatka 
erroneously  placed  by  Livy  in  the  year 
429,  a.  293. 

Algidus,  its  situation — from  the  /ear 
289,  the  place  of  encampment  of  tbe 
jfiqnians,  ii.  248.  In  their  power, 
258.  In  the  year  886  it  was  for  die 
last  time  the  theatre  of  the  JEquisD 
war,  464. 

Algos  in  iBschylus,  a  rirer  in  the  noitii 
of  the  Pelasgian  country,  which  can- 
not be  ascertained,  i  31. 

Alia^  to  be  written  with  only  one  4 
ii  n.  1177.  Beason  of  the  speed 
with  which  the  Bomans  marched  thi- 
ther, 537.  Manner  in  which  the 
Boman  army  was  drawn  up,  iti 
strength,  and  component  partr,  538, 
foil.  Battle  and  defeat,  539,  foU.  on 
the  16th  of  July,  n.  1179. 

Allies  \,Socii),  the  extension  of  the  ex- 
pression is  doubtfti],  iii  526. 

Alliance  of  the  Bomans  wUh  the  I^tidi 
and  Hernicans  aflbrds  the  pabridani 
a  help  in  overthrowing  the  Lidniaa 
laws,  iii  48.  Of  what  impoitanoe 
an  fljliance  was  among  ths  ItaKan 
nations,  114.  Between  Booie  sad 
Alexander  of  Epirus,  oondnded  in  tbe 
year  418,  166.  A  disfpraoe  to  Booe, 
and  the  cause  of  bitter  enmi^  with 
Samnium,  168.  Was  not  ooochided 
with  Samninm  near  Candinm*  ■• 
874.  Between  Carthage  and  Bobw 
during  the  war  with  Pyrrfaos,  506,  a. 
883.  Between  Borne  and  the  kisg^ 
dom  of  Egypt:  its  political  reuooi^ 
548,  foli 

Alta  Semita,  the  CcM^onata  near  SL 
Agatha,  ii  355,  n.  779.    Led  froa 
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the  Subara  to  the  Qoirinal  hill,  iiL 
11.518. 

Ambracia  had  a  Macedonian  garrison 
even  when  Alexander  was  already 
reigning  orer  the  Molossians,  iiu 
165.  Is  given  njp  to  Pyrrhus  by 
Alexander,  son  of  Cassander,  459. 

Ameria,  when  built,  i.  143. 

Amitemum  after  the  time  of  the  Sabine 
war  became  a  prefecture,  iii.  404,  and 
remained  so  afterwards,  555. 

Amiternum,  uncertain  whether  the  Sa- 
bine town,  taken  in  453  by  Carvilius. 
iii.  392. 

Amphilocia  comes  under  the  dominion 
of  Pyrrhus,  iii.  459. 

Aropelius,  a  chapter  of  his  book  trans- 
ferred from  a  very  ancient  one,  IL 
n.  507. 

Amphictyony,  Pelasgian  nations  also 
participated  in  it,  i.  31. 

AmyncUe,  or  Amyclie  on  the  Liris, 
i.  103. 

Anagnia,  perhaps,  stood  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  sixteen  towns  of  the 
Hemicans,  as  Alba  to  those  of  the 
Latins,  ii.  86.  It  was  the  principal 
town  of  tiie  Hemicans,  iii.S54»  n. 
445.  After  their  subjugation  it  be- 
came a  municipium  without  the  suf- 
fraginm,  261.  Taken  by  Pyrrhus, 
496. 

Anarchy,  during  ^re  consecutive  years, 
is  impossible,  ii.  560.  In  five  magis- 
terial years  about  one  may  have  past 
away  in  interreigns,  561.  This  is 
found  in  Diodorus,  n.  1240.  The 
five  years  are  a  fiction,  invented  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  the  capture 
of  the  city  down  to  Cn.  98,  1,  562. 
Anarchy  of  ten  years  on  account 
of  the  Licinian  law  is  unfounded,  iii. 
11.27. 

Anastanns,  chnmologpcal  deviation  in 
his  chronicon  about  the  years  after 
Christ,  iin.  1251. 

Anchise,  possibly  Anxur,  i.  n.  600. 

Ancona,  founded  by  Syracusans,  L 
159. 

AncusKardus,  his  descent;  draws  up  the 
ceremonial  law,  i  352.  War  against 
the  Latins,  conquests,  building  of 
Ostia,  other  buildings  and  improve- 
ments, 253,  foU  Obtains  the  epithet 
lAtf  ffood,  354.  Founds  an  establish- 
ment for  the  Latins  near  the  temple 
of  Murcia,  355.  The  plebs,  Geiu 
Anci,  begins  through  mm,  355,  n. 
883.    The  assignment  of  land  attri- 
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buted  to  him,  closely  concerns  the 
plebeian  order,  ii  160. 
'Ay4fMv  9*7fct,  no   Aristotelian  work, 
L20. 

Angms,  the  Drina,  ii.  515. 

Q.  Anicius,  of  Prsencste,  a  public  enemv 
of  Rome  on  account  of  the  revolt 
of  his  native  town,  iii,  230;  after- 
wards colleague  of  Cn.  Fla\iu8  in  the 
curule  edileship,  817;  preferred  by 
the  nobility  to  his  colleague,  318. 

Aniensis,  tribus,  formed  in  the  year  447 
from  ./Eqnians,  iii.  268. 

Anio,  used  by  M*.  Curius  for  aque- 
duct, iii.  559. 

Annalists,  heap  together,  in  order  to 
neglect  nothing,  double  and  irrecon- 
cileable  accounts,  ii.  264.  Contain 
exaggerations,  iii.  124. 

Annak  of  the  nations  of  Italy,  i.  8. 
Earliest  Roman,  no  contemporary 
ones  reacht  the  commencement  of 
the  consulate,  ii.  3.  Of  the  pon- 
tifices,  i.  249,  foil.  Specimens  of 
them  in  Livy,  250.  Reasons  for  sup- 
posing that  the  contemporary  ones 
did  not  begin  till  after  the  Gallic  con- 
quest, and  that  those  for  the  earUer 
time  were  restored,  250. 

L.  Annius,  Latin  pretor,  falls  down  the 
centum  gradns,  iii.  131,  foU. 

Antenor,  the  tradition  of  the  foundation 
of  Patavium  by  him,  i.  166. 

Antesignani  or  Antepilani,  the  common 
name  for  the  hastates  and  principes, 
iii.  ICO. 

Antiatans  hostile  towards  Rome  in  the 
year  402,  iii  87;  in  the  year  409, 
128.  Persevered  even  after  the  con- 
quest of  the  Latins,  140.  Their  fate 
after  their  subjugation,  142,  foil. 
Their  galleys  applied  as  an  ornament 
for  the  rostra,  144,  n.  268. 

AnticiB  and  posticae,  ii  226. 

Antigone,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  and 
Berenice,  the  wife  of  Pyrrhus,  iii 
458. 

Antigonea,  in  Chaonia,  built  in  honour 
of  Antigone,  iii  n.  808. 

Antiochus  of  Syracuse,  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  i  16. 

Antium,  subject  to  Rome  according  to 
a  treaty  with  Carthage,  i.  534.  Be- 
fore the  battle  of  I^gillus  not  yet 
Volscian,  ii.  108.  Appears  to  have 
become  so  between  263  and  270. 
Received  a  Volscian  colony,  108. 
Yields  to  the  Romans, — the  Volscian 
colony  is  expelled  and  one  consisting 
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of  RomaDfl  and  ooniederates  is  settled, 
in  246.  How  the  thousand  colonists 
were  fnmisht  by  the  throe  confede- 
rate states,  85.  The  commonalty 
did  not  derive  any  advantage  from  the 
colony,  230.  Giving  it  back  to  the 
Yolscians  is  ascribed  to  Coriolanns, 
241,  254.    Represented  as  a  revolt, 

254.  Long  independence  after  the 
year  295 — ^its  conquest  an  invention, 

255.  From  347  to  349  hostile,  465. 
Thirteen  years'  war  against  Borne, 
583 — 593.  Battle  near  Mount  Ma- 
cius,  584,  of  Satricum,  593.  Deci- 
sive battle,  in  the  year  378,  592. 
Treatv  of  peace  by  which  Satricum 
must  have  been  ceded  to  Bome,  594. 
Foreign  to  the  Latin  leaeue,  iii.  89  ; 
becomes  a  Boman  port-c<Sony,  143. 

"ArrofMt,  Imu,  in  the  Heradean  table, 
ii.  623,  n.  10. 

L.  Antonius,  excluded  from  the  senate, 
in  440,  for  having  separated  from  his 
wife,  iii  355. 

Antonius  Augnstinns,  did  not  see  dearly 
in  matters  connected  with  the  civil 
institutions  of  antiquity,  iii.  336. 

Anxnr  (Terracina),  taken  in  349,  ii. 
465.  Its  Yolscian  name  is  probably 
derived  from  Jupiter  Anzurus,  n. 
1026.  Was  lost  and  retaken,  488. 
Founded  as  a  maritime  colony,  and 
not  as  a  Latin  one,  after  the  taking 
of  Frivemum,  iii  176. 

Aosta,  through  this  valley  the  Gauls 
came  into  Italy,  ii  535. 

Apiolse,  is  sometimes  called  Latin,  and 
sometimes  Volsdan,  i  358,  n.  888. 

Apollo  was  worshipt  according  to  the 
Sibylline  books  as  the  sender  and 
averter  of  pestilence,  ii  n.  1128,  His 
Temple,  near  the  Flaminian  drcus, 
ii  376. 

ApoUodoms  of  Gela,  his  opinion  about 
MaesB  and  Lavinia,  i  184.  Thongh 
himself  sensible,  Uved  in  an  age  when 
myths  were  mixt  up  with  histoxr, 
iii  178. 
ApoUoniats,  thdi  send  an  embassy  to 
Bome  in  480,  to  solicit  help  against 
Alexander  of  Epims,  iii  550. 

'AvovA/a  instead  'lawvyia  in  Diodonug 
in,  441. 

Appeal  for  the  patricians  to  the  houses 
existed  already  under  the  Kings,  i 
344,  499.  By  the  Valerian  law  it 
was  granted  to  the  plebeians,  531. 
Waa  legal  only  vrithrn  a  mile  from 
the  city,  532.    Was  lost  to  the  i^e- 


beians  by  the  Deoemviral  laws,  while 
the  patricians  retained  it,  ii  340. 

Appian  follows  Dionysios  closely,  ssfiar 
as  he  goes,  iii.  212,  an.  353,  844, 871 
Attests  that  a  battle  was  fought  near 
Caudium,212.    Is  corrected,  a.  899. 

Appian  road  opened  even  before  the 
time  of  Appius  Claudins,  iii  177.  Its 
continuation  and  pavement  by  Ap- 
pius, and  afterwards,  304.  It  is  not 
the  earliest  Boman  road,  306.  Posts 
for  its  defense,  496. 

Appian  aqueduct,  Aqua  Claudia,  the 
earliest  of  these  works  at  Borne,  iiL 
306.    Its  course,  307. 

Appius  Claudius.    See  Claudius. 

Apulia,  the  greatest  part  of  the  Gsnk 
seems  to  luive  marcht  thither  dnring 
the  siege  of  the  Ci^Htol,  ii  546.  The 
flocks  of  cattle  are  tak^i  thither  from 
northern  Samnium  to  pass  the  winter 
there,  iii.  191.  The  road  into  it  it 
opened  to  the  Bomans  by  the  coo- 
quest  of  Uie  Vestinians,  192.  Ihe 
Bomans  establish  their  dominioa 
there,  226. 

Apulians,  the  genuine  in  Strabo,  the 
Teanian  in  POny,  west  of  mount  Ga^ 
ganus,  must  be  sni^xMed  to  have  bea 
Opicans,  who  conquered  the  Pela^ 
Danniana,  i  152.  Then-  name  i« 
the  same  as  that  of  the  iEquaas  uA 
OpicaDB,  73.  In  a  mora  exteoan 
sense  three  natians,  a.  468.  ^ 
themselves  with  Bome  at  the  begio; 
ning  of  the  second  Sttomite  wir,  iii. 
158.  Not  united  into  one  state,  hit 
consist  of  several  independent  states 
which  are  often  hostile  to  one  sd* 
other,  197.  In  the  third  Samiute 
war  it  was  for  a  dioit  lime  sUied 
vrith  Samnium,  359,  365.  Befeattd 
near  Maleventnm  hr  Deciui^  Sfi& 
After  the  battle  <tf  Heraclea  they  le- 
volt  to  Fynhns,  480,  483. 

Aqua  Crabia,  the  aqueduct  from  the 
mountain  to  the  citadel  of  TdscoIbiBi 
iia.576. 

C.  Aquillius,  consul  in  the  year  4iJ, 
carries  on  a  difficult  defensive  v»  i> 
Sicily  against  Hamilcar,  iii  580. 

Aquilonla,  not  far  from  BoviaDna, 
place  of  the  great  review  of  the  Sab* 
nites,  iii.  390,  foli,  a.  654.  Tskca 
by  storm  by  the  Bomans,  393,  foU* 

Arbiter,  the  senatorial  judge,  i  428. 

Arcadians  and  Pelasgians  an  eqaivakot 
terms,  i  87. 

AtchidamuB  of  Sparta^  probaUv  st  the 
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bead  of  the  remains  of  the  Phocwn 
army,  ravages  the  coast  of  Latium, 
iii.  86,  foil.  In  the  service  of  Taren- 
tnm  he  falls  in  battle  against  the 
Lacanians,  on  the  day  of  the  battle 
of  ChjBronea,  162. 

'Apx'<P<<'  in  Polybius  the  Pontifices,  L 
H.  656. 

Archives,  plebeian,  in  the  temple  of 
Ceres,  ii.  368. 

Archon  at  Athens,  his  office  was  im- 
portant in  ancient  times,  ii.  329. 

Archytas  honoured  by  the  Tarentines, 
iil  162.  Is  one  of  the  interlocutors 
in  a  dialogue  of  Nearchus,  n.  373. 

Ardfinius  ager,  its  signification  has  a 
greater  extent  than  that  of  Occnpa- 
torius,  ii.  624. 

Arctinus  spoke  of  the  preservation  of 
^neas  and  the  Palladium,  but,  as  it 
appears,  not  of  his  settlement  in  Italy, 
L  181. 

Ardea,  a  Pelasgian  city,  i  44.  Accord- 
ing to  the  legend  besieged  by  Tar- 
quinins,  493.  That  war  and  the  sub- 
sequent armistice  are  fabulous,  517. 
A  colony  there  benefits  onlpr  the  po- 
pulus,  ii  435.  Disputes  with  Ancia 
about  a  vacant  di^rict,  449.  Fend 
between  the  houses  and  commonalty 
at  Ardea,  which  attracts  the  Bomans 
and  Volscians ;  the  former  obtain  the 
victoxy,  450.  Colony  at  Ardea,  451. 
As  a  colony  united  with  Latium, 
111.92. 

Areus,  nephew  of  Cleonymus,  aeainst 
whose  wish  he  was  nused  to  the  &one 
of  Sparta,  Ui.  270. 

Anros,  formerly  the  general  name  for 
HeUas,  L  29. 

Argos  (city)  more  recent  than  the  Doric 
conquest,  ii.  fi.  79. 

Aigyrippa  of  Pelas|^c  origin,  i  151. 

Aricia,  principal  aty  of  Latium,  i.  a. 
1221 ;  expedition  of  the  Etruscans 
against  it,  which  is  confirmed  by  the 
traditions  of  Cuma,  549.  Supposed 
to  have  been  in  treaty  with  Carthage 
before  Laurentum,  n,  1183. 

Aricia  (vale  of),  v<dUt  Aricina,  how  the 
small  proprietors  there  were  compelled 
to  leave  tneir  possessions,  ii.  fi.  644. 

Aricinians  persevere  in  the  Latin  war 
down  to  the  year  412,  iii.  140,  folL 
Obtain  only  the  Csorite  franchise, 
141. 

Ariminum  is  occupied  in  478  by  a 
colony,  iil  544. 

Aristocracy,  its  real  signification,  domi- 


nion of  the  houses,  had  aheady  fallen 
into  oblivion  in  Aristotle's  time,  i. 
407,  foil. 

Aristodemus,  the  Heradid,  his  saying, 
i.  437.  According  to  Alcnus  and 
Herodotus  he  came  to  Sparta,  i.  n, 
1007. 

Aristodemus  of  Cuma,  the  story  about 
him  of  a  fabulous  character,  and  can- 
not be  fixt  chronologically,  L  553. 

Aristotle's  Politics,  their  extreme  ex- 
cellence ;  he  there  spoke  of  Rome,  i. 
12,  n.  10.  His  rhetoric  continually 
revised  down  to  his  death,  a.  39. 
His  knowledge  about  Borne  cannot 
have  been  indifferent,  a.  601.  Ac- 
cording to  him  Rome  was  founded  by 
Adueans,  216.  Appears  to  have  had 
a  notion  of  the  Boman  dictatorship, 
11.  257. 

Armour,  difierence  between  the  Boman 
aud  Etruscan,  and  the  different  ef- 
fects arising  from  it,  iii.  278. 

Armour,  Boman,  according  to  one 
account  derived  from  the  Italicans, 
iii.99,  466. 

Army,  Boman,  it  was  customary 
among  the  Bomans  from  the  earliest 
times  to  draw  it  up  ten  men  deep ; 
the  centuries  of  the  first  class  in  half 
files :  behind  them  those  of  the  two 
subsequent  ones,  i.  477.  The  depth 
in  which  it  was  drawn  up,  iii.  471, 
foil.  The  manner  in  whidi  it  was 
drawn  up  in  the  campaign  of  451, 
377,  foil.  380.  In  the  battle  near 
Sentinum,  382.  The  Boman  armies 
always  returned  home  to  the  eleo 
tions  during  the  fifth  oentuiy,  330^  a. 
554. 

Amo  formed  a  lake  near  Fiesole,  before 
Mount  Gonfalina  was  cut  through^ 
i  130.    The  swamps  there,  131. 

Arpi,  its  power  and  territoxy,  L  154. 
The  greatest  Apulian  town  re- 
mained always  faithfril  io  the  Bo- 
mans, iii.  197,  224. 

Arpinatians  obtain  in  444  the  Boman 
franchise  without  the  sufiragium,  iii. 
268. 

Aipinnm  taken  by  the  Samnites  in 
440,  iii  254.  Beconquered  by  the 
Bomans,  258.  Was  not  situated  far 
from  the  tribus  Terentina,  268. 

Arretinians  abandon  the  league  of  the 
Etruscans  against  Bome,  iii.  240, 
foil.  276.  Do  not  appear  to  have 
risen  against  Bome  in  450,  370. 

Airetinm,  after  the  battle  of  Perusia  in 
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439,  conclades  a  trace  with  Rome, 
iiL  283.  Internal  distarbances  there, 
286, 11.  491.  Obtains  in  452  a  peace 
for  forty  years,  405.  Is  besieged  bj 
Ganls  and  Etruscans,  427. 

Art  begins  to  flourish  at  Borne  in  the 
fifth  century,  iii.  424. 

Artena,  whether  Volscian  or  Yeien- 
tine  ?  ii.  488. 

Artillery  deyelopt  in  Macedonia  dur- 
ing the  fifth  century,  iiL  181.  Was 
used  by  the  Greeks  much  earlier  than 
by  the  Romans,  n.  777.  Added  to 
the  Macedonian  phalanxes,  469. 

Aruns  of  Ciudum,  the  legend  of  his 
having  inyited  the  Gauls  oyer  the 
Alps,  iL  531. 

Arusmian  plain  near  Benerentum,  on 
which  the  battle  against  Pjrrrhus  was 
fought,  iiL  a.  923. 

Arx,  mrpa,  real  meaning  of,  iiL  a.  411. 

Arx  of  the  Capitoline  hill,  where  Arm 
Cell  stands,  L  502. 

Aiymbas,  uncle  of  Fhilip,  his  children 
are  past  over  in  favour  of  Alexander 
of  Epirus,  iiL  164. 

Asconius,  well  acquainted  with  the  hi»* 
tory  of  the  Ciceronian  age,  but  ig- 
norant of  ancient  constitutional  law, 
iL  fi.  161.  A  note  of  his  on  the  Cor- 
neliana  corrected,  L  a.  1356.  His  ar- 
gumentum  to  the  Pisoniana  emended, 
iL  a.  159, 161.  Fseudo-Asoonius  on 
the  Verrine  Orations,  a  better  read- 
ing, L  a.  1085. 

AscSum,  battle  near,  iiL  502.  Diffe- 
rently related,  503,  foil  a.  880. 

Aee^  said  to  have  been  first  coined  by 
Senrius  Tullius,  L  458.  With  the 
figure  of  a  heifer.  They  are  already 
of  reduced  weight :  supposition  about 
the  time  of  their  coinage,  460.  They 
became  only  gradually  lighter,  461. 
Periods,  461,  n.  1057.  The  im* 
presses  on  them  important  for  the 
nistory  of  arts,  a.  1057.  Ases  of 
Layinium,  or  the  united  states  of 
Latium,  ii.  19,  n.  23. 

Asiatic  coasts,  how  fiir  they  were  inha- 
bited by  Pelasgians,  L  33. 

Assignment  of  land  ascribed  to  a  kinsp, 
shews  that  all  landed  property  is 
derived  from  the  state,  ii.  158.  a. 
339.  This  idea  is  perverted  by  the 
representation  which  supposes  the 
existence  of  thirty  curies  as  early  as 
Bomulus,  169.  Assignment  of  land 
to  3000  colonists,  489.  Of  hides  of 
seven  jugers  taken  in  the  Veientine 


territory,  500  foU.  Of  land  taken 
firom  the  JEquians,  501.  In  the 
Pomptine  territory,  a.  1288.  Assign- 
ment of  land  by  tiie  Lidnian  law,  iii 
16,  a.  19.  After  the  Latin  war,  138. 
Great  assignment  after  the  Sabine 
war,  414.  After  the  war  wi&  Fyr- 
rhus,  555.  Assignments  diould  not 
tske  plaos  beyond  Italy,  618. 

Assisi  is  certainly  the  place  where  Cn. 
Pulvius  was  stationed  with  the  re* 
serve  before  the  battle  of  SeatinniB. 
iii.  380,  a.  640. 

Astura,  the  river  on  which  the  last 
Latins  were  conquered,  iiL  140. 

Asty,  why  it  was  no  deme,  iL  a.  704. 

Asylum,  L  227.    Insignificant,  a.  627. 

AteUa  was  independent  of  Capua,  iii 
112. 

Atellanes,  peculiar  to  Campania,  iiL  lU. 

Athamanians,  an  Epirot  people  gorenicd 
by  kings,  iiL  454. 

Athenaeus  (xiL  p.  523.  c.)  L  a.  174. 

Athenians,  their  expedition  to  Sicilj  is 
attributed  to  the  Carthaginians  is 
the  Roman  annals,  iL  568. 

Athens,  synarchy  of  the  nine  ardiooB, 
iL  328.  It  u  impoasible  thsi  its 
splendour  was  unknown  at  Rome, 
308. 

A.  Atilius  Calatums,  suspected  of  hsr- 
ing  betrayed  Sora  to  the  Samnifes* 
iiL  227,  YolL  Father  of  A.  Atiliiis 
Calatinus  who  was  general  in  the 
first  Punic  war,  a.  39a 

A.  Atihus  Calatinus,  consul  in  the  w 
488,  and  victorious  in  Sicily,  iii  5S1. 
In  493,  he  goes  as  proconsul  with  the 
new  fleet  to  ^cilv,  595.  After  tbe 
battle  of  Orcpana  he  is  appointed  dic- 
tator, 607  His  surname  Sens^ 
607. 

C.  Atilius  Regnlus,  consul  in  the  feaf 
496,  begins  the  siege  of  LOybsenni, 
iiL  609. 

L.  Atilius  Longua.  a  plebeian,  iL  41!. 

M.  Atilius,  consul  in  452,  defeated  hj 
the  Samnites,  iiL  389.  Is  aftennrdi 
victorious  in  Apulia,  889.  Aod 
triumphs,  according  to  the  fasti, 
389 

M.  Atilius  Begulus,  consul  in  490, 
gains  a  victofy  near  Ecnomiu  ont 
Sie  Cartha^;inians,  iiL  583.  Ctmks 
over  to  Aftica  and  lands  at  the  Bo- 
mssan  promontory,  585.  His  ftn^  >* 
very  much  exaggerated,  686,  ff^ 
He  conquers  the  Carthaginisiu  hf 
their  own  inability,   587.     Rejects 
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hangbtilj  the  tenna  of  peace,  588. 
And  makes  unreasonable  demands, 
588.  Is  completely  defeated  by  Xan- 
thippns,  690.  His  army  annihilated, 
and  he  himself  made  prisoner  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  492,  iii  591, 
foUL  Is  sent  to  Rome  with  a  Car- 
thaginian embassy  with  proposals  of 
peace,  598.  His  death  probably  na- 
tnral,  600.  Opinion  of  the  way  in 
which  he  treated  Carthage,  600,  foil. 

*At<mK  existed  also  at  Rome  by  a  ja- 
dicinm  turpe,  ii.  399. 

Atina  reckoned  as  belonging  to  Sam- 
niam,  iii.  fi.  339.  In  435  taken  by 
the  Romans,  236.  Was  situated  not 
far  from  the  tribns  Teientina,  268. 
Is  re-conquered  by  the  Samnitei,  and 
after  this  its  territory  ravaged  by  the 
Romans,  392.  After  the  Sabine  war 
it  probably  became  a  prefecture,  404. 

Atintanians,  one  of  the  northern  £pi<* 
rot  tribes,  iii  452. 

Attic,  three  tribes  doubtftd:  the  four 
Ionian  ones  not  to  be  understood  as 
castes  of  different  callings,  i  295,  x. 
753,  754. 

Attica,  its  threefold  local  division,  ii. 
306.  The  pretended  return  of  its 
aggregate  population  is  totally  in- 
credible,  at  least  in  respect  of  the 
slaves,  n.  143.  The  private  law  can- 
not have  been  nutde  use  of  in  draw- 
ing up  the  twelve  tables,  306;  but 
perhaps  the  constitutional  one  was, 
307. 

Attius,  not  Attus,  ii.  n.  217. 

L.  Attius,  his  Praetextata  ''Brutus," 
i  II.  1150. 

Attius  Tullius,  king  of  the  Yolscians, 
great  in  the  history  of  his  people,  ii. 
104.  Excites  a  war  against  Rome 
by  strata^m,  107. 

Attus  Navius,  opposed  to  kin^  Tar- 
quin,  a  Sabine  by  origin,  u  360. 
was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  augurs, 
n.  891.    His  miracle  and  statue,  361. 

Auction,  public,  of  cargoes,  why  stipu- 
lated in  the  treaty  with  Carthage,  L 
535. 

Auctoriiag  pairvm,  and  auctores  pa* 
tHciif  in  the  case  of  magistracies  equi- 
valent to  the  cvriata  lex  de  imperio, 
i  fi.  849.  Might  precede  a  plebis- 
dtum,  iL  II.  805.  Instances,  365.  Is 
principally  adapted  to  administrative 
measures,  366.  Auctoritas  senatus,  a 
resolution  to  which  the  commonality 
did  not  give  their  consent,  n.  951. 


Aufidena,  a  Samnite  town  taken  by  the 
Ronums  in  448,  iii.  361. 

Augur,  different  statements  with  re- 
gard to  his  position,  when  determin- 
ing a  templum,  ii.  626,  foil.  There 
were  four  augurs;  two  instituted  by 
Numa;  consequently  two  for  each  of 
the  first  two  tribes,  1.  302.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Ogulnian  law  five  addi- 
tional augurs  were  elected  from  the 
plebeians,  and  thus  their  number  in- 
creast  to  nine,  iii.  352.  Books  of  the 
augurs  and  iwntifis;  they  contained 
formularies  for  the  solemn  proceed- 
ings of  Roman  public  law;  all  that 
we  possess  from  ancient  times  about 
such  matters  is  taken  from  these 
books,  i.  346. 

Augurate  was,  according  to  the  correct 
view,  confined  to  the  first  two  tribes, 
and  previous  to  the  Ogulnian  law  to 
four  members,  iii.  351,  foIL 

Augurium  of  the  twelve  fated  birds  is 
explained,  that  the  time  allotted  to 
Rome  was  to  be  twelve  secies,  i 
224,  folL 

Augustus,  in  separating  the  plebs  ur- 
bana  from  the  tribes,  perhaps  at- 
tempted an  artificial  renewal  of  the 
five  classes,  iii.  343,  foil.  His  divi- 
sion of  the  city  was  the  most  appro- 
priate, a.  330. 

Q.  Aulius,  consul  in  425,  loads  an  army 
into  Apulia,  iii.  197.  Magister  equi- 
tum  to  Q.  Fabius  in  433,  228.  I)e- 
feated  near  Xiautule,  he  allows  him- 
self to  be  cut  down,  230. 

Aurelius  Victor,  the  work  De  Yiris 
Blustribus,  attributed  to  him,  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  just  remark  of  Bor- 
ghesi,  compiled  from  inscriptions  upon 
statues^  iii.  n.  122. 

Auruncans,  under  this  name  the  Yol- 
scians are  mentioned  in  their  inva- 
sion of  Latium,  L  69,  ii.  a.  189. 
Campania  is  named  as  their  native 
country.  The  war  against  them 
about  Cora  and  Pometia  may  be 
found  in  Livy  twice,  even  thrice,  93. 
Conquered  in  405  by  the  united  Ro- 
m^ms  and  Latins,  iiL  87,  foil.  United 
with  Latium  against  Rome  in  the  year 
409,  iii.  129.  Submit  to  Rome,  but 
are  made  war  upon  bv  the  Sidicinians, 
172,  foU.  They  had  more  than  one 
town,  n.  306. 

Auruncian  war  of  251  and  252,  and  the 
Volscian  of  259  are  the  same,  i.  555, 
foU. 
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Anroni,  original  fonn  of  the  name  of 
the  AusonianB,  hence  Anrunci,  L  69. 

Aosona,  a  town  of  the  Aasoniana  on 
the  Liris,  taken  by  the  Romaxu  by 
treachery,  iii.  233,  foil. 

Ansonia,  with  the  Alexandrine  writers 
the  south  of  Italy,  with  Apollonins 
the  whole  coast  of  Italy  on  the  lower 
sea,  i.  23.  Used  for  the  whole  of 
Italy  by  later  Greek  poets,  n.  50. 

Ansonian  Islands,  of  the  Orphic  Arg^ 
naatics,  i.  n.  50.  Ausonian  language, 
volgare,  n.  50. 

Ausonians,  a  branch  of  the  Opican  na- 
tion, according  to  Aristotle,  L  64, 
foU.  They  and  tiie  Opicans  are  ac- 
cording to  Antiochus  the  same  peo- 
ple; but  Poly  bins  erroneously  con- 
siders tliem  as  different,  65;  and 
8trabo  also,  66.  When  Livy  men- 
tions them  he  is  following  a  Greek 
writer,  and  would  otherwise  have 
called  them  Aurunci,  69. 

Ausonians  of  Gales,  canton  of  the  Au- 
mncans,  allied  with  the  Sidicinians, 
while  the  remaining  Aumncans  are 
made  war  upon  by  them,  iii.  172, 
foil.  About  the  mouth  of  the  Uris, 
revolt  against  Rome  after  the  battle 
of  Lantulie,  230;  but  at  first  not 
quite  openly,  238.  Hereupon  they 
are  entirely  annihilated,  234. 

Auspices,  different  on  Boman  and  on 
foreign  ground :  rule  as  to  their  repe- 
tition, iii.  193.    Remained  in  tlie  new 

'  oomitia  of  the  centuries  different 
from  what  they  were  in  the  assem- 
blies of  the  tribes,  341.  Even  at  an 
early  time  they  are  a  political  in- 
strument for  checking  the  popular 
power,  342,  352.  The  belief  in  them 
became  wavering  at  a  very  early  time, 
392. 

Alnovpyoij  i.  n.  497. 

Aventine,  the  tomb  of  Tatius  there,  i. 
232.  A  plebeian  dty  on  it  founded 
by  Ancus,  411.  Its  fortified  situa- 
tion, outside  the  Fomerium,  ii.  302. 
Is  not  included  by  Yarro  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  city,  n.  689.  Ac- 
cording to  the  most  ancient  tradition 
Romnlos  took  the  auspices  there  and 
not  on  the  Palatine,  i.  x.  618.  Gan- 
not  have  been  evacuated  during  the 
secession,  ii.  n.  780. 

BARBARIANS  have  often  gained  vie- 
tories  by  generalship,  and  not  always 
by  rude  impetuosity,  ii.  a.  1191. 


Barberini  libraiy.  Ha  treasures  were 
scattered  about  in  the  eighteenth  oen- 
tnry,  ill.  a.  466. 

Barca,  not  a  family  name,  but  probaUj 
a  personal  surname:  signififis  Hgfat- 
ning,  iii.  609. 

Battle  of  Gaudinm,  proved  from  testi- 
monies and  the  connexion  of  the 
occurrences,  iii.  212,  folL  Seoi>nd 
battle  near  Gaudinm,  in  434;  unfor- 
tunate for  tlie  Samnites,  234.  Near 
gentinum  explained,  382,  foU.  With- 
out a  name,  which  decides  the  third 
Samnite  war,  399.  Near  HeFsrJetk 
476,  fbU.  Near  Ascolum.  503.  The 
date  of  the  battle  of  the  Stfjt 
ascertained,  n.  906.  Near  Bene- 
ventum,  519,  folL  Near  Ecnoroos, 
583,  folL    Near  Panormus,  596,  foil 

Bayle,  his  superficial  scepticism  in  Bo- 
man history,  i.  preface,  viL 

Beaufort's  merits  and  deficiencies  i 
preface,  vii  His  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  war  with  PorBenna  tot 
successful,  i.  n.  1216.  Has  finalJT 
settled  the  question  of  Camilluf 
victory  over  the  Gauls,  ii.  551.  Was 
the  first  to  unmask  die  falsehood  d 
the  story  about  the  motives  of  C. 
Licinius  Stolo,  iii.  2.  Unjustly  it- 
jects  the  embassy  of  Begulns  slur 
gether,  599. 

Belgians,  under  other  names  CimbriaiH) 
or  Gymrr,  called  Galatians  bj  PiM* 
donius,  iL  523.  Migrated  into  Gaul 
across  the  Bhine;  once  inhabited  the 
countries  as  far  as  the  lioire;  aftfr* 
wards  again  driven  hftck  by  the  GaoLs 
relationship  to  tiie  latter,  anddifle- 
rence  between  them,  525. 

Bellona,  Appins  Glaudius  dedicsttf  i 
temple  to  her,  iii  371. 

Bellovesus  and  Sigovesos^  Gallic  tradi- 
tion of  their  expedition,  ii.  517. 

Beneventnm,  battle  of,  iii.  619,  foU.  h 
occupied  by  a  colony  in  476,  iii  544. 

Berenice,  Queen  of  Egypt,  protect! 
Pyrrhus,  iii.  458. 

Biem,  and  trices,  twofold  and  Hatt- 
fold,  ii.  n.  107. 

Bits  of  the  Boman  hones,  bow  it  ii  to  be 
understood  that  they  sometimes  took 
the  bits  from  their  horses  before  the 
battle  began,  iii  194,  n.  340. 

Blindness  may  have  excluded  a  nso 
from  courts  of  justice,  botscsroelr 
from  the  senate,  tii.  a.  852. 

Boarding-bridges  described,  iii.  5^'* 
foil.    Their  effecti  lendend  hsm- 
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less  in  §ome  waj  by  the  Carthagi- 
nians, 606. 

Boirtar,  general  of  the  Carthaginians 
against  Regains,  iii.  587.  Was  pro- 
bablj  surrendered  to  the  Romans  as 
a  hostage;  but  the  account  of  his 
cruel  death  deserves  little  credit,  600. 

Bottiseans  are,  according  to  all  appear- 
ance, Pelasgians,  i.  S2.  Said  to  have 
originated  &om  the  Messapians,  149. 

Boviannm,  in  the  country  of  the  Fen- 
trians,  the  richest  town  in  Samninm, 
is  taken  bj  the  Romans  in  437,  iii. 
242.  Then  repeatedly  eracnated  and 
taken  again,  242.  And  the  last  time 
in  442,  concerning  which  the  accounts 
differ,  257.  In  the  first  campaign  of 
the  third  Samnite  war  it  was  taken  bj 
Cn.  Fulvius,  361. 

Bognd,  Carthaginian  captain,  makes 
the  consul  Cornelius  Asina  his  pri- 
soner, iii.  577. 

Boians  rise  in  463  to  arenge  the  defeat 
of  the  Senonians,  iii  429.  Com- 
pletelr  defeated  near  lake  Vadimo, 
429,  folL ;  and  again  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing by  Q.  .£milius,  whereupon 
they  ofnclude  peace,  430. 

Bohe,  taken,  ii.  464.  An  .£quian 
state,  fi.  1023.  Demand  that  the 
conquered  district  shall  be  divided 
among  the  legion,  435.  Conse- 
quences of  its  being  refused,  436. 
Besieged  by  the  .^uians,  and  re- 
lieved, 585.  Was  at  that  period 
perhaps  a  Roman  colony,  n.  1280. 

Bcnorum  pMsesstOy  referred  originallr 
to  the  possession  of  the  public  land, 
ii.  152,  foil. 

Bookkeeping  by  double  entry,  known  to 
the  Romans  ii.  n.  1319. 

Bovilhe  and  Lavinium  may  have  been 
given  back  in  return  for  the  evacua- 
tion of  Antium,  ii.  260. 

Brass,  its  abundance  and  ordinary  use 
in  ancient  Rome,  i.  459.  Its  cheap- 
ness, 459.  Hence  ases  of  full  weight 
are  to  be  considered  as  one-tenth  of 
a  silver  drachma,  461.  Rise  of  tbe 
price  of  the  metal ;  its  causes  and 
consequences,  462,  foil. 

Bravery,  rewards  of,  among  the  Ro- 
mans, iii.  122,  folL 

Bridge,  the,  of  Curius  across  the  canal 
of  Term  cannot  be  seen  now  without 
difficulty,  iii  415,  folL 

Britain,  its  original  inhabitants  were 
Gaols,  ii  552. 

Britomaris,  chief  of  the  Gauls,  who  in- 


stigated them  to  murder  the  Roman 
embassadors,  iii.  428. 

Brongus,  the  river  Save,  ii  515. 

Bnmdusium,  does  not  belong  to  the 
Messapians,  i  148 ;  but  to  the  Ca- 
labrians,  147.  Important  for  the 
communication  with  Epirus,  iii  166. 
After  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  it  re- 
ceived a  Roman  garrison,  545. 

Bnmichius,  a  Goth,  ii  n.  134. 

Bmtates,  i  n.  307. 

Bruti,  were  plebeians,  i  522.  Their 
family  was  traced  to  Lucius  Brutus, 
523. 

Brutdans  spoke  Greek,  i  61.  Were 
the  revolted  (Enotrian  serfs  mixt  with 
Oscans,  63.  The  name  signifies  re- 
volted serfs,  61.  Was  in  use  for  such 
insurgents  even  before  the  origin  of 
the  nation; — their  formation  into 
a  state,  97,  from  different  people, 
principally  from  CEnotrians: — ^many 
Greek  cities  laid  waste  by  them,  98. 
By  their  insurrection  the  Lncanians 
are  separated  from  the  southern  Itar 
lietes,  iii  160.  foli  Alexander  of 
Epirus  makes  war  upon  them,  167. 
Their  power  increases  as  that  of  the 
liUcanians  sinks,  168.  Pay  homage 
to  Alexander  the  Great  at  Babylon, 
168,  foli  After  the  death  of  Aga- 
thocles  they  form  an  alliance  with 
Carthage,  435.  Defeated  by  C.  Fa- 
bricius  near  Thurii,  437,  foil.  Are 
subdued  by  Sp.  Carvilius  and  C.  Fa- 
pirins,  524. 

Bruttus,  the  invented  father  of  the 
Bruttian  race,  i.  98. 

Bulla  and  PrsBtexta  for  boys,  i  359. 

BurgrechUt  in  the  later  history  of 
Switzerland,  were  nothing  but  al* 
liances.  ii.  n.  153. 

Bugta  gaUiea^  ii  n.  1209. 

Buxentnm,  after  the  Samnite  war  in 
the  possession  of  the  Campanians, 
iii.  259,  fi.  208.  Campanian  colony, 
in  order  to  keep  the  Ficentinians  m 
obedience,  544. 

Bygoe,  her  sortes,  i  507. 

CACUS,  his  den  said  to  have  been  in 
the  Aventine.  Shows  hospitality  to 
Heracles,  according  to  Diodorus,  i 
ft.  274. 

Ctecilii,  their  relation  to  Caxmlus,  the 
founder  of  Preeneste.  i.  378. 

L.  CiBcilius  Metellus,  is  sent  in  463  as 
pretor,  to  the  relief  of  Arretium  and 
IS  killed  with  his  whole  army,  iii  427. 
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L.  Cociliiis  MetoUns,  proconsal  in  495, 
gains  the  battle  of  Panormus  by  his 
caution  and  skill,  iii.  597. 
Csscina,  his  Etruscan  history,  i.  12. 
M.  Csedicius,  legend  of  the  voice  which 
he  heard,  ii.  5dS.    When?  n.  1175. 
Is  the  same  who  held  the  command 
at  Yeii,  ii.  1 175;  and  there  routed  the 
Etruscans,  547. 
Cseles  Vibenna  in  the  Etruscan  tradi- 
tion, i.  S82,  differs  from  the  Roman 
tradition,  382.     Here  and    there  a 
Condottieri.     Must  be  supposed  to 
be  the  Lucumo  under  Romulus,  383. 
.^so  the  Lucumo  Tarquinius,  383. 

CsBlius,  by  no  means  CkeUus,  i.  a.  926. 

Celius,  the  name  is  found  as  early  as 
Romulus,  connected  with  the  city  on 
the  Palatine,  i.  297 ;  but  TuUus 
Hostilius  is  considered  as  its  real 
founder,  297.  Various  statements 
about  the  growth  of  the  town  upon 
it,  350. 

Ciere,  reasons  for  supposing  a  dose  con- 
nection between  tnis  city  and  the 
Romans,  which,  however,  do  not 
amount  to  positive  proof,  i.  385,  folL 
The  taking  of  it  by  the  Etruscans 
does  by  no  means  fall  in  a  very  early 
period,  385.  Chastised  because  sus- 
pected of  having  taken  part  in  the 
war  of  the  Tarquinians,  iii.  85.  In 
the  course  of  the  fifth  century  it  be- 
came a  prefecture,  404,  foil. 

Cierite  tables  contained  besides  the 
names  of  all  citizens  from  sympolite 
places,  likewise  those  of  Romans  who 
nad  incurred  irifila: — they  were  not 
the  register  of  citizens  of  isopolite 
places,  ii.  67. 

Cserites,  degraded  firom  the  first  to  the 
second  Municipium,  ii.  65.  They  are 
said  to  have  routed  the  Gauls,  554. 

Calabrians,  Messapians  in  a  narrower 
sense  and  Brentesines,  i.  147,  foil. 

Calotia,  an  Oscan  place,  dependent  on 
Capua,  iii.  112.  Taken  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  435,  iii.  236.  Reconquered 
by  the  Samnites,  253. 

Calavii,  the  two,  heads  of  the  party  at 
Capua,  which  was  hostile  to  Rome, 
Their  voluntary  death,  iii.  232. 

Calendar  of  the  dies  fasti  made  public 
by  Cn.  Flavins,  iii.  315. 

Cdles,  a  town  of  the  Ausonians,  taken 
and  colonised  by  the  Romans  in  415. 
iii.  173.  First  Latin  colony  after 
the  new  relations  between  Rome  and 
Latium,  173. 


Callias  about  the  union  of  the  Trojios 

with  the  Aborigines,  L  184. 
Calliphana,  a  Greek  priesteas  invitad 

from  Velia  to  Rome,  iii.  809. 
M.  Calpumius  Flamma,  tribune,  uves 
the  Roman  army  in  488,  in  Sicily,  iii. 
581,  foil. 
Calumnies,  unjust  ones  of  the  enemies 
of  Rome,  in  the  historians,  iL  ».  562. 
Camarina  opens  in  487  its  ntcs  to  Hi- 
milcar,  iii.  580.     Is  tuen  by  the 
Romans  in  488,  iii.  582. 
Camerinum  not  to  be  confounded  with 
Clusium,  iii.  n.  637.     A  legion  is 
cut  down  there  in  451  by  the  Gaols, 
378. 
Camertians  conclude  an  advantageou 

treaty  with  Rome,  iii.  281. 
Camillus,  see  Furius. 
Camp,  the  Romans  did  not  learn  from 
Pprrrhus  the  art  of  forming  a  camiv 
iii.  a.  925. 
Campania  was  at  one  time  a  name  of 

Epirus,  i.  73,  foil. 
Campania,  the  name  is  not  limited  to 

the  town  of  Capua,  iii  1 1 1,  foil. 
Campanian  Knights  obtain  the  Roman 

franchise,  iii.  139. 

Campanian  Legion,  the  eighth  in  tbe 

Roman  army,  iii.  464.     &nt  to  Bbe- 

gium,  476.    Take  possession  of  the 

town  by  treason,  and  ally  themselTCS 

with  the  Mamertines   at   MessuA, 

480.    Provoke  the  vengeance  of  the 

Romans  by  hostilities,  540.    BkKxlr 

punishment  is  inflicted  on  them,  541. 

Campanian  Mercenaries  in  theeenice 

of  Sicily  and  other  countries,  iii.  lU 

a.  211. 

Campanian  nation,  how  and  when  it 

arose,  i.  93. 
Campanians,  their  number,  U.  a.  HS- 
Allies  off^e  Latins  in  the  year  409, 
iii.  1 28.  Surrend ered  their  town  to  the 
Romans  afier  the  battle  of  Vesofiie^ 
137.    Are  obliged  to  pay  to  their 
knights  a  pension  of  450  denarii,  139. 
Campestrc,  ii.  a.  607. 
Carapi  Chaonii,  i.  a.  234. 
Campaaret  to  draw  bills  of  ezchaoge,  ii. 

a.  1819. 
Campus  mentioned  as  soverain  at  Ca^ 

and  among  the  Chaonians,  i.  74. 
Campus  Mi^us  cannot  possibly  bava 
been  the  property  of  Tarratia  in  it* 
whole  extent,  L  529. 
Campus  Minor,  or  Celimontsntti,  it  >• 
608.  Mistaken  for  the  Campoi  Mtf- 
tins,  n.  827. 
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Campjlids,  the  bouse  of  Cftmpus,  L  n. 
234. 

Camunians  of  K»tiaii  origv^  i.  1 13. 

Canal  on  the  Appian  road  through  the 
Pomptine  marsh,  iii.  305. 

CanuK,  battle  of,  can  scarcely  be  con- 
ceived of  in  the  summer  in  Apulia,  iiL 
n.  344. 

Canuleian  bill  upon  the  connubium,  il. 
384. 

Canusiuro,  formerly  great: — Greek  and 
Oscan  in  use  there,  i.  154.  Submits 
to  Rome  in  431,  iii.  226. 

Capena,  a  colony  of  Veil,  i.  120.  Must 
have  been  at  a  g^reater  distance  from 
Home  than  Nepete,  ii.  n.  1044.  After 
365  seems  to  Lave  become  entirely 
Roman,  575. 

Capenates,  they  obtain  peace  probably 
by  submission,  ii.  491 : — and  Falis- 
cans  relieve  Yeii  in  353,  473.  Their 
country  laid  waste  in  355 ;  un- 
suocessfiil  attempt  to  relieve  them 
in  356: — fresh  devastations  of  their 
country: ^-unsuccessful  expedition  of 
the  Romans  in  359,  473,  foil. 

Capita^  assignments  of  pay  which  an* 
swer  to  eaputf  ii.  n.  967. 

Capital  punishment,  the  tribunes  could 
only  inflict  by  slajring  a  person  with 
their  own  hwds,  ii.  n.  1340.  More 
majorvm  is  scourging  and  beheading, 
11.372.11.1341. 

Capital  offenses  are  tried  in  the  time  of 
Polybius  by  the  tribes,  iii.  337,  n. 
557. 

Capitis  catuOt  that  which  led  to  a  dt' 
minutio  capitis}  hence  it  is  addictio 
and  possessio  honorum  debiioriSf  i. 
677. 

Capitis  deminutiOf  its  former  great  ex- 
tent in  the  register  of  the  censors,  i. 
n.  1280,  it  409. 

Capitol,  taken  by  Herdonius,  ii.  293; 
doubtless  by  treason,  294.  Retaken, 
296.  Capitol  and  Citadel  garrisoned 
by  a  thousand  armed  men,  545. 
iM^led  by  the  Gauls,  but  saved  by 
Manlius,  547,  foil.  Famine  there; 
was  ransomed,  549. 

Capitoline  Fasti,  set  up  under  Augus- 
tus, iii.  26. 

Capitoline  Hill,  no  plebeian  was  ever 
permitted  to  reside  on  it,  therefore  it 
was  not  in  a  plebeian  region,  ii.  n. 
1342.  After  the  sentence  against 
Manlius  no  patrician  either,  614. 
Capitoline  Temple,  its  erection,  i.  490, 
I>edication   by   M.  Horatius,  900. 


According  to  the  most  ancient  tradi- 
tion it  was  vowed  by  the  first  Tar- 
quinius  and  built  by  the  second  out 
of  the  booty  either  of  Apiolss  or 
Suessa,  500.  foil.  Locality  and  pro- 
portions of  it}  its  style  and  splen- 
dour, 501,  foil. 

Capua  receives  fwoucot  from  the  Sam- 
nites,  i.  93,  who  overpower  the  ori- 
ginal inhabitants,  93.  Exercises  he- 
gemony in  the  district,  93.  Capua 
and  Campania,  not  Etruscan  but 
Tyrrhenian,  73.  Capua  and  Nola 
built  by  the  Tuscans ;  when  ?  73, 
foil.  The  pretended  plot  of  the  mu- 
tinous Roman  legions  against  it,  iii. 
63,  is  undoubtedly  invented,  73.  Its 
intomal  condition;  discord  between 
the  populus  and  the  plebs  at  the  be- 
eiuning  of  the  first  Samnite  war,  109, 
foil.  Its  demoralised  state,*  together 
with  a  high  cultivation  of  the  arts, 
111.  Conquered  by  the  Samnites,  it 
seeks  the  protection  of  the  Romans, 
1 14,  more  correctly  speaking,  of  the 
allied  Romans  and  Liuins,  115;  but 
does  not  become  subject  to  Rome, 
116.  Abandoned  by  Rome  it  enters 
into  an  alliance  with  Latium,  128. 
After  the  Xfadn  war  it  obtains  the 
right  of  a  Roman  municipium,  144. 
.^er  the  battle  of  Luceria  it  is  faith- 
less to  the  Romans,  230,  291.  Is 
restored  to  its  former  relation  on  fair 
terms,  232.  Receives  a  share  in  the 
Roman  booty,  249.  Receives  pre- 
fects from  Rome,  and  a  pretor  regu- 
lates its  laws,  289,  a.  494,  probably 
for  the  Roman  citizens  who  sojourned 
there  in  great  numbers,  290.  The 
noble  famuies  of  Capua  are  variously 
connected  with  Roman  ones  by  inter- 
marriages, 291.  Furnishes  occasion 
for  the  endless  investigations  concern- 
ing plots  and  conspiracies  in  the  year 
432,  292. 

Caputs  a  title  in  the  censorian  register 
— every  disadvantageous  change  in 
circumstances  entered  there,  is  a  <2e- 
minutio  capitis^  i.  n.  1280. 

Carbina  in  Messapia,  i.  149. 

Cardo,  limes  from  South  to  North,  ii. 
628.    Maximus,  629. 

Caricenians,  a  Samnite  tribe,  whose 
castle  held  out  long  in  the  last  war, 
iii.  542. 

Carinas,  their  situation,  L  a.  935.  Their 
mound,  391.  A  borough  there, 
288. 
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Carmental  gate,  its  situation,  ii.  n.  444. 
The  arch  on  the  right  hand  was  never 
past,  since  it  was  unholy,  196. 

Carseoli  not   in    the    country  of  the 

Marsians,  iii.  n.  469;    but   in  that 

of  the  .^uians,  and  was  occupied 

by  a  colony  in  the  year  447  or  44B, 

266. 

Carthage,  council  of  the  Hundred  and 
Four,  how  their  number  was  fixt,  L 
n.  851.  Its  first  treaty  with  the 
Romans,  533.  Its  building;  at  what 
period  placed  by  Tinueus,  272.  Its 
attention  directed  towards  Athens, 
ii  fi.  705.  In  the  year  402  renews 
the  ancient  treaty  with  Rome,  iil  86, 
folL  Concludes  a  defensive  alliance 
with  Rome  dturing  the  war  with  Pyr- 
rhus,  506,  with  tiie  right  of  mutual 
interference,  540. 

Carthaginian  fleet  aopears  before  Ostia, 
iii.  506.  Is  dismist  by  the  Romans 
without  being  used,  506. 

Carthaginian  generals  in  Sicily  endea- 
vour to  protect  Tarentum  against 
Rome,  iii.  538. 

Cartliaginians  endeavour  to  gain  Mes- 
sana,  iii.  562.  Protect  themselves  bj 
cruel  severity  and  fraud  against  their 
Italian  auxiliaries,  566.  Defeated  by 
the  Romans  near  Messana,  567,  folL 
Reinforce  themselves  by  great  levies, 
570.  Their  generals  previous  to  Ha- 
milcar  are  insignificant  and  are  con- 
stantly changed,  574.  Their  armies 
are  in  want  of  pay,  574.  Ravage  the 
coasts  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  675.  In  the 
year  486  they  are  defeated  at  sea  by 
builius,  578,  foU.  Conquered  by  Re- 
gains in  Africa  through  the  inability 
of  their  commanders,  587.  They  de- 
feat him  completely  under  the  com- 
mand of  Xanthippus,  590,  foil.  After 
this  they  lose  a  great  sea-fight,  592. 
Are  encouraged  by  the  shipwreck  of 
the  large  Roman  fleet,  594.  Are 
completely  defeated  by  Cfecilius  near 
Panoimus,  597.  Send  ambassadors 
for  peace,  together  with  Regnlus,  to 
Rome,  598.  Their  prisoners  cruelly 
treated  at  Rome;  but  the  account  of 
the  afiiur  is  very  doubtful,  599,  folL 
Towards  the  end  of  the  war  their 
generals  distinguish  themselves,  607. 
They  kept  only  mercenaries,  613. 

Carthalo,  Punic  admiral,  conquers  a  Ro- 
man fleet,  iii.  608.  Destroys  a  part 
of  another,  608.  Ravages  the  coasts 
of  Italy,  609. 


Carventum,  its  sitoation,  ii.  a.  SL  h 
the  power  of  the  .^quians,  259. 

Carventum,  citadel  of,  ii  465. 

8p.  Carviliuj),  obtained  die  smiumfe 
Maximus,  iii  n.  589.  Consol  with 
Papirius  Cursor  in  453  and  in  474,  to 
conclude  the  Sanmite  vraiB,  390, 524. 
Conquers  Amitemam,  392.  Sup- 
ports the  victory  of  Papirius  over  the 
devoted  army  of  the  Samnites,  393. 
According  to  Pliny  he  himsdf  guns 
the  victory,  n.  663.  Is  defeated  bj 
the  Sanmites  near  Herculaneom,  895; 
but  victorious  again,  he  cdefarata  s 
brilliant  triumph,  396.  Erects  a  co- 
lossal statue  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitol, 
and  a  smaller  one  of  himself,  39^ 
probably  as  consul  of  the  year  45S, 
II.  727. 

8p.  Carvilins  Ruga,  is,  by  a  mistake, 
called  the  first  who  divorejd  his  wife 
at  Rome,  iii  355. 

Cascade  deUe  Marmore,  or  of  Terni: 
its  origin,  iii.  415. 

Casci,  where  Aborigines,  i.  h.  247. 

Casilinum,  dependent  on  Capua, iii.  Ill 

Casinum  on  the  Latin  road,  receives  in 
436,  a  Roman  colony,  iii  239. 

Cassander  expelled  Pyrrlius,  whom  be 
hated,  from  his  kingdom,  ui.  457,  foil 

Cassii,  after  the  consul,  all  plebei«is; 
they  were  either  excluded,  or  went 
over  voluntarily,  ii.  173. 

Cassius  Hemina  places  the  foimditioi 

•  of  Rome  in  the  same  year  as  Ennras, 
i  271.  At  what  period  he  wrote, 
II.  8. 

Sp.  Cassius,  according  to  the  acoooot 
of  the  execution  of  the  nine  tribnnesi 
must  have  been  a  descendant  of  the 
consul,  iL  414. 

Sp.  Cassius  concluded  the  peace  with 
the  Sabines,  and  the  treaties  with 
the  Latins  and  Hemieans,  i  561. 
During  his  first  consulship  the  lemr 
houses  had  their  share  in  the  impe- 
rium  restored  to  them,  ii  1 18.  Kaf 
have  been  implicated  in  the  aflUr  of 
the  nine  antagonists  of  T.  Sicinia^ 
who  were  put  to  death — the  lesser 
houses  followed  hun,  128,  foil  It  ii 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  plehs 
judged  him,  167,  since  it  was  faiaedi- 
ble  that  they  condemned  him;  the 
story  about  his  fi&ther  having  done 
so,  or  at  least  having  been  a  witoesB 
against  him,  was  invented: — other 
inventions  to  explain  it,  168:—^ 

•  tale  about  him  embeUisht  with  pvu 
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of  the  bistory  of  the  Gracchi: — ^he 
wa»  condemned  hj  the  houMS,  169. 
His  goilt  seemed  evident,  becaoae  it 
was  taken  for  granted  that  the  people 
had  found  him  gnilty,  170,  folL  Dion 
believes  him  an  innocent  victim,  170. 
However,  it  is  very  possible  tliat  he 
may  have  been  ambitions  of  regal 
power,  171.  His  property  dedic^sd 
to  the  temple  of  Ceres.  His  statue, 
172. 

Castes,  difference  of,  always  arose  from 
immigration,  or  sabjogation,  i.  294. 

Castrom  on  the  Upper  Sea,  uncertain 
when  establisht  as  a  colony,  iii.  403, 
545. 

Castula,  an  unknown  country-town  of 
Etmria,  in  Diodonis,  conquered  by 
the  Romans,  284. 

Catana  is  conquered  by  the  Romans  in 
the  year  483,  iii.  568. 

Cataracta,  according  to  Diodorus  a 
town  in  Apulia,  which  was  conquered 
by  the  Romans,  iii.  245. 

Catiline,  a  hero  in  the  Florentine  chro- 
nicles, ii.  II.  1345.  Conspiracy  of 
justly  called  Apatricimm  ntfoM,  iii.  11, 
a.  10. 

Cato,  his  Origines,  how  classified.  Af- 
forded the  plan  for  Appian,  i.  n.  2. 
His  account  of  tbe  settlement  of  the 
Trojans,  and  of  the  wars  with  Lati- 
nus  and  Tumus,  193,  a.  559.  His 
date  of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  268. 
Reproaches  the  Romans  for  their  in- 
difforence  to  their  early  tistoiy,  iii. 
582.  Catonian  era,  was  scarcely  in- 
vented by  Cato,  a.  293. 

Catullus,  (zzziv.)  Scaliger's  emendation 
examined,  i.  n,  883. 

Caudanian  legion  derived  its  name  from 
the  canton  of  the  Caudinians,  iii  225. 

Caudium  united  by  an  isopolitan  rela- 
lationtoRome,ii.  62.  Defeat  near  iii. 

211,  foil  One  of  the  greatest  Sam- 
nite  towns  destroyed  here  through  an- 
ger at  the  recollection  connected  with 
it,  211.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Romans  lost  there  a  desperate  battle, 

212.  The  peace  of  Caudium,  216, 
foil.  Conseqnenoesofthe  victory  for 
Samninm,  223,  foil.  The  Samnites 
are  defeated  in  434,  not  far  from 
Caudium,  234. 

Caulon,  a  colony  of  Croton,  i.  158. 
Caution,  a  usual  masdm  of  Roman  ge- 
nerals, iiL  281. 
Cavalry,  the  weak  force  of  the  Romana, 
•  iii  478. 


Celms,  patriciana,  i.  331. 

Celtiberians,  not  Iberians  governed  by 
the  Celts,  but  Iberians  who  con- 
quered the  Celts,  ii  519,  foil. 

Celticans  in  Spain,  ii  519. 

Celto-Ligurians,  i  165. 

Celto-S<7thians,  ii.  524. 

Celts,  statements  which  place  their  im- 
migration into  Italy  about  Ol.  98.  ii. 
512,  foli  Proofs  of  the  correctness 
of  this  date,  515.  foil.  The  state- 
ment of  livy,  the  only  one  against 
it:  its  emptiness,  517,  foli  The 
Celts  on  the  Adriatic  Sea  were,  ac- 
cording to  ScyUix,  those  who  had  re- 
mained behind,  ii  514  :  perhaps  the 
Boians,  515.  Remains  of  the  Celtic 
population  in  Spain,  519,  foil. 

Ceno,  a  pwt-town  of  Antium,  taken  by 
the  Romans,  ii.  246. 

Censorian  power  principally  appears  in 
regard  to  freedmen,  u.  401.  A  cen- 
sorian brand  was  not  a  judicial  sen- 
tence, 400.  For  what  actions  it  was 
inflicted,  400,  foli  Censorian  regis- 
ters older  than  the  Gallic  period  were 
preserved  and  were  genuine,  3.  Re- 
gisters of  dtisens,  and  boolu  for  the 
registration  of  taxable  lands  accord- 
ing to  districts,  408. 

Censorinus,  surname  of  C.  Marcius, 
uncertain  why  it  was  given  him,  iii 
556. 

Censors,  collegnes  for  a  time  of  (he  con- 
sular tribunes,  and  reckoned  among 
them,  ii  392.  According  to  the  con- 
stitution of  311,  decUMl  by  die  curie^ 
387,  399.  Confirmed  by  the  centu- 
ries ;  hence  the  latter,  in  later  times, 
voted  twice  with  respect  to  them, 
397.  Application  with  respect  to 
them,  of  the  regulation  as  to  the  no- 
mination of  the  consul  major,  39 7, foli 
In  the  year  350,  the  centuries  got  the 
election.  Their  duties,  398  :  at  first 
trifling.  Their  power  of  enrolling 
meml^rs  in  the  senate,  equestrian 
order  and  the  tribes,  and  of  excluding 
the  unworthy,  399.  Thev  could  in- 
crease or  decrease  the  civu  franchise, 
but  neither  grant  it  nor  take  it  away 
entirely,  401.  Addition  of  tribes  by 
them  means  only  that  they  proposed 
the  bill  on  that  subject,  402.  Admi- 
nistration of  fiscal  matters  was  en- 
tirelv  left  to  them,  under  the  control 
of  the  senate,  408.  Elected  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  the  consul  major — 
they  continued  also  afterwaida  to  be 
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the  SQpreme  magistracy,  n.  905.  The 
first  were  in  office  as  early  as  311, 
and  assumed,  after  the  removal  of  the 
military  tribunes,  the  whole  power, 
412.  The  censors  of  376  had  to  re- 
sign because  one  among  them  was  a 
plebeian,  a.  87 1 .  Elected  thrice  for  the 
purpose  of  transferring  pledged  pro- 
perty— ^this  purpose  proved  a  failure, 
604.  Are,  according  to  the  law,  very 
ftee  in  the  regulation  of  the  liists  of 
citisens,  iii.  296.  In  Sicily,  on  ac- 
count of  the  census  of  the  aristocracy, 
619. 

Censorship,  as  a  part  of  the  decemvi- 
rate,  was  united  to  the  civic  pretor- 
ship;  hence  Ap.  CUudius,  is  called 
the  first  censor,  iL  326.  Its  duration 
limited  by  Mam.  ^milius,  425.  In 
the  change  of  the  consular  tribunate  in 
350,  it  loses  the  functions  of  the  civic 
pretorship,  437.  Divided  between  the 
two  orders,  iii.  150.  Is  very  unusual 
without  a  preceding  consulship,  294. 
Occasions  an  immense  deal  of  writing, 
299.  Appears  to  have  been  united 
with  the  pretorship,  but  certainly 
never  with  the  consulship,  303,'folL 
Censorships  in  the  early  times  are 
often  separated  from  one  another  by 
longer  mtervals  than  five  years,  556. 
A  shorter  interval,  probably,  occurs 
only  in  the  instance  of  Q.  Fabius  and 
P.  Decius,  320.  Important  institu- 
tions of  this  censorship,  320,  foU. 
That  of  Fabricius  and  Papus  (471)  is 
celebrated  for  having  excluded  Bufi- 
nus,  556. 

Census  concerned  only  res  mancipii, 
i.  454,  foil.  In  making  it  out,  the 
real  value  of  the  property  differed 
from  the  sum  at  which  it  was  riuced, 
but  according  to  quite  a  different 
principle  from  that  followed  at  Athens, 
ii.  406.  Arbitrary  assessments  placed 
the  centuries  under  the  control  of 
government,  410. 

Census  (Returns  of)  in  the  most  ancient 
times  are  perfectly  genuine,  their  fluc- 
tuations, i.  552,  foil.  Inchtde,  besides 
the  Romans,  the  sum-total  of  the 
capita  of  all  isopolitan  states,  li.  68, 
foil.  Comprehend  only  male  adults 
and  men  capable  of  beuing  arms,  68. 
Proof  of  it,  70.  Impossibility,  that 
b^  the  totfd  numbers  only  Roman 
citizens  should  be  meant,  70.  Their 
increase  and  decrease  shew  nothing 
but  a  change  in  isopolitan  relations. 


71.  Those  of  280,  (comcted  accord- 
ing to  Dionydus,)  and  those  of  S89, 
(corrected  according  to  lirj^^ — great 
decrease  of  capita,  a.  560.  Those 
of  294,  in  which  the  Volaciana  are 
not  included,  256.  Thoee  of  295 
compared  with  thoee  of  269: — the 
question  is  explained  by  the  municipal 
relation  of  the  Volscians  of  Antlnm 
and  Ecetra,  256.  Statements  of  the 
census  in  the  epitomes  of  livy,  iti 
425,  555,  folL  Thoee  of  554  justly 
considered  in  regard  to  the  plebeians 
contained  in  it,  n.  71 1. 

CentissimsB  in  tba  calculation  of  intier- 
est  on  money,  was  probaUy  imn>- 
dnced  at  Rome  by  SyUafrom  Greece^ 
nu  57. 

Centoripa  under  the  dominioa  of  Sy- 
racuse sunenders  to  the  ^^^■w**»*f, 
iii.  568.  After  the  war  it  is  free  and 
not  subject  to  tribute,  617. 

Centum  gradus  in  the  capitd,  down 
which  the  Latin  pretor  fell,  iiL  a. 
239. 

Centumvirs,  plebeian  judges  insticuted 
by  Servius,  i.  428.  Elected  by  the 
tribes ;  their  rights,  iii.  553,  im.  1011, 
1012. 

Cenhtna  primo  voeaim  of  the  new 
arrangement  do  not  occur  till  the 
year  449,  iii  345. 

Centuries,  the  tribes  of  the  houses  wen 
so  called  because  they  conaisted  of 
100  houses,  1.  318.  Three  new  ones 
of  Tarquinius  were  tribes,  not  menly 
troops  of  horsemen,  398.  The  rela- 
tion between  these  and  the  curies 
cannot  be  ascertained,  399.  Tlie 
second  ones  of  king  Tarqninua — finrt 
and  second  Ramnes,  Titles,  and 
Luceres,  361. 

Centuries  of  king  Servius,  their  oon- 
stitution  is  described  by  livj  from 
no  other  motive  than  that  it  had 
nothing  in  common  with  that  of  his 
own  days,  i.  434.  As  it  had  been 
abolisht  long  ago,  his  account  and 
that  of  Dionysius  difier  and  are  foU 
of  errors — that  of  Cicero  is  inoom- 
paiably  more  correct,  434.  Further 
differences  in  Pliny  and  GeUius,  4^5. 
It  is  a  mistake  of  both  historiaaa  to 
suppose  that  the  difference  of  daases 
had  affected  the  rank  of  citizens  who 
were  equal  before,  435.  Tlieir  total 
number  one  hundbred  and  ninfitr  fire, 
453.  Five  are  attacht  to  the  rfssnrs  _ 
only  one  of  carpenten,  451, 481,  fbU. 
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Their  comitift  in  the  field,  481,  folL 
First  law  which  they  past,  531. 
INonjsins  always  looks  upon  them 
as  the  aristocratic  element  of  the 
constitution,  hence  he  transfers  to 
them  what  is  peculiar  to  the  curies, 
ii.  179.  They  are  in  271  called  upon 
to  elect  the  consuls  in  order  to  re- 
store peace,  182.  Are  entitled  to 
rote  in  declaring  war,  as  well  as  in 
legislation  in  general,  185.  This 
privilege  is  recognised,  427,  foil. 
Had  to  confirm  the  consuls,  who 
from  273  were  appointed  by  the 
curies,  189.  This  was  done  for  the 
sake  of  form  by  the  clients,  189. 
Their  privileges  increast  br  the  XIL 
tables,  321.  Instance  of  the  fint 
criminal  court  held  by  them,  322. 
Appointed  the  consuls  from  the  time 
of  the  decemvirate,  362.  With  what 
limitation,  a.  795.  In  the  year  286 
only  represented  by  the  clients,  229. 
Their  formation  was  in  the  power 
of  the  censors  and  the  government — 
henoe  the  result  of  the  elections  was 
often  entirely  against  the  interest  of 
the  people,  410,  foil.  Their  being 
called  after  the  names  of  the  tribes 
is  conceivable  only  by  their  having 
at  a  later  time  been  transferred  to 
the  tribes,  iii.  337.  Centuries  of  the 
elder  and  younger  men  in  the  new 
order  of  voting.  341.  Decrees  of  the 
centuries  no  longer  nil^t  to  the 
veto  of  the  curies,  148.  The  Servian 
constitution  of  the  centuries  no  longer 
answers  its  purpose,  322,  foil,  and 
cannot  be  maintained  by  progressive 
changes,  825,  folL  Was  evidently  a 
matter  of  antiquarian  knowledge  even 
for  Cicero,  livy,  and  IMonysius,  331, 
foil.  A  plan  for  its  entire  reform  is 
proposed,  327,  foil.  The  new  con- 
stitution was  essentially  based  upon  the 
tribes,  327.  The  correct  view  of  it  is 
as  old  as  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was 
probably  first  propounded  by  Faemns, 
333,  342.  Objections  to  it  and  their 
refutation,  342,  foil.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  supposing  that  the  new 
order  was  not  introduced  till  after 
the  completion  of  the  thirty-five  tribes, 
345.  The  comitia  of  the  centuries 
are  more  and  more  supplanted  by 
those  of  the  tribes,  297.  Those  of 
the  new  arrangement  differed  in  four 
essential  points  from  the  comitia  of 
the  tribes,  341. 


Centuries  of  land,  how  many  jugers 
they  measured,  and  their  double 
measurement,  ii  629.  One  hundred 
actus,  one  hundred  heredia.  Etruscan 
of  one  hundred  vorsus,  629,  foil. 
Allotment  of  centuries  of  land,  630. 
A  century,  of  one  hundred  heredia, 
or  two  hundred  jugers  of  arable  land, 
was  the  field  of  a  cury,  157.  There 
were  none  of  one  hundred  jugers,  n. 
329.  Plebeian  centuries  assigned  in 
fourteen  lots,  a.  1 103.  Those  of  two 
hundred  and  ten  jugers  likewise  refer 
to  the  plebeian  lots,  x.  355. 

Centuries  in  the  legion.  A  century 
originally  consisted  of  thirty  men, 
one  out  of  each  tribe,  i.  471,  iii.  100. 
When  there  were  only  twenty  tribes, 
it  consisted  of  twenty  men,  according 
to  the  same  principle,  470,  a.  1093, 
ii.  fi.  7 76.  Of  the  Bomans  and  Latins, 
every  two  always  united  into  one 
mample,  25,  n,  35. 

Centurions,  had  only  double  pay,  ii.  a. 
970.  In  the  Roman  army  are  only 
to  be  regarded  as  under-officers  or 
Serjeants,  iii  66. 

Cephalon  of  Gergitbes,  upon  ^neas 
and  the  foundation  of  Bome,  i.  183. 

Ceps,  the  termination  has  by  itself  no 
meaning,  ii.  n.  107. 

Ceraunilia,  an  Apulian  town  in  Dio- 
dorus,  is  taken  by  the  Bomans  in 
437,  iii.  245.  Probably  the  same  as 
Cesannia  on  the  conm  of  Sdpio,  n. 
619. 

Ceraunian  mountains  afibrd  only  forest 
pasture,  iii  452. 

Ceremonial  law,  Boman,  its  trouble- 
some nature,  iii  193. 

Ceremonies,  awful,  with  which  the 
Samnite  army  was  devoted  in  the 
third  war,  iii.  890,  foil. 

Ceres,  her  temple,  its  situation — was 
the  property  of  the  plebs, — the  ar- 
chives of  the  commonalty  kept  there; 
alms  distributed  there,  i  621.  Penal- 
ties arising  out  of  Uie  Idlian  law 
were  forfeited  to  it,  ii  290,  and  pro- 
perly speaking  not  to  the  publicum, 
fi.664. 

Cermalus,  not  Gkrmalus,  or  Germalum, 
or  Cermalum,  i  n.  932.  Its  situation, 
390. 

Cesauna,  in  Samnium,  taken  by  L. 
Scipio,  is  probably  tlie  same  as  the 
Ccaraunilia  of  Diodoms,  iii  864,  367, 
11.  619. 

Cesennia  (uncertain,  iii.  a.  442),  taken 
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hj  the  Samnites  in  439,  253.    Be* 
conquer^  hy  the  Bamiuis,  258. 

Ceteians,  different  from  the  Mysiana, 
as  the  Meoniana  from  the  Lydiana, 
i.  217. 

Chalcedon,  the  story  of  its  captnre  by  a 
mine,  probably  rests  only  upon  Cte- 
Bias's  assertion,  ii.  x.  1063. 

Chaleidians,  founders  of  Cuma,  iiL  177. 
Possest  the  Phlegnean  plain  pre- 
vious to  the  extension  of  the  Tyr- 
rhenians, 179. 

Channels  in  Etruria,  1.  132. 

Chaonians  had  the  supremacy  inEpirus 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  iii.  454. 
Were  goyerned  by  kings  elected  from 
a  particular  family,  454,  folL 

Characters,  the  Marsians  and  the  table 
of  Bantia  used  Latin,  the  Samnites 
Etruscan,  the  Lucanians  probably 
Greek,  L  105. 

Charilans  opens  to  the  Romana  the 
gates  of  Neapolis,  iii.  187. 

Cluuriot,  the  privilege  of  riding  to  the 
senate  in  a  chariot  was  confined  to 
the  time  of  the  magistracy:—- the 
dictator  was  obliged  to  make  use  of 
the  chariot,  ii.  889,  foR 

Chiana,  drainage  of  the,  i.  131.  The 
same  system  was  used  by  the  Etma- 
cans  in  the  DelU  of  the  Po,  132. 

Chone,  or  Chonia,  countiy  of  the  Cho* 
nians,  i.  58. 

Chonians,  the  northern  (Enotriana,  I. 
58,  also  called  Chaonians,  57. 

Chronological  erronrs  in  livy's  viii  and 
ix  boolu  about  Alexander  of  Epima 
and  Alexander  the  Great  explamed, 
ii.  568,  folL    Compare  iii.  «.  293. 

Chronology  of  the  Roman  kings  entirely 
invent^,  with  the  exeepticm  periiaps 
of  that  of  the  last  king,  i.  253.  Greek 
chronology  of  the  early  times  cannot 
at  all  be  depended  upon,  n.  1224.  Of 
the  Etruscans,  according  to  cyclic 
years,  secies,  secular  days,  and  secolar 
weeks,  i.  137,  foil. 

Cicero.  Brutus  (16),  an  emendation  es- 
tablisht,  i.  n.  835.  De  RepMiea^  on 
the  Servian  constitution  of  the  centu- 
ries emended,  and  its  corruption  ex- 
plained, n.  1039.  His  family  is  traced 
back  to  Atthis  Tulliua,  iL  105.  Pro 
Qactncfu),  its  true  object,  iii  x.  286. 
He  attests  that  a  battle  was  fonght  at 
Caudium  ,212.  Being  himself  a  Y ol- 
scian  he  is  acquainted  with  the  early 
history  of  the  JEquians  and  Vol- 
-    adana^  267,  folL    Is  indifferent  to  the 


early  afiairs  of  his  ooontiy,  312.  In 
his  description  of  the  merits  of  Cn. 
Flavius  some  things  are  intentionally 
placed  in  a  false  fight,  315.  Differs 
Rom  livy  and  Dionysius  in  regard  to 
the  centuries,  332.  PhiUp^  (ii.  33), 
explained,  340.  He  is  mistaken  in 
regard  to  the  origin  of  the  angorate; 
351.  His  name  has  past  over  into 
the  popular  traditions  of  Bieti  and 
Temi,*.  713. 

Cibiii  at  Arretium,  i.  123.  Expelled 
from  Arretium«  and  led  back  by  the 
Bomana  in  445,  iii.  286.  Afterwards 
preserved  the  fidelity  of  the  town,  370. 

Cimbriana  were  Belgians,  ii  523.  The 
expeditions  against  Borne  and  Delphi 
ascribed  to  them,  524. 

Cimetra,  an  unknown  place  in  Sam- 
nium,  conquered  by  Fabiua  in  449, 
iii  366,  foil. 

Ciminian  foreat,  the  mountaina  of  Vi- 
terbo,  iii  279.  Its  wildness  exagger- 
ated by  Livy,  280. 

I*  Cindus,  how  he  fixt  the  foundation 
of  Bome,  i  272,  according  to  what 
view,  273,  foli  His  distingnisht  per^ 
sonal  character  and  his  wriiings,  272, 
foU. 

Cineaa,  a  Thessalian  by  birth,  a  friend 
of  Pyrrhua  in  the  true  aenae  of  the 
word,  iii  462, 48 1.  He  perhaps  beard 
Demosthenes  when  a  boy,  48 1 .  Died 
probably  during  the  expedicioii  of 
Pyrrhua  to  Sioly,  481.  la  sent  to 
Borne  with  proposals  of  peace,  482. 
Endeavours  to  win  the  Bomans  by 
calling  them  each  bv  hia  own  name, 
482.  The  history  of  hia  attempt  at 
bribery  is  probably  an  inventioii,  n. 
846.  Hia  speech  in  the  Bcmian  se- 
nate, 485,.  folL  Is  sent  away,  494. 
In  the  year  468  he  leads  the  liberated 
prisoners  back  to  Rome,  509. 

Cingilia,  a  town  of  the  Y estiniana,  con- 
quered by  D.  Brutus  in  424,  iii  192l 

Cinna,  an  uncertain  place  in  Diodona, 
where  the  Bomans  gained  a  battle 
against  the  Samnites,  iii.  232. 

Ciroeii  captured  by  the  Volscians^  li 
107.  'xhib  colony  expelled  and  re- 
placed by  a  Volacian  one,  107,  folL 
Colony,  490.    Hoatile,  ii  587,  foU. 

Circeii,  a  Boman  colony  united  to 
Latinm,  iii  92. 

Cireumarttre^  to  enclose  within  a  liir^ 
row,  i  543. 

Circus  maximus^  built  1^  TsgrqniniiB 
for  the  cnries,  i  363»   ^MfUmjniaii 
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drcns  destined  for  the  plebeian  eames, 
as  the  other  was  for  tnose  of  the  po- 
pulu8»  ii.  360. 
Citizens  of  I^atinm,  the  name  given  to 
those  who  could  prove  that  they  be- 
longed to  a  municipiiim,   although 
they  did  not  do  so,  ii.  65.    The  num- 
ber of  the  real  Roman  citizens  had 
very  much  increast  before  the  Gallic 
invasion,  ii  n.  979. 
City,    the    earliest,    on    the    Palatine 
(Roma),    i.  287.    On   the  Quirinal 
(Quirium),    290.      Both    originally 
distinct,  291.    The  third  on  the  Cse- 
lian  (Lucer  or  Lucemm),  297.    Ple- 
beian city  on  the  Aventine,  411,  foil. 
Each  had  the  same  officers,   espe- 
cially the  same  colleges  of  priests, 
which  were  referred   to  the  whole 
state,  at  Uie  time  when  the  first  two 
tribes   were   united;    for   the  third 
this  equality  existed  only  in  regard  to 
the  vestals,  302. 
Civic  Legion,  different  from  the  reserve, 
which  was  composed  of  the  seniores 
and  causarii,  ii  121.    Without  doubt 
phalangite,  123. 
Cuute  pugmahtm  is  equivalent  to  ehsae 

nrocmctOf  ii.  Ji.  1015. 
Classes,  constitution  o(   its   principle 
was  not  unknown  among  the  Greeks, 
i.    11.     1017.      The    division    into 
classes  of  Servius,  according  to  what 
principle  arranged,  442.    Only  five 
classes;  the  sixth  rests  upon  an  er- 
roneous  supposition    of  Dionysins, 
443.    The  fifth  class,  the  standard  of 
its  property,  is  undoubtedly  stated 
more  correctly  by  Livy  than  by  Dio- 
nysins, 444.   The  votes  of  each  class, 
compared  with  those   of  the   first, 
must  have  been  in  the  proportion  of 
their  taxable  property  to  that  of  the 
first  class;  from  which  follows  the 
average  number  of  the  citizens  con- 
tained in  them,  447,  foil    Originally, 
they  may  have  contained  only  ple- 
beians, but  dients  were  mixt  with 
them  at  an  early  period,  471.    With 
how  many  centunes  they  served  in 
the  legion  in  the   field,  476.    The 
second,  third,  and  fifth  frimisht  each 
double   the  number  of  their  junior 
votes,  479.   The  fourth  only  as  many  ; 
why?  480.  The  five  classes  are  in  later 
times  mentioned  only  by  the  author 
of  the  letters  ascribed  to  Sallast.  iii 
342.    The  figurative  expression  **to 
belong  to  the  fifth  class^  in  Cicero, 


343.  The  registration  in  the  five 
classes  may,  however,  have  continued 
to  take  plaee  even  after  the  refonn, 

344.  The  centuries  of  the  classes 
were  changed  into  centuries  of  tribes 
in  the  censorship  of  Fahius  and  De- 
cins,  347.  The  division  into  classes 
became  in  the  course  of  time  quite 
unsuitable,  322,  335,  fi.  562.  Thei^ 
relation  was  already  changed  by  the 
Poetelian  law,  324,  and  next  by  the 
increase  of  wealth,  325,  and  entirely 
abolisht  in  the  new  law  of  Fabius  and 
Decius  concerning  elections,  827.^ 
This  is  espedallv  dear  in  the  new 
arrangement  of  the  le^ns,  333. 

Classification  according  to  property  is 
but  a  poor  expedient  for  a  true  aris- 
tocracy, iii  330. 

Otuns  ^ma  et  seaauki  of  the  later 
centuneSt  probably  based  upon  tiie 
difference  between  the  country  and 
city  tribes,  iii  840. 

CUutU  and  Clataiais  occurred  even 
in  Cato,  iii  343. 

Claudia  aqua,  its  subterraneous  pas- 
sages, iii  308. 

Claudii,  their  reception  at  Rome;  as 
a  house  they  supplant  the  Tarquinii, 
i  561,  probably  at  the  condnsion  of 
the  peace  with  the  Sabines,  561. 
Characteristics  of  the  family,  599. 
They  bdong  to  the  lesser  booses,  ii. 
116,  fi.  248. 

App.  Claudius  I.,  what  is  told  about 
Mm  is  probably  taken  from  the  fiamily 
commentaries  : — ^his  revolting  obsti- 
nacy, i  599. 

App.  Claudius  IL,  fixt  upon  by  the 
senate  for  the  consolate,  ii  186.  Ap- 
pointed consul  for  the  purpose  of 
resisting  the  Pnblilian  rogations,  219. 
Opposes  Publilius  with  insult  and 
rage: — is  overcome,  220.  Seeks  re- 
venge, 226.  His  tyranny  against 
the  anny;  his  flight  and  his  rage: 
accusation  against  him :  his  deiUh, 
227,  foil.  (Whether  he  then  put  an 
end  to  his  own  life?  Compare,  ii. 
754.) 

Am).  Claudius,  the  Decemvir,  the  soul  of 
the  decemviral  legislation,  possesses 
the  confidence  of  the  people,  ii.  335. 
Whether  he  was  a  son  of  the  consul 
of  283,  or  rather  whether  he  was  not 
the  consul  himself^  ».  754.  The  first 
man  in  the  college  of  the  decemvir^ 
and  with  the  greatest  influence,  336. 
Is  mentioned  as  tluB  first  censor,  326. 
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Hifl  crime  against  yirginia*  348,  folL 
Allows  Viiginia  to  be  bailed  prari- 
sionaily  on  the  fint  day  350 ;  on  the 
second  day  he  gives  vindieias  Metm- 
dum  ierviiuieM,  does  not  adjudge 
Virginia  as  a  dave,  n.  773.  Accu- 
sation, defiance,  imprisonment,  and 
deaths  370,  374.  fblL 

App.  Claudius,  the  grandson  of  the 
decemvir,  ii  «.  754.  Appears  to 
have  introduced  in  352  the  veto  of 
a  single  tribune  against  a  majority, 
439. 

App.  Claudius,  the  Blind,  his  character 
and  plans  are  more  surprising  than 
any  in  the  whole  history  of  Rome,  iii. 
294.  The  consequences  of  his  exer- 
tions were  entirely  beneficial,  294.  He 
was  censor  without  having  been  con- 
sul, 294.  insulted  the  senate,  perhaps 
out  of  revenge,  295.  Received  the 
whole  mass  of  the  libertines,  though 
with  a  reasonable  intention,  among  the 
plebeian  order,  300.  He  was,  on  the 
other  hand,  hostile  towards  the  ge- 
nuine plebdan  order,  301,  espedaily 
against  tiie  plebeian  nobili^,  302. 
Thought  of  breaking  the  Lidnian 
law,  but  scarcely  of  making  himself 
tyrant,  303.  Prolongs  his  censorship 
unlawfully,  but  is  compelled  by  the 
tribune  L.  Furins  to  lay  it  down,  304. 
His  great  architectural  works,  304. 
foil.  Applies  to  them  the  revenues 
of  l^e  state  without  a  decree  of  Uie 
senate,  308.  Traces  of  his  poetical 
efforts,  312,  n.  535.  The  earliest 
Roman  author  in  verse  and  proee, 
313.  He  is  said  to  have  assisted  Cn. 
Flavius  in  drawing  up  the  legislac- 
tiones,  316.  In  the  year  450  consul 
against  Samnium,  367.  According 
to  an  important  inscription  he  gained 
victories  in  Samnium  and  Etruria, 
369.  Finds  himself  in  a  dangerous 
position  in  Etruria,  370.  Supported 
by  Yolumnius  he  conquers,  371.  In 
the  year  451  pretor  and  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  374.  Sent  back  by  Fa- 
bius,  377.  Was  dictator  probably  in 
454,  398.  Three  times  interrez,  and 
in  one  of  them  his  defiance  was  con- 
quered by  the  tribune  M*.  Curius, 
412.  In  his  old  age  his  speech  de- 
cides tibe  senate  against  Cineas  and 
Fyrrhus,  487,  folL 

App.  Claudius,  consul  in  482,  under- 
takes the  making  of  an  alliance  with 
the  Mamertines,  563,  folL    Crosses 


over  to  SicQy,  and  first  defeats  Hiero, 
566,  then  also  the  Caithaginians  be- 
fore Messana,  566,  folL 

C.  Claudius,  recommends  the  awm<iBinaF» 
tion  of  the  tribunes,  ii.  387. 

M.  Claudius,  the  false  accuser,  IL  348^ 
foil.    Becomes  an  exile,  370. 

M.  Claudius  Glycias,  app(»nted  dictator 
by  P.  Claudius  after  the  battle  of 
Drepana,  iii.  606. 

P.  Claudius,  son  of  the  old  Appios,  of 
an  abominable  character,  iiL  303. 
Consul  in  the  year  497,  he  leads  the 
troops  to  Sicily  to  support  the  sicgv 
of  lilybcBum,  605.  Reconciles  the 
angaries,  605.  Is  completely  defeat- 
ed in  the  port  of  Drepana,  605.  He 
appomts  in  mockery  his  client  K. 
Claudius  Glycias  dictator,  606.  Con- 
demned to  pay  a  multa  he  probably 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  607. 

Claudius,  the  Emperor,  fragments  of  his 
speech  upon  the  admission  of  the  Lng- 
dunensian  Oauls  into  the  senate,  L 
381.  Emended,  n.  923.  BQa  T^- 
rhenian  history,  II. 

Claudius  Quadrigarini^  his  annals 
commenced  from  the  Gallic  oooqneat, 
ii.  2.  Is  probably  the  same  aatbor 
as  Clodius,  mentioned  by  Flntarch, 
2.  About  the  date  of  the  Gallic  ex- 
pedition on  the  Anio,  is  probably 
only  misunderstood,  n.  1251.  He 
placed  the  battle  against  the  Gauls 
on  the  Anio,  in  368,  a.  1304.  Hit 
description  of  Bl  Manlius,  ■•  1387. 

Claudius,  an  unknown  person  at  the 
time  of  the  first  Punic  war,  had  a 
statue  with  a  diadem  erected  to  him- 
self, iii  303. 

Clausus,  Eponymus  of  the  Claadn, 
L  560. 

Clay,  works  in,  at  Airetinm  and  Tiw- 
quinii,  their  difierent  character,  i 
1  ."(2,  foa  At  Tarquinii  they  were  of 
Greek  origin,  133. 

Cleandrias  (undoubtedly  the  same  as 
Leandrias  in  Diodoras  and  Clean- 
drides  in  Polyasnus)  is  mediator  of 
the  peace  between  Tarentnm  and 
Thuni,  in.  n.  289. 

Cleandrides,  general  of  the  Thnrii  against 
the  Lucanians,  i  96. 

Cleonymus,  grandson  of  deombrocoa, 
a  degenerate  Spartan,  iiL  270,  en- 
ters the  service  of  Tarentam,  S7a 
Conquers  Metapontum,  and  imflnfifff 
his  lusts  among  the  hostages,  271. 
Abandons  the  service  of  TarentaB 
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and  attacks  Corcjra,  271.     Ravagei 
Messapia  and  then  the  territoiy  of 
Pataviam,   272.         Loses    Corcyra 
and    retains     to     Sparta     covered 
with  disgrace,  273,  and  becomes  in 
the   end   the    seducer   of   Pyrrhus, 
273. 
Clients,  dependents,  i.  323.     Receired 
irom  their  patrons  building-ground 
and  land  as  a  precarious  tenement, 
325,  iil48.    Their  duties  and  pri- 
Tileges,  L325,  foil     Clients  of  the 
kings,  331.    Enrolled  in  the  centuries 
at  an  early  time;  did  not  however 
serve  in  the   legions,  471.      Those 
who  were  erarians  voted  in  the  cen- 
turies, .595.     They  were  mostly  me- 
chanics, a.  1340. 
Clientship,  Dionysius   compares  it  to 
the  relation  of  the  ncy^<rrai,  in  Thes- 
saly,  but  at  Rome  it  was  of  a  nobler 
kind,  1 323.    It  was  hereditary,  324. 
Its  sacred  duties,  325.    Confounded 
by  Dionysius  in  the  early  history  with 
the  plebs,  589.    In  the  later  history 
Dionysius    docs    distinguish    them, 
and  Livy  does  so  throughout,  590, 
foil 

Clitarchus  (soon  after  the  death  of 
Alexander),  speaks  of  the  embassy 
of  the  Romans  to  Babylon,  iiL  169, 
a.  300. 

Clivua,  the  carriage  road  on  the  Roman 
high  roads,  iii.».518. 

Cloacs  and  embankments  of  the  river, 
l361,foU. 

Cloaca  maxima,  for  the  Velabmm,  its 
■tructure,  i.  391.  Another  cloaca 
under  the  forum  coming  from  the 
subura:  of  travertino,  consequently 
a  structure  of  a  later  date;  what  is 
said  about  repairs,  is  probably  to  be 
referred  to  this  cloaca,  392,  foil 
There  were  other  branches  besides, — 
and  a  different  system  of  drainage, 
392. 

Cloelia  and  her  companions,  two  dif- 
ferent legends,  i.  549. 

Cloelii,  belong  to  the  lesser  houses, 
iill7. 

Clcelius  an  .£quian,  his  people  are  called 
Volscians,  ii.  449. 

Ciupea.  in  Africa,  first  taken  by  Regu- 
lus,  iii.  585.  Thither  the  small  rem- 
nant of  the  defeated  army  escaped, 
691.  Was  afterwards  bravely  de- 
fended, 592. 

Clusium.  in  450  takes  part  in  the  Etrus- 
can war,  iii.  370.    Is  mentioned  in- 
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correctly   by  Frontinns   instead   of 
Assisi,  n.  640. 

Clmia,  a  place  of  unknown  situation, 
conquered  by  the  Samnites  in  437, 
iii.  242.  Its  Roman  garrison  put  to 
death,  242.  Afterwards  taken  again 
by  the  Romans,  by  storm,  242. 

CoaJition  of  northern  and  southern  Itair 
was  attempted  especially  at  Uie  insti- 
gation of  the  Tarentines,  iii  436;  but 
frustrated,  443. 

CcetuB,  society,  a  term  peculiar  to  the 
public  law,  it  a.  80. 

Cognomen,  derived  from  dependent 
places,  ii321.  Is  sometimes  placed 
b^  Livy  before  the  nomen  gentilicium, 
iii  n.  622. 

Cohort,  instead  of  this  word  Uvy  uses  the 
terms  acies  and  agmen  for  the  mure 
anc'ent  manipular  region :  —  when 
there  were  thirty  tribes  it  contained 
900  men,  and  when  twenty  600:  this 
fact  throws  light  upon  Dionysius, 
L  fi.  1093.  In  its  old  signification, 
iii.  99.    Contained  900  men,  101. 

Coins,  Canipanian,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion Bomanom,  iii.  291.  An  expe- 
dient for  commerce  before  silver  was 
current,  552. 

Coinage,  standard  of,  reduced  to  assist 
the  debtors,  iii.  62.  Right  of  coinage 
was  at  Rome,  probably  not  a  privilege 
of  the  government,  552. 

CoUh  ptUrieiomm  ad  prodendum  m- 
terregem^  i.  528. 

CoUine  gate,  near  it  the  Gauls  are  con- 
quered in  389,  iii.  77. 

Colunia,  this  term  signifies  the  bod^ 
of  colonists,  and  does  not  originally 
include  the  old  inhabitants,  ii  44, 
foil. 

Colonies,  Roman,  very  ancient  defini- 
nition  of  them,  ii.  43,  foli  a.  80. 
Properly  speaking,  presupposed  a 
place  already  inhibited,  44,  where 
the  colonists  were  settled  as  a  gar- 
rison and  received  one  third  of  the 
laud,  a.  82.  Vacancies  were  filled 
by  the  soverain  power,  46,  folL 
Their  relationship  to  Rome  is  like 
that  of  sons  in  a  family,  47.  They 
are  miniatures  of  the  Roman  people, 
49,  n.  89.  The  most  ancient  ones 
had  300  colonists,  each  received  two 
jngers  of  land,  48.  This  normal  num- 
ber of  colonists  occurs  even  in  late 
instances,  iii  176.  How  it  i**  to  be 
understood,  that  the  old  inhabitants 
received  the  Roman  franchise,  ii.  49. 
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Are  in  the  relation  of  subject  Byxn- 
polity,  60.  Colonies  of  300  men, 
one  from  every  house, — always  at 
least  ten  from  every  eury,  230.  Their 
contingent,  n.  449.  A8sig:ned  to  La- 
tium  after  the  league,  iiL  92.  Latin 
colonies  to  be  regarded  as  frontier 
fortresses,  173. 

Colonies,  of  Alba,  ii.  21.  Founded 
by  confederate  nations,  39.  Greek 
ones,  their  peculiarities,  and  how 
they  differ  from  the  Boman  ones, 
43.    See  Greek  Colonies. 

Colonists.  ^uAftir^,  ^povpk,  ^ovpo\,  i.  a. 
1341,  ii  n.  82.  Plebeian  colonists 
at  Lavici,  the  veterans  of  ten  tribes, 
n.  95 S. 

Colonists  at  Ardea,  not  of  the  sfime 
kind  as  the  most  ancient  Boman 
ones,  ii  451.  Venetian  colonists  in 
Candia,  49. 

Colophon,  when  taken  by  the  Lydians, 
i.  58. 

Colossus  of  Sp.  Carvilius,  iii.  424w 

Columella,  ignorant  of  early  fioman 
history,  iii.  n.  19. 

Combination  of  two  narratives  of  the 
same  event  in  one,  an  instance  of 
it,  iL  358.  n.  781.  Of  two  difierent 
narratives,  n.  575. 

Cominium,  besieged  in  453  by  Sp.  Car- 
viliua,  iii  392.  Stormed,  394.  Again 
conquered  by  L.  Fostumins,  401. 

Cominius  (Pontius)  not  Cominus,  ii.  n, 
1212. 

L.  Cominius,  military  tribune,  decides 
the  victory  near  Imbriviura,  iii  194. 

Comitia  never  imposed  a  tax,  with  the 
exception  of  the  duty  upon  manu- 
missions, ii  405.  Under  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  priests:— curies,  n. 
719.  Of  the  curies  decreed  lawn, 
war  and  peace  under  the  kings,  i. 
344.  Proof  that  they  were  the  as- 
sembly of  the  patricians,  335,  foli 
They  elected  and  bestowed  the  im- 
perium,  335.  They  were  held  in  the 
presence  and  under  the  presidency 
of  the  priests,  who  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  centuries,  ii  223. — Of 
the  centuries,  their  functions,  i  483. 
Their  decrees  could  not  dispense  with 
the  confirmation  of  the  curies,  482. 
Gave  their  confirmation  in  ail  cases, 
in  which  subsequently  five  witnesses 
were  required,  483.  In  the  camp: 
'what  was  peculiar  to  them,  482. 
Must  always  be  concluded  in  one 
day,  iii.  334.    Their  venality  in  later 


-  times  is  not  a  mere  consequence  of 
the  new  constitution,  329.  Compare 
Classes,  Curies,  and  Tribe& 

Comitial  day.«,  how  far  jurisdictictt 
could  be  exercised  on  them,  iii  314, 
n.  539. 

Comitiatus  maximus,  assembly  of  the 
centuries,  i  434. 

Comitium,  so  called  from  the  meetiii| 
of  the  houses,  i  232.  i^ace  of  meet- 
ing of  the  Bomans  and  Quirites, 
291.  Of  die  Patricians,  «.  746. 
Situation  of  it,  n.  628,  and  the  fb- 
rum:— locality  -both  together  are  the 
forum  in  a  wider  sense,  Monrconded 
by  porticoes,  and  separated  by  tbe 
rostra,  n.  990.  'O  Kpirurros  r^s  i^ 
pas  r&irof,  n.  1205.  *KTt^avMTar«t 
T^j  ieyopat  r^vor — rh  mpdrurrw  tv 
ijopas,  ii.  a.  720. 

Commerce,  its  extent  in  Etmria,  L  129. 

Commerdum,  only  iuquilines  were  en- 
titled to  it,  not  outlying  freenteo,  ii. 
77.  It  did  not  esast  between  tb« 
two  orders  before  the  XII  tables, 
282,  foil.  Afterwards  entirely  free 
between  both  orders,  331.  Wastakeo 
from  the  conquered  Hemicans.  iii 
261.  Was  abolisht  in  Sicily  after  tbe 
conquest,  618,  foli 

Commonalty  (rommunf\  by  the  side  of 
the  houses  ;  origin,  nature  and  rights 
i  405,  foli  The  different  character 
of  those  who  belonged  to  it,  405. 
Synonymous  with  Sq/Mff  and  pWbs 
406.  Grew  in  ancient  times  <mt  ot' 
country  people,  in  the  middle  sses 
out  of  the  crafts,  406.  Its  struggles 
with  the  houses  form  the  substasct 
of  the  history  of  the  cities,  40T. 
Roman  commonalty  ;  restoration  J 
its  liberties  and  Uie  mild  war  in 
which  it  was  governed  after  the  M 
of  Tarquinius; — its  ill  treatment  after 
his  death,  571,  foli  Sunk  do»Q  into 
hopeless  distress,  ii.  618.  At  tint 
without  any  zeal  for  the  Lidniao  ha, 
ui.  4. 

ConctMsio,  the  correlative  term  to  €€- 
cupatio,  ii  a.  301. 

Concilia,  of  nations,  synonymous  wish 
iyoiA,  ii.  SO. 

Concilium,  asFemUy  of  a  part  of  the 
nation,  i  425.  Concilium  popali, 
assembly  of  thd  patricians,  wboeit 
occurs  in  history,  425.  I>ecrees  pes" 
with  the  plebeian  emigrants,  609, 
n.  1344.  In  the  Petelinian  groTe, 
i  ft.   1337.     Concilium  piebi^  ^ 
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sembly  of  the  plebs:  magistrates  and 
senators  at  least  were  entitled  to  op- 
pose the  proposals  of  the  tribunes,  211, 
full.  Had  to  be  brought  to  a  close 
before  snnsct  :  delavs,  and  violent 
disturbances,  22.  Was  confined  to 
the  nundines: — all  its  transactions  had 
to  be  concluded  in  one  day,  or  other- 
wise had  to  go  through  all  the  stages 
again,  215.  Debates  upon  a  roga- 
tion were  not  thus  limited,  n.  487. 
Did  not  become  a  branch  of  the  le- 
gislature till  298,  when  the  senate 
acknowledged  the  obligation,  to  take 
into  consideration  resolutions  past  by 
it,  218.  Disturbed  by  Caeso  Quinc- 
tins,  288. 

Concio,  meetings  for  discussion,  dif- 
ferent from  the  meetings  in  which 
measures  were  put  to  the  vote: — 
concionem  habere  and  agere  eum 
populo: — concio  different  from  oo- 
mitiatus  and  concilium — to  a  concio 
the  commonalty  was  called  on  be- 
half of  the  consul  by  the  aeneatores  ; 
the  centuries  b/  the  coi-nicinesy 
ii.  n.  487. 

Concordia,  her  temple  vowed  by  Cn, 
Flavins,  iii.  317.  Was  built  entirely 
of  bronze,  318. 

Confederates,  strengthened  the  ruling 
power  at  Rome  against  the  malcon- 
tents, iu  176. 

Connnbinm,  children  from  marriages 
without  the  connnbium  disturb  the 
peace  of  aristocratic  republics,  and 
are  sent  out  as  colonists,  i  158. 
The  notion  that  the  Romans  did  not 
possess  the  oonnubinm,  shews  that 
the  most  ancient  tradition  did  not 
regard  them  as  a  colony  of  Alba, 
It.  628.  Was  a  consequence  of  Isopo- 
lity :  existed  between  Rome  and  Al- 
ba, the  Latins  and  all  Italican.*, 
ii.  77,  foil.  The  opinion  that  the  an- 
cient Latins  did  not  possess  it,  is 
entirely  erroneous,  n.  89.  Existed 
from  remote  times  between  the  two 
orders  at  Rome,  282.  Not  allowed 
by  the  XII  tables  between  the  two 
orders,  332,  but  not  abolisht  by 
them  :  the  want  of  it  enfeebles  the 
patrician  order,  337,  385.  Of  the 
Titles  with  the  Sabellians,  n.  756 
Taken  from  the  revolted  and  con- 
qaered  Hemicans,  iii.  261. 
Consensns,  a  decree,  it  ft.  80. 
Consentia,  metropolis  of  the  Bnxttians, 
i  99. 


Constitution,  Roman,  its  development 
after  a  long  successfril  progress  does 
not  continne  equally  m  the  end, 
iii  535.  Constitution  of  the  year  311, 
ii.  3:57. 

Constitutional  law,  Roman,  Cincius 
already  wrote  upon  it,  ii  8  ;  but 
espccLUly  C.  Junius  Gracchanus, 
ii  10. 

Consul,  the  etymologies  of  Varro  and 
Attins  are  erroneous :  —  the  word 
means  nothing  bat  a  coUegue,  i  521. 

Consul  Major  —  who  had  this  rank, 
i.  n.  1 143.  Originally  the  one  who  be- 
longed to  the  gi*eater  houses,  as  minor 
was  the  one  who  belonged  to  the 
lesser  houses,  ii  117.  ITrom  the 
year  273  down  to  the  deccmvirate 
the  one  appointed  by  the  curies  ;  the 
one  elected  by  the  centuries  was 
called  his  collegue,  188  foil.  n.  424. 

Consuls  appointed  by  the  curies  during 
the  first  secession,  i  608.  Those  of 
the  years  269  and  270  cannot  pos- 
sibly have  been  elected  by  the  com- 
mona'itv,  ii  181.  The  election  of  their 
snccess')ni  was  the  last  official  act  of 
those  whose  office  was  expiring, 
n.  492.  Rejected  complaints  against 
those  they  &vored,  289.  To  be 
elected  from  the  patricians  by  the  cen- 
turies with  appeal:  enactment  of  the 
Dnilian  plebisdtum,  360.  But  doubt- 
less already  determined  on  before  by 
the  compromise,  361.  The  name  in- 
troduced instead  of  the  earlier  one  of 
pretors,  n.  792.  Consuls  elect  did  not 
exist  in  the  oonunencement  of  the 
fourth  century,  n.  711. 

Consular  Army,  towards  the  end  of  the 
third  century,  consisted  only  of  one 
legion,  in  which  were  thirty  centuries 
of  triari.ins,  and  fifty  of  other  heavy- 
armed  men,  ii.  n.  569.  Compare  a. 
612.  Its  usual  strength  is  two  le- 
gions, iii  123, 132,  214. 

Consular  Election,  the  first  one  held  by 
the  centuries,  according  to  the  laws 
of  Servius,  i  521.  Transferred  to 
the  senate  and  curies :  the  centuries 
are  confined  to  confirming  it :  —  they 
refuse  this  in  the  year  269,  ii  179. 
The  transfer  of  it  from  the  centuries 
to  the  curies  is  expressly  attested,  n. 
397,  —  and  facts  prove  this  transfer, 
184.  Proofs  that  this  transfer  oc- 
curred in  the  year  269,  from  the 
statement  about  the  date,  184,  foil. 
Divided  between  the  curies  and  cen- 
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taries  in  273,  and  so  it  remains  until 
the  decern virate,  188,  full. 

Consulfur  Fasti,  probably  extended  the 
dictatorship  of  Papirius  Cursor,  over 
a  whole  year,  iii.  n.  337. 

Consular  Power,  subject  of  the  Teren- 
tilian  rotation,  IL  281. 

Consular  Tribunes.  See  Tribunes,  Mi- 
litaiy. 

Consular  Year,  those  of  264  and  265 
are  wanting  in  Livy,  not  from  mis- 
take, it  1 03.  The  consular  year  com- 
menced in  278  and  291  on  the  1st  of 
Sextilis,  203,  252:  — from  305  to 
355  on  the  Ides  of  December,  n.  831. 
Its  rarying  commencement,  ill.  128, 
260,  285,  nn.  258,  329,  337,  342.  389, 
672.  From  the  time  of  the  Mienian 
law  it  is  fixt  on  the  Ides  of  May, 
ui.  421,  foil 

Consulship,  must  orieinRlly  hare  been 
intended  to  be  divided  between  the 
populus  and  the  plebs,  i.  522.  In 
accordance  with  the  commentaries  of 
Servius,  it  must  have  been  divided 
between  the  two  orders,  431.  In 
what  respects  less  than  regtiX  power, 
524.  Publicola  granted  a  general 
permission  for  any  one  to  be  a  can- 
didate for  it,  i  530.  Rogation  of 
nine  tribunes,  that  it  should  be  di- 
vided between  the  two  orders, 
ii.  384,  and  that  bodi  should  have 
eqaal  eligibility.  386.  Divided  be- 
tween the  two  estates  by  the  licinian 
law,  iii.  6,  foil  Retains  jurisdiction 
even  after  the  separation  of  the  pre- 
torship,  33.  Is  often  held  by  noble 
plebeians,  69.  According  to  the  law 
It  was  open  to  both  orders,  perhaps 
even  from  the  year  408,  70.  Was 
certainly  never  united  with  the  cen- 
sorship, 303,  foil. 

Consus,  the  god  of  secret  deliberations, 
i.  a.  629. 

Contracts  for  the  use  of  money,  were 
concluded  for  the  duration  of  the 
year  of  ten  months,  i.  582. 

Conventio  in  manum^  places  a  person  on 
the  same  footing  as  a  child  as  to  the 
right  of  inheritance,  i.  n.  634.  Was 
difficult  to  be  dissolved  among  the 
Roman?,  but  not  marriage  in  general, 
iii.  356. 

Conventus,  was  undoubtedly  also  the 
name  for  the  bodies  of  Roman  citi- 
sens  living  in  isopolite  towns  in 
Italy,  iii.  291. 

Copper,  in  heavy  masses,  was  the  cur- 


rency in  central  Italy,  and  Ukevise 
in  Samnium,  L  458.  CoDtribatioos 
of  copper  furnish  the  material  for  & 
a  statue,  ii.  a.  938. 

Copula,  is  omitted  between  the  nsmes 
of  two  thin^  which  are  necesssrilj 
connected,  i.  405.    See  also^  294, 377. 

Cora,  must  have  been  in  the  power 
of  the  Volscians  during  the  time  of 
their  greatness,  it  108,  261.  Wu 
inhabited  as  a  colony  probably  by 
Romans  and  Latins  in  common,  iii.  9i 
foil 

Corbintes,  name  lor  the  dtiaens  of  Cor- 
bio.  ii.  n.  21. 

Corbio,  its  situation,  ii.  a.  21.  Be- 
longed to  the  JEIquiana  259. 

Corcyra,  invaded  and  ezhaosced  byCle- 
ooymus,  iii.  271,  foU.  Falls  soon 
aftierwards  into  the  hands  of  A^- 
thocles,  273.  Principality  of  Iana»' 
sa  is  withdrawn  by  her  from  P^r- 
rhus,  460. 

Cordonata,  is  what  the  ancients  cslkd 
altasemita,  iii  n.  518. 

Corinth,  the  numbers  of  the  slaves  there 
and  in  JE/ginA  are  ridiculous^  ii  69. 

Corioli,  cannot  have  belonged  to  tlte 
Antiatans  in  262,  ii.  103.  The  an- 
cient annals  knew  nothing  of  a  war 
against  it  in  261,  103.  In  rains, 
259. 

A.  Cornelius  Arvina,  dictator  in  4^ 
His  triumph  is  doubtful,  iii  200. 
Reason  of  it,  200. 

A.  Cornelius  Cossus,  kills  Tolomniits, 
ii.  458.  Erroneous  statement  of  the 
date,  459,  foil.  It  cannot  have  hap- 
pened earlier  than  327,  when  Ox»i 
was  consul,  460: — that  is  to  sar,  in 
829,  when  he  was  consular  tzibnoe 
and  pretor  of  the  city,  46a  Tkaces  d 
the  correct  account  even  in  liry,  i6\. 

A.  Cornelius  Coasns,  the  dictator,  il  587. 

His  victory,  588. 

A.  Cornelius  Cossus,  general  m  the 
first  Samnite  war,  iii  12a 

C.  Cornelius,  attacks  Corsica  and  Sar- 
dinia in  the  year  487,  iii.  579. 

C.  Cornelius  Scipio  Asina,  oonaol  a 
486  is  tempted  by  a  stratagem,  sad  is 
made  prisoner  of  the  Cwthaginiaos 
near  Lipara,  iii  577. 

Cn.  Cornelius,  causes  a  third  stipen- 
dinm  to  be  granted  in  lien  of  ■ 
knight's  horse,  ii  498.  He  sad  P. 
Calvns  mediators  of  peace,  498. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio,  proconsul  in  493, 
leads  the  new  nect  to  Sicily,  iii  599. 
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Is  dismist  iinmjured  from  Carthagi- 
nian capCivitj,  600. 

L.  Cornelius,  is  consul  in  the  jear  423, 
against  the  Samnites,  iii.  181. 

L.  Cornelius,  son  of  Cneius,  the  pretor 
who  proposed  the  senatusconsnltnm 
respecting  Tihur,  is  in  all  probahility 
Scipio  Barbatus,  whose  sarcophagy  is 
still  extant,  iii.  264.  ^ 

L.  Cornelius  Scipio  Barbatus,  consul  in 
the  year  448,  grains  a  victory  near 
VolaterrBe,  iii.  363.  His  exploits  in 
Samninm  and  Lupania,  which  are 
recorded  in  the  inscription  on  the 
sarcophagus,  were  probabljr  accom- 
plisht  under  the  auspices  of  some 
one  else,  364, 866,  foil.  Legate  under 
Q.  Fabius,  364.  Decides  the  victory 
on  the  Tifemus,  366.  Propretor  in 
the  jrear  451,  iii.  374,  377,  foil 
Takes  Aquilonia,  393,  folL  Among 
all  his  contemporaries  he  stan£ 
nearest  to  us  by  his  sepulchral  mo- 
nument, 378. 

P.  Cornelius,  consul  in  the  year  441, 
maintains  himself  in  a  difficult  posi- 
tion in  the  midst  of  Samnium,  iii. 
254.  Conquers  the  Samnites  in  com- 
mon  with  C.  Marcius,  255. 

P.  Cornelius  Rufinus,  consul  in  the 
year  456,  iii.  401.  His  triumph 
doubtful,  402.  Dictator  in  466  to 
conduct  the  preparations  of  the  army 
against  Pyrrhus,  495.  Consul  in 
the  year  469,  513.  Conquers  Croton 
by  a  stratagem,  514.  In  the  year 
471  excluded  from  the  senate  by  the 
censors,  556.  His  rapacity  and  dis- 
honesty were  known,  557. 

Comi,  are  the  inhabitants  of  Comi- 
culum,  ii,  R.  21. 

Corporal  and  Capital  Punishments  in 
the  Roman  criminal  code,  the  law 
did  not  permit  persons  to  escape  from 
them  by  voluntary  exile,  ii.  370,  foil. 

Corsica  subject  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Etruscan  maritime  towns,  i.  126. 
Plan  of  the  Romans  for  establishing 
a  colony  there,  iii.  241.  Probably 
frustrated  by  ihe  jealousy  of  Car- 
thage, 242.  In  the  first  Punic  war 
(487),  visited  by  the  Romans  in  a 
predatory  expedition,  579,  folL 

€k>rton,  Cortona,  principal  place  of  the 
Tyrrhenians  in  Tuscany,  i.  34.  Cor- 
ton  and  not  Creston  is  the  correct 
reading  in  Herodotus,  n.  89.  Is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Hannibalian  war 
as  a  free  Etmscan  town,  119.    After 


the  battle  of  Pemna  obtains  a  truce 
from  Rome,  iii*  283. 

Ti.  Coruncanius,  master  in  the  science 
of  the  pontifl^  liL  853.  Triumphs 
over  the  Yolsinians,  430,  464,  roll. 
On  the  approach  of  Pyrrhus  he  with- 
draws towards  Rome,  497. 

Corythus,  Cortona,  whence  Dardanus 
came  to  Samothrace,  i.  33,  n.  85, 

Cosa,  a  town  of  the  Yulcientians  re- 
ceives a  Latin  colony,  iii.  430. 

Cossa,  not  Etruscan,  i.  120.  Is  occupied 
by  a  colony  in  473,  for  the  protection 
of  the  coast,  iii  544. 

Cousins  and  relations  by  blood  are  dif- 
ferent, i.  n.  803. 

Courage  of  warlike  nations,  is  easily 
broken  after  a  first  calamity,  but 
rises  more  vigorously  afterwanls,  iii. 
202. 

Cramonians,  doubtful  name  of  a  people, 
i.  147. 

Crater  (bowl),  golden,  made  out  of  the 
tenth  of  the  booty  of  Yeii,  ii.  485. 
Taken  to  Lipara — rescued  by  Timo- 
sitheus,  dedicated  at  Delphi,  and 
melted  down  by  Onomarchus,  485, 
foil.  The  statement  of  its  weight  of 
eight  talents  is  only  typical,  486, 
foil. 

Criminals,  who  were  caught  in  the  act, 
had  their  lawful  punishment  pro- 
nounced upon  them  by  the  pretor,  ii. 
871.  Until  this  could  be  done  they 
were  kept  in  jail,  371. 

Croton  and  its  dominion,  i  158.  The 
^ree  hundred  there  formed  the 
senate,  160.  Besieged  by  Bruttians, 
was  saved  by  help  from  Syracuse,  iii. 
168.  Ruined  by  tyrants,  485.  Its 
early  history,  514.  Was  taken  by 
the  Romans  by  a  stratagem,  515. 
Then  overpowered  by  the  revolted 
Rheginians,  515,  540.  Is  entirely 
destroyed,  515,  folL 

Ctistas,  their  genealogy  frequently  leads 
into  errours,  iii.  178,  foil. 

Cuma,  the  expedition  of  the  Tyrrhe- 
nians against  it,  is  not  fabulous,  i. 
74.  These  Tyrrhenians  too  are  not 
Etruscans,  but  Italians,  thrust  for- 
ward together  with  barbarian  nations 
by  the  migration  of  other  nations, 
76.  Occupied  by  an  Oscan  colony, 
93.  Independent  of  Capua,  93.  The 
date  of  its  foundation  is  much  too 
early  ;  it  is  not  even  credible  that  it 
was  the  most  ancient  Greek  colony, 
156.    The   fable   of'  its  foundation 
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mast  not  bo  explained  eophistically, 
ill.  178.  Dependent  on  Capua,  112. 
After  the  Latin  war  it  is  in  the  re- 
lation of  a  municipiam  to  Rome,  144. 
Receives  prefects  from  Rome,  291. 
The  story  about  the  foundation  of 
Cuma,  177.  Its  history  is  fabulous 
even  as  late  as  the  third  century  of 
Rome,  178.  Its  era  begins  from  the 
time  when  it  Ijecame  Oscan,  178,  foil. 

Cupra,  Tyrrhenian  not  Etruscan,  i.  49. 

Curiata  lex  de  imperio,  the  same  as 
aucioritaa  pairum,  i.  336.  The  origin 
of  it  was  that  one  tribe  made  the 
election  from  the  other,  and  that  the 
person  elected  was  approved  of  by 
the  one  that  did  not  elect  him  ;  sub- 
seqnently  the  third  tribe  also  ezprest 
its  acceptance,  34 1 ,  foil.  It  aftcnvards 
remains  a  Soiri/uurfa,  or  a  second 
examination,  342.  Each  began  with 
a  decree  of  the  fenato,  342.  With 
regard  to  the  kings  it  was  the  lex 
reiM,  343,  n.  860. 

Curies  (Cwriff).    A  Cury  (Cvria^)  con- 
tained one  hundred  householders,  or 
men  capable  of  bearing  armp,  and  a 
piece  of  land  or  century  of  one  hundred 
neredia,  ii.   48,   156.     It    contained 
ten  dccurics,   157.     The  enatea  of 
extinct  houses  fell  to  them,  157,  338. 
The   property  of   an    extinct   cury 
went  to  the  populus,  SSS. — Asf^enibly 
of  the  Curies  :  why  the  votes  were 
taken  according  to  them  and  not  ac- 
cording to  the  tribes  of  the  houseSt 
i.  332.    The  votes  of  the  houses  and 
not  of  single  citizens  were  counted  in 
them,  332.    In  the  houses  the  votes 
only  of  the  patricians  can  have  been 
counted,  332.    Distribution  of  money 
in  them,  ii.  ii.  335.    It  was  necessary 
for  a  6cnatu(consultam   to    precede 
their  transactions ;  they  had  no  other 
right  but  voting    upon    it,  n.    393. 
They  invariably  confirmed    it,   and 
hence  they  are  often  not  mentioned 
at  all,   120,  179,  nn.  254,  391.     This 
confirmation  of  senatusconsulta  was 
a  mere  formality,  179.    The  election 
of  the  consuls  by  them  prevented  by 
the  tribunes,  186.  Their  confirmation 
of  the  election  of  the    tribunes    of 
the  people  must  have  been  aboli^ht 
before  the  election  of  Volero  Pub- 
lilius,  190.    They  continued  to  exist 
after  the  decemvirate,  though  their 
nature  was  materially  altered,  319. 
Appointed  t^e  censors  accoiding  to 


the  constitution  of  311,  iL  387,  397. 
Their  confirmation  of  the  election  tj 
th«  centuries  was  not  a  mere  funs, 
426.  Curies  and  senate  in  oppoHtion, 
iii.  146.  Their  veto  on  the  decreisat 
the  centuries  abolisht,  148.  In  esse  of 
plebiscita  it  is  transferred  from  tkm 
to  the  senate  alone,  148,  foil. 

Curio,  is  in  the  field  a  centurio  in  the 
Romulian  legion,  i.  331. 

H*.  Cnrius  Uentatns,  oonsnl  in  tbt 
^ear  456,  triumphs  over  the  Samnitc<, 
lii  410,  foil.  Subdues  the  SaliDes 
in  a  single  campaign,  403.  At  ui- 
bune  he  breaks  the  insolence  of 
Appius  Claudius,  412.  Triumvir  for 
the  distribution  of  public  knd,  414. 
Possesses  a  farm  in  the  countij 
of  tlie  Sabines,  414.  By  fcmuEg 
a  canal  to  carry  off  the  water  U 
lake  Velinus,  he  makes  the  cascade  of 
Temi,  415.  Whether  he  nwy  ban 
had  an  influence  upon  the  Ucitcn- 
sian  law,  420,  foil.  Appointtd  |Jt- 
tor  in  the  year  463,  in  the  piece  d 
Metellus  who  was  killed,  427.  Ce- 
lebrates an  ovation  over  tbe  Is* 
canians,  437.  Consnl  in  tbe  jiar 
471,  he  forces  tbe  kvy  by  seTeritj, 
516,  foil.  Conquers  P^rrhm^  neir 
Beneventum,  520.  Bis  roctenttd* 
nesi>,  557.  Took  only  two  gmcnis 
with  him  into  tbe  field,  557.  h^ 
in  the  jear  476,  while  be  is  boiluing 
a  new  aqueduct,  558. 

Curule  honours,— privilege  of  goirgia 
a  chariot  to  the  curia  cannot  lui^« 
belonged  to  the  consular  tribones.  ii 
389. 

Curule  offices,  formerly  accumnJated. 
but  from  the  year  408  each  a-nld 
only  be  held  separately,  and  one  lod 
the  same  cculd  only  tc  held  alter  tn 
interval  of  ten  years,  iii  69.  Tbe 
lower  curule  officts  are  in  the  etrir 
times  not  yet  tbe  steps  lowanU  dt 
higher  ones,  153,  a.  276. 

Custcb  urbis,  proper  title  of  the  varden 
of  the  city,  ii.  1 12,  a.  235.  It  aasvers 
to  his  duties,  119.  Ibe  piesideDi  is 
the  first  decemvirate,  313. 

Cyclic  years.    See  Year. 

Cutina,  a  Vcstinian  town  taken  bj  tbe 
Romans,  iii.  192. 

Cyclopian  walls  and  immense  arrbi* 
teciurol  works  of  nations,  concemicg 
which  we  have  no  record,  i.  174,  fc>^ 

Cymry,  Belgiiins,  ii  523.  The  etr^ 
ditioos  against  Borne  and  Bdrbi 
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ascribed  to  them,  524.  Those  in 
lower  Brittany,  did  not  immigrate 
thither  from  Britain  at  a  late  time, 
but  had  been  there  from  the  most 
ancient  times,  ii  523. 

DAMABATUS,  the  tradition  about 
him  as  ancient  as  the  lay  of  the 
Tarquins,  i.  357.  Brings  arts  and 
civilisation  into  Etruria,  357.  As 
the  father  of  Tarquinins  Priscus,  he 
could  not  have  been  a  contemporary 
of  Cypselus :  he  is  the  personifica- 
tion of  the  idea  that  Tyrrhenia  got 
its  civilisation  from  Greece,  374. 
Was  originally  considered  more  an- 
cient than  the  commencement  of  the 
Olympiads: — why  regarded  as  a  Co- 
rinthian:—  conneded  with  Tarqui- 
nins just  as  Pythagoras  was  with 
Numa,  374,  foil. 

Danae,  the  founder  of  Ardea,  indicates 
that  the  IVrrhenians  belonged  to  the 
Danaans,  i.  44, 152. 

Daunia,  during  the  Messapian  war  with 
the  Tarentines,  still  a  kingdom, — 
afterwards  Apulia, — was  goyemed  by 
a  few  towns,  i.  153. 

Dannians,  are  Pelasgians,  i.  152.  Allied 
to  the  Tarentines,  i.  150. 

Daunus,  father  of  Tumns,  points  to 
the  Pelasgian  origin  of  the  Tyrrheni- 
ans, i.  151. 

Days  of  meeting  for  the  plebs  and  po- 
pulns  were  different,  ii.  213. 

Debt,  laws  of,  must  have  been  restored 
by  the  dictatorship,  if  they  were 
abolished  before,  i.  573.  Affected  only 
the  plebeians  to  the  advantage  of  the 
patricians,  573.  Seasons  fur  the  ple- 
beian order  itself  allowing  them  to 
continue  in  force,  ii.  283.  Continues 
to  affect  them  alone,  even  after  the 
twelve  tables,  332.  Laws  of  debt  of 
the  twelve  tables,  for  debts  which  did 
not  arise  from  a  nexnm,  598.  The 
object  was  to  compel  the  debtor,  or 
one  of  those  who  were  in  his  power, 
to  enter  into  a  nexnm,  599,  foU. 
Canceling  of  debts,  and  the  libera- 
tion of  those  who  had  incurred  sla- 
Tery  by  forfeiting  their  pledges,  were 
the  terms  of  the  peace  with  ue  com- 
monalty, i.  610,  For  the  preserva- 
tion of  landed  proprietors  it  is  the 
lesser  evil,  611,  foil.  By  the  legal 
assistance  of  die  state  in  the  year 
403,  iii.  61,  foil.  In  408  it  was  forced 
by  an  insurrection, 67, foil;  and  again 


afkorwards,  417.  Lidnian  law  con- 
cerning debts:  a  just  view  of  it,  19, 
foil.  Poetelian  law  about  debts,  155, 
foil.  293,  foil  Abolition  of  sUveiy 
for  debt,  293,  foil.  Slavenr  for  debt 
in  tlie  private  prison  of  the  creditor, 
ii.  602.  Those  who  were  in  the  power 
of  a  person  who  was  enslaved  for 
debt,  became  likewise  debtor-slaves, 
i.  579.  Why  debtu>dave8  were  not 
sold  in  Latium,  ii.  n.  1312. 

Decern  primi,  or  decern  prindpes  in  the 
Roman  Senate,  i.  305.  Oiiginidly 
the  first  men  of  eacli  decury  of  the 
Kamnes.  340.  From  the  time  that 
there  were  consulars,  the  decern  primi 
were  the  ten  oldest  of  thera  from  the 
greater  houses,  ii.  115.  These  ten 
consulars  appointed  to  see  the  agra- 
rian law  carried  into  effect,  174,  n. 
380.  In  the  senate  of  the  Ijatins, 
26.  Embassadors  taken  from  them 
26.  Deputed  to  the  seceded  plebs, 
i.  609. 

Deoemvirate  of  lawgivers,  of  which  five 
were  to  be  named  by  the  plebs,  de- 
manded in  the  Tercntilian  rogation, 
ii.  286.  It  is  erroneous  that  the 
plebs  intended  to  assume  the  whole 
legislation,  n.  654.  The  decemvirate 
is  rendered  possible  by  the  plebs  re- 
signing their  right  to  a  share  in  the 
board,  311.  As  a  permanent  magis- 
tracy divided  between  the  two  orders, 
323.  This  is  even  for  the  patricians 
of  greater  advantage  than  the  contin- 
uance of  the  tribunate,  323.  Meant 
in  the  law  of  L.  Valerius  and  M. 
Horatius,324.  Six  military  tribunes, 
two  censors,  two  questors  of  blood 
united  into  one  board,  325.  Object, 
a  failure,  327.  It  was  a  synarchy, 
probably  after  the  model  of  Athens, 
328,  foil.  The  decemvirs  would,  after 
the  expiration  of  their  time  of  office, 
have  entered  the  senate,  8*29,  foil. 
Were  certainly  not  elected  for  one 
year  only ;  probably  for  five  years, 
330. 

Decemvirate,  the  first,  a  decury  of  in- 
terrexes, — ^probably  the  five  patrician 
magistrates  then  in  office,  and  five 
others,  ii.  312.  One  of  them  as  custos 
urbis  is  at  the  head  of  the  state,  313. 
This  office  was  held  in  rotation,  doubt- 
less, every  fifth  day,  like  that  of  the 
intcrrexes,  314.  Intended  for  legis- 
lation, as  far  as  they  should  think 
proper  to   introduce   equal   rights ; 
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other  matters  reserved  for  a  mixt 
board,  813.  Term  of  their  office, 
3 14.  Their  judicial  functioiu,  ii.  7 1 6, 
Completion  and  ratification  of  their 
fvork,  314,  foil 

Decemvirate,  the  second  composed  of 
members  from  both  orders: — it  is 
an  erroneous  opinion  that  this  also 
was  an  extraordinary  collegium,  ii 
323.  Proved,  324.  Free  election 
of  it — candidates  who  wish  to  over- 
throw the  constitution,  334,  foil.  Al- 
leged agpreement  that  none  of  them 
should  receive  an  appeal  from  the 
others,  perhaps  only  means  that  the 
majority  decided,  340.  There  is  pro- 
bably ezaegeration  in  the  represen- 
tation of  Its  guilt,  342,  folL  Must 
have  been  odious  to  the  Romans, 
because  its  power  produced  lethargy, 
344.  Negotiations  about  their  re- 
signation, 354,  foil.  Compelled  to 
resign,  357.  Why  it  was  never  re- 
stored, iii.  6,  foil. 

Decemviri  litibus  jitdicandis,  were  in 
all  probability,  originally  presidents 
in  the  court  of  the  centumvirs,  iii.  553, 
foil 

Decemvirs,  accused  before  the  court  of 
the  plebs,  ii.  369. 

Decemvirs  for  the  Sibylline  books,  half 
of  them  taken  from  the  plebeians, 
U1.28. 

M.  Decius,  belongs  probably  to  the  same 
period  as  Sp.  Icilius,  ii.  n.  528. 

P.  Decius,  saves,  as  tribune,  the  Roman 
army  in  the  Appennine  parses,  in  the 
year  407,  iii.  121.  His  reward,  122, 
foil.  Consul  in  the  great  Latin  war, 
129.  I>evotes  himself  to  death  in  the 
battle  of  Vesuvius,  136,  foil.  Different 
traditions  about  the  manner  in  which 
he  died,  ».  451. 

P.  Decius,  son  of  the  former,  com- 
manded the  cavalry  in  the  victory 
over  the  Samnites  in  the  year  438, 
iii.  249.  Consul  id  439, 285.  Cennor 
with  Q.  Pabius  (443),  and  partaker 
in  the  important  reform  of  the  con- 
stitution, 320.  The  first  plebeian 
that  was  elected  to  tlie  augurate 
353.  Was  probably  exempted  from 
the  limitations  concerning  the  re- 
election to  curule  off  ces,  365.  Con- 
sul in  the  year  449,  he  defeats 
the  Apulians  near  Maleventum,  366. 
In  the  year  450  proconsul  for  six 
months,  367,  foil.  In  451  consul  a 
eecond  time  with    Q.  Pabius,  374. 


By  his  propitiatory  death  he  fsrei 
the  aimy  in  the  battle  of  Sentinmn, 
383,  foil. 

P.  Decius,  the  grandson,  consul  in  467, 
near  Asculum,  iii.  502.  Acoording 
to  a  tradition  which  Cicero  knows, 
perhaps  from  Ennius,  be  too  ncri- 
fices  himself  in  the  batde  of  Ascolam. 
505.  According  to  some  he  took 
Yolsinu  in  482,  546. 

Decius  Jubellius,  commander  of  the 
Campanian  legion  in  the  war  sgtinst 
Pyrrhus,  iii.  475.  Makes  himself 
master  of  Rheginm  by  force,  480. 

Declamation  pro  doimo,  ignarance  of 
iu  author,  i.  n.  849.  His  false  opi- 
nion about  the  trial  of  Caeso,  ii.  s. 
663,  and  pretended  recall,  a.  673. 
About  Cseso,  Ahala  and  Cincinostiii, 
».  929. 

Declarations  of  war,  originally  resolved 
upon  by  the  curies,  ii  h.  412.  From 
the  institution  of  the  centuries,  do 
longer  legally  by  the  curies  slooe, 
185.  This  right  of  the  centuries  re- 
cognised, 427,  folL  Resolved  npon 
by  the  patres,  ratified  by  the  tribes, 
616,  foil.  Against  Veu  refused  nota 
satisfaction  was  given  to  the  plebeitn 
complaints,  438,  and  after  the  regt- 
lation  of  the  pay,  470,  foU. 

Decumanus,  limes  which  intersects  the 
cardo,  ii.  627.    Maxtmus,  628. 

Decurio,  captain  and  senator  oi  a  honsei 
i319. 

Deditio,  its  meaning,  i.  546.  Foramla, 
ii.  n.  345. 

Defeat  of  the  legions  on  the  Sin,  se- 
verely punisht,  iii.  499,  m.  870. 

Deities,  are  conceived  in  Roman  theo- 
logy as  mule  and  female,  ii.  102. 

Delphic  oracle,  ordains  Greek  wonhip 
at  Rome,  iii.  309. 

Demes,  difference  between  their  origiosl 
and  later  numbers,  ii.  307. 

Demesnes  of  the  Irings  and  tempieii 
ii.  1 58,  n.  336.  Of  the  Roman  people, 
cultivated  by  clients,  163. 

Demetrius,  tlie  Besieger,  complains  st 
Rome  about  piracy,  iii.  423. 

Democratic  element,  the,  begins  to  giis 
the  upper  hand  at  Rome  as  esriy  sa 
the  first  Punic  war,  iiu  563. 

Democracy,  its  real  signification,  so- 
preme  power  of  the  commonakr, 
L408. 

A^/Aos,  meaning  of  it  with  the  Greeks:— 
has  misled  Dionysius  about  the  dcsd- 
ing  of  the  plebs*  i.  584.     In  Attics  it 
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rignified  the  oommonaltv  apart  from 
the  houses,  410.  In  the  fragmeDt 
of  a  law  of  Solon,  in  the  Pandects, 
a  corporation,  n.  963.  At  AthenF, 
plehs.  ii  306,  foU.  Difference  be- 
tween the  original  and  later  num- 
bers of  the  demes,  307.  Dion,  as 
well  as  Diodoms,  uses  it  for  populus, 
and  both  certainly  followed  Fabins* 
n.  367.  Aij/tos  and  wKfiBos  confound- 
ed in  the  account  of  Coriolanus.  n. 
539. 

Demosthenes,  the  model  of  Cmeas,  who 
had  perhaps  heard  him,  iii.  481. 

Denarii,  of  Campanian  and  Neapolitan 
coinage,  as  an  expedient  for  com- 
merce, before  a  silver  carrency  became 
general,  iii.  552. 

Dialects,  the  more  ancient,  the  more 
distinctly  separated,  L  55. 

Dianus  and  Diana,  sun  and  moon,  i. 
367. 

Dicsearchia,  port-town  of  Cuma,  set- 
tlement of  the  Samians,  L  156.  An 
old  Greek  town  in  the  possession  of 
Capua,  iii  112. 

Dictator,  the  first  is  stated  differently, 
i.  563. 

Dictatorship,  Latin  magistracy,  which 
existed  in  Alba,  in  the  Latin  cities 
and  for  all  Latium,  i.  563,  foil.    Was 
the  earliest  magistracy  in    Latium, 
it  32,    Why  at  Rome  its  term  was 
six  months,  and  why  it  had  twenty- 
four  lictors:  at  first  probably  diffe- 
rent from  the  office  of  magister  po- 
puli:— object  of  this  office,  i.  664.  Di- 
rected against  the  commonalty  :  the 
houses  obtained  aftei  wards  the  right 
of  appeal  to  their  equals,  565.    From 
the  end  of  the  fifth  century  abolisht 
as  an  essential  office,  hence  its  re- 
lations and  its  power  quite  obscure 
to  the  later  Romans,  565.    It  was 
not  till  that  period  that  the  dictator 
was  appointed  arbitrarily  by  the  con- 
suls, 566.    Originally  he  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  senate  and  appointed  by 
the  populns,  567,  and  then  he  re- 
ceived   the  imperium  from  the  cu- 
ries, 568.    Frequently  the  election  by 
the  senate  only  is  mentioned,  ii.  n. 
1254.    How  the  election  by  the  curies 
became  superfluous  and  was  abolisht, 
and  how  the  usurpation  of  the  consuls 
in    appointing   them   arose,   i.   569. 
It  was  only  pretorians  that  could  be 
elected:  consequently  those  also  who 
hod  been  pnctores  urbani,  but  not 


yet  consuls,  569.  Transferred  to  the 
plebeians,  iii  47.  Fluently  re- 
peated in  order  to  keep  down  the 
claims  of  the  plebeians  by  force,  49. 
Depends  upon  a  previous  resolution 
of  the  senate,  246,  607. 

Dies  Aliensis,  was,  according  to  the  an- 
cient calendar,  both  pwtridie  idus  and 
a.  <L  xviu  Kal*  StxU  ii.  n.  1179. 

Dies  fasti,  court-days.  Their  number, 
like  that  of  the  nundines,  remains 
even  in  the  twelve  months'  year ;  then 
increast,  iii.  314. 

Diets,  probably  continued  to  be  held  by 
the  conquered  Italicans,  iii.  529,  folL 

Difference,  in  the  accounts  about  the 
campaign  of  the  year,  452,  iii.  288, 
foil.  About  the  liberation  of  the 
prisoners  by  Pyrrhus,  ».  872.  Of 
the  alleged  attempt  to  poison  Pyr- 
rhus, 508,  fi.  890.  Of  the  punish- 
ment of  the  mutinous  Campanian  le- 
gion, 541,  foU.  n.  983.  Of  the  events 
of  the  years  487  and  488,  a.  1059, 
582,  foU. 

Diodes  of  Peparethus,  by  no  means  to 
be  considered  as  the  source  of  the 
legend  about  Romulus,  i.  212. 

Diodoms,  emended,  (v.  32),  ii.  a.  1160. 
— (XIV.,  98)  ii.  n.  1079.— (xiv.  98),  a. 
1086.— (xiT.  101),  i.  a.  303. — (xiv. 
113),  ii.  a.  1185.  — (»T.  117),  ii. 
1225.  — (XV.  51),  It.  1324.— (£xc 
de  sent  p.  4),  i.  a.  77.— Gaps  in  book 
XIV.  between  chapters  113  and  1 14,  ii. 
n.  1127.  Doubts  as  to  whether  he 
could  have  written  tU  'Pt^/ti^y  in- 
stead of  iv  'Pc^Mf^,  a.  1225.  The  manu- 
script irom  which  the  extant  manu- 
scripts have  been  derived  was  da- 
maged, and  the  gaps  plastered  over 
by  somebody,  a.  861.  His  era  for 
the  foundation  of  Rome,  i.  269.  On 
the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  ii.  513, 
foil.  Has  only  one  year  of  anarchy, 
a.  1249.  Leaves  out  after  331  five 
magisterial  years  for  the  purpose  of 
relating  the  capture  under  01. 9^.2. — 
returns  in  his  xv.  book  to  the  chrono- 
logy, according  to  which  the  military 
tribunes  of  365  fall  in  01.  99,  3.  ii 
562,  n,  869.  Crowds  a  great  many 
events  into  the  pretended  year  of  the 
conquest,  because  in  the  five  fol- 
lowing ones  be  repeats  the  magis- 
trates, a  1288.  Borghesi  has  pointed 
out  this  repetition,  a.  1241.  Dif- 
fers from  livy,  iii.  231,  233,  237. 
Altogether   different  in  the  history 
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of  the  year  487,  244.  So  aleo  in  tl:e 
year  439,  iii.  250,  foil.  257,  261,  279. 
liis  account,  probablj  from  Fabius, 
is  more  credible  than  that  of  liyj, 
227.  His  narrative  about  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  third  Samnite  war  is  lost, 
357.  His  Fasti,  n,  395.  His  text 
frequently  corrupt,  and  the  gaps  in  it 
covered  over,  n.  297.  An  emenda- 
tion in  Diodorus  (xx.  26),  defended, 
n.  429.  Emended  (xx.  90),  n.  458. 
(xx.  35),  11.  488.  He  bad  speeches 
in  the  history  of  Tyrrhus  which  is  not 
usual  with  him,  n.  848. 

Diomedian  islands,  reckoned  to  belong 
to  Ombrica,  i.  144. 

IKomedes,  traditions  about  him  in  the 
south  of  Italy,  i.  151. 

Dion  Cflssinfi,  relies  upon  Fabius,  ii.  12. 
A  conjecture  about  £xc,  de  sentent. 
p.  151.  n.  802.  Exc  de  sentent. 
p.  152,  emended,  n.  910.  Entirely 
independent  of  Livy,  iii  426.  Living 
in  a  degenerate  age  he  was,  indeed, 
without  belief  in  virtne,  but  he  him- 
self was  not  a  bad  man,  n.  846.  He 
declares  the  cruel  death  of  Kci^ilus  to 
be  a  mere  fable,  599. 

Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  emended, 
(I.  19\  i.  ft.  7.— (I.  74),  n.  656  — 
(II.  47),  n.  1143.— (!▼•  14),  n.  1079. 
— (iv.  15),  n.  978. — (▼.  61),  ii  n. 
21.— (VI,  45),  i.  n.  1331  —  (vili.  19), 
ii.  n.  593. — (ix.  41),  n.  502.— (x. 
48),  Ji.  497.— Completed  (vi.  69), 
n.  247.  —  Conjecture  (on  ix.  69), 
n.  260.  Erroneous  addition  (vi. 
69),  refuted,  i.  n.  1345.  Corrupt  (i. 
84),  II.  273.  Correctly  emended  by 
Gelenius  (viii.  87),  ii.  ft.  410. — As 
far  as  Appian  was  able  to  abridge 
him,  and  Plutarch  in  his  Camillus, 
his  narrative  is  to  be  considered  as 
preserved  : — extracts  which  Mai  has 
publisht.  fi.  916.  Misunderstands 
the  plebiscita,  which  had  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  patres,  220,  foil. 
When  he  wrote  the  second  book,  he 
believed  that  the  decrees  of  the  curies 
originated  with  them,  and  went  to  the 
senate  only  to  be  sanctioned,  n.  500 ; 
he  afterwards,  however,  took  the  right 
view  of  the  matter,  n.  393.  He  con- 
stantly looks  f*»r  the  aristocracy  in  the 
centuries,  179.  He  therefore  suppofcs 
that  the  demos  to  whom  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  senate  was  pent  to  be 
ratified,  was  no  other  than  the  as- 
sembly of  the  centuries,  223.     Looks 


upon  the  cozies  as  democratica],  181. 
222,  and  therefore  uses  the  contmy 
expresbion,  n.  417,  425.  Often  per- 
verts the  most  genuine  acooants  for 
the  purpose  of  explaining  them  ac- 
cording to  ideas  essentially  wrong, 
IS.  Placed  the  Gallic  inimigiatiuD 
into  Italy  in  OL  97,  513.  Sup- 
posed that  Clusinm  bad  been  their 
goal,  513,  foil.  Appears  to  have 
added  the  document  about  the  La- 
tin alliance  after  he  had  fini^t  his 
work,  5u.  Differs  from  Livr,  iiL 
n.  313.  Is  often  supplied  by  Ap- 
pian, 353.  Has  an  exempla^  pre- 
cision in  his  expressions,  259,  a.  321. 
Concerning  tlie  time  of  the  change 
in  the  comitia  of  the  centuries,  he  is 
most  decidedly  mistaken,  343.  Mai^s 
Excerpta  from  him  are  without  any 
great  value,  and  have  been  altered 
in  various  ways,  n.  934.  For  the 
history  of  tliie  war  vrith  Pyiikus 
he  used  contemporary  authorities  a. 
844. 

Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  was  mentioned 
in  the  chronicles  in  the  ajre  of  0>- 
riolanus,  on  account  of  his  having 
presented  com  in  344,  ii.  a.  SOO.  Af- 
fords assistance  during  the  scarcity 
in  344,  —  C)l  94,  2,  —  567.  Pi- 
ratical expedition  against  F^^rgi, 
493.  Concludes  a  treaty  with  the 
Gauls,  iii  75.  180.  A'  dangerous 
enemy  for  the  Greek  towns  in  Soutfaem 
Italy,  160.  Especially  dangerona  to 
tlie  Neapolitans,  180. 

Ihscedertj  to  go  away,  iL  n.  478. 

Discount  bosiness,  is  in  the  earfirft 
times  foreign  to  the  Bomana,  iiL  59. 

Disturbances  down  to  the  liciniau  law, 
arose  from  the  impoverisht  ooodi- 
tion  ot  the  people,  which  was  the 
consequence  of  the  Gallic  conqnest, 
ii.  596. 

Ditch  of  the  Quirites,  fortified  between 
the  Cadian  and  the  Aventine,  i 
391. 

Divorce,  was  in  the  early  timea  not 
so  unusual  among  the  Romans  as 
it  appears  according  to  the  cranmon 
accounts,  iii.  354,  foil.  It  was  pos- 
sible even  in  consecrated  marriages, 
354,  foil,  i  a.  635.  Punisfaroent  in- 
flicted for  it,  explained  finm  the  nte 
of  interest,  iii.  60. 

Diyilns,  an  historian,  his  work  con- 
tained an  account  of  the  life  of  Alex- 
ander of  Epirus,  iii.  a.  296. 
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Documents,  original,  were  the  sotirces 
of  late  Greek  historians,  i.  248.  Very 
few  were  preserved  at  Rome  from 
the  ancient  times,  as  far  as  they  are 
mentioned,  248,  foil. 

F.  Dolabella,  completely  defeats  the 
Scnonians  in  the  year  463,  iii.  429, 
and  probably  in  the  same  year,  in 
conjunction  with  Cn.  Domitius,  the 
Boians  on  lake  Vadirao  also,  429. 
Embassador  to  Fyrrhus,  500. 

Dolopians,  were  Pelaegians,  i.  31. 

Dominia,  table-vessels  of  noble  metal, 
tlie  expression  explained,  iii.  n.  1022. 

Cn.  Domitius,  sues  for  the  Cumle  edile- 
ship  together  with  Cn.  Flavins,  iii.  317. 
Consul  in  463  he  defeats  the  Boians, 
429.  In  the  year  466  he  is  the  first 
plebeian  censor  who  concludes  the 
lustrum,  556. 

Dofi,  concerning  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  repaid  in  cases  of  divorce, 
iii.  60,  foil.  n.  1 10. 

Donjat,  his  explanation  of  Livy  (ii.  23) 
is  the  only  correct  one,  i.  n.  1274. 

Drepana,  from  the  year  495  it  forms 
together  with  Lilybteum  the  only 
possession  of  the  Carthaginians  in 
Sicily,  iii.  598.  Great  defeat  of  the 
Komans  in  its  harbour,  605,  foil. 

Xhion,  the  Greek  name  for  Garganus, 
il46. 

Drouth,  twice,  ii.  506. 

C.  Duilius,  consul  in  486,  goes  with 
the  fleet  to  t'^icily,  iii.  576.  Invents 
the  boarding-bridges  and  Looks,  577, 
foU.  Gains  a  brilliant  naval  victory 
off  Myle,  578,  foil.  The  honours  of 
his  triumph,  and  after  it,  579. 

H.  Duiliufi,  ex-tribune,  kis  advice  to 
the  commonalty,  ii.  355.  His  pie- 
biscitum  concerning  the  election  of 
consuls,  360.  Another  against  the 
creation  of  magistrates  without  ap- 
peal, and  the  omission  of  the  elections 
of  tribune?,  369. 

Puker  had  more  than  any  one  else 
tlie  vocation  to  write  upon  the  con- 
stitution of  Rome,  iii.  n.  568. 

Awraartia,  ii.  184. 

AvroTol,  the  patricians  in  Dion,  ii.  182, 
n.401. 

DuoetvicesimOf  it  was  not  this  expression 
which  the  Grammaiian  in  Gellius 
found  fault  with,  ii.563. 

Duration — of  the  four  cities  destined 
by  fate:  of  the  Latin  Troy  3  years, 
of  Lavinium  30,  of  Alba  300,  of 
Borne  3000,  i.  199.  Of  life,  according 


to  Roman  theology,  444.  Of  the  life 
of  the  goda,  limited,  according  to 
Btmscan  theology,  137. 

Duria,  had  written  about  Alexander  of 
Epims,  iii.  n.  296.  Stated  the  loss 
of  the  Gauls  near  Sentinum  as  enor- 
mously great,  385. 

Duronia,  an  unknown  place  in  Sam- 
nium,  conquered  by  C.  Fapirius, 
iii.  392. 

Duumviri  novates^  first  elected  in  436, 
iii.  241.  In  the  first  Funic  war  this 
ofilce  had  ceast,  313. 

Duumviri  perdueUionia  and  of  the  Si- 
bylline books  for  the  first  two  tribes, 
i.  304.  Those  of  the  Sibylline  books 
may,  however,  have  represented  the 
greater  and  lesser  houses,  instead  of 
the  tribes,  503. 

EARTHQUAKE,  of  Taygetus,  when 
it  happened  in  a.  626.  In  the  year 
319  in  the  Roman  district,  505.  In 
the  year  484,  iii.  560. 

Ecetra,  its  situation — place  of  congress 
of  the  Volscians  on  the  skirts  of  the 
hills,  ii.  93. 

Ecetranians,  conclude  peace  in  287, 
which  they  kept  till  290,  ii.  247. 

Eclipse  of  the  sun,  at  the  death  of  Bo- 
mulns,  i.  234,  r.  641.  About  the  year 
350,251,11.675. 

Ecnomus,  great  naval  victory  of  the 
Romans  there  in  the  year  490,  iii.  583, 
foil. 

Ediles  of  the  commonalty,  their  office 
was  probably  older  than  the  treaty 
of  the  sacred  mountain: — their  func- 
tions, i.  620,  foil.  Sicinius  and  L. 
Brutus  were  probably  the  first  ediles 
elected  by  the  tribes,  ii.  232.  Ac- 
cusers before  the  people  in  cases  of 
unlawful  possession  of  the  public  do- 
main, iii.  13,  R.  14.  Their  relation 
to  the  curule  ediles  an  inexplicable 
mystery,  41,  foil. 

Edileship,  curule,  the  true  history  of 
its  institution,  iii.  33,  foil.  At  first 
divided  between  the  two  estates,  36, 
42.  Its  real  nature  as  a  criminal 
court,  37,  foil.  This  continues  to 
some  extent  even  after  the  insti- 
tution of  the  trivmviri  capitalet^  38, 
foil. 

Bgeria,  situation  of  her  grove,  Lit. 
658. 

Egeste  (Segesta),  receives  the  Romans 
within  its  wiuis  in  the  first  Funic 
war,    iii.    569.       Besieged    by    the 
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Carthaginijiiifl,  576.  Reliered  by  the 
Bomans,  579.  After  the  war  free  and 
exempt  from  taxes,  617.  Beceives 
presents  in  lands,  617. 

Egjpt,  perhaps  the  onljr  country  in  an- 
cient history  which  did  not  derive  its 
name  from  a  nation,  i.  n.  12.  The 
Carthaginians  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
cluding the  Romans  from  the  trade 
with  Egypt,  prohibited  them  from 
going  south  of  the  Hemuean  pro- 
montory, i.  534. 

Elea,  settlement  of  the  Phoceeans: — its 
intellectual  importance,  1.  159.  Ex- 
cluded from  the  embassy  of  the  Ita- 
lietes  to  Fyrrhus,  iii.  445. 

Elections,  those  made  by  the  curies  are 
ascribed  to  the  senate  alone,  ii.  180. 
Those  of  the  centuries  were  under  the 
control  of  the  presidents,  who  accepted 
no  votes  for  plebeians — other  means 
to  exclude  them,  425,  foU.  Law  con- 
cerning elections  set  aside  after  the 
death  of  Sp.  Cassius,  178.  Afford  in 
the  eyes  or  the  Romans  no  sure  means 
for  finding  out  the  most  able  men, 
iii.  330.  They  are  only  an  expedient  for 
putting  a  man  in  his  place,  339,  n.  567. 
Law  of  Fabins  and  Decius  concerning 
elections,  326.  The  necessary  ob- 
jects of  such  a  law  and  the  means 
prescribed  by  the  nature  of  circum- 
stances, 327.  In  the  fifth  century 
the  armies  always  returned  home  to 
the  elections,  330,  n.  554. 

Elephants  of  Pyrrhus,  ftightened  by  fire- 
brands, iii.  505.  According  to  ^lian, 
by  swine,  ii.  881.  Eight  of  them 
were  taken  by  the  Romans  near  Be- 
neventum,  520.  They  afford  the 
means  of  estimating  a  victory,  as 
artillery  does  at  present,  572.  The 
Carthaginians  first  learn  their  right 
use  through  Xanthippns,  590.  In 
the  lictory  of  Panormus  104  were 
taken,  and  killed  at  Rome  in  the  cir- 
cus, 597,  foil. 

Elis, — changes  in  the  relations  of  the 
rustic  population  to  the  houses,  i.  n. 
975.  Its  territory  divided  into  twelve 
phyla;  of  which  four  were  lost,  418, 
ii.'317. 

Elpenor,  his  tomb  at  Circeii,  i.  186. 

Elyraians,  were  Trojans,  i.  170.  Ac- 
cording to  Uellanicus  tliey  came  from 
Italy,  170. 

Emancipation  of  children,  its  principal 
cause  was  the  fear  of  an  addiction 
i.  580. 


Embassies   of   the    Greeks, 
usually  of  the  beads  of  both  parties, 
iiL  445,  n.  770. 

Embassy  of  the  Romans,  to  Athens  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  infonnatioa 
about  its  laws  is  historically  certain, 
ii.  304,  foil  To  Alexander  the  Great 
at  Babylon  is  not  incredible,  iii.  1 69. 
Of  the  Samnites  to  Rome  for  peace, 
203,  foU.  Of  the  Romans  to  Ept- 
daurus,  to  fetch  .^sculapios,  406,  n. 
690.  To  the  Ganls  in  the  year  463, 
427.  The  embassy  to  I'arentom 
shamefully  insulted,  440,  folL  The 
embassy  to  Pyrrhus  in  Epirus  con- 
sisted, it  appears,  only  of  Italian 
Greeks,  and  not  of  Italicansi,  445. 
That  of  Cineas  is  placed  by  some 
after  that  of  Fabridus,  a.  844.  Em- 
bassy of  Fabricius  to  Pynrhiia,  for 
the  exchange  of  the  prisoners,  500, 
foil.  Of  Fabius  G  urges  and  otheis 
to  Ptolemy  Pliiladelphus,  548. 

Emigration  to  a  place,  with  which  tbearte 
#as  no  municipium  did  not  consti- 
tute a  real  exilium,  ii.  63. 

Enna,  invites  the  Carthaginians,  iii.  580. 
In  488  it  is  reconquered  by  the  Bo- 
mans,  582. 

Ennius.  emended,  i.  a.  47,  321.  Ws 
account  of  Ilia  and  the  twins,  2ia 
He  despises  the  native  poetry  of 
the  Bomans,  259,  foU.  Places  the 
foundation  of  Borne  330  years  after 
the  arrival  of  .^neas,  269,  foU.,  and 
the  time  from  his  arrival  in  years  of 
ten  months,  284.  One  of  his  verses 
explained,  n.  639.  His  worth  as  a 
poet: — from  what  part  of  his  work  we 
might  have  formed  the  best  judg;ment 
upon  him,  n.  643. 

Entella,  subdued  by  Campanians,  iiL 
113. 

Ephoms,  mistakes  the  chancter  of  the 
Pelasgians  as  a  distinct  people,  i.  28. 

Epidemic  diseases,  ii.  506.  That  of 
282  prevailed  over  the  whole  of  Ittdv, 
272,  foil.  Those  of  327  and  363  were 
cutaneous  diseases:— the  small  pox? 
That  in  the  army  of  Himilco  in  351 : — 
measles?  509,  foil.  That  of  343  in 
Africa  and  Sicily  perhaps  of  the  same 
kind,  510.  That  of  450  in  Borne, 
iii.  388,  397,  foU.  It  was  a  typhus, 
407.  Those  of  the  years  48*1  and 
482,  560.  In  the  army  which  be- 
sieged Lilybieum,  604. 

Epirots,  Herodotus  alone  reckons  then 
among  the  Greeks  in  opposition  to 
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all  other  writers,  i.  27.  The^  were 
Pela^gians,  30.  Not  Greeks,  yet 
akin  to  the  Greeks,  iii  450.  Called 
themselves  perhaps  Graeci,  451.  The 
nnmber  of  their  tribes  is  fourteen,  452. 
n.  787.  Their  race  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared, 458.  They  lived  in  open 
places,  uncivilised,  453.  Kingly  go- 
vernment among  them,  454.  Were 
faithful  to  Pyrrhns,  462  Conducted 
themselves  without  restraint  at  Ta- 
rentum,  475. 

Epirus,  its  earliest  and  its  later  boun- 
daries, iii  450.  Threatened  by  the 
Gauls,  507.  Genealogy  of  its  royal 
fiunily  as  uncertain  as  that  of  the 
Roman  kings,  456.  There  is  in  it 
also  a  gap  of  two  centuries,  456. 

*EviTcixur/i^f ,  ii.  n,  4!\S, 

£quality,  of  the  civil  condition  of  indi- 
viduals by  the  decemviral  leg^islation, 
ii.  331,  although  not  without  excep- 
tions, 331.  Of  the  two  orders,  was 
one  of  the  objects  of  the  Terentilian 
rogation,  286. 

Equestrian  Census,  of  one  million  of 
ases  does  not  belong  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  Servius,  i.  436,  438.  The 
diminution  of  it  was  only  dishonor- 
able to  the  descendants  of  plebeian 
knights  when  it  happened  through 
their  own  fault,  438 ;  yet  a  certain 
amount  of  property  must  have  been 
fixt,  which  obliged  persons  to  serve 
as  horsemen,  439.  Probably  existed 
as  early  as  the  Hannibalian  war,  iii. 
347,  and  was  fixt  at  one  million  of 
ases  in  the  censorship  of  Fabius  and 
Decius,  327. 

Equestrian  Centuries,  twelve  of  Servius 
Tnllius,  formed  out  of  the  noblest  and 
wealthiest  of  the  commonalty,  i.  435, 
folL  As  to  the  patricians,  who  were 
in  the  sex  suffragia,  wealth  was  not 
taken  into  consideration,  436. 

Eqtutes.    See  Knights. 

Era,  upon  what  its  use  depends,  i.  262. 
Different  ones  suited  to  different 
countries.  Eras  from  the  foundation 
of  a  town  were  customary  in  other 
places  of  Italy,  but  at  Rome  not 
before  Augustus,  236.  Post  regea 
exactoSf  on  the  contrary,  frequently 
used,  263,  foil.  The  era  from  the 
dedication  of  the  capital  mixt  up  with 
that  from  the  expulsion  of  the  kings, 
266,  foil.  It  was  indicated  by  the  an- 
nual nail  driven  into  the  wall  of  the 
temple  on  the  ides  of  September,  500. 


Erarians,  were  originally  those  whom 
the  censors  had  removed  from  any 
rank,  ii.  399.  Did  not  serve  in  the 
legions:  hence  it  was  fair,  that  a 
higher  tribute  was  exacted  from  them, 
i  472.  They  were  not  entitled  to 
provide  themselves  with  a  panoply, 
475.  The  IfforcXcFt  and  &ti/io(  were 
comprehended  under  this  name  at 
Rome,  ii.  55.  They  were  admitted 
into  the  tribes  by  the  decemvirs, 
319.  From  the  time  that  the  tribes 
contained  the  whole  nation,  a  patri- 
cian too,  when  he  had  incurred  &Ti|Ja, 
might  be  placed  among  the  erarians, 
402.  Their  admission  into  the  plebs 
jealously  refused,  iii.  296.  Were 
united  in  corporations  of  their  own, 
297.  They  vote  in  the  centuries, 
321.  In  the  fifth  centuiy  their 
number  increaat  considerably  and 
dangerously,  323.  By  the  law  of 
Fabius  and  Dccius  concerning  elec- 
tions they  were  excluded  from  the 
comitia  of  the  centuries,  326,  foU. 

Eratosthenes,  in  his  time  tradition  was 
mixt  up  with  history,  iii.  178. 

Erbessus,  affords  stores  to  the  Romans 
in  Sicily,  iii.  571.  Falls  into  the 
hands  of  the  Caothaginians  by  treach- 
ery, 571. 

Error^  perhaps  instead  of  ddichtm^  in 
livy  (viii.  6),  iii.  n.  569. 

Esoteric  books,  what  they  were,  i.  h.  439. 

£squili»,  Servius  erected  buildings  and 
increast  the  population  there,  L  393, 
foil.    Its  different  hills,  ii.  86. 

Ethnic  adjectives,  various  terminations 
of,  ill  n.  353. 

*'£0yot,  ior  ^v\4i,gena  likewise,  L  a.  450. 

Etruri,  the  simple  form  of  Etrusci,  i.  1 12. 

Etruria,  territories  of  the  soverain  towns : 
— clientship  of  the  country  people,  i. 

121.  Scarcely  a  doubtful  trace  of  a 
free  plebs,  121.  Hence  the  weakness 
of  the  states,  123.  The  magnates 
formed  the  representative  assembly, 

122.  Its  prosperity  and  wealth  until 
Sylla,  135,  foil.  140.  Its  fate  after 
Sylla's  victory,  10.  Its  connexion 
with  Rome  may  be  considered  as  his- 
torical, but  its  conquest  by  L.  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus  does  not  follow  from 
it,  379.  Was  not  so  impenetrably  se- 
parated from  the  Roman  territory  as 
lavy  represents  it,  lit  279,  foil  Is 
systematically  ravaged  by  Ia  Scipio, 
363.  After  the  year  466,  it  enjoyed 
rest  and  peace  for  two  hundred  years. 
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433.  The  commimicatioii  by  land 
between  it  and  Home  cannot  have 
been  altogether  impossible,  279,  full 

EtniB.^ans,  origin  of  the  Romans,  has 
been  presumed  rashly,  i.  384.  Much 
that  passes  for  Etruscan  is  Tjrrrhc- 
nian:— other  things  may  be  explained 
from  external  influence,  3S5.  An- 
nals, 137.  Architectural  works  ex- 
ecuted by  bondmen,  129.  Their 
style  is  not  exclusively  peculiar  to  the 
Etruscans,  130.  Their  books  still 
read  at  the  time  of  Lucretius,  n.  341 . 
Historians,  Flaccus  and  CjBcina,  1 16. 
Inscriptions  show  no  trace  of  any 
rhythm,  135.  Arts  ennobled  by  those 
of  the  Greeks,  133.  Their  similarity 
to  those  of  Tuscan  art  in  the  middle 
ages,  134.  The  Etruscan  style  con- 
tinues to  be  very  severe  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century ;  does  not 
become  softer  till  afterwards,  134. 
Literature  and  language  studied  by 
the  Romans  in  the  fifth  century,  141. 
Nation,  its  decline,  139.  Alphabet, 
136.  Language  has  no  affinity  with 
any  other;  up  to  the  present  time  only 
about  two  words  made  out,  n.  342. 
Cities  were  united  only  by  slender 
ties,  but  not  at  feud  with  each  other 
126.  Sciences  of  astronomy  and 
amspexes,  137,  folL  Taught  in 
their  schools  for  priests,  137.  Num- 
bers, remnant  of  hieroglyphics,  136. 
Twelve  cities  south  of  the  Apennines, 
117,  foU.  Maritime  towns  continued 
to  have  a  navy,  perhaps  down  to  the 
second  Samnite  war,  iii.  238. 

Etruscans,  time  of  their  greatness,  i. 
109.  Little  valued  by  the  ancients, 
incomparably  more  by  the  modems, 
109.  Absurdities  of  that  which  has 
been  written  about  their  language 
and  history,  110.  They  are  as  little 
Tyrrhenians  as  the  English  are 
Britons,  110.  Pretended  Lydian  de- 
scent rejected  by  Dionysius,  38.  Ex- 
tent of  the  Etruscans :  Raetians  and 
several  other  Alpine  nations  belong 
to  them,  113.  It  was  not  after  the 
Gallic  migration  that  they  first  took 
possession  of  the  Rstian  Alps,  113, 
but  rather  spread  firom  thence  over 
all  Italy,  114.  Before  the  Gallic 
migration  they  appear  to  have  in- 
habited also  the  northern  side  of  the 
Alps,  even  as  far  as  Alsace,  ii.  525. 
Their  migration  from  the  north  has 
been    thrown    into    oblivion   by  the 


descent  of  the  Tyrrbenians  from 
Lydia  which  has  been  applied  to 
them,  i.  116.  Boundaries  between 
them  and  the  Liguriona,  117.  Their 
towns,  which  maintained  themselves 
north  of  the  Po,  117.  Their  great- 
ness falls  In  the  third  century  of 
Home,  76.  Their  progress  into  Italy, 
177.  At  one  time  they  ruled  at 
Rome,  386.  The  recollection  of  that 
time  is  studiously  effaced,  387.  Their 
dominion  thrown  off,  550.  Their 
treaties  of  commerce  with  Carthage, 
129.  Men  enlisted  from  among  them 
serve  in  the  Punic  armies,  129.  They 
were  familiar  with  the  Greek  legends, 
133.  Calumniated  by  Theopompos, 
141.  Their  naval  power  broken  by 
Hiero,  1 28.  Are  surprisingly  peaocfbl 
towards  Rome  after  the  Gallic  cala- 
mity, iii.  274.  The  reason  of  it  was  tbe 
very  danger  of  the  Gauls,  275.  Take 
up  arms  too  late,  276.  Prepare  for 
war  as  early  as  the  year  436,  376. 
Fight  in  438  near  Sutrium  without 
deciding  anything,  278.  Are  defeat- 
ed near  Perusia  and  perhaps  also  on 
lake  Vodimo,  280,  284.  In  439  they 
obtained  a  truce,  285,  and  seem 
to  have  prolonged  it  from  year  to 
^ear,  286,  359.  Turned  the'invad- 
mg  Gauls  upon  Rome  by  money, 
288.  At  the  outbreak  of 'the  third 
Samnite  war  they  are  at  open  war 
with  Rome,  363.  The  triumph  of 
Fulvius  over  them  according  to  the 
Fasti  in  448  is  surprising,  36a  They 
take  part  in  the  battle  of  Sentinam, 
381.  In  the  year  452,  L.  PostnmiBS 
triumphs  over  them,  405.  In  the 
year  463  they  ally  themselves  with 
the  Gauls  against  Rome,  426.  In 
465,  Q.  Marcius  triumphs  over  tbem, 
430.  Peace  is  granted  to  them  by 
the  Romans  on  very  favourable  terms 
in  order  to  prevent  them  from  tAking 
part  in  the  war  with  Pyrrhns,  4SI. 
They  do  not  belong  to  the  Sodi 
I.«atini,  432. 

Euchir  and  Engrammus,  i.  357. 

Eugancans,  i.  167. 

Eutropius,  according  to  what  view  he 
calculates  the  time  from  the  destrae- 
tion  of  IVoy  to  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  i  27 1.  Is  very  inaccurate  in 
his  expressions,  iii.  401. 

Evander,  the  tradition  about  him  is 
Pehtfgian,  i.  86.  Latinns  in  another 
fonn,  89. 
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Exilinm  is  notliiog  bat  making  use  of 
the  mnnicipium,  ii.  63.  It  became, 
however  a  real  banishment  and 
ponishment  jast  before  Cicero's  con- 
sulshipf  11.  939.  Could  bo  chosen  as 
long  as  sentence  bad  not  been  past, 
64,  ft.  127. 

Exilium  justum,  ii.  129. 

£xul,  was  prevented  from  returning  as 
a  mnniceps  hy  being  nnder  a  ban, 
ii.  65.  The  return  of  esdles  a  great 
evil,  240.  Were  probably  recalled 
after  the  evacuation  of  tlie  city  by  the 
Gauls,  575. 

Kxulandi  jus,  ii.  n.  126. 

FABU,  of  Remus,  i.  222. 

Fabii,  traces  of  the  existence  of  then: 
family -commentaries,  ii.  8.  Heraclids, 
184.  Their  uninterrupted  consul- 
ships cannot  have  been  accidental, 
but  must  have  been  the  consequence 
of  a  compact  by  which  one  place  in 
the  office  was  secured  to  them,  175, 
178.  They  were  Sabines,  n.  381. 
Become  reconciled  to  the  plebs,  188. 
They  formed  a  settlement  on  the 
Cremeru:  it  was  not  merely  a  mili- 
tary post,  193.  Tradition  about  the 
preservation  of  only  one:  he  was  not 
a  boy — the  number  of  306  is  only 
to  be  understood  of  men  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  194.  Nut  all  patricians, 

1 94,  foil.  Day  of  their  leaving  Bome ; 
they  probably  lived  on  the  Quirinal, 

195.  Ovid  confounds  the  day  of  their 
departure  with  that  of  their  destruc- 
tion, n.  441.  The  Fabii  on  the 
Cremera,  200.  Their  defeat  on  the 
18th  of  Qttinctilis,  201.  Two  tra- 
ditions about  it,  201,  foU.  Sacriticed, 
202.  In  Diodoms  they  perish  in  a 
battle,  n.  457.  Three  sons  of  M.  Am- 
busttts  according  to  tradition  sent  to 
the  Gauls  before  Clusium,  531,  foil. 

Fabius,  who  fought  as  ambassador 
bef«Te  Clusium,  was  not  a  consular 
tribune  himself  but  the  son  of  one, 
ii,536. 

CsMo  Fabius,  as  questor,  impeacht  Sp. 
Cassius.  ii.  168.  His  second  consul- 
ship not  confirmed  bv  the  centuries, 
188.  Deserted  by  his  army,  196. 
His  third  consulship  bestowed  by  the 
centuries,  189.  He  demands  the 
execution  of  the  Agrarian  law  in 
vain,  192  At  difference  with  the 
Oligarchs  he  marches  to  the  Cre- 
mera, 193,  195. 


C.  Fabius,  master  of  the  knights  in  the 
year  434,  in  the  place  of  Q.  Aulins 
who  was  slain,  iii.  230. 
C.  Fabius  Pictor,  paints  the  temple  of 

Salus  for  Junius  Bubulcus,  iii,  356. 
M.  Fabius,  his  second  consulship,  ii  1€6. 
Resigns  in  order  not  to  hold  any  ille- 
gal election,  189.    Campaign  against 
the  Veientines,  197.    Bloody  victoiy 
without  a  triumph,  198. 
M.  Fabius  Ambustus,  father-in-law  of 
L.  Licinins  Stolo,  iiL  2.      Is  to  be 
distinguisht  from  the  interrex  of  the 
same  name  in  394,  n.  85. 
Num.  Fabius,  son  of  the  painter,  em- 
bassador  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
iii  n.  999. 
Q.  Fabius  Pictor,  wrote  for  the  Greeks; 
the  accusation  of  his  partiality  to  the 
Romans  is  unfair,  ii.  8.      His  con- 
ception of  the  constitution  was  ab- 
solutely correct,  12.     Diodoms  has 
taken  his  Roman  hirtory  from  him, 
n.  367.      His  era  of  the  foundation 
of  liome,  i.  268.     Placed  the  taking 
of  Rome  in  OL  99, 3,  ii.  562.    Count- 
ed the  year  of  the  first  plebeian  con- 
sulship as  the  eighteenth  from  the 
taking  of  the  dty,  562,  foil. 
Q.  Fabius,    his    victorious    campaign 
against  the  Volscians,  ii.  176.    &- 
stows  the  spoils  of  it  upon  the  curies, 
177.    Second  consulship,  186.    Falls 
in  the  battle  against  the  Veientines, 
191,  193. 
Q.  Fabius  Maximus  RuUianns,  was  ex- 
empted from  the  law  concerning  the 
successicm  of  cumle  offices,  iii.  69, 
Magiiiter  equitum  in  the  dictatorship 
of  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  192.      Con- 
quers   near   Imbrivium  in    the    ab- 
sence of  the  dictator,  and  against  his 
command,  193.    Flees  to  Rome  to 
escape  the  vengeance  of  Papirius,  194. 
Consul  in  the  year  426,  200.      His 
triumph  is  doubtful,  a.  350.     In  427 
he  conducts  a  biilUant  camp«ign  with 
the  Apulian  nrmy,  201.    Dictator  in 
the  year  433,  227,  foil.      Saves  his 
son-in-law  A.  Atilius  from  the  charge 
of  treachery  at  Sora,  228.    He  is  de- 
feated near  Lautnlie,  228,  foil.     In 
the  year  435  a  dictatorship  is  incor- 
rectly attributed  to  him,  237.     He  is 
victorious  in  the  Etruscan  war  in  the 
year    438,  246.      He    appoints    his 
enemy  Papirius  dictator  after  a  vehe- 
ment opposition,  247.     In  439  he  is 
victorious  over   the    Samnites,  250, 
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foil.  Conqners  the  Hernicans  near 
AllifA  in  440,  252.  Defeats  the 
Etruscans  near  Satrium  in  439,  278; 
yet  not  as  decisively  as  Livy  relates, 

280.  He  marches  through  the  Ci- 
minian  forest,  280,  in  order  to  draw 
the  Etruscan  army  from  Sutrium  by 
a  diversion,  281.  He  sends  his  bro- 
ther to  Umbria  to  conclude  treaties, 

281.  Contrary  to  the  command  of 
the  senate  he  penetrates  into  Etruria 
and  ravages  the  country,  282.  Beats 
the  Etruscans  near  Perusia,  283. 
According  to  Livy  on  lake  Vadimo 
also,  284,  folL  Celebrates  a  brilliant 
triumph,  and  is  elected  consul  again 
in  the  year  439  contrary  to  the  rule, 
285.  Was  certainly  opposed  to  the 
factious  spirit  of  Appius  the  Blind, 
303.  Censor  with  P.  Decius  in  443, 
320,  and  derived  the  surname  of 
Maxim  as  from  the  important  con- 
sequences of  this  censorship,  321,  348. 
Probably  the  author  of  the  new  con- 
stitution of  the  centuries,  345.  He 
found  a  favourable  time  for  his  re- 
form, 348.  In  the  year  449  he  is 
again  consul,  the  law  being  probably 
set  aside,  365.  He  conquers  on  the 
Tifernus,  365,  folL  His  maxim  was 
to  save  the  reserve  till  the  last,  365, 
382.  In  450  he  stands  as  proconsul 
in  Lucania,  376.  In  the  threatening 
danger  of  the  year  451  he  is  again 
elected  consul  with  P.  Decius,  373, 
foil.  His  dispute  with  him  before 
the  battle  of  Sentinum  is  probably  an 
idle  invention,  375,  folL  Wise  plan 
of  his  campaign,  380,  folL  Qains 
the  great  victory  near  Sentinum,  384, 
foil.  Leads  the  army  back  across  the 
Appennines,  387.  Triumphs  in  Sep- 
tember 451  over  the  four  nations, 
the  Samnites,  Etruscans,  Ganla,  and 
Umbrians,  387,  nn.  643,  648.  Being 
sent  to  assist  his  son  in  the  year  454 
he  gains  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
Samnites,  398,  foil.  He  dies  soon 
after,  and  the  people  voluntarily  con- 
tribnte  towards  his  funeral,  401,  558. 

Q.  Fabius  Gurges,  son  of  Q.  Fabins 
Maximus  Rullianus,  consul  in  454, 
is  disgracefully  defeated,  iiL  397. 
Deprived  of  his  command,  398.  Is 
supported  and  saved  by  his  father, 
398,  foil  In  455  he  is  proconsul 
against  the  Pentrians,  400.  Yielded 
to  the  arrogance  of  L.  Postumius, 
400.     He  falls  in  481  in  the  assault 


upon  Volsinii,  546.  In  473  Prinoeps 
Senatns  and  embassador  to  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  548.  Applies  the  giflts 
for  the  buri«il  of  his  fiftther  to  a  feast 
for  the  people,  558. 

Fabrateria,  seeks  the  protection  of  the 
Romans  against  the  Sanmites  in  420^ 
iiL  174. 

C.  Fabricins,  made  prisoner  daring  an 
embassy,  perhaps  to  Apulia,  iiL  436, 
folL  Disieats  the  Lncanians  and 
Bruttians  while  he  relieves  Thniii, 
437,  folL  Gains  rich  booty,  43d. 
Triumphs,  440,  a.  759.  Embassador 
to  Pyrrhus,  500,  502.  According  to 
some  annals  he  was  wounded  in  the 
battle  of  Asculum.  504.  Consul  in  the 
year  468,  508.  Subdues  the  revolted 
Italicans,  and  celebrates  a  triumph, 
513.  C/ensor  in  471,  556.  The  his- 
tory of  the  contentedness  of  Cnrins  is 
transferred  in  Gellias  to  him,  a.  1023. 
Is  buried  within  the  pomcarinni,  558. 

Faclio  forentig.    See  iyopoMS  5xA«f. 

Faemus,  Gabriel,  is  compensated  by  the 
friendship  of  Michael  Angelo  for  the 
hatred  of  the  pupils  of  PantagaUms, 
iii.  n.  561.  Ho  is  probably  the  au- 
thor of  the  correct  view  oonoeming 
the  change  of  the  centuries,  334. 

Faosulfls,  probably  a  soverain  city,  L 121. 
Its  theatre  is  not  an  amprntbeatie, 
iiL  111,11.531. 

Fagutal,  suppositions  about  its  situa- 
tion, i.  390. 

Falemian  district,  an  old  poasessloD  of 
Capua,  and  especially  of  its  knights, 
iiL  112.  Assigned  to  the  plebeians 
after  the  Latin  war  and  seemed  by 
the  capture  of  Cales,  173^ 

Faliscans,  were  .^Iquians,  i.  72.  Allies 
of  the  Fidenates,  iL  456.  Defeated 
by  Camillus: — peace  with  them,  491. 
FabuloriS  account  of  the  treachNBrons 
schoolmaster — their  voluntary  deditio 
incredible,  492,  Are  at  war  with 
Rome  in  the  year  393,  iii.  84.  Are 
not  a  Chalcidian  colony,  179.  Do  noc 
take  part  in  the  Etruscan  war,  276. 
In  453  they  revolt  against  Rome,  405. 
After  having  in  vain  purchased  a 
truce  they  are  subdued  in  455,  406. 

Families,  some  of  them  belieycd  that 
they  had  a  different  descent  firom  the 
rest  of  their  gentiles,  i.  315.  Ple- 
beian ones  arose  in  patrician  bonaes 
from  marriages  without  connnhhun, 
(independent  of  the  trantiHo  ad pk- 
bem,)  322. 
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Family-records  did  not  go  back  further 
than  the  beginning  of  the  republic, 
L253. 

Famine  at  Rome,  ii.  236,  243.  In  the 
year  315  and  its  consequences,  418, 
foil.  During  the  last  Samnite  war, 
iii.  407. 

Fasces,  are  said  to  haye  been  first  the 
insignia  of  the  senior  consul,  i.  499, 
who  however  must  have  been  the 
consul  migor,  a.  1143. 

Fasti,  at  the  commencement  of  the  re- 
public very  uncertain,  i  264,  foil. 
Difficulty  in  making  them  agree  with 
the  era,  265,  foil.  Means  for  doing 
it,  266.  The  hope  of  restoring  them 
by  a  happy  discoveiy  not  to  be  g^ren 
up,  iit  a.  930. 

Fasti  dies,  difficulty  in  knowing  them, 
iii.  314. 

Fasti  triumphales.  See  Triumphal  Fasti. 

Fatalea  Liotu  were  in  the  keeping  of  the 
duumvirs,  besides  the  Sibylline  books, 
L  507.  Existed  in  all  Greek  towns, 
508. 

Favtssa,  the  ancient,  quarries  in  the 
Capitoline  Ull,  iii  n.  524. 

Felsina,l  118. 

Ferentina,  spring  of,  place  of  meeting 
for  the  Latins,  ii.  34. 

Ferentinum,  retaken  from  the  Vols- 
dans,  ii.  465.  Faithful  to  the  Bo« 
mans,  iii.  254. 

Ferentinum  in  Samoium,  taken  in  450, 
iii.  368. 

Feretrum,  a  town  in  the  country  of  the 
Marsians  (uncertain),  iii.  389. 

Fertility  of  Latiimi,  iii.  a.  14. 

Fescennine  verees,  are  Faliscan,  not 
Etruscan,  i.  136. 

Festive  games,  the  great  ones  are  in- 
creast  by  one  day  for  the  commonalty 
after  the  Licinian  law,  iii.  35.  Were 
solemnised  down  to  the  first  Punic 
war  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  35. 

Festivals,  great  ones,  the  number  of 
their  days  corresponds  to  the  number 
of  the  parts  of  the  nation,  il  35. 

Festns,  emended:  8.T.  /Zonui,  i.  n.  597. 
Ttuieum  vicvm,  a.  925.  Ifimtc^tiim, 
iL  a.  118.  PoBMestkmet,  a.  300.  7Vt- 
buionm,  a.  1322.  After  nooalia  ager, 
navem  advertarii  supplied,  a.  265. 
Completed,  iii  60.  a.  109. 

Fetiales,  were  twenty  in  number,  one 
from  each  cury  of  the  first  two  tribes, 
i.  303.  Their  terms  of  thirty  and 
three  days,  ii  239.  Infamous  prayer 
of  on^  before  the  second  Samnite  war, 

YOL.  III. 


iii  183.  Degeneniey  of  the  institur- 
tion  of  the  Fetiales,  183,  foli  Fe- 
tiales warned  by  the  Samnites  not  to 
enter  any  of  their  assemblies,  361, 

Ficoroni,  librarian  of  the  Barberini 
library,  saw  the  ancient  Senatus- 
sultum  concerning  Tibur  aiter  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
iii  a.  466. 

FidensB,  Tyrrhenian,  not  Etruscan,  ii  a. 
998.  Its  history:  a  Boman  colony, 
455.  Expels  the  colonists ;  taken 
by  A.  Servilius,  456.  Fresh  revolt, 
the  colonists  slain,  the  embassadors 
arrested,  457,  and  killed  by  order  of 
Tolnmnius:  Fidense  destroyed,  457. 

Fiducia,  a  pledging  fictitious  sale  of 
Quiritarian  property,  iii  157. 

Fiesole,  theatre  at,  i  130, 135. 

Finances,  their  administration  at  Rome 
occasioned  an  immense  deal  of  writ- 
ing, iii  299. 

Fines,  difference  when  infficted  upon 
patricians  and  plebcdans,  ii  284. 

Finnum,  in  the  country  of  the  Pioen- 
tians,  was  establisht  as  a  colony  in 
the  year  483,  iii  545. 

Flaccus,  his  Etruscan  history,  i  12. 

M  Flaoeus,  tribune,  opposes  the  reso- 
lution of  the  senate  concerning  the 
Bheg^nian  legion,  iii  541. 

Flamines,  two  of  them  belong  to  the 
first  two  tribes,  i  303. 

Flaminian  Circus,  its  site;  the  plebs 
assembled  there,  ii  360.  The  plebeian 
games  were  undoubtedly  held  there,86. 

Cn.  Flavins,  tribune,  proposes  the  de- 
struction of  the  Tusculans,  iii  199. 

Cn.  Flavins,  alreedman  and  scribe,  one 
of  the  most  distingnisht  men  of  his 
time,  iii  299,  foli  Is  the  first  who 
sets  up  a  law-calendar  concerning  the 
dies  fasti,  315.  Is  also  the  author  of 
the  legit  actiones,  in  which  the  legal 
forms  were  accurately  described,  316 
He  was  supported  in  this  task  by 
Appius  Claudius,  316.  Elected  cumle 
edile,  316,  foil.  Perhaps  also  tri- 
bune.  317.  He  himself  probably 
cured  the  discord  between  the  higher 
and  lower  orders  by  his  withdrawal, 
318,  just  as  he  repaid  patrician 
haughtiness,  818,  foil. 

Fleet,  Its  first  fonnation  among  the  Bo- 
mans,  iii.  241. 

Florence,  veiy  ancient  chronicle  of  it, 
i.  43,  foli  il  a.  9.  A  colony  of  Sylln, 
not  FsBSulsB,  i  135.     Division  into 

,     guilds  and  banners^ii.  317,  Coll«  • 
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Forg«d  names  of  anttOfB»  iL  n.  1S45. 

iPoiged  Tiolories,  after  defeats  which 
oonld  not  be  got  rid  of,  in  the  annalB, 
are  Teiy  comKion,  ii  249.  Instaaoes, 
n.  567.  Eren  triumphs,  2M,  255, 
n.  616. 

Fonnue,  a  Greek  settlement,  though 
afterwards  Oscan,  iii.  179.  After 
tiie  Latin  war  in  mnnicipiom  with 
Rome,  144. 

FcBderati,  are  one  part  of  the  Soeii, 
iii  526. 

Foedos  aqnnm,  neeessaiily  establishes 
IsopoUty,  ii.  n.  149. 

Forchia  di  Arpaia,  nndoabtedlj  the 
plaoe  of  the  FdicuUb  Candintt,  iii. 
214. 

Formula,  with  which  P.  Deeias  devoted 
himself  to  death,  iiL  186,  n.  450. 

Fortifications  of  the  Italian  towns, 
iii  894. 

Fortnna,  the  meaning  of  it,  i  506. 

Fortnna  mnliebris,  the  foondation  of 
her  temple  has  been  connected  with 
the  tradition  of  Coriolanus,  ii  101. 
Such  a  connexion  cannot  have  existed 
at  all,  101.  ibli.  Hie  nature  of  this 
dei^,  101,  Ibli 

Foram  Appii,  nndoabtedlj  fonnded  hy 
Appins  Claadios,  iii.  305. 

Fomm  Bomannm,  is  adorned  with  the 
shields  of  the  Samnites  who  were 
dain,  iii  249. 

11  Foslins,  magister  eqaitom  in  the 
year  481,  iii  292. 

Fossa  ClnUia,  commencement  of  the 
Marrana,  i  205.  The  name  has 
giTen  occasion  for  the  statement  that 
Clnllins  had  died  there  in  the  camp, 
n.  870.  Intersects  the  Latin  road, 
Hre  mUer  from  the  Porta  Capena, 
ii  287,  foli  a.  537. 

Fossa  Qniritimn,  is  the  Marrana,  i  858. 

Fox,  probably  only  pretended  that  he 
had  dlsoorered  an  attempt  npon  the 
life  of  Napoleon,  iii  a.  891. 

IVanchise,  without  a  Tote,  signifies  both 
dependent  sympolity  and  isopolitan 
rights,  ii.  66.  Conditions  of  fhU 
franchise,  two  free  ancestors,  aerical- 
tnral  occupation,  and  not  earrymg  on 
anjr  trade  or  handicraft,  iii  295,  f<di 
Wise  system  of  its  extension  in  die 
fifth  century,  822,  kXL 

Fratemities,  religions,  doable,  belonging 
to  the  first  two  tribes,  i  303. 

IVeedmen,  aooordinff  to  the  ancient  law, 
certainly  belonffed  to  the  sens,  ii  820, 
n.  438*    Why  Cicero  ezdades  them, 


i  a.  820.  Thsy  were  aulj 
before  the  oensonhip  of  Appiiis  die 
Blind,  594.  Were  of  old  also  the 
sons  of  freed  men,  iii  296.  Are  eon* 
tained  among  the  erariana,  297.  Are 
receiTcd  as  a  body  by  Appioa  dan- 
dios  into  the  plebs,3U0.  Are  con- 
fined by  Fabios  and  Decins  to  the 
four  citjr  tribes,  820,  loli  826,  folL 

IVeedom,  is  best  secured  by  Tariely  in 
the  popular  part  of  a  state,  iii  381. 

FregeUa,  formeriy  a  Volscian  town, 
conquered  Ijy  the  flamnites,  iii  174. 
Then  occupied  by  the  Bomans  widi 
a  colony  in  423,  177.  One  of  die 
occasions  of  the  second  fj^^^nt^  war, 
182,  foli  After  the  calMnity  of  Can- 
dium  it  fidls  into  the  hands  of  the 
Samnites,  223.  After  its  deatniecion 
by  the  Samnites  it  was  reooiMiaeied 
b^  the  Romans,  285,  ioSL 

Freinsheim,  an  example  of  his  raslinf, 
iii  a.  847.  A  happy  eonjectoveof  faia, 
a.  881. 

lYentanians,  (not  FerentaniaasX  are 
compelled  to  snnenderto  the  Bomaa^ 
iii  225.  In  443  they  oondndea  peace 
with  Bome,  251,  and  an  *iyi^«^  fcr 
protecdon,  263,  foli  a.  464.  Sepa- 
rate Samiiinm  from  the  Upper  Sea, 
267. 

FresUia,  a  town  of  the  lfM«a^i»f,  eon- 
quereid  by  the  Bomans,  iii  267. 

Frontinus,  author  of  the  fragiuenl,  Jh 
Qmlrovenns,  ascribed  to  Aggcnas, 
ii  a.  805,  n.  621,  a.  4.  Gires  evideDce 
of  the  skiUni  manner  in  wldch  Cn. 
Fulvius  conducted  the  war,  iii  361. 
Emended  (i.  8. 3),  iii  a.640L(i.4. 11 
a.  776  (r7.  1. 24),  a.  870. 

Fnictus,  the  profit  of  the  prc^sieiar, 
when  the  property  is  in  the  ose  of 
another  persons— it  is  an  eiimeuas 
opinion  that  it  Is  synonynioQS  widb 
Miua  /ruetut,  ii  188.  Thai  of  the 
Roman  Bepoblic^  from  the  nycr  ^a^ 
licat,  was  sold  for  the  puxpoae  of 
ooUeeting  it— in  most  cases  lor  ■»>- 
ney— bitt  sometimes  for  a  certaia 
quantity  of  its  produce,  189.  Wm 
sold  bv  mandpataon  for  a  lnnliiim. 
140.  under  the  empenvB  it  is  said 
to  have  been  also  sold  for  lOO  y«an, 
a.  289. 

IVusino,  punisht  for  its  rebellion,  with 
the  loss  of  a  third  of  its  temioiy, 
iii  261. 

Gn.  FnlTia%  a  Tosenlan,  obtains  the 
oansnlship  at  Bomsb  and  qnaila  the 
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revolt  of  the  Latins,  iii.  199.     Bib 
triamph  disputed,  m.  850. 

li.  Fnlviiis,  consul  in  443.  Trinmpht, 
according  to  the  Fasti,  over  the  Sam- 
nites,  iii.  258. 

M.  FoIyIus,  consul  in  482,  takes  Vol- 
sinii,  according  to  some  authorities, 
iii.  546.  Carries  the  decree  of  the 
people  in  favour  of  the  alliance  with 
the  Msmertiues,  iiL  563, 

8er.  Fulvius,  pretor  in  492,  iii.  591* 
Gains  a  hriUiant  naval  victory,  591, 
foil 

Fundi,  enters  into  the  relation  of  a  mu- 
nicipium  with  Rome  after  the  Latin 
war,  iii.  144.  Revolts  with  the  PH- 
vemataos  in  the  year  420, 174.  Sur- 
renders to  the  Bomans  at  discretion, 
175.    Severely  puniaht,  175. 

Fundui^  of  L.  Attius,  had  preserved  its 
name  (at  least  down  to  the  time  of 
Suetonius),  the  names  of  two  fundi  of 
A.  QuintiUus  still  exist,  ii.  633,  a. 
637.  An  assigned  one  formed  an  en- 
tire farm,  632,  which,  however,  could 
be  divided  according  to  the  duodeci- 
mal scale,  633, 

Funeral  expenses,  defrayed  hy  contribu- 
tions from  both  orders  for  FubUcola 
and  Agr.  Menenius,  L  559,  ii.  297. 

Funeral  orations,  not  originally  ficti- 
tioius  ii,  4,  foil  Before  the  Gallic 
perioid  they  are  of  historical  value,  5. 

Furia  I^  was  probably  past  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  to 
prevent  the  division  of  property  by 
wUl,  iii.  354,  foil. 

L.  Furius,  Medullinus,  his  rashness,  ii. 
589. 

L.  Furius,  tribune  of  the  people,  com- 
pels Appius  Claudius  to  lay  down  the 
censorship,  iii  304. 

L.  Furius,  author  of  the  Zer  Fwria  d» 
TeHamentis^  perhaps  the  same  who 
wrote  laws  for  the  eonoeiUua  at  Capua, 
iii.  354. 

L.  Furius  Camillus,  first  pretor,  iii 
30,  appoints  himself  consul,  50.  Ue 
concludes  the  Gkdlic  war  in  the  year 
400,  79.  Was  known  to  Aristode, 
80,  a.  148.  Conquers  the  Latins  in 
412,140.  A  statue  is  erected  to  him, 
145.  He  is  taken  ill  during  his  con- 
sulship in  424,  192. 

M.  Furius  Camillus,  appointed  dictator 
against  Veil,  ii  474.  Defeats  the 
Capenates  and  Faliscans  near  Ke- 
pete,  474,  foli  Poetical  tradition 
about  him  and  about  Yeii,  475*  foil. 


His  prayer  at  the  sight  of  the  con- 
quest— ^believes  that  he  has  propitiated 
Nemesis  —  his  triumph,  480.  Exa- 
mination of  this  poetical  tradition, 
480,  foli  He  is  universally  hated: 
accused,  probably  fipiilty,  501.  Not 
defended  by  his  own  order:  on  the 
contraiy  the  sentence  of  the  tribes 
against  him  probably  confirmed,  602, 
fui  I>ifierent  statements  about  the 
fine  infiicted  upon  him,  a.  1107. 
Tradition  about  him.  The  ficti- 
tious recovery  of  Bome,  550,  foU. 
Early  contradicted  by  learned  Firench 
writers,  and  decisively  by  Beaufort. 
551.  Different  forms  of  it,  552. 
Was  perhaps  only  recalled  with  the 
other  exiles,  575.  Was  the  soul  of 
the  republio  after  the  Gallic  time, 
680.  Poetical  tradition  about  his 
victoiy  over  the  Volscians,  584,  foil 
His  seven^  militaiy  tribunate, — in 
this  he  averts  a  defeat,  589.  Dicta- 
tor a  fourth  time  in  the  affair  with 
Manlins,  613-  Tradition  about  him 
transferred  to  his  rival,  a.  1345. 
Made  dictator  agunst  the  Lidnian 
laws,  iii  25.  Frightened  by  the 
threats  c^  the  tribunes  he  lays  down 
his  office,  25.  Other  representation 
of  the  afiair  in  the  Fasti,  26.  Once 
more  called  to  the  dictatorship,  29. 
Contributes  towards  a  recondlution, 
80. 

P.  Furius,  is  massacred,  together  with 
fifty  centuries,  ii  250,  foli 

Sp.  Furiusi,  his  unfortunate  campaign, 
ii250. 

GABn,  gained  by  Sextos  Tarquinius, 
by  a  stratagem,  i  491.  Favorable 
treaty  with  Bome: — the  document 
was  peserved — ^is  irrecondleable  with 
the  legend,  512.  Was  not  a  part  of 
the  Latin  state  at  the  time  of  Tar- 
quinius, ii  22  foil.  Its  greatness 
in  early  days  is  no  fable,  261,  491. 
Even  before  the  war  of  P.  Dedus 
it  had  become  insignificant,  262. 

Gabinian  costume,  on  solemn  occasions^ 
iii  353. 

Gael,  Poaidonius  calls  them  Celts,  and 
the  Belgians  Galatians,  ii  523. 

Gaia  Cecilia,  wife  of  the  first  Tarquin, 
i.  363,  foil.  Her  statue,  a.  895. 
378. 

Gaius  (lY.  27),  emended,  i.  a.  1073. 
Bestored  (i.  96),  ii.  a.  163.  £x« 
plained  and  emended,  iii  a.  716. 
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GaUdADB,  BelgiAiu,  ii.  523,  and  those 
Celts  who  had  penetrated  into  eastern 
Europe,  because  the  Cimbrians  pre- 
Tailed  among  them: — ^their  settle- 
ments as  far  as  the  Maeotis;  their 
return  to  the  west  as  Cimbrians,  ii 
524. 

Qaratoni,  librarian  of  the  Barberini 
libranr,  no  longer  knew  the  senatos- 
oonsnltnm  about  Tibnr,  iii.  a.  466. 

Gates  of  Rome,  some  of  them  at  the 
foot  of  steep  decliyities,  iii.  n.  527. 

Gauls,    below    the    Hercynian    forest, 
ii.  525.    Gauls  and  Belgians  not  dif- 
ferent in  manners  and  Uiws— estates 
and  constitution,  526.    Druids— ca- 
Taliy,  527.    Terrour  which  preceded 
their  invasions;  their  arms;  cruelty, 
savage  life,  529.     Gold  omamentiB, 
dress  and  gluttonv,  529.     Whether 
thej  had  light  or  black  hair,  n.  1169. 
Their  exp^don  against  Bome,  poe- 
tical tradition   about  it,    531,   fbU. 
540,  fblL     Historical  account  of  it 
restored,  534,  foU.     In   the  Gallic 
calamity  most  of  the  Roman  citizens 
peiisht,    571.    The    Gallic  war,    in 
which  Camillus  is  said  to  have  gained 
a  victory  near  the  mountain  of  iJbano, 
is  entirely  fabulous;   belongs  to  the 
lay  of  Camillus,  594.     Conclude  a 
peace  with  Bome  in  the  year  418, 
iiL  171,  probably  for  presents  which 
they  received,  if  not  for  tribute,  171. 
Threaten  Etiiiria  and  make  war  upon 
it,  274.    The  Gauls  in  the  Cisalpine 
districts    become    unwarlike,    275. 
New  swarms  are  turned  from  Etniria 
against  Bome,    287,  folL     Bavage 
the   Boman   territory,   and  destroy 
each  other,  288.    Are  taken  into  pay 
by  the  Etruscans,  370.    Their  threat- 
ening approach  in  the  year  451,  374. 
Their  rude  mode  of  fighting  in  the 
battle  near  Scntinum,  384.    Are  cut 
down  in  masses,  385.      The  num- 
ber of  their  army  corrected,  385,  a. 
647.    They  ally  themselves  in  463 
with  the  Etruscans  against   Bome, 
426.    Their  devastating  invasion  of 
Macedonia,  507.    The  Gauls  in  the 
Carthaginian  army  are  got  rid  of  by  a 
stratagem,  574.  The  Gallic  invasions 
of  It^y  were  not  directed  against 
Bome  in  particular,  74.    They  are 
differently  reported  by  Polybius  and 
Livy,  75,  folL    Gallic  tumult  in  421 

'    may   be  explained  notwithstanding 
the  peace,  171,  folL 


Gaums,  Mount,  near  Coma;   place  of 
a  battle  with  the  Samnites,  iii  119, 
ft.  224. 
Gegania,  wife  of  king  Servius,   i    ■. 

899. 
G^ius,  only  an  annalist  of  thia  name, 
his  prenomen  waa  Cnseos;  Sextos  is 
an  invention,  ii  n.  1 1. 
A.  Gellins,  his  chapter  upon  mnnicipia 
(xvi.   13),  is  quite  senseless,  ii  ■. 
121.  The  conclusion  of  v.  4,  is  want- 
ing, ft.  1243.    In  XI.  I,  the  reaiUng  of 
the  manuscripts  restmd,  ■.  694. — 
zui.  15,  emended,  n.  804. — sir.  7, 
emended,  iii  n.  75. 
GcdUuB   Egnatins,  leads   the  Samntte 
army  in  the  third  war  into  Eonria, 
iii  369,  fbU.    Falls  in  the  battle  of 
Sentinum,  384. 
Gellina  Statins,  Samnite  imperator  m 

442,  taken  prisoner,  iii  258. 
Gelo,  did  not  yet  reign  in  Syracuse  at 
the  time  in  which  the  affiur  of  Cotio- 
lanus  is  placed,  ii  97.    Ghzonology 
of  his  reign,  a.  201. 
Gkmerals,    Boman,    disttngoish    them- 
selves for  the  moet  part  in  die  first 
Punic  war ;  those  df  the  Carthagi- 
nians before  Hamilcar  Barca  are  al- 
most all  insignificant,  iii  574b 
Greneration,    false   reckoning  of  three 

generations  to  a  century,  iii  178. 
Generosity,  rewarded  at  Bome  aa  at 

Athens,  iii  n.  506. 
Genitive  caU  from  caUt,  i  ».  92S. 
Fffri^ai  at  Athens,  i  311,  a.  795,  of  the 
same  house  belong  to  entirely  diffe- 
rent demes,  312. 
Genoa,  reform  of  the  houses  then  1^ 

Doria,  i  820. 
GtHB,  instead  of  tribus,  i  a.  757.     Gtut 
and  genus  are  used,  the  one  for  the 
other,  315,  n.  807.     GeaCit  pa^icm 
vir  instead  of /Nilrtctiif,  n.  82  L 
Gentes  at  Bome,  their  number  most 
have  been  a  certain  and  timitad  one, 
namely,  300:  hence  the  tribes  of  the 
houses  were  also  centnriea,  i.    318, 
folL    Gentes   minores   were  always 
inferiour  in  some  points,  iii  350.  See 
Houses. 
Gentiles  and  Clients,  their  anawcr  to 
Camillus;  obligation  to  pay  hia  fine 
ii  502. 
GentUicia  sacra,  their  trouUcaome  na- 
ture;   attempts  to  get  rid  of  thesa, 
without  giving  up   the   advantages 
of  the  gentilitat^  i  916. 
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Qentilitaa,  Cicero's  definition  of  it 
proves  that  he  did  not  think  of  a 
common  origin,  since  he  does  not  men- 
tion it,  i.  314.  At  an  earlier  period 
it  would  have  been  stated  in  plainer 
terms,  n.  804.  Excludes  the  freed 
clients,  315.  Why  ? — and  with  injus- 
tice, R.  820.  Advantages  of  it: — suc- 
cession to  property.  316.  Extraordi- 
nary burthens  lightened  by  the  gen- 
tiles bearing  their  share,  317.  Still 
existing  in  uie  Hannibalian  war,  317. 
Equal  rights  of  the  houses  in  Dit- 
marsh—compuigation,  317,  foil. 

G.  Genncius,  couiral  in  the  year  476, 
chastises  the  revolted  legion,  in  Bhe- 
gium,  iii.  641,  n.  979. 

Cn.  Grenucius,  tribune,  accuses  the  con* 
sulars  of  280,  for  not  executing  the 
agrarian  law,  ii.  206.  Is  assassinated, 
209. 

Xi.  Genucius,  plebeian  consul  in  the  year 
388  falls  against  the  Hemicans,  iii 
46,  81.  Irie  same  is  perhaps  the 
author  of  the  beneficial  l^islation  of 
the  year  406,  72. 

Gergithes,  a  Teucrian  city  on  mount 
Ida,  i.  183. 

Germanic  nations,  extended  as  far  as 
the  Swiss  Alps  even  before  the  Gallic 
migration,  ii.  525. 

Giants  of  the  Italian  mjrthology,  hide 
themselves  under  the  earth,  i.  173. 
In  the  popular  legends  of  the  Bomans 
as  in  those  of  other  nations,  iii.  76, 
foil.  M.  141.  Gigantic  youth  (Mtars) 
assists  the  Romans  against  the  Ln- 
canians  and  Bruttians,  437. 

Gladiators,  were  first  customaiy  at  Ca- 
pua, iii.  110.  The  Sanmite  armour 
was  transferred  to  them,  248,  foil. 

Glareanus,  his  independent  judgment 
in  history,  i.  Pref.  v. 

Glaucias,  lung  of  the  Taolantians,  saves 
and  protects  Pyrrhus  in  his  child- 
hood, iii  457. 

TXmaam,  languages,  i  n.  443. 

Glosses  to  Juvenal,  manuscript  in  the 
St.  Mark's  library,  ii  n.  916. 

Goethe,  compared  with  Valerius  Corvns 
on  account  of  his  early  and  long  en- 
joyment of  life,  iii  n.  235. 

Gold,  2000  pounds  which  were  walled 
up  in  the  capitol ;  opinions  thereon, 
ii  553. 

Gold  and  silver  vessels  at  Rome,  sjrmp- 
toms  of  the  increase  of  weiUth,  ni. 
414. 

Golden  crown,  of  one  pound  in  weight, 


one  day's  pay  for  a  legion,  ii  n.  612. 
The  one  which  T.  Quinctins  dedi- 
cated weighed  probably  3^  pounds, 
n.  1296. 

C.  Gracchus  was  the  first  who  turned 
his  back  to  the  comitium  in  addressing 
the  people  in  the  forum,  i  426.  Is 
said  bv  the  Pseudo-Sallnst  to  have 
promulgated  a  law  to  draw  by  lot  the 
centuries  firom  the  five  classes,  iii 
342,  foil.  In  what  manner  tills  is 
perhaps  to  be  understood,  344. 

Graecostasis,  ii  n.  116. 

Graii,  the  original  Latin  name  for  the 
Greeks,  i  n.  162. 

TpoiKoi,  seems  to  have  been  the  name 
given  to  the  Hellenes  by  thePelas- 
gians,  i  n.  162. 

Grass,  crown  of,  g^ven  to  those  who 
rescue  an  army  from  the  hand  of  an 
enemy,  or  from  a  siege,  iii  123. 

Great  Britain,  the  prop^ressive  develop- 
ment of  its  constitution,  iii  537. 

Greece,  Rome  was  not  unknown  tbere 
even  before  the  Gallic  time,  ii  556. 
Why  the  mention  of  the  capture  was 
regarded  as  the  earliest  piece  of  in- 
formation about  Rome,  556,  foU. 
About  Oi  108  in  a  state  of  violent 
commotion,  iii  86. 

Greek  Colonies,  their  natinre,  i  159, 
foil.  Their  fate  in  Italy,  161.  Those 
in  Italy  of  the  Trojan  time  are  fabu- 
lous, 155.  Settlements  in  CEnotria 
and  Sicily  later  than  the  pretended 
foundation  of  Rome,  iii.  178,  foli 

Greek  language,  was  easily  adopted  by 
foreign  nations,  i  61.  Greek  element 
in  the  Latin  language  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  real  Greek,  55. 

Greek  Literature,  flourished  before  the 
Marsian  war  more  among  the  Latins 
than  at  Rome,  i  9.  At  Ferentinum, 
n.  5.  Was  widely  spread  in  Italy 
and  at  an  earlier  time  than  is  usually 
believed,  iii  310,  folL 

Greek  Towns,  in  deep  decay  in  the 
fifth  centary,  iii  160.  Those  of  Sicily 
are  frightfully  ravaged  in  ih»  first 
Punic  war,  582. 

Greek  worship  introduced  at  Rome 
according  to  the  command  of  the 
Delphic  oracle,  iii.  309. 

Greeks,  some  unknown  ones,  pro- 
bably the  Phocians  of  Phalsecus,  nght 
against  the  Romans  under  the  com- 
mand of  Archidamus,  iii  85,  foU.  Bad 
character  of  the  later  Greeks,  162, 
foil.    They  endeavour  to  render  their 
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country  yenerable  to  the  Bomans, 
310.  Are  always  regarded  by  the 
Romans  as  essentially  forein  to  them, 
the  Greeks  of  Italy  no  less  so,  528. 
Are  levied  by  them  only  to  serve  in 
the  navy,  528.  Their  name  is  after- 
wards contemptible  to  the  Bomans, 
590. 

Gnilds,  nine  old  ones  of  the  artisans,  L 
595,  iii.  298.  Ko  Qoirite  is  found 
in  any  of  them,  n,  508.  Attended 
the  meetings  in  the  town  honse,  before 
they  obtained  seats  in  the  conndl,  IL 
386. 

Gymnetes,  bondmen  of  the  Argives,  ob- 
tain the  franchise,  i.  m.  383. 

HABITATION,  change  o(  confined 
to  those  who  left  children  on  their 
estates: — ^those  who  chose  exilinm, 
were  compelled  previously  to  dispose 
of  their  landed  property,  li  408,  foU. 

Hadria,  a  colony ;  the  period  of  its 
foundation  is  unlmown,  lii  408. 

HalyciA,  in  Sicily,  receives  a  Boman 
garrison,  iii  569.  Does  not  pay 
tribute  after  the  war,  617. 

Hamilcar  Barca,  commander-in-chief 
in  498,  iii.  609.  Occupies  Mount 
Hercte  (Monte  Felle^rino),  near  Pa- 
normus,  610.  Games  on  the  war 
against  the  Bomans  during  three 
years  with  great  skill,  610. 

Hamilcar  (not  the  great  Barca),  gets 
rid  of  the  Gauls  in  his  army  by  a 
shameful  strat^em,  iii  574.  Beats 
the  legate  C.  CaBcilius  in  486,  576. 
Conquers  several  towns  in  Sicily,  496. 
Is  defeated  at  Bcnomus,  583. 

Hannibal,  a  Boenian  admiral,  carries 
provisions  into  the  town  of  L^ybseum, 
then  besieged  by  the  Bomans,  iii 
603.  folL  Takes  the  Bomaa  pro- 
vision ships,  608. 

Hannibal,  the  son  of  Gisgo,  assembles 
an  army  at  Agrigentum,  iii  570. 
Sistains  a  heavy  siege,  570,  fofl. 
Breaks  through  the  Koman  lines, 
'  573.  His  fleet  is  beaten  on  the  coast 
of  Italy  in  486,  577.  But  to  death 
by  his  own  men  after  a  new  ddeat 
on  the  coast  of  Sardinia,  580. 

Hanno,  the  commander  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians at  Messana,  iii.  565.  Com- 
pelled by  the  Bomans  to  depart  with 
his  garrison,  566.  Nailed  to  the 
cross  by  the  Carthaginians,  566. 

Hanno,  another,  tries  to  retake  Mes- 
sana from  the  Bomans^  iii  566.    Le- 


vies a  new  army  in  Sardinia,  570 
Lands  in  Sicily  for  the  rdief  of  Agn- 
gentum,  571.  Is  defeated  and  Ikes 
to  Heradea,  572.  BecaUed  to  Car- 
thage and  condenmed  to  pay  a  heavy 
fine,  573. 

Hanno,  a  third  Carthaginian  general 
of  that  name,  beaten  at  Senomiu,  iii 
583.  Negotiates  for  a  peace,  bat  in 
rain,  584,  foli 

Harten,  the,  and  the  Limdem,  L  ■. 
1327. 

Hasdmbal,  the  Carthaginian  gcaeial 
against  Bagnlus,  iii  587.  PlrobiMy 
given  to  the  Bomans  as  a  hostage* 
600. 

Hastates,  their  ancient  anna,  in.  100, 
foli  Heavy-anned  and  lig^ifr-amied, 
102. 

Hatria,i  117. 

Hecatnus,  his  books  sunk  entirely  into 
oblivion  from  the  time  of  Sntoa- 
thenes,  ii.  556. 

Helisyci,  probably  Yolseiana,  not  lign- 
rian^  i  71. 

Hellanieus,  derives  all  the  Fdaagians  in 
central  Italy  firom  Thessaly,  i  96. 

Hellas,  almost  entirely  Pela^^ian,  i 
29. 

Heraclea,  a  oolonr  of  Tarentnm,  i 
158.  United  with  Tarentmn  against 
the  Lucanians,  iii  160.  Conqiiered 
by  Alexander  of  Epims,  akhongh  it 
was  a  possession  of  the  Taxentines, 
167.  Goes  over  to  Borne  upon  ho- 
norable conditions,  513.  Battle  o^ 
476. 

Heracles,  his  expedition  in  Diodonu 
derived  from  Timens.  i  a.  974.  In- 
troduction of  his  worship,  88.  Gre^ 
poems  about  him  in  Italy,  87.  His 
worship  in  Borne  at  the  <vimm«i%4  of 
the  orsM^e  of  Delphi,  iii.  309. 

Heradides,  mentions  the  taking  d 
Bome,  ii  51S,  557. 

Hereto,  ia  Monte  Fellegrino  near  ^- 
lermo,  occupied  and  long  defended  by 
Hamilcar,  iii.  610. 

Herculanum,  traces  of  tiUage  *»Mf^h 
the  tufo  soil  upon  which  it  waa  boilt, 
i  175,  foil 

HercnleflL    See  Heradea. 

Apn.  Herdonius,  takes  tiie  (3apitol  toge- 
ther with  some  Boman  exiles,  ii  SS3L 
Is  overpowered  and  perishes,  S9€>. 

Heredium,  a  hereditament  of  two  jngcf^ 
ii.  n.  92. 

Herins  Potilius,  reveals  the  conapiiai^ 
of  the  Samnites  at  Bom^  Iii.  581. 
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Hermodorns  of  Bj^hems,  his  atatae  in 
the  oomitinm,  li.  309.  Tradition 
aboat  his  ahare  in  the  legislation, 
310. 

Hernia,  i.  102. 

Hemicani,  not  Pelaagians,  but  Sabel- 
liana,  deriyed  ftom  the  Hiniana,  i* 
101.  TrtBty.  with  them  siinilar  to 
that  with  Om  Latins,  it  83.  Be- 
ceived  one  third  of  tlie  spoik,  and 
conquests,  82.  How  this  has  been 
misunderstood — ^in  earlier  times  they 
occnpied  a  mnch  greater  extent  of 
country,  88.  Sixteen  towns  :  the 
question  which  cannot  be  decided 
is.  whether  with  or  without  Anag^ 
nia,  86.  Appear  to  haye  sepa- 
rated from  Rome  between  the  years 
256  and  261,  87.  Whether  the  war 
aninst  them  preceded  the  treaty 
of  Cassius,  is  at  least  doubtful,  87. 
They  renew  their  alliance  with 
Rome,  iiL  48.  Their  war  with 
Rome,  from  888  to  892,  81.  Con- 
clude a  peace  with  the  Romans  in 
892,  without  submitting  to  them,  88. 
Their  new  relations  vnth  Rome,  83, 
n.  158.  Allied  with  Rome  in  the 
Latin  war,  129,  136.  They  rise 
against  Rome  in  440,  but  too  late, 
251,  folL  Their  punishment,  252. 
Their  general  insoxrection  in  441, 
254.  Quelled  in  a  few  days  by  C. 
Mamns,  255.  Their  fate  after  their 
defeat,  261.  They  join  Pyrrhus, 
496.  The^  afterwards  belonged  to 
the  Socii  hberi,  526. 

Herodotus,  only  knows  of  the  Celts  in 
the  extreme  west,  ii.  512. 

Hesperia,  in  the  earliest  times  means 
western  countries,  and  is  not  confined 
to  Italy,  i.  22,  folL 

Hieraptyna  and  Friansium,  their  treaty 
affcnrds  the  most  complete  knowledge 
of  Isopolity,  li.  n.  101. 

Hiero,  his  Tictory  over  the  Etruscans 
had  favorable  consequences  for  Rome 
in  the  Veientine  war,  ii.  206.    Sup- 

S>rt8  the  Romans  in  the  siege  of 
hegium,  iii.  541,  n.  981.  Mild  cha- 
racter of  his  government,  561 .  Beats 
the  Mamertines  of  Messana,  562, 
Makes  peace  with  them  under  the 
mediation  of  the  Carthaginians,  568, 
fblL  Allies  himself  witii  the  Car- 
thaginians in  order  to  expel  the 
Romans  from  Messana,  566.  Beaten 
by  the  Romans,  566.  Lets  them 
escape  on  parpose^  567,  folL    Makes 


peace  with  them  and  retains  only  a 
small  territory,  569.  Supplies  them 
with  provisions  at  Agrigentnm,  572. 
Their  faithful  ally  in  their  distress, 
598.  His  government  is  a  source  of 
happiness  for  Syracuse  and  all  the 
Greeks  in  Sicily,  617. 

Hieronymus  of  Cardia,  the  historian, 
favours  Antigonufl^  and  is  against  all 
the  other  powers  of  Macedonia,  iii. 
503,  foU. 

'Ifpe^arreH,  pontifia,  iL  n.  212. 

High-prieats  of  the  Etruacans^  elected 
for  the  whole  nation,  i.  126. 

High  treason,  its  punishment  is,  to  be 
burnt  alive,  ii.  n.  614.  (Compare  p. 
126  and  356.) 

Hills  of  Rome^  each  one  was  an  Arx,  i. 
604. 

Himilco,  the  Carthaginian  general,  de' 
fends  LilybsBum  with  great  skill,  iiL 
603. 

Hippoelides,  the  Chalcidian  leader  of  the 
cokmj  of  Cunue,  iiL  178. 

Hipponinm,  a  ookmy  of  Locri,  L  157. 

HirpuMy  a  Samnite  and  .ZBqitian  word. 
La.  211. 

History  of  Rome,  is  uncertain,  even  at 
a  late  period,  iiL  211,  224,  255,  257, 
High  enjoyment  of  socoess  in  Us  in- 
vestigation, 849. 

Homer,  a  hero  among  the  lonians,  L  «• 
801. 

'Ofurrifioi,  general  expression  for  Isoteles 
and  Isopolites,  iL  53. 

Hooke,  a  writer  of  laudable  sentiments 
and  sound  judgment,  iL  ».  204. 

Horatii,  lay  of  their  contest  with  the 
Curiatii,  I  348,  folL  They  belonged 
to  one  of  the  leaser  houses,  and  hence 
the  dedication  of  the  Capitol  was 
regazded  as  a  presumption,  a.  1203. 
Hie  combat  of  the  Horatii  and  Cu- 
riatii decided  the  contest  between 
Rome  and  Alba,  according  to  tiie  an- 
cient tradition,  without  any  further 
miMtaiy  operations,  L  ».  870. 

Horatius  Codes,  the  tradition  of  his 
heroic  action  and  reward,  L  542.  His 
statue,  542,  folL 

M.  Hontins,  and  not  P.  Valerius,  a 
coUegne  of  L.  Brntns,  i.  536. 

M.  Horatius  gains  a  victoiy  over  the 
Sabines,  ii.  446. 

Hortensian  law  makes  the  nundines 
HufaMd  and  introduces  the  f^raicn- 
ifttim  for  the  laws  of  the  centuries 
also,  ii  214.  Bespectinff  the  binding 
rharafitPT  of  the  plebisota*  its  mean- 
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inj;^,  366,  folL    Disturbs  the  equipoise 
of  the  two  orders,  iii.  418 

Q.  Hortensius,  dictator,  allays  the  last 
secession  of  the  commonalty,  iii.  417. 

Hospes  pablicus,  is  admitted  to  the 
senate,  ii.  58.  foil. 

Hospitiam  publicum,  wpo^wla  — with 
states  and  mdividuals,  it  58,  foil. 

Hostages,  600  Roman  knights  are  sur- 
rendered as  such  to  the  Samnites  at 
Caudium,  ill  217.  Bender  the  reso- 
lution of  the  senate  to  break  the  Can- 
dine  peace  difficult,  219.  It  was  pro- 
bably- attempted  by  the  faithlessness 
of  the  Roman  people  in  ransoming 

.  them,  221.  Are  saved  by  the  gene- 
nerosity  of  Pontius,  222. 

House,  the  different  stories  in  the  same 
house  btilongiuK  to  different  {vo- 
prietors,  iL  301,  foil. 

Houses  {Gentes)  and  families  difierent, 
L  313,  foil.  Houses  conceived  as  the 
elements  of  the  state,  and  before  the 
state  existed,  306.  Their  number  is 
immutably  fixt,  307.    Such  as  are 

.  really  connected  by  descent,  are  the 
models  of  those  estaUisht  in  a  state  by 
lawgivers,  308.  Named  after  a  hero, 
as  £ponymut,  not  as  first  ancestor, 
313.  Instances  of  the  regulari^of 
their  numerical  relations,  in  Dit- 
marsh,  at  Cologne,  at  Florence,  319. 
this  proves  that  they  were  instituted 
by  legislation,  320.  In  those  free 
states  also  the  tluree  classes  are  found 
— ^Motive  for  their  introduction  into 
the  Italian  cities,  320.  The  pa- 
trician houses  alone  were  necessaiy 
dements  of  the  state:  plebeian  ones 
had  only  private  privUeces,  32 1,  foU. 
Hence  we  pretence  of  me  patricians, 
that  they  fUone  were  entitled  to  gen- 
tilitas,  im.  819,  820.  Had  probably 
become  greatly  diminisht  befora 
Tarqninius  Priscus,  and  were  restored 
by  him,  399.  How  the  statement 
that  he  doubled  the  senate,  is  thns 
explained,  400. 
Houses,  Lesser  (Geiilet  Minore»,)f  those 
of  the  third  tribe,  i  304.  Before 
them  the  Titles  had  been  in  this  re- 
lation to  the  Bamnes,  n.  783.  Fac- 
tion of  the  Tarquins  who  themselves 
belonged  to  them,  377.  The  votes  of 
the  senators  belonging  to  them,  were 
taken  after  those  of  the  greater  houses, 
ii.  113,  foU.  Could  omy  vote  tacitly 
upon  the  motions  brought  forward, 
114,   R.  243.     Must  have  had  the 


privilege  of  speaking  when  they  were 
consulars,  but  always  after  tboae  of 
the  greater  houses,  115.  They  had 
a  right  to  a  place  in  the  oonsalship 
from  the  beginning,  115.  Thia,  how- 
ever, was  not  obs^ed  from  the  con- 
sulship of  HoratioB  to  the  year  253i, 
117.  Their  right  restored  during 
the  first  consulship  of  Casstna,  118. 
His  adherents  excluded  from  it  by 
the  promise  of  the  consulship  to  the 
Fabii,  175,  foil  178.  Beconciliation 
between  them  and  the  greater  houses 
186,  11.  415.  From  uat  time  more 
yehement  against  the  pleba  than  the 
greater  houses,  209,  291,  foil,  m.  493. 
Their  conduct  after  Cnso'a  condem- 
nation, 289.  Proof  that  the  me^arta 
and  mmore§  formed  parties,  ».  668. 
Placed  on  an  equality  with  the 
greater  ones  by  the  decemvirs  in 
voting  in  the  senate,  318.  Eligible 
without  disiincdon,  319. 

Houses  at  Athens,  their  fixt  and  li- 
mited number  (three  hundred  and 
sixty) :  common  origin  expressly  de- 
nied, L  311.  In  Ikmria  maintain 
themselves  by  foreign  assistance,  12t. 
In  Ditmarsh,  their  rights  agree  with 
those  of  the  Roman  gaUes^  317,  foil. 
In  German  cities  and  states  regu- 
lated at  the  foundation  of  the  dties^ 
and  the  division  of  the  districts^  319, 
foU.  In  Italy  by  the  Emperor  Ooo, 
319.. 

Husbandmen,  careless,  why  stnick  cot 
ofthe  tribe,  il  401. 

Hyginus,  upon  the  origin  of  Italian 
cities  was  without  value,  ill. 

Hylli,  Pelssgians,  L  51. 

Hypert)oreans,  who  sent  presents  to 
DeloB,  Pelasgians  in  Italy,  i.  86. 
From  their  country,  the  Celts,  ac- 
cording to  Heradides,  had  maxdit 
against  Borne,  il  512. 

Hypocrisy,  reUgions,  in  the  histoiy  of 
Cauditmi,  iii.  221. 

Hyria,  metropolis  of  the 
Sallentines,  I  US. 


I  IN  L0N60BABD  writing  is  hardly 
to  be  discerned  from  2.  ii  n.  634. 

^pygi'^  ^  Greek  language  was  in 
use  over  the  whole  conntiyy  dia- 
racter  of  its  works  of  art,  i  154. 
Boundaries,  146.  Three  natioDs  in- 
habited it,  146.  Five  tongues  in  it| 
147. 
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lapjx,  the  aame  as  Apiloa,  1 146,  n.  441. 
Iberians,  in  Corsica,  in  Sicily,  i  169. 
la  Sardinia,  170.     Spread  north  of 
the  Pyrenees,  iL  520.    At  an  earlier 
period  inhabited  only  Bastica  and  the 
coast  of  Spain-— perhaps    also  the 
north  of  Africa,  521.    Spread  as  far 
as  Ireland  and  Britain,  522. 
Icilian  law,   abont  the  Aventine;   its 
importance  and  its  contents,  ii.  301. 
Way  excepted  from  the  decemviral 
legislation,  302. 
I4.  Idlius,  the  betrothed  of  Virginia, 
ii.  348,  350.    Induces  the  legion  near 
Crustumeria  to  revolt,  350.    Speaks 
in  favour  of  the  plebs,  856.     His 
plebiscitom,  360. 
Sp-  Icilius,  mover  of  the  rogation,  which 
inflicted  punishment  npon  persons  dis- 
turbing the  tribunes  in  their  proposals 
to  the  people,  tribune  in  the  year  384, 
11239. 
Ides  of  March  are,  from  the  time  of  the 
Uannibalian   war,   the   regular    be- 
ginning of  the   consular   year,    iii 
422. 
Ili<i,  daughter  of  iESneas,  the  Bea  Silvia 
of  Numitor,  I  210,  foil      Ilia,  in 
NflBvius  and  Ennins,  is  thrown  into 
the  Anio,  210.      Uia,   according   to 
all  appearance,   belongs  to  a  Greek 
lay;  Silvia,  on  the  contrary,  |to  a 
native  one,  212. 
Bians,  favored   and   protected  by  the 

Romans,  t  189. 
Blyrians,  immigrated,  drove  away  the 
Liburnians  in  Dalmatia,  i  50.    Men- 
tioned instead  of  the  liburnians,  151. 
In  antiquity  venal  and  faithless,  like 
the  modem  Albanese,  iii,  457. 
Uva,  subject  to  Fopulonia;  why  the  iron 
ore  was  smelted  on   the  continent, 
I  fi.  388. 
Imbrivium  or  Imbrinium,  the  place  of 
the  battle  in  which  Fabius  gained  a 
victory  over  the  Samnites,  iii.  193, 
fi.  339. 
Imperator,  of  the  Samnites  and  Luca- 

canians,  t  107,  folL 
Imperium,  commenced  one  mile  from 
the  city,  where  the  right  of  appeal 
oeast,  i.  532.  Hence  the  judicia  qum 
jmperio  ctmHn^HuUur^  n,  \\%0,  Com- 
pare iiL  n.  330.  Was  often  granted 
to  a  proconsul  for  the  purpose  of  a 
triumph,  187. 
Indigitamenta,  alluded  to  in  LnoretiuB 

by  indicia  meaCif,  L  n.  341. 
infamy,  civil,  after  the  roetelian  law 


attacht  also  to  the  condemned  debtor, 
as  it  formerly  did  to  the  addictus, 
iii  185 . 
Inquilinus,  the   municeps   who  makes 
use  of  his  right  in  an  isopolite  town, 
iL  65.      The  inquilini  voted  in  the 
classes,  74. 
Inscription,  in  the  forum  of  Augustus, 
restored,  ii.  a.  1201.      Of  T.  Quinc- 
tius    in    the    Satumian   nnmeri,   n. 
1297.    On  the  tombs  of  the  Sdpios, 
three  in  Satumian  verse,  L  a.  685. 
That     upon     M.   VaLerins    Corvus 
emended,  iii.  a.  134.    On  the  coffin 
of  L.  Scipio  Barbatus  does  not  agree 
with   the   accounts  of  history,  364. 
Important  inscriptions  the  genuine- 
ness  of   which   has   been   unjustly 
doubted,  368.  folL     Upon  the  spoils 
which  Pyrrhus  dedicates  atTarentnm, 
479,  n,  841. 
Interamna  on  the  Liris,  recaves  a  Bo« 
man  colony  in  436,  iii  239.     Inters 
anmis,    from    Intertmnium,    not    to 
be   changed  into  /ateramiiat,    i.  n. 
740.    The  iBrmhif  of  Interamna  on 
the  Liris  is  Interamnis,  and  is  dif- 
ferent from  Interamnas  which  btslong^ 
to  Interamna  on  the  Nar,  iii.  n.  421. 
(According  to  vol  1.  a.  740,  however, 
the  former  place  would  be  more  cor- 
rectly called  Interamninm  ) 
Intercessio  of  the  tribunes  against  a 
Senatus-consnltum  consisted  in  an- 
cient times  in  their  refusing  to  pro- 
pose things  to  the  commonalty,  to 
which   its    consent   was    necessary, 
ii.  n.  951. 
IntenUctio  aqua  et  igni,  ii  a.  132. 
Interest,  added  to  the  principal,  i.  582, 
foil.     Rate  of  interest  at  Athens  a 
drachma  per  mina,  sometimes  nine 
oboli,  iii  57. 
Interregnum,  after  the  death  of  Romu- 
lus, i  237,  foU.    As  a  means  to  evade 
the  licinian  laws,   iii  48,  folL  71, 
153. 
Interrex,  proposes  the  king,  and  causes 
the  votes  to  be   taken   for   him  i 
340.     Sp.  Lucretius  is  interrex  and 
prefect  of  the  city,  516.    The  regal 
power  of  the  interrex  was  not  dimi- 
nisht  by  the  Valerian  laws,  and  he 
only  accepted  votes  for   candidates 
proposed  by  the  senate,  ii.  187.    Mis- 
taken for  the  dictator,  n.  907.     Is 
elected  from  the  year  334  (an  earlier 
instance  is  apocryphal,  a.   953)  by 
an  assembly  of  the  patricians,  432. 
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Decnry  of  intemxea,  dontion  of 
the  regal  power  of  each  interred: 
LiTy*8  statement  is  alone  correct, 
i.  339.  They  were  the  Decern  primi, 
340.  At  first  taken  only  from  the 
Bamnes,  afterwards  from  the  Sabine 
tribe  alao,  iL  118.  An  intennex  had 
jnrisdiction,  iii.  24. 

lolaans  or  lUans  in  Sardinia,  l  170, 
folL 

Ionian,  afterwards  Achnan,  towns  in 
Peloponnesus,  twelve  in  namber;  dis- 
crepant lists  belonging  to  different 
penods,  it  18.  folL  Ionian  tribes 
probably  not  abolisht  till  after  the 
time  of  Clisthenes,  307. 

Iphicrates,  his  objects  in  insdtating  the 
sendee  of  the  peltasts,  iii  97,  foil. 

Ireland,  nnhappy  consequences  of  the 
application  of  the  fbndal  law  to  landed 
property,  ii.  154.  Iberian  immigra- 
tion, 522.  Its  nnion  with  England, 
iii  537. 

Iron,  introduced  for  the  annonr  instead 
of  bronie,  iii  346. 

*I<niyop(a  and  I^ovofi/o,  ii  n.  640. 

Islands  between  Greece  and  Asia,  in- 
habited by  the  Pelasgians,  i  32,  34* 

'lo'tfvoXirfffa,  of  the  Latins,  ii.  50,  fbli 
Definition  of  the  Greek,  51.  May 
exist  without  an  equal  alliance,  73. 
IsopoUtes,  who  left  their  o%n  town, 
and  settled  in  the  one  with  which 
they  had  isopolity,  were  not  citiiens 
there,  according  to  the  Greek  law, 
but  at  Rome  they  were  so  as  erarians, 
62.  Posidonius  calls  the  Latin  and 
Italian  towns,  l^ovoX/riSot  vdXcif,  but 
not  the  Boman  mnnicipia, ».  104. 

*lifor4Ktia  and  WovoXtrc/o,  used  indiscri- 
minately, ii  n.  102.  *lr€rt\ns  by  an 
erroneous  phraseology  just  as  com- 
mon as  AfJrinoi  and  Ur^i^i,  53. 

Itf^ifioi,  a  general  term  for  l0'«T<Affiff 
and  UroveX/rai,  ii  53. 

Italian  Allies,  were  bound  to  send  oon- 
tineents  to  the  Roman  armies,  iii  527, 
foli  Were  levied  only  in  part  for 
the  annual  service,  532,  n.  957.  Their 
prefocts  too  were  probably  chosen  by 
the  allies  themselves,  532. 

Italian  Nations,  must  have  regarded  the 
Bomans  as  their  defenders  against 
the  Gauls,  iii  380.  Under  the  so- 
vereignty  of  Rome  they  were  placed 
in  diSerent  relations,  615. 

Italians,  indnded,  besides  (Enotrians, 
lyrrhenianSfe  l^culians  and  Latins 
also^  i  14.    In  «  wider  sense  they 


are  CBnotrians,  and   Sienlian    Tjrr^ 
riwniaas,  47,  foli 

Italicana,  who  had  settled  in  Italy 
mostly  Sabellians,  not  Italians,  i  15i. 
Probable  number  of  their  troops  at 
Caudium,  iii  214,  foli  Were  armed 
like  the  Romans,  467.  Join  IPjt- 
rhus  after  the  battle  of  HeracJea^ 
48a  Those  in  the  army  of  P^fTthns 
shewed  themselves  undisciplined,  506. 
5ia  Remained  fidthfiil  in  tbe  fizst 
Punic  war,  547,  614. 

Italicum  jus,  was  subsequently  sad  to 
belong  to  those  who  were  exempted 
from  the  land-tax,  iii  597.  Con- 
pare  615. 

Italietes,  the  southern  CBnotrians, — 
divided  into  Medians  and  Kaiigetea, 
i  57.  Their  league  against  the  Lo- 
canians  and  Dionysius,  97.  Mutual 
influence  between  them  and  tiw  na- 
tives, 161. 

Italinm  or  Talium,  a  place  in  Apnfia 
mentioned  by  Diodoms,  iii  244. 

Balus  or  Vitalus,  represented  by  m  boll 
with  a  human  face,  i  n,  17.  Italus 
and  Siculus  one  name^  47,  n.  143. 

Itaty,  extension  of  the  name  over  the 
whole  peninsula,  i  12.  Is  the  eoon- 
try  of  the  Italians,  13.  Absurd  de- 
rivations, 18.  EarUer  boundaries,  at 
least  from  the  Tiber  to  the  Garganos, 
15.  Alteration  of  the  boundaries  ac- 
cording to  the  Greek  phraseology,  17, 
21.  Jn  Sophocles  it  is  the  easteni, 
and  OBnotria  the  western  coast  of 
Italy,  17.  In  the  lastperiod  of  the 
western  empire,  21.  Was  weakened 
by  the  Gauls,  iii  75.  Extremdy 
flourishing  before  the  Hannibalian 
war,  547.  Its  coast  is  ravaged  in 
the  year  465  l^  the  Carthaginians, 
575.  Land  in  Italy  was  essentiaUy 
free  from  taxes,  527,  615. 

Ix,  the  Oscan  tennination  for  ictu,  i  a. 
441. 


JANICULUS,  taken  by  the 

ii  203,  retaken,  205. 
Janus,  in  the  forum  Boarium;  in  the 

middle  age  it  was  called  the  palace  of 

Boethhis,  i  288.     The  donUs  one 

on  the  ras  sacra  j  its  significatiQii, 

292. 
Javelin  of  Romulus,  took  root  and  grew 

as  a  tree,  i  n,  618. 
Jealousy  of  the  low«r  cImms  of  their 

rights,  ill.  30L 
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Jews,  under  the  French  dominion,  were 
in  sevcoral  conntries  enlisted  in  the 
armies  above  their  numerical  propoi^ 
tion,  and  that  intentionally,  iii.  n. 
553. 

Jndices,  ori^nally,  according  to  all  ap- 
pearance, the  decemviri,  i.  428.  This 
was  the  view  of  Antonins  Angnsd- 
nns,  n.  996. 

•/wfitfia  qtut  tmperio  contm^Htntitt,  be- 
jond  the  fint  mile  round  the  dtj, 
iii  n.  330. 

mludieium  iftrpe,  iL  899. 

Jngerum,  doable  measore  of  two  ac- 
tus, ii  639.  Two  were  even  as- 
signed to  the  ccdonists  at  Anxur,  iiL 
176. 

Jngum,  joke*  through  which  prisoners 
were  dismist;  its  proper  meaning,  ii. 
267,  Ui.  217. 

Jnlii,  belonged  to  the  lesser  houses,  ii. 
188. 

JuniortB  paintm,  instead  of  patrien  Mt- 
norioR  ^end'nm,  L  a.  832.  Compare  a. 
1143. 

C.  Junius  Brutus,  consul  in  the  jear 
455,  gives  way  to  his  oollegue  L. 
Fostumios,  iii.  400. 

C.  Junius  BnbuicuB,  consul  in  the  year 

435,  iii.  286;  and  again  in  437,  242. 
Is  successful  against  the  Samnites, 
244.  Dedicates  a  temple  of  Salus, 
244.  Magister  equitom  to  L.  Papi- 
rius  Cursor  in  438,  249.     Dictator  in 

436,  he  conducts  the  extraordinary 
levies  against  Etruria,  276.  Has  the 
temple  of  Salus  painted  by  C.  Fabius, 
who  probably  painted  his  victory  over 
the  Samnites,  356. 

C.  Junius  Bubulcus,  the  son,  consul  hi 
the  year  469,  iii  513.  Celebrates  a 
triumph,  a.  904. 

C.  Junius,  suffers  with  his  whole  fleet  a 
fearful  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of  Si- 
cily, iii  608.  He  occupies  the  town 
of  Eryx,  609.  When  called  upon  to 
render  an  account,  he  put  an  end  to 
his  own  life,  609. 

D.  Junius  Brutus*  conquers  the  Vesti- 
nians,  iii  192. 

D.  Junius  Brutus,  con<}uerB  the  Falls- 
cans  in  the  year  454,  iii  406. 

L.  Junius  Brutus,  poetical  stoxy,  his 
descent  and  feigned  idiocy,  i  498. 
His  severi^,  497.  His  death,  498. 
First  consul,  496.  Mourned  for, 
his  statue  in  the  capitol,  498.  The 
absurdities  in  the  story  about  him, 
61U     Thai  ha  was  tribonui   oe- 


lerum  is  historically  certain;  the 
feigned  idiocy  belongs  to  poetry,  515. 
What  the  name  oK  Brutus  may 
have  signified,  515.  Plebeian,  521, 
523. 

L.  Junius  Brutus,  m  what  year  his 
edileship  and  his  participation  in  Uie 
trial  of  Coriolanus  occurs,  ii  233. 

Junius  Gracchanus,  his  excellent  history 
of  the  Eoman  constitution,  ii  10, 
foli  May  be  taken  as  the  source  of 
all  the  statements  in  which  the  era 
of  the  consuls  is  mentioned  in  consti- 
tutional reforms,  a.  251,  183. 

Juno,  of  Argos,  her  worship  among  the 
Tyrrhenians,  i  45.  Siculian  worship 
at  Falerii.  45.  Favours  in  the  poem 
the  expedition  of  the  Boxnans  against 
Yeii,  ii  481,  foli  Accepts  the  tem- 
ple on  the  Aventine,  ii.  479. 

Juno  Moneta,  an  oracle  from  her  tem- 
ple encourages  the  Bomans,  iii.  507. 

Jupiter  Im]>erator,  his  statue  was  not 
brought  from  fiieneste,  ii  a.  1298. 
Jupiter  Indiges,  to  whom  they  sacri- 
ficed on  the  Vumidus,  i.  188. 

Jurisdiction  connected  with  the  procon- 
sular power,  iii  186,  foli 

Jm»  appiieatkniM,  i  824. 

Jus  extJandi^  existed  between  Borne 
and  Samnium,  iii.  221,  foil. 

Justice,  administration  of,  in  the  muni- 
cipia  and  provinces,  for  Boxnan  citi- 
tens  sojourning  there,  iii.  290. 

Justin  (viL  1),  emended,  i.  n.  77. 
The  war  of  Pyrrhus  is  one  of  the 
worst  parts  of  his  work,  iii.  n.  927. 

Justitium,  what  it  effected,  its  oriein 
in  an  historical  form,  i  a.  1825.  Its 
real  meaning,  iii  a.  377. 


KINGS  OF  BOMB.  Eusebius  in  his 
chronicle  gives  them  240  years,  i  242, 
in  accordance  with  Fabius,  243,  and 
with  Polybiufl^  who  followed  the  pon- 
tiffs, 242.  Their  power,  843,  foil. 
Chosen  alternately  firom  the  Bomans 
and  Quirites,  804.  Second  king 
chosen  by  the  Bomans  from  the  Sa- 
bines,  238.  Their  throne  and  badges 
twofold,  227.  After  the  abolition  of 
the  kin^l^  dignity  the  royal  demesnes 
were  divided  among  the  plebeians,  i 
497. 

Kings  of  Etruria,  one  was  elected  in 
CMh  Etruscan  town,  i  126.  One  of 
these  kings  was  appointed  head  of 
the  whole  nation,  126. 
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EnightA,  patrician,  their  hones  only 
could  be  taken  from  them,  thejr  could 
not  be  struck  out  from  the  centuries, 
ii.  402.  Were  called  up  first  in  the  old 
centuries,  iii.  332.  In  the  later  ar- 
rangement they  voted  in  the  first  class 
of  the  country  tribes,  341.  Their 
solemn  annual  procession  instituted 
by  Fabius  and  Decius,  347.  Their 
census  existed  probably  as  early  as 
the  Hannibalian  war,  346.  Laws 
respecting  a  knight's  horse,  347,  n. 
688.  The  equestrian  ordo  probably 
defined  in  the  new  law  concerning 
the  elections  of  Fabius  and  Decius 
by  the  census  of  a  million  of  ases, 
327,  346.  Its  condition  in  the  new 
comitia  of  the  centuries  became  much 
more  favorable,  329.  Have  threefold 
the  pay  of  the  infiudtiy :  whether  this 
was  changed  aflter  408,  is  doubtful, 
66. 

Knight's  horses,  the  regulation  of  their 
equipments  and  pensions  is  attributed 
to  ll  Tarquinius  the  first  -the  pur- 
chase-money stated  is  not  extrava- 
gantly high  —  meaning  of  the  com- 
mand to  sell  the  horse,  i.  440,  folL 
A  plebiscitum  upon  it  to  which  Cicero 
alludes,  n.  1016.  Laws  respecting 
them  explained,  iii  347,  m.  588. 


LACINIAN  promontoxy,  the  extreme 
point  for  Roman  ships  in  the  peace 
with  Tarentum,  iuL  272. 

Lacinians,  the  same  as  Latins#  also  a 
name  for  CEnotrians,  i.  85. 

I^acinium,  sanctuary  of  the  CEnotrians, 
185. 

Lacinius,  synonymous  with  Jjatinns,  i. 
85. 

Lactts  Curtius,  ii  237. 

C.  Laetorius,  collegue  of  Volero  Publilins 
in  his  second  tribunate,  ii,  217.  His 
resolute  speech,  220. 

Leevinus,  see  Valerius. 

Levins  Cispius,  of  Anagnia,  ii.  86. 

Lanassa,  daughter  of  Agathocles,  first 
married  to  Fyrrhus,  and  then  to  De- 
metrius, iii.  460. 

Land,  possession  of,  in  India,  explains 
the  Roman  ager  publicus,  ii.  135. 
Has  existed  in  like  manner  through- 
out all  Asia,  and  also  in  i^ypt,  135. 
Measure  in  the  Lidnian  law,  iii  IS, 
».  14.  The  violation  of  this  law 
was  afterwards  carelessly  punldit 
413. 


Languages,  their  eariiest  character  and 
fate,  i  51,  foli 

Lanuvium,  in  alliance  with  the  Vol- 
scians,  ii.  588.  After  the  Latin  war, 
it  was  admitted  to  the  full  franchise 
and  incorporated  into  the  tribns  Mar- 
cia,  lu.  142. 

Laos,  a  colony  of  Sybaria,  i  158. 

Lar  Tolummus,  king  of  Veil,  com- 
mands the  embasBadors  imprisoned 
at  FidensB  to  be  put  to  death,  paji 
for  it  with  his  own  life,  ii  457,  fuU. 
Poetical  description  of  the  single  com- 
bat in  which  he  fell,  461. 

8p.  Larcius  and  T.  Herminiua,  forged 
consuls  for  the  year  248,  i  536. 

Larissa,  the  name  of  many  Pelasgiaa 
fortresses,  i  n.  60. 

Latiar,  name  of  the  Latin  holidays, 
ii  ».  62. 

Latin  Auxiliaiy  Troops,  after  the  year 
261  in  separate  cohorts,  ii  40. 

Iiatin  Colonies,  those  establisht  in  the 
period  after  the  Julian  law,  had 
quite  difierent  laws  firom  theeariia 
ones,  ii  78,  foli  No  connubium,  but 
commerdum  with  the  Romans,  81. 
In  accordance  with  their  Latinitis, 
that  of  fteedmen  was  formed,  77. 
Colonies  after  the  conquest  of  Latiom 
are  true  frontier  fartreases;  the  lint 
of  them  was  Cales,  iii  173.  After- 
wards those  Roman  colonies  also 
were  called  Latin,  which  Rome  dol- 
ing the  time  of  the  league  had  ceded 
to  the  Latins,  93. 

Ijatin  Confederacy,  price  of  a  coalition 
against  the  plebeians,  i  607. 

Latin  Diet,  ii  29. 

Latin  Domain  Land,  is  distributed, 
among  the  Roman  people,  iii  138. 

Latin  Holidays,  much  older  than  Tar- 
quinius, ii  34.  Were  the  commoo 
diets  for  the  three  confederate  na^ 
tions;  they  lasted  six  days,  35,  dar- 
ing whicn  a  religious  peace  wa* 
observed,  35.  Were  held  imme- 
diately after  the  time  when  the  ooD' 
8uls  entered  on  their  office,  iii  s- 
391. 

Ijatin  Language,  its  two  elements,  i 
55,  foli  Its  peculiar  diancter,  83, 
foU. 

Latin  State,  its  boundaries,  iL  17.  Net 
a  mere  confederacy — but  united  by  a 
senate  and  popular  asaembly,  22, 
foli 

Latin  Towns,  necessarily  thir^,  form- 
ed three  oonfiMlenides  at  difiovat 
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times  before  Tarqainiiu,  li  18,  22. 
At  the  period  of  Alba's  greatness 
i.  202,  ii  19.  Fourth  change  of  the 
confederacy,  22.  On  the  alliance  with 
Borne  newly  arranged,  L  561.  Those 
of  the  thirty  towns,  which  are  in  the 
hands  of  tne  ^qnians  and  Volscians 
after  the  great  volscian  war,  ii.  258, 
foil.  Others  stated  to  have  been 
conquered  by  Coriokums,  259.  Others 
again  of  which,  from  their  sitoation, 
tMs  cannot  be  doubted,  260. 

Ijatina  via,  probably  older  than  the 
Appian  road,  iii  306.  It  was  se- 
cured by  FregellsD,  177,  236.  Upon  it 
Pyrrhus  marched  towards  Rome,  496. 

T.  r<«tinins,  tradition  about  him,  iL  106. 

Latins,  name  of  the  Siculians  in  La- 
tium,  used  as  synonyroouB  with  Pris- 
cans  and  Latins,  i.  79,  foil.  Con- 
sidered by  some  as  Greeks  of  the 
Trojan  war,  who  had  become  es- 
tranged from  their  countrymen— this 
was  the  opinion  of  Aristotle,  185, 
foil.,  and  of  Heniclides  Lembus,  186. 
Treaty  with  Rome  under  Senrius; 
the  table  containing  it  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Diana  on  the  Aventine,  367, 
folL  Peace  restored  as  early  as  the 
year  258,  or  259,  ii.  16.  The  treaty 
with  Cassius  laid  the  foundation  of 
an  entirely  new  relation,  as  the  re- 
ward of  a  coalition  oeainst  the  plebs, 
17.  They  could  not  durine  the  Pnb- 
lilian   quarrels    support   Uie   ruling 

e»wer  at  Rome,  219.  Latins  and 
emicans  are  separated  from  Rome 
after  the  Gallic  calamity,  581.  How- 
ever some  of  the  towns  of  Latium 
remained  in  alliance,  581,  foil.  Their 
distracted  state  after  Uie  Gallic  war, 
iii.  89.  Their  diet  at  the  spring  of 
Ferentina  down  to  the  dissolution 
of  their  state  in  410,  90.  After 
the  restoration  of  their  constitution 
two  pretors  are  at  the  head  of  the 
state,  94,  foil.  They  carry  on  the 
first  Samnite  war  in  alliance  with 
Rome.  115,  foil.,  125.  Their  pro- 
posals for  a  union  with  Rome,  130 ;  fair 
mdeed,  but  impracticable,  131.  They 
are  defeated  near  Vesuvius,  134,  and 
near  Trifanum,  188.  Are  jnd^d  by 
Rome,  139,  folL  They  lose  theur  con- 
nubinm  and  commercium,  143,  foil. 
They  afterwards  vote  in  a  tribe,  530. 
Their  magistrates,  as  such,  received 
the  Roman  franchise,  534. 
Laturas,     becomes    Jupiter    Latialis, 


I  84.  Whose  son?  DiiVerent  state- 
ments about  it  in  mythology,  85,  foil. 
According  to  Cato  he  was  slain  by 
the  Trojans,  194. 

Latium,  instead  of  Ju$  LatH  or  LatmU 
taa,  ii.  n.  159.  Latitim  majus  and 
minuSf  n,  1 63. 

Latium,  coast  of,  a  sand-bank,  i.  194. 
In  the  treaty  with  Carthage  extends 
beyond  Terracina,  90.  Divided  into 
the  kingdoms  of  Latinus  and  Tumus, 
(the  state  of  the  Prisci  Latin!  and 
pure  TVrrhenians),  ii.  21.  Dissolved 
from  the  time  of  the  great  Volscian 
war — places  not  taken  possession  of 
by  the  conquerors,  submitted  to  the 
supremacy  of  Rome,  257,  foil.  Re- 
news the  alliance  with  Rome  about  the 
vear  892,  iii.  48,  78,  90,  94.  It  then 
had  alternately  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  united  army,  90,  foil. 
125.  Union  of  its  centuries  with  the 
Roman  ones  into  maniples,  91.  Com- 
pletely conquered  in  412,  138,  foil. 
Its  coast  produced  needle-wood  in 
antiquity  also,  n.  425. 

LtUrones,  mercenaries,  iii.  n.  478. 

Xaurentians,  in  isopolity,  with  Rome, 
iii.  143. 

Lautules,  situation  of  the  place,  iii  64, 
228.  Seat  of  the  rebellion  of  the 
year  408,  64,  72.  Defeat  of  the  Ro- 
mans under  Q.  Fabins  there,  229,  foil. 
Its  consecjnences,  230. 

LantnroisB,  m  the  Capitoline  Hill,  Iii. 
n.  819. 

Lavici,  name  of  the  Latins,  L  84. 

Lavici,  receives  plebeian  colonists  with 
heredia,  ii.  434.  Is  not  a  Latin 
colony,  n.  957.  Allied  with  the 
.Squians,  259.  Taken— the  seat  of 
a  Roman  colony,  463.  Originally 
Latin,  and  colony  received  into  the 
Tribus  FubUlia,  iii.  93,  foil. 

Lavines,  name  of  the  Latins,  hence 
Lavininm,  the  name  of  their  common 
sanctuary  and  Lavimia  littorOf  i.  84, 
foil.,  201,11.261. 

Lavinia,  the  mediatress  of  an  alliance 
between  foreigners  and  the  Italian 
Pulasgians,  i.  194. 

Lavinians,  spoke  to  Timseus  about  the 
images  of  the  Trman  gods,  i.  184. 

Lavinium,  colony  of  the  Albans  in  com- 
mon with  the  Latins,  i  201.  Fonn* 
dation  and  miraculous  siffns;  images 
of  the  three  animals  of  fskte,  195. 
Dionysins  leaves  the  taking  of  it  by 
the  Volscians  undecided,  ii.  fi..599 
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(See  also  BoriUa.)  LaTininm  and 
not  Lanimnm,  iii.  n.  276,  was  per- 
seTering  in  the  Latin  war,  140.  Con- 
quered in  the  year  412, 140,  folL 

LaTinu,  a  dialectic  form  for  IiHtinnis 
i.  84. 

Law,  Forian,  on  testaments,  is  older 
than  the  Yoconian,  iii  354,  foil  The 
Hortensian,  does  away  with  the  equi- 
poise of  the  two  estates,  418.  The 
Lidnian,  2,  foUL  The  last  and  useless 
attempt  against  it,  71.  Perhaps  pro- 
tected by  penalty  of  death,  71.  The 
Mnnian,  421.  The  Fcetelian,  156, 
293.  The  PuUilian,  61,  foil  The 
Ognlnian,  850,  foil  The  Valerian, 
about  the  appeal  to  the  people,  is 
renewed,  354.  For  the  cancelling  of 
debts,  61,  foil  67.  foil  MiUtazy,  65. 
Ckmceming  the  rate  of  interest,  52, 
foil.  Concerning  the  curule  offices, 
69.  Is  set  aside  in  times  of  danger, 
364,  foil  That  no  one  should  yow 
a  sanctuary  without  a  decree  of  the 
senate  and  without  the  consent  of  the 
majority  of  the  tribunes,  318. 

Law,  public,  corresponds  in  its  grada- 
tions to  the  relations  of  private  law, 
iil  n.  947. 

Laws  at  Borne  before  the  XII  TaUes 
il  280.  There  was  no  want  of 
written  law;  but  the  case  was  the 
same  as  in  Italy  prerions  to  the  draw- 
ing up  of  the  statutes,  281.  Each 
true  of  the  patricians  had  a  different 
law,  and  in  like  manner  the  plebs  of 
Ancns,  284,  foil 

Laws,  fiivorable  to  the  plebeians,  did 
not  exist  in  the  Papinan  collection, 
L  a.  1001. 

Lays,  sources  of  Boman  history,  L 
254,  foil  Perixonius  first  obsenred 
this,  254,  foil  Sung  at  feasts,  254, 
foil  Three  great  lays  are  to  be 
distinguisht  in  the  history  of  the 
kings;  that  of  Bomulns,  of  TuUus, 
and  of  the  Taraums,  258.  A  frag- 
ment of  that  of  TnUos  has  been  pre- 
served in  Liv^,  n.  687.  A  plebeian 
spirit  prevails  m  them,  and  they  can- 
not have  been  older  than  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  city,  260.  Sacred  songs 
aMnat  Bomnlus  are  mentioned  uy 
IMonysius,  212,  n.  616. 

League  of  8p.  Cassius  with  the  Latins, 
its  contents,  ii  38.  Accurate,  but  not 
complete,  39,  foil 

Leandrias  in  Diodorus,  more  oorractly 
Cleandiias,  iil  a.  289. 


Lectisteminm,  of  the  yoar  356,  iL  571. 

liegate  of  Appius  Claudius,  fint  m.waM 
over  to  Messana  alone,  iii  564,  then 
with  troops,  565. 

Legend  of  the  pMtamUar  htdongm^ — n- 
forred  to  dates  which  are  distant  from 
one  another  by  centuries,  ii  n.  221. 

L^^duy  Stories,  their  peculiarity  is 
to  invert  things  into  their  oppoeites, 
L  40.  n.  106.  Instances,  43,  48;  in 
Uie  case  of  the  Lydian  T^nrheuiani^ 
a.  596;  of  the  execution  of  the  nine 
patricians,  and  of  the  nine  tribones 
of  the  people,  ii  128,  416. 

Legends,  whether  they  had  a  rhyth- 
mical form  is  of  secondary  impor- 
tance, il  6.  Those  which  take  their 
rise  among  the  people  differ  from 
mere  dreams,  i  247.  Of  onoertain 
age,  iii  813;  have  been  introduced 
into  circulation  among  thepeople  from 
books,  a.  713. 

Legion,  of  Senrius,  was  a  pihalnnx,  and 
armed  oomplet^  in  the  Greek  fashioo* 
i  476,  foil,  llie  second  and  third 
dasses  not  much  provided  with  de- 
fensive arms,  because  the  fint  formed 
the  front,  477.  Legions  of  4000 
men  refer  to  twenty-five  teibes,  ii 
a.  1291.  Fabulous  aoooont  of  tea 
legions  under  the  decemvin,  n.  742. 
Its  number  in  the  manipalar  order 
is  4500  men,  iii  101,  214.  FOnr 
legions  are  regulariy  levied  during 
the  fifth  century,  313.  Tjegions  of 
4200  men  occur  in  Polybins  as  eariy 
as  the  year  521,  345.  Tbej  are 
numbered  aocofding  to  the  order  in 
which  they  are  levied,  367,  foil 
One  legion  annihilated  near  Came- 
rinnm  by  the  Gauls  in  the  year,  451, 
377,  foil  The  new  order  <^  the l^^ion 
presupposes  the  abolition  of  the  dis- 
tinction according  to  rlswrii,  333, 
This  new  order  oocmn  as  esurl^  as 
the  year  521,  345. 

Ltgitmet  wrbanm^  different  firam  the 
reserve  which  consisted  of  the  aausrss 
and  eovaom,  ii  121.  Undoubtedly 
phalanj^te,  123. 

Lf^  actiones,  cdlected  by  On.  FUvids, 
ill  315.    Character  of  this  book,  316. 

Lemuria,  a  festival,  i  227. 

Cn.  Lentulus,  consul  in  471,  marcbea 
into  Lucania  against  Pyirinu^  iii  519. 
Triumphs,  520. 

Leonidas  of  Tarentum,  probaUy  the 
author  of  the  inscriptioa  on  the  spoils 
of  P^hus,  iii,  a,  841. 
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]>poittiaiu,  of  the  Betian  Block,  L 
113. 

Lotter,  worship  of  the,  prevailed  at 
Borne  in  Tarions  wajs,  iii.  475. 

Leotemia,  the  coimtry  of  the  Sallen- 
tines,  i  147. 

lienterniaiM,  Sallentinee,  L  147. 

ISeries  for  the  legiona,  aifected  onlj 
thoee  hehmging  to  a  tribe,  i.  470; 
condacted  by  force,  sL  186.  L&gt  aa- 
craia^  n,  990.  Of  annies  in  Greece, 
are  easy  in  later  times,  iii.  S70. 

Leyitea,  whj  they  received  the  tithes  of 
the  land  of  Canaan,  ii.  137,  folL 

Lex  Sacrata,  binds  an  army  to  pencTere 
to  the  last,  iii  284,  a.  492. 

Lex  Tribonida  a  law  by  the  curies, 
npon  the  motion  of  a  trilnmiM  cMh 
noR,  L  527. 

liberi  Socii,  are  opposed  to  the  fiBderati, 
iii  526. 

libertini    See  Ereedmen. 

libumiana,  were  not  Slyrians,  hnt  a 
Pelasgian  people^  widely  spread  on 
both  sides  of  the  Adriatic,  i  50. 
libomians  and  lUyrians  inhabited 
the  countries  between  the  Venetians 
and  Pannonia  befinre  the  Gallic  inva- 
sion, ii  525. 

licinian  £unily,  was  respected  and  rich 
at  Borne  at  an  early  tmie,  iii  2,  foil. 

licinian  jngers,  iii  a.  19. 

licinian  laws,  fieible  as  to  what  occa- 
sioned them,  iii  I,  foli  First  law 
concerning  the  division  of  the  consul- 
ship, 4.  foU. ;  was  first  violated  in  the 
year  395, 49,  and  repeatedly  down  to 
the  year  407, 50,  71.  Was  threaten- 
ed even  by  Appins  Claudius,  301. 
Second  law,  the  real  Agrarian  law, 
11,  foli  Third  law  to  relieve  debtors, 
20,  in  which  there  is  neither  injos- 
tice  nor  oppression,  20,  foli  They 
were,  probably,  all  sworn  to  as  a 
treaty,  30.  Iheir  salutary  conse- 
quences 74. 

C  licinius  Calvns,  consular  tribune  in 
the  year  377,  iii  3.  Magister  equi- 
tum  in  381,  27,  a.  35. 

C  lidnius  Stolo,  origin  of  his  surname, 
iii  3.  He  is  the  aonl  of  the  legisU- 
tion  which  is  named  after  him,  4. 
He  himself  violated  his  own  law  res- 
pecting the  possession  of  public  land, 
and  was  condemned  in  the  year  407, 
20,52.  He  did  not  enrich  himself 
by  his  law  of  debts,  20,  foU.  Fn>- 
bably,   tmmoir   ret  putUca  eontti' 

.    tMemda,  and  therefore  not  consul  im- 


mediatelv  after  his  law,  44 }  perhaps, 
not  at  all,  a.  76. 

P.  lidnius  Calvus,  at  the  head  of  the 
plebeian  order,  ii.  498.  Militaiy  tri- 
bune in  the  year  359.  According  to 
the  Capitolme  Fasti  it  was  he  who 
held  the  office  in  355,  and  not  his  son, 
a.  840. 

Sp.  lidnius,  tribune  of  the  people,  ii 
190. 

licinius  Macer,  his  orations  fnmisht 
materials  for  Dionysius  and  livy,  ii 
10.  Was  attentive  to  records  and  the 
history  of  the  constitution,  11.  The 
safest  authority  for  the  early  history 
of  Bome,  a.  276. 

li^tning,  at  present  usually  spares  the 
Capitol,  and  often  strikes  St.  Peter's, 
iii  a.  919. 

lignrians,  appear  to  have  also  inhabited 
Tuscany  in  andent  times,  i  163. 
People  of  their  nation  lived  on  UJce 
Gaida,  and  in  other  places  beyond  the 
Po ;  were  in  possession  of  the  whole 
of  Piedmont  and  of  part  of  Corsiea, 
164.  Beyond  the  Alps  as  far  as  the 
P^n^enees,  164.  Their  ori^  is  un- 
known, 165.  Unfairly  judged  by 
Cato;  they  were,  on  the  contrary, 
a  brave  and  sterling  people,  165,  foli 
Liguriaus  and  libnmians  may  be 
reuited  to  each  other,  167. 

lilybsBani,  besieged  in  vain  bv  Pyr- 
rhus,  iii.  511.  Main  post  of  the  Car- 
thaginians in  Sidly,  598.  Was  very 
strongly  fortified,  601.  Bedeged  by 
the  Bomans,  602.  Its  harb(nir  de- 
stroyed by  the  works  of  the  be- 
siegers, 605.  Its  siege  may  be  com- 
jMured  with  that  of  Ostend,  603. 

LimUatio,  Italian, — was  adopted  by  the 
ItaUetes,  ii  623.  Definition  of  it, 
624. 

limites,  were  markt  by  dips  of  land, 
left  uncultivated,  ii  624,  foil,  which 
remained  public  property  and  were 
reserved  for  highways,  628.  Legal 
peculiarities  of  fields  markt  off  by 
limites,631. 

linteata  legio,  of  the  Samnites,  iii.  391, 
a.  657. 

lipara,  its  mhalntants  cruise  against 
the  TVirhenian  pirates,  ii  485. 
Taken  by  the  Bomans  m  494,  in.  596. 

££9,  perhaps  in  reality  only  the  name 
for  the  suits  in  the  centumviral  court, 
iii  553. 

lista,  capital  of  the  Sacranians,  i  78. 

litemnm,  a  Campaaian  town,  iii  112. 
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Litteina^  the  same  as  enealorei,  iL  ». 

487. 

JL  Livins,  popular  tribane  at  the  peace 
of  Caadiam,  is  not  delirered  up  with 
the  others  to  the  Samnites,  iiu  220. 

M.  Livias.  pontiff,  consecrates  Decios  to 
death  in  the  battle  near  Sentinam, 
iii.  383. 

Xir/,  the  excellence  of  his  work,  L  5. 
How  poetically  he   related    ancient 
history,  228,  folL    Took  the  history 
of  the  kings  from  Eanios,  346.    His 
]^ictare  of  the  taking  of  Rome  a  mas- 
terpiece, although   in    an  historical 
point  of  view  untenable,  ii  543,  foU. 
He  is  no  authority  respecting  the  ple- 
beian or  patrician  rank  of  a  man  of 
the  earliest  age,  a.  902,  and  n,  735. 
He  misunderstands  the  drawing  by 
lot  of  ten  tribes,  for  the  purpose  of 
colonizing  Land,  a.  958.    How  he 
contradicts  himself  about  the  intro- 
duction of  pay  for  the  army,  a.  966. 
Weakens  the  miracle  in  the  legend, 
a.  1054.    Divides  his  history  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  commencement  of 
great  events  always  begins  with  a 
decad,  a.  145.    How  his  chronology 
differs  from  that  of  Cato,  559.    A 
note  inserted  in  iv.  20,  459.    Is  mis- 
taken in  his  account  about  the  draw- 
ing up  of  the  army,  iiL   100.    His 
poetical  mind,  a.  141.    Mistakes  the 
relation  between  Rome  and  Latium 
at  the  beginning  of  the  first  Samnite 
war,  115,  117.    Is  iiuuxurate  in  his 
account  of  the  fate  of  Latium,  after 
the  peace,  141.   Is  probably  mistaken 
respecting  the  year  of  the  Pcetelian 
law,  156.    His  chronological  errours, 
a.  293.    He  judees  incorrectly  about 
the  relation  of  the  Romans  to  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  170.    Conceals  the 
peace  with  the  Gauls,  171.    In  the 
war  of  423  he  alwajrs  mentions  the 
Falsspolitans,  and  not  the  Neapoli- 
tans, a.  321.    He  errs  in  bis  opmion 
about  the  granting  of  the  imperiom, 
187.     Is  unfiur  towards  the  Taren- 
tines,  189.    In  his  narratiTe  of  the 
second  Samnite  war  he  is  very  indif- 
ferent about  the  events,  192.    Hasty 
in  his  topopraphy,  a.  839.    ACstakes 
the  great  diEULger  in  which  Rome  was 
in  426,  199.    Is  not  trustworthy  in 
his  account  of  the  Caudine  calamity, 
212,  folL    Is  entirely  misguided  by 
national  vanity,  213 ;  by  misundor- 
standing,  224,  fi>lL    His  aooovnt  of 


the  years  433  and  434  is  a  fiulurer 
227,  230,  233.  Differs  from  tiie 
triumphal  Fasti,  239.  Possest  un- 
doubtedly accurate  informatiott  aboat 
the  history  of  Patavium,  273.  Wrote 
at  least  his  ninth  book  after  the  cam- 
paign of  Drusus  in  Germany.  279,  s. 
485.  He  makes  up  two  narrstires 
into  one,  280.  An  instance  of  hit 
hastiness,  a.  492.  He  oontans  the 
principal  passage  concerning  the  new 
arrangement  of  the  centuries,  397, 
a.  556.  He  says  by  no  means  ex- 
pressly that  it  was  not  introduced  till 
after  the  completion  of  the  35  tribes, 
345.  He  supposes  without  any  ras- 
son  that  it  was  a  mere  accident,  that 
previous  to  the  Ognlnian  law  the 
number  of  augurs  was  four  instead  of 
six,  351.  In  the  third  Samnite  mr 
he  often  follows  Valerias  of  Antium, 
358.  An  errour  cmrected,  367. 
Places  in  a  false  light  the  resolotioD  of 
the  Samnites  to  march  into  Etroris, 
369,  foil  Conibnnds  Clnsium  and 
Camerinum,  a.  637.  He  has  overlook! 
the  tribunate  of  IT.  Cucius,  412.  la 
his  account  of  the  wars  of  Pyrrlnis 
be  followed  old  Latin  sources,  a.  841. 
Niebuhr  takes  leave  of  him,  a.  666. 
He,  as  well  as  Dionysins,  endeaToan, 
by  the  insertion  of  a  partide,  to  rea- 
der va^ue  a  clear  expression  of  their 
authonties,  L  a.  1228,  ii.  a.  172,  a. 
670,  a.  775,  a.  1282.  HU  Epitonui 
do  not  always  contain  theoocnrreneei 
in  their  chronological  order  iila.688. 
They  were  made  not  long  after  hie 
own  time,  a.  932. 

The  first  decad,  its  text  depeadi 
upon  a  single  original  manuscript,  iji 
a.  405.  lavy  emended  (i.  23,  S7\  I 
a.  873.— (i.  36),  a.  892.— (u.  IX*- 
1161.— (iL  15),  a,  1187.— (n.  36X 
ii.  a.  222.^11.  41),  a.  364.-hCxl  63^ 
a.  555.— <iii.  33),  a.  733.— <m.  56>, 
a.  815.— <v.  12),  a.  1096.— (xxn. 
13),  a.  150.— Epitome,  zx.  a.  145, 
Epitome,  ltui.  a.  272.  Emended 
from  manuscripts  (i.  53,  55),  L  a 
1135.— (ii.  30,  MareuM  uiBtead  d 
Maniu$)j  a.  1328. — (n.  35),  ii-  "• 
217.— <in.  9,  10).  a.  634.— <ni.  67), 
a.  793.  —  (IV.  53  and  vi.  19),  «- 
1334.  I.  44,  to  be  emended  from 
Eutropius,  i.  n.  1031.  Conjecture 
on  XI.  16,  a.  1236.  On  u.  39,  ii.  a 
635.  On  in.  33,  a.  714  TT» 
reading  in  iz.  43  correctly  em«dsd 
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hf  Sigonias,  ii  ii.  4S8.  n.  84,  cor- 
rectly emended  by  Dnker  n.  255. 
^  In  III.  87,  a  reading  which  is  at  least 
preferable  as  to  the  matter,  n.  (M)8. 
In  HI.  63,  a  dpnUe  reading,  each  of 
which  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  com- 
mon one,  n.  828.  In  iii.  64,  more 
probable  that  it  is  not  quite  correctly 
cxprest  than  that  it  should  be  an 
erroor  of  the  pen,  n,  833.  iy.  16, 
completed,  a.  937.  The  beginning  of 
the  seventh  book  probably  mutilated, 
how  to  be  completed,  a.  405.  In 
Y.  32,  a  tempting  reading,  n.  723. 
The  reading  in  xxii.  57,  estabUsht, 
i.  n,  1025.  An  emendation  of 
Kreyssig  (til  8)  recommended,  iii 
88,  a.  155.  Emended  by  transposing 
a  sentence  (ix.  46),  a.  550.  The 
correct  reading  (in  z.  14  and  15) 
pointed  out,  a.  622.  Emended  with 
Chronovius,  a.  572.  The  numbers  in 
X  30  corrected  a.  647 ;  and  the 
same  in  z.  42,  n.  663. 

ZocaHo,  became  gradually  customary  of 
censorial  contracts  conceminff  the 
tribute  upon  produce:  whence  locatio 
agri  is  Fpoken  o^  ii.  140,  fblL  This 
niisled  the  Greeks,  141. 

iJocri,  its  foundation  by  Locrian  bond- 
men— the  most  ancient  Greek  city 
in  CEnotria,  L  157.  Its  respectability 
and  extensive  territory,  157.  After 
the  battle  of  Heraclea,  betrayed  the 
Boman  garrison,  iii.  480.  Conquered 
by  tbe  Aomans  after  the  garrison  of 
Fyrrhus  was  destroyed,  516.  Sub- 
dued by  FyirhuB,  516,  foil. 

Jjoeiqfktes,  or  asgidui,  what  persons  be- 
longed to  them.  i.  449,  a.  1041. 

I^ollius,  a  Samnite,  excites  the  last  traces 
of  a  Samnite  war,  iii.  542. 

Xucanaa,  L  a.  286. 

Xiucania^  the  greatest  part  of  its  inhabi- 
tants were  subjects,  i.  60. 

Jjncanians,  as  eaxXj  as  about  the  year 
329  masters  of  the  north-western 
part  of  CEnotria^  i.  60.  Their  great- 
est extent,  95.  Their  Grst  settlement 
and  extension,  60.  How  late  they 
came  into  JBnotria,  95,  foil.  Con- 
tinued to  spread  until  the  peace 
with  Dionysius  the  Tounser,  97,  foil 
JFamiliar  with  the  Greek  language, 
105.  Their  wars  against  Thnrii  and 
Tarentum,  97.  A  niling  people  and 
a  far  greater  number  of  subjects,  98, 
foil.  Contribute  towards  the  ruin  of 
the  Greek  towns  in  Italy,  iii.  160. 

VOL.  III. 


After  the  insnrrectioit  of  the  Brut- 
tians,  they  direct  their  forces  against 
the  Siritis,  160,  foU.  The  assistance 
of  Alexander  of  Epirus  is  called  in 
against  them,  163.  Alexander  makes 
war  upon  them,  166.  He  is  com- 
pletely defeated  by  them.  167.  Tbe 
Lucanians  are  under  the  influence  of 
Tarentum,  168.  Their  power  sinks 
after  the  war  of  Alexander,  168. 
Pay  homage  to  Alexander  the  Great 
at  Babylon,  169.  Beasons  for  it,  169. 
They  aJlj  themselves  with  Borne  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  Samnite 
war,  185.  Benonnce  the  treaty  with 
Borne  and  submit  to  the  supremacy 
ofSamnium,  196,  207.  The  account 
of  it  in  Livy  is  fabulous,  189.  They 
are  withdrawn  from  the  soverainty 
of  Samninm,  259.  After  this  they 
direct  their  arms  against  Tarentum, 
268.  Are  obliged  to  join  Cleonymus, 
271.  Are  again  invaded  by  the  Sam- 
nites,  360.  Their  internal  feuds,  1 89, 
360.  Place  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  Bome,  360,  on  tolerable 
conditions,  434.  Make  war  upon 
Thurii,  434.  Are  defeated  by  C. 
Fabricius,  437 ;  by  Carvilius  and  Pa- 
pirius  in  476,  524.  Lucanian  exiles 
with  Alexander  of  Epirus,  167,  189. 

Lucaria,  ii.  a.  1199. 

liucer,  or  Lucerum,  probably  the  name 
of  the  town  on  the  Cselian,  i.  297. 

liuceres,  sometimes  looked  upon  as 
Etruscans,  sometimes  as  TVrrnenians 
— ^they  were  also  called  Lucertes — 
citiiens  of  a  town  on  the  Caslian,  i. 
296,  foil.  Hieir  laws  referred  to 
Tullus,  297*  Tullus  Hostilius  be- 
ing derived  from  MeduUia,  suggests 
that  they  were  dependent  Latins, 
298.    The  lesser  houses,  304,  foil. 

Luceria,  conquered  by  Q>  FiU)ius  in  the 
year  427,  iiL  201,  a.  352.  Besieged 
by  the  Samnites  in  428,  810.     The 

.  Boman  standards  and  hostages  can- 
not possibly  have  been  kept  there 
by  the  Bomans,  222.  After  the  vic- 
toiy  of  Candium,  it  became  Samnite, 
283.  Its  importance,  224.  It  was 
taken,  it  is  said,  by  the  Bomans  in 
430  by  capitulation,  225  {  but  more 
probably  not  till  the  year  434,  a.  390, 
p.  233.  Occupied  by  a  Boman  colony, 
237.  There  a  battle  is  fought  be- 
tween the  Bomans  and  Samnite^, 
390. 

Ludlius    shews   that    Frivemum    be- 
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*  longed  to  ifae  tribuB  Uftntina,  iiL  ». 
314. 

Lncretia,  her  tragedy,  i.  494,  fblL 

L.  Lacreting,  first  senator  as  senior 
consolar,  u.  n,  1863. 

L.  Lncredos  and  M.  Manlios,  why 
compeDed  to  abdicate,  ii.  494. 

Sp.  Lucretiiu,  is  intenrez  as  prefect  of 
the  city,  L  616.  Erroneously  men- 
tioned as  the  sacoessor  of  Bnitos, 
636. 

Lncumones,  a  patrician  caste  of  priests, 
i.  122,  foil.  Lunatics  also  called  so, 
122.  It  is  not  an  Etmscan  name, 
378,  folL 

Lustrum,  great  Boman  year,  i.  277. 
The  close  of  it,  280. 

Q.  Lutathis,  draws  up  the  constitution 
of  Sicily,  iii.  619. 

Lycaonids,  list  of  them,  i.  25. 

Lycinus,  commander  of  Antigonus  at 
Athens,  probably  a  fugitiTe  Taren- 
tine,iiL  539. 

Lydian  origin  of  the  Etruscans,  what 
gave  rise  to  this  opinion,  i.  111. 

Lydians,  different  from  the  Meonians^ 
they  are  barbarians  who  settled  in 
the  country,  L  110,  a.  840. 

Lydrs,  Johannes,  a  passage  in  complete 
conlWon  explained,  ii.  h.  252.  How 
he  ig^orantly  mutilates  the  state- 
ments of  Graochanus  derived  from 
Gains,  ii.  743,  iii.  a.  70.  A  passage 
in  I.  38  emended,  ii.  a.  907.  Mis- 
take in  the  increase  of  qnestoiB  from 
four  to  eight,  a.  944. 

Lysimachus,  deprires  I^mrhus  of  his 
part  of  Macedonia,  iii.  460,  a.  813. 

Lysistratus,  the  first  who  took  portraits 
in  sculpture,  1.  a.  664. 

MACEDONIANS,  Pelasgiant,  i.  31. 
Macella,  a  Sicilian  place^  taken  by  the 

Romans,  iii  579. 
MachiaveUi,  his  ^ews  upon  the  Agra- 
rian laws,  it  131,  foil. 
Macrobius  (i.  11,  p.  245),  emended,  ii. 

a.  221. 
Mscia  tribns,  formed  of  Latins,  iii.  142. 
Q.  Maelius,  tribune  of  the  people,  is 

surrendered   as   a  security   for  the 

peace  of  Caudium,  iii  22a 
Sp.  Msdins,  procures  and  distributes 

com,  ii  418,  foli  Accused:  killed  by 

Ahala,  419,  foil.    His  guilt  at  least 

y&j  doubtfol,  420,  foU. 
Msenian  law,  concerning  the  prerious 

sanction  of  the  curies  of  the  elections 

of  magistrates,  iii  421. 


M.  Mienias,  the  first  tribone  who  made 
use  of  the  power  of  his  office,  ii.  185. 

C.  Mnnius,  conquers  the  Latins  on  the 
Astura,  in  the  year  412,  iii  140l  A 
statue  is  erected  to  hhu^  145.  In 
432,  dictator  to  institnfee  inqoiries 
into  plots  and  conspiracies,  891,  ML 
Defended  against  a  charge  of  LiTy, 
n.  500.  Lays  down  his  office,  292. 
In  the  year  435,  dictator  against 
Capua,  232.  Probably  the  anthor  of 
the  Mfsnian  law,  421. 

Magister  equitnm.  Master  of  tlie 
knights,  appointed  hf  the  Dictator 
at  a  later  period;  onginaUy  he  was 
elected,  i  569,  foil,  probably  by  the 
centuries  of  the  plebeian  knights, 
570.  He  was  commander  of  the  le- 
senre,  as  otherwise  the  prococsul,  ii 
a.  992. 

Magistracy,  the  appointment  of  any 
without  appeal  was  forbidden  oai  tfa« 
penal^  of  outlairryt  ii.  368. 

Magna  GrsBcia^  so  caUed  on  aooomit  of 
the  growth  of  a  numerous  Greek  po 
puliSion  in  CEnotria,  i  6i.  Re- 
mained Greek  nntU  the  foartaeath 
century — remnants  of  Greriu  soil 
extant,  62.  Suffian  under  manifold 
wars,  iii  434. 

Mago,  a  Carthaginian  adminJ,  lands  at 
&da,  iii.  506. 

Melons  and  soubrM,  confounded,  ii 
113,foli 

Maleventum,  the  exlreme  point  of  the 
campaign  of  428,  iii.  2ia  Refuge 
of  the  defeated  Samn]tes,S35.  Here 
Decius,  in  449,  defeats  the  Apnlians, 
366. 

Mallio  Capitolinns,  tale  about  him,  ii  a. 
1345. 

M.  MalHus,  a  literary  quack,  i.  a.  7. 

Malngo,  aLatin  place  become  unknown, 
i  a.  765. 

Mamertines,  Sabellian  maroeBariaa  after 
the  death  of  Agathodes,  iii  a.  21L 
Attack  YjTThus  after  his  return  from 
Sicily,  516.  Those  of  Messana  ra- 
vage Sicily,  561.  Reduced  by  Wim, 
562.  Dirided  into  a  Pnuc  and  a 
Roman  party,  562.  Sabseq[Qeatly 
they  are  the  allies  of  Rome^  582. 
Their  repuhlie  remains  independent 
eyen  alter  the  first  Panic  war,  617. 

L.  Mamilius  of  Tnscalum,  ii  296. 

Octarius  Mamilius  and  the  Latins  take 
part  in  the  war  of  Pbraemia,  only 
according  to  a  forged  representation, 
i541,fo&. 
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Mane^  only  the  ancient  pronuncia- 
tion and  orthography  for  mancipii^ 
I  n.  1044. 

Manipular  legkm,  its  otganisationy 
ui.  97,  foU. 

Manins,  abbreyiation  of  it»  i.  ».  1199. 

C.  Manlins,  according  to  some  he  is  the 
leader  of  the  aeoesaion  in  the  year 
408,  iiL  78. 

Cn.  Manliua,  when  consol  he  holds  an 
assembly  of  the  tribes  in  the  fields,  in 
order  to  test  the  power  of  the  soldien* 
oath,  iiL  51. 

Jj.  Manlius,  consnl  in  490,  gains  with 
Begnlns  a  victory  near  Ecnoxnns, 
iiL  58d,  folL  Is  called  away  from 
Africa,  586. 

Ij.  Manlius  Vnlso,  consnl  in  496,  be* 
gins  the  siege  of  UlybaBam,  ilL  602. 

H.  Manlios,  certainly  an  enemy  of 
CamiUos,  even  before  the  Gallic  pe- 
riod, ii.  504.  Saved  the  Capitol,  548. 
Galled  Capitolinns,  not  on  that 
account,  bat  becanse  he  had  his 
honse  there,  a.  1214.  Account  of  his 
having  recommended  a  garrison  to 
be  placed,  and  of  his  Imving  had 
the  command  there,  548.  His  pre- 
tensions, character,  mortification, 
605.  Bedeems  a  debtor,  607;  and 
afterwards  devotes  his  whole  fortune 
to  thfltpDipose: — ptUnmus  pUhit^ 
607.  What  he  demanded  for  the 
plebs,  608.  Imprisoned,  then  set  at 
liberty,  609.  Accusation  of  the  tri- 
bunes, for  what  object,  610.  Dis- 
charged, 611.  The  sentence  not 
postponed: — new  accusation  before 
the  cuiies,  612.  They  outlaw  him, 
618.  Manlius  took  the  Capitol,  is 
hurled  down  by  treachery,  613. 
False  accounts  of  his  death,  614. 
The  people  mourn  for  him,  615. 

F.  ManUus,  dictator  dui^g  the  com- 
motion after  the  lidnian  Liw,  iii.  27. 

T.  ManHus,  his  heroic  contest  with  Uie 
Gallic  giant,  iii.  76,  foil.  The  time 
of  it  is  doubtful,  77.  Consul  in  the 
Latin  war,  129.  His  severe  senti- 
ments towards  the  Latins,  131. 
Gains  a  victory  near  Vesuvius,  137, 
folL 

T.  Manlius,  the  son,  is  executed  after 
the  unhappy  victory  over  the  Tuscan 
commander,  iiL  184,  fbU. 

ManubisB,  of  Pometia,  sometimes  stated 
at  forty,  sometimes  at  four  hundred 
talents,  i.  512,  foU.  Calculated  typi- 
cally at  one   hundred   and  twenty 


talents,  one-third  of  which  was  the 
share  of  Borne,  518,  n.  1137. 

Manufactures  of  doth  and  dyeing,  are 
especially  favorable  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  large  city  population, 
iiL  161. 

Manumiaaio^  by  viWicto  and  the  ceii- 
sua:  difference  of  their  legal  cons^ 
qnences,  L  594,  foIL 

Mwiuscripts,  the  si^  for  thousand, 
which  is  omitted  in  them,  has  been 
the  cause  of  many  mist^es,  iiL  n, 
622.    Explained  according  to  Pierius 

.    Valerianus,  n.  647. 

Marcii,  t^ir  prophetical  books  were 
highly  poetical,  L  n.  688. 

Cn.  Marcius  Coriolanus,  ii.  a.  530. 
His  expedition  has  been  left  untoucht 
by  scepticism,  notwithstanding  the 
irrecondleable  contradiction  of  both 
historians,  95.  (Compare,  237,  n. 
535.)  Impossibilities,  96.  His  con- 
denmation  must  iidl  after  the  year 
283,  98.  His  afikir  may  be  made 
to  agree  with  history,  if  it  iM  placed 
twenty  years  later,  99,  foU.  The 
terms  of  peace  ascribed  to  him  are 
those  of  the  year  295, 100.  How  it 
has  happened,  that  the  tradition  is 
pusht  so  far  back,  101,  foil.  107. 
His  expedition  under  his  own  aus- 
pices is  the  andent  fonn  of  the  story, 
107,  foil.  The  tradition  itself,  in  its 
essential  parts,  is  quite  credible,  only 
the  date  of  it  has  been  misplaced, 
233.  Related,  235,  foil.  In  what 
succession  his  undertakings  are  re- 
presented in  livy,  n.  535.  Before 
he  encamps  at  the  Fossa  Clnilia  ho 
makes  war  upon  Uie  plebs  only,  238. 
The  interests  of  the  Volsdans  were 
not  the  question  at  issue,  but  the  re- 
turn of  the  exiles,  238,  folL  Lives 
and  dies  in  peace  among  the  Vol- 
dans — fictions  respecting  his  death, 
241,  foil.  In  Boman  story  he  is  con- 
sidwed  as  an  independent  enemy  of 
the  country,  the  Volsdans  only  as 
his  allies,  242,  foil.  I>onbtfnl  tf  he 
had  a  ^are  in  the  peace  of  the  year 
295  :  his  conquests  nothing  but  a 
double  list  of  those  which  the  Vol- 
sdans and  JEquians  made,  243.  The 
statement  that  his  camp  had  been  on 
the  site  of  the  temple  of  Fortune  is  a 
forgery,  101. 

C.  Marcms  Butiius,  first  plebeian  dic- 
tator, iiL  47.    Victorious  against  the 

.    Etruscans,  48,  84,  folL     The  patri- 
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dan  hooses  reftuet  him  the  triumph 
oyer  the  Tarqaimans,  85.  Fint  ple- 
beian censor,  50»  6S.  Consul  in  the 
year  393,  6S;  in  the  year  403,  62; 
and  a^^  in  405, 63. 

0.  Marcins,  consul  in  438,  takes  Alli- 
fie,  but  was  afterwards  conquered  bj 
the  Samnites  and  wonnded  in  battle, 
iii.  245.  Consnl  in  441,  he  gains  a 
▼ictoiy  orer  the  Hemicans,  255.  De- 
feats also  the  Samnites,  255.  Tri- 
nmphs,  256.  An  equestrian  statue  is 
erected  to  Mm,  262. 

C.  Marcius,  commands  the  reserre  in 
the  battle  near  Sentinum,  iii.  298. 

C.  Marcius,  is  censor  a  second  time  in 
the  jear  482,  whence  his  surname 
Censorinns  (but  uncertain),  iii  556. 

Q.  Marcius  Philippus,  triumphs  in  465 
over  the  EtmsciEms,  iii  430. 

Marrana,  Fossa  ClniUay  i  205.  Where 
the  Lsitin  road  intersects  it,  205. 

Maviage:— diToroe  was  almost  impossi- 
ble in  the  case  of  a  marriage  by  eon* 
faurreatio:  in  a  marriage  not  conse- 
crated separation  was  free  at  all 
times,  i  n,  635.  Without  connu- 
bium :  whether  the  child  of  a  ple- 
beian woman  was  receiyed  into  the 
commonalty,  a.  1162.  More  pro- 
perly to  be  called  mixt  than  un- 
equal:— ^men  sprung  from  such  mar- 
riages were  the  most  violent  enemies 
of  the  houses,  ii  385.  Were  auite 
honorable,  337.  But  children  nom 
them  did  not  inherit,  338. 

Marmcinians,  a  Sabellian  people,  i  99. 
Are  neutral  in  the  Sunnite  war, 
iii.  191.  Conclude  in  443  a  peace  with 
Bome,  251,  263. 

MarruTians,  a  name  for  the  Mamians} 
hence  Marmcinians,  i  100,  a.  317. 

Mars,  assists  the  Romans  a^nst  the 
Lucanians  and  Bruttians,  Hi.  437. 

Marsians,  a  Sabellian  people,  i  100. 
They  charmed  serpents,  106.  A 
Marsic  inscription,  105.  They  re- 
main neutral  in  the  Samnite  war, 
iii  191.  In  the  year  439  ^ey  were 
probably  allied  with  the  Samnites, 
250,  foil.  In  403  they  conclude  a  peace 
with  Bomc^  263.  In  the  year  445 
they  axe  united  with  the  .£quians  in 
a  revolt,  but  are  soon  conquered.  267. 
Are  compelled  to  recognise  the  su- 
premacT^  of  Bome,  267.  Belonged  to 
the  socii  fosderati,  526. 

Massaliots,  the  Gauls  favored  them, 
ii  518.     Their  contribntioii  to  the 


ransom  of  the  city  rewarded,   554, 
580. 

Masses,  tactic  with,  is  evnmrhere  the 
most  ancient,  iii  466.  Was  dereloiil 
most  completely  by  Philip,  467. 

Massilia,  its  foundation  —  the  Gallic 
assistance  is  a  foble,  ii  517.  Friendly 
towwds  Bome,  iii  242. 

Mastama,  companion  of  Gsdes  Viben- 
na — according  to  the  Etmscana  it  is 
the  name  of  Servins  Tullina,  i  382. 

Matrons,  honours  which  theyen^yed, 
and  laws  for  their  protection,  i.  231, 
foli  Did  not  receive  ready  money 
from  the  repuUic  for  their  jewda, 
ii  485.  Bewarded  for  contribothig 
their  ornaments,  580. 

Matuta,  ii  478.  Her  temple  at  FVigi, 
plundered  by  Dionysius,  4931  Tem- 
ple at  Satricum,  iii.  226. 

Mavors,  his  cave,  i  220.  a.  614. 

Maximns,  this  surname  was  often  gireo 
during  ib»  fifth  oentniy,  iii  ».  589. 
Is  placed  by  lavy  before  the 
gentilidum,  a,  622. 

Medes,  the  name  Amaigfa  gave 
to  their  being  regarded  aa  the  pn>- 
senitors  of  the  Libyans,  ii  a.  1 159L 

mtHa  acieMf  in  two  consular  legions  is 
the  order  of  the  veterans,  ii  448. 

Mediterranean  Sea,  dangcnms,  especial- 
ly about  the  summer  solstice,  in.  592, 
foU. 

Medma,  a  colony  of  Locri,  i  157. 

Megades,  sacrifices  himself  for  Pjiihas 
in  the  battle  near  Heradea,  iii  477. 

Megasthenes,  leader  of  the  Cbakadtsa 
colony  at  Cuma,  iii  178. 

Melpum,  its  fiOl,  i  117,  a  517. 

Agnppa  Menenius,  his  fid^  advocates 
the  law  of  debt,  i  610. 

T.  Menenius  does  not  nof^an  iStm 
Fabu;  is  defeated,  ii  20S.  la  ac- 
cused for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
declaration  of  his  guilt;  is  Gondcnmed 
and  dies  of  a  broken  heart,  207. 

Meonians,  l^rrrhenians  on  the  Lydiaa 
coast,  i  42.  (Thev  are  rdated  to  the 
Lydians,  as  Uie  lynhenians  are  to 
the  Etruscans.) 

Mercenaries,  in  the  service  of  the  Sam- 
nites, probably  fumisfat  by  Tsreutam, 
iii.  202.  Ate  neoessaiy  at  Tamtam 
as  they  were  at  Florence  on  aocoont 
of  the  nature  of  the  drcnmstaBces, 
162. 

Mercniy,  the  dedication  of  hia  temple, 
i  a.  1326. 

Meseans,  taken  pcesetMi  of  by  the 
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MamertinM,  and  besieged  ^  Htero^ 
iu.  561.  Is  protected  by  Carthage, 
563,  foil.  Falls  at  last  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans,  566. 

Messapians,  in  a  wider  sense  are  the 
Sallentines  and  Calabrians  ;  in  a  nar- 
rower, Calahrians,  i.  146,  foU.  Are 
said  to  have  been  Cretans  :  four  dif- 
ferent accounts  about  them,  147,  foil 
Their  war  with  the  Tarentines,  149. 
Their  power  after  the  ncUay,  subse- 
quent decline,  and  final  dependence 
upon  Tarentum,  150.  The  pretended 
Messapian  inscription  is  Greek.  The 
Messapians,  or  Sallentines,  made  war 
upon  hy  Alexander  of  Epirus,  and 
are  then  allied  with  him,  iii.  166.  In 
465,  they  ally  themselves  with  Taren- 
tnm  against  Rome,  442. 

Hetapontum,  i.  158.  Allied  with 
Tarentum  against  the  Lncanians, 
ill  161.  Concludes  a  treaty  with 
Alexander  of  Epirus,  166.  Conquered 
by  Cleonymus,  271. 

M^ouroc,  are  not  mentioned  at  Rome ; 
there  is,  howerer,  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  existed  there,  L  594,  foil. 
Those  who  obtained  isoitely,  did  not 
probably  possess  the  honorary  rights 
of  a  proxenus,  ii.  52.  Thir  number 
at  Rome  quite  insignificant — why? 
72. 

Meton,  the  Tarentine,  account  of  his 
pretended  wisdom,  iii.  444. 

Metrodorus,  the  enemy  of  the  Romans, 
relates  a  fable  about  the  Volsinian 
war,  ill  406. 

Mettius  not  Mettos,  L  ».  873. 

Hettius  Fufietius,  his  pcarfidy  and 
punishment,  i.  349. 

Hesentius,  what  taxes  he  levied  from 
the  Rutulians,  and  claimed  from  the 
Latins,  i.  195,  foil 

Milionia,  a  Mazvian  town  conquered  by 
the  Romans,  iii  267 ;  again  by  Poa- 
tumius,  389. 

Military  sendee,  gave  a  right  to  assign- 
ments, hence  the  erarians  were  not 
allowed  to  engage  in  it,  ii  163.  Is 
in  aneient  times  a  protection  against 
the  prosecutions  of  creditors,  iii.  65. 
By  the  constitutional  reform  of  the 
year  449,  it  is  more  equally  distri- 
buted, 328. 

Military  arrangement  of  the  Romans 
was  originally  that  of  the  phalanx, 
iii.  98.  Description  of  the  later  one 
in  the  fifth  century,  469,  foil 

Milo,  leads  the  fint  Epirots,  orer  to 


Tarentum.  iii  447,  foU  After  I^- 
thus  had  gone  to  Sicily,  Milo  com- 
mands the  troops  which  are  left  be- 
hind, 510.  Is  at  last  also  left  behind 
at  Tarentum,  521.  Rules  cruelly  in 
the  city,  523,  foil.  Betrays  it  to  C. 
Papirins,  539. 

Mmores  and  juniorti,  majoret  and 
joitiores,  confounded  with  each  other 
ii.  1 13. 

Mincret  and  juoeiuSf  confounded  i  a. 
1 143. 

Minturme,  a  town  of  the  Ausonians, 
taken  by  the  Ramans  by  treachery, 
iii  232.  In  the  year  450,  it  is  occu- 
pied by  a  colony,  373.  Yet  i(  was 
difficult  to  find  colonists  on  account 
of  its  dangerous  position,  373. 

h.  Ifinucius,  what  the  ancient  annals 
may  have  related  about  his  campaign 
of  296,  ii  263.  Difference  of  the 
CapitoUne  Fasti  about  him,  n,  604. 

L.  lnGnucius,  prefect  of  the  corn-mar* 
ket;  his  pretended  measures,  ii  418. 
Is  said  tohaye  gone  oyer  to  Uie  plebs, 
to  have  been  m^de  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple by  cooptaiiot  and  to  have  lowered 
the  price  of  com  to  one  as, — ^which 
is  unreasonably  represented  as  a  sale 
of  the  stores  of  Melius,  423.  Honours 
with  which  he  was  rewarded,  424. 

M.  Minucius,  whose  name  has  to  be  in- 
serted in  Dionysius,  yi.  69,  ii  1 18. 

M  Minucius  (in  the  Hannibalian  war\, 
his  relation  and  that  of  his  gentile 
Ludns  to  the  Dictator  who  saved  the 
troops,  ii  a.  61  i. 

Ti  Minucius,  consul  in  442,  against 
Samnium,  iii  257.  He  receives, 
according  to  some  accounts,  a  fatal 
wound,  258. 

MlnysB,  were  Pelasgians,  their  pretended 
expulsion  firom  Lenmos  and  Imbros 
by  the  Tyrrhenians,  i  a.  1 1 4. 

2>e  MiralnUbut:  the  treatise  bearing 
this  title  and  ascribed  to  Aristotle 
was  written  about  Olymp.  130,  i  ii. 
382.  For  the  most  part  extracted 
firom  TimsBus,  20,  foli 

Miracles  in  Roman  History,  how  they 
are  to  be  looked  at  b^  us,  iii.  n.  644. 
The  belief  in  them  injured  neither  tiie 
wisdom  nor  virtue  of  the  Romans,  178. 

MoBuia,  buildings  in  the  city,  ii  a.  80. 

Molossian  dogs,  are  still  famous, 
iii  453. 

Molossians  have  for  a  time  the  supre- 
macy of  Epims,  iii  454.  Are  long 
governed  by  kings,  455.    The  most 
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ancient  Greek   writers   alwa^B  call 
them  Molottiani,  n.  295. 

Moloflsifl,  a  Teiy  froitftil  coantiy,  liL 
452. 

Monej,  redaction  of  iUi  real  valne  in 
the  first  Funic  war,  ilL  612. 

Mons  sacer,  L  n.  1332. 

Mont  Sainte-Odilie  in  Alsace,  the  walls 
on  it  seem  to  be  Etmscan,  ii  525. 

Montani,  members  of  a  guild  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Sepdmontinm,  L  n.  931.  De- 
rive their  name  from  the  montes  in 
the  city,  which  were  quite  diflerent 
from  the  seven  hills,  iii.  298. 

Monte  cavo,  Capitoline  hill  of  Alba, 
i.  200. 

Montesquieu,  his  view  of  the  Agrarian 
laws,  iL  132. 

Morgctes  in  Sicily,  i.  170. 

Mourning,  worn  for  the  consuls  who 
died  in  office  as  well  as  for  the  kings, 
i.  524.  Of  the  matrons,  for  Brutus, 
498.  For  Publicobi,  559.  For  Co- 
riolanus,  ii.  241.  After  the  calamity 
of  Caudium,  iiL  268.  Colour  of  mourn- 
ing at  Rome,  h.  378.  Mourning  of 
the  nobility  and  the  knights  on  ac- 
count of  &e  election  of  Flavins  and 
Anicinsto  the  cumle  edileship,  317. 

C.  Mucins  Scaevola,  story  about  his 
deed  and  lus  reward,  i.  554,  foil. 
(The  opinion  exprest  on  p.  545,  that 
a  ScsBvoU  could  not  have  been  a  pa- 
trician is  corrected  in  YoL  ii.) 

P.  Mncius,  statement  that  he  as  tri- 
bune of  the  people  burnt  nine  of  his 
collegues,  ii.  413.  This  execution  is 
attributed  to  the  populus  —  Mucins 
had  no  other  share  in  it,  than  that  of 
lending  his  assistance  to  it,  414.  If 
there  were  ten  tribunes,  it  could  not 
have  occurred  till  after  the  Deoem- 
virate,  414.  In  that  case  it  may  have 
happened  in  the  year  311.  415.  How- 
ever, more  probably,  it  is  only  the 
execution  of  the  nine  patricians,  416. 

Mugilla,  according  to  the  certain  emen- 
dation of  J.  Gronovius,  ii  n.  595. 

MuUa  (fines),  appeal  in  the  case  of  one 
to  the  burgesses;  cannot  have  been 
granted  to  the  plcbs,  at  the  time  Dio 
mentions,  but  only  to  the  populus. 
Legal  amount  of  them  already'  fixt 
by  Publicola,  ii.  231.  Their  amount 
for  plebeians  limited  by  Sp.  Tarpeius 
and  Atemius,  302.  This  and  not 
valuation  formed  the  contents  of  that 
law:  difference  between  muHa  and 
poma,  a.  690.     lianner  in  which  it 


was  inflicted,  303.  Finos  ezactod  as 
well  as  applied  by  the  coraleedfle^ 
iii  41.  The  highest  was  Inflided 
upon  L.Fostnmins,  413. 

Mututre,  ii.  a.  693. 

Mnndus  in  the  comitium,  i.  827. 

IfimticqM,  article  in  Festna,  ii  ii.  109. 

Munkepg,  stands  in  oppositioii  to  the 
MMMmu — ^the  meaning  of  oUicatioa 
to  service  occurs  even  as  late  as  the 
Pandects,  ii  54,  folL  Why  Cioero 
described  it  in  a  quotation  firom  Ti- 
msDUS  by  a  circnmlocntion,  55;  com- 
pare 53.  A  mnnioeps  settleil  in  an 
allied  city  was  at  onoe,  and  without 
any  formal  registration,  considered 
as  a  citizen,  62,  foli  Mmudpes 
(erarians)  removed  ihmi  the  comitia 
of  the  centuries  by  the  law  oaneem- 
ing  dections  of  Fabiusand  Deans, 
iii.  327,  foli 

Munidpia,  different  from  the  aoeii  and 
the  nomen,  Latimamy  ii  a.  150. 

Mnnidpinm,  definition  of  three  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  mnnidpinm  preserved 
ui  Festna,  ii  56,  a.  109.  Fliat  iso- 
polity,  57,  59.  Second,  depoident 
Bjnnpolity,  59.  Third,  equal  sympo- 
hty,  civeajwre  cptimo,  59. 

Mnnidpinm,  originally  the  right  itaell^ 
ii.  56.  With  the  Volsdaiia,  238. 
One  of  the  demands  of  Coriolanns, 
and  a  condition  of  the  peace  of  the 
year  295, 256. 

Antmtes,  or  meauiiu^  means  the  build- 
ings within  the  city,  ii.  a.  80. 

Munus,  performance  of  duties,  xctrM^^k, 
ii  54,  a.  106.  Mhmmm  hemonurimmt, 
a  confused  definition  in  Qellina,  a. 
105. 

Munus  fungi^  not  wnmert  fumgi^  ii  a. 
105. 

Mnigantia,  a  Samnite  place,  iii  368, 
taken  by  the  Romans,  368. 

Music  and  dandng  of  the 
il36. 

Mutilation,   bodily,   exduded 
from  high  offices,  i  545,  a.  1209. 

Mythico-historical  age,  accoonta  afaonft 
It  formed  from  historical  lays  amoog 
various  nations,  i  247,  fbli 

Myths,  Greek,  were  known  at  Rone 
and  in  Italy  at  an  early  time,  iii 
311. 

Myttistratum,  in  Sicfly  besieged  by  the 
Komans  and  relieved  by  WawiiVyf 
in  487,  iii.  580.  Cmclly  conquered 
by  the  Romans  in  the  year  488, 
iii.  581. 
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N^VIUS,  was  mtmsMp*  CrnqxinMs,  ii. 
H.  105.  Belatod  the  emigration  of 
^neaa  to  Latiaxn,  and  Ms  stay  at 
Carthage,  L  191,  folL  His  stoiy 
about  Uia  and  the  twins,  210.  Frag- 
ment emended,  n.  550. 

Ifames  of  conntries,  were  always  de- 
rived from  their  inhabitants,  i.  13. 
Names  of  places,  neuters  in  oiiicBi 
formed  from  the  Greek  as  and  evs, 
R.  148.  Names  of  nations  in  Latin, 
their  deriyadye  forms,  n.  219.  From 
Greek  mythology,  were  early  changed 
in  the  popular  language  of  the  Bo- 
mans,  iii.  811. 

Kamia,  the  early  name  of  Nequinum, 
iil  287. 

Nations,  which  haye  seyeral  names,  are, 
according  to  the  views  of  mytiiieal 
times  represented  under  these  names 
as  difierent  and  hostile  nations,  L  n. 
558.  Migrations  of  nations  in  Italy, 
176,  foil. 

Navy  of  the  Bomans,  first  step  towards 
fonning  one,  iii.  241. 

Neapolis,  founded  by  the  Eretrians,  L 
156.  Founded  by  Cumans  and  kin- 
dred Greeks  four  miles  from  the  old 
town,  iii  180.  Is  goyemed  together 
with  Palftpolis,  180.  Besieged  by 
the  Bomans,  181,  186.  Is  taken  by 
capitulation,  188. 

Neapolitan,  constitution  of  the  tocehj  or 
seggj^  its  history,  L  402,  404. 

Neapolitans  is  used  as  a  common  name 
for  the  citizens  of  Neapolis  and  Pa- 
Isepolis,  iil  180.  At  the  time  of 
the  talcing  of  Bome  by  the  Gauls 
allied  with  Samnium,  180,  foil. ; 
perhaps  by  isopolity,  n.  322.  Charged 
hj  the    Bomans  with  plunder  and 

Ccy,  180,  foil.  Bismiss  the  em- 
y,  181. 

Nearchus,  author  of  the  dialogue  wtfl 
^oi^f,  iii.  n.  873. 

NenisB,  songs  in  memory  of  the  deceast, 
i.  256.  Freseryed  in  the  inscriptions 
of  the  Scipios,  257. 

Neoptolemus,  probably  a  son  of  Alex- 
ander the  Molossian,  reigns  for  a 
time  *in  common  with  FVrrhns,  iii. 
458,  folL  Is  put  to  death  by  him, 
459. 

Ne^e,  captured  before  the  Gallic  pe- 
nod,  ii  492,  foU.     Surrendered  to 

.  the  Etruscans,  585.  Betaken,  586. 
A  Latin  colony,  582.  Was  reckoned 
among  the  jJilin  pluoes  for  the  sake 


of  completion,  iii  93.  On  the  later 
Flaminian  road  it  protects  the  Etrus- 
can frontier,  277. 

Nepos,  his  era  for  the  foandati<xi  of 
Bome,  i  268. 

Nequinnm  in  Umbria,  taken  by  the  Bo- 
mans in  447,  receives  a  colony  and 
the  name  of  Namia,  iii  287.  In  its 
defence  it  was  supported  by  Samnite 
auxiliaries,  360. 

Nexi,  could  serve  in  the  legions,  be- 
cause their  property  was  still  regis- 
tered in  their  own  name—the  mis- 
take of  Dionysins  in  believing  that 
they  served  only  as  slingers,  i.  580. 
Were  relieved  by  the  PcBtelUin  law, 
iii.  157. 

Nexum,  in  a  wider  sense  according  to 
the  definition  of  iElius  Gallus,  i  576. 
In  a  more  limited  sense  excluding 
the  nuincipia,  577.  It  existed  for 
plebeians  only,  ii  263. 

Nexus,  what  is  to  be  understood  by  it, 
i  576.  One  is  not  to  think  of  fet- 
tered slaves  for  debt,  576.  Yarro's 
definition,  577.  He  who  did  not  re- 
deem himself  was  assigned  as  a  slave, 
578. 

mchomacus,  the  governor  of  Pyrrhus 
at  Croton,  outdone  by  a  stratagem 
of  Bttfinus,  iii  515.  Escapes  with 
great  loss  to  Tarentum,  515. 

Nine  patricians  executed  at  the  stakes 
the  account  of  which  has  been  veiled 
over  in  the  chronicles,  but  preserved 
in  the  ritual  books,  ii.  126,  foU. 

Nine  tribunes  of  the  people,  their  exe- 
cution by  P.  Mndus  is  probably  only 
an  inversion  of  the  execution  of  a 
Mucius  Scsevola,  together  with  dght 
others,  ii  128  foil. 

Nobility,  patrician  and  plebeian,  their 
relation  to  each  other,  iii.  302. 

Nola,  TVrrhenian,  i.  74.  Chalcidian 
and  Hellenized,  afterwards  Oscan 
and  barbarian,  77.  Must  be  consi- 
dered a  Chalcidian  colony,  iii.  179. 
Allied  with  the  Samnites,  112. 
Friendly  towards  the  Greeks  it  en- 
courages Palsepolis  to  resist  Bome^ 
181.  Sends  auxiliaries  thither,  181. 
They  obtain  free  departure,  188.  It 
is  taken  possession  of  by  the  Bomans 
in  435,  in  consequence  of  a  treaty, 
236.  Stood  in  isopolitan  relations 
to  Samninm,  236.  In  the  peace 
of  444  it  comes  entirely  under  the 
soveraint^  of  Bome,  259. 

■Nomea  and  gens^  synonymous,  i  n,  807, 
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Nonft  CaprotiiiflB,  distingoisht  by  Yarro 
from  the  popalifhgia,  ii.  573. 

Nones,  thirtj-eight  in  the  year  of  ten 
monthfl,  as  many  as  Dies  foMti,  L 
278. 

Norba,  a  colony  in  the  year  262,  it  94, 
Must  have  been  lost  to  the  Yolscians^ 
108.  In  the  Pomptinian  territory  unit- 
ed widi  Latiam  as  a  colony,  probably, 
common  to  Rome  and  Latium,  iii.  92. 

Noricmn,  whence  the  Celtic  ambassa* 
dors  moBt  have  come  to  Alexander, 
ii.  515. 

Northern  lights,  towards  the  end  of  the 
third  century  of  the  dty,  ii  276. 

Notaries,  their  guild,  ii.  406,  foil.  (Scri- 
be) in  ancient  times,  iii.  298.  In  the 
later  times  of  the  empire  the  posses- 
sores  are  analogous  to  the  notaries, 
300.  They  preserved  the  Boman 
law  in  Italy,  300. 

Novelli  (Livy  zli.  5)  surname  of  the 
Gavillii,  ii. ».  595. 

Nuceria  AlfiUema,  its  situation,  iii  245. 
Allied  with  the  Samnites,  112.  Abui- 
doned  the  Boman  alliance,  245.  Bo- 
man soldiers  ravaging  its  territory 
are  slain  there,  245.  Is  conquered 
by  Q.  Fabius  in  the  year  439,  25a 
By  the  peace  of  444  it  comes  for  ever 
into  the  possession  of  the  'R^Tnnnp, 
259. 

Numa  Marcius,  a  Sabine,  ii  112. 

Numa  Pompilius,  story  about  him,  i 
239,  foli  No  lays  upon  him,  240. 
His  life  corresponds  to  the  first  secle 
of  Rome,  244.  Hence  the  statement 
of  IMonysius  about  his  age  when  he 
became  king,  n,  661.  Why  39  or 
43  years  were  assumed  for  his  reign, 
245,  foli  He  is  mentioned  as  Uie 
author  of  the  office  of  warden  of  the 
city,  only  through  being  confounded 
with  Numa  Marcius,  ii  113. 

Numbers  which  are  only  made  up  from 
accounts :  the  28  battles  of  the  debt- 
slave,  i  fi.  1323.  That  of  the  ple- 
beian emigrants,  k.  1331.  The  4000 
Samnites  sent  to  Palsepolis,  ii.  84. 
The  service  years  of  Scaptius,  n.  214. 
The  1000  men  of  Sp.  Furius,  r.  569. 
The  4000  or  4500  men  of  Ap.  Her- 
donius,  ».  670,  The  scars  of  L.  Sl- 
cinius,  n,  769.  The  400  companions 
of  Virginius,  n.  775. 

Numbers,  formulas,  which  are  not  to 
be  regarded  as  real  numbers,  such  as 
7  and  70  among  the  Jews  ;  6  among 

,    the  Latins,  ii  n.  147.    12  fiunilies 


and  30  men  of  the  Podtii,  i  605. 
The  tithe  of  the  booty  of  a  rich  town, 
or  of  a  great  victory,  12  times  10 
talents  of  silver,  or  12  talents  of 
gold.  Suessa  and  battle  of  Begillm, 
i  R.  1 187.    Veii  ii  486. 

Numbers,  national :  that  of  the  Sabel- 
lians  was  four,  9m  thai  of  the  Bomsss 
was  three,  ii.  84.  Hence  the  tribes 
were  four  in  number,  84,  foli  Twtht 
in  Boman  institutions^  perhaps,  arose 
from  the  multiplication  of  ^  two 
numbers,  as  was  the  case  at  Athens 
also,  85.  Three  and  one-third  among 
the  Bomans:  in  the  legend  of  the 
present  of  a  golden  crown  to  Cincin- 
natns,  r.  612 ;  probably,  also,  in  the 
one  dedicated  by  T.  Qoinctius,  as  weQ 
as  in  the  vow  made  by  the  senaie, 
R.  1296. 

Numerical  system  in  Roman  histoiy.  l 
253.  According  to  what  principle 
the  dates  of  the  kmgs  were  detennined, 
253,  foil. 

Ti  Numicius,  tribune  of  the  people,  is 

S'ven  up  to  the  Samnite^  as  suietf  fcr 
e  peace  of  Candium,  iii,  220. 

Numidian  kings,  furnish  the  Carthagi- 
nians with  cavalry,  iii.  570.  Throw 
off  the  dominion  of  Cartha^  587. 

Numisius,  pretor  of  the  Latms  in  the 
great  laJtm  war,  iii  138. 

Numismatics,  stiU  require  a  sdeotific 
investigation  for  the  time  of  the  re- 
public, iii  552. 

P.  Numitorius,  uncle  of  Virginia,  ii 
349, 352. 

Nundines,  were  the  days  of  meetii^  for 
the  plebs,  ii  213.  For  the  popoIos» 
on  the  other  hand,  they  were  wtfud 
and  faim :  on  these  days  notfusg 
could  be  transacted  with  dw  latter 
until  they  became  fagH  b^  the  Hor- 
tensian  law,  214.  Their  number 
thirty-eight,  and  originally  coincidiiv 
with  the  court-days,  iii  314. 

Nursia,  after  the  Sabine  war  it  heoomes 
a  prefecture,  iii  404,  and  remained  in 
this  relation  for  a  Icmg  time  after- 
wards, 555. 

Nymphius,  general  of  the  Neapolitan, 
and  accomplice  in  the  canspiracy,  iii* 
187,  foli 

0,  the  letter,  is  wanting  in  tfaeEtntf- 
can  alphabet;  may,  however,  ban 
occurred  in  their  pronundatioiD,  i 
136. 

.OblacuB  or    Oplaco^   a   FKntnutfi 
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threatens  the  life  of  Pjrnlitii  in  the 
battle  of  Heraclea,  iii  477,  n,  837. 

Oecupatio,  ii  n.  301. 

OccupaioriuB  ager^  only  the  public  land, 
il  624. 

Occanences,  of  a  later  date,  transferred 
to  an  earlier  time,  so  that  the  same 
appears  in  two  places,  instances  of  it, 
i  551,  it  242,  foU.  n.  554,  il  263,  269, 
595. 

Ocricnlanians,  are  the  only  Umbrians 
tiiat  form  a  permament  alliance  with 
Borne,  iii.  286. 

Ocrisia,  her  miracolona  pregnancy,  u 
864. 

IT.  Octacilius,  eonsnl  in  483,  crossea 
over  to  Sicily,  iii  568. 

October  horse,  Timseos  knew  of  it,  and 
saw  in  it  a  memorial  of  the  wooden 
horse  of  Troy,  i.  185. 

CEnotria,  comprised  Bruttiam  and  Lu- 
cania,  i.  56. 

(Enotrians,  were  Felasgians,  L  26. 

CBnotms,  according  to  Fherecydes,  a 
son  of  Lycaon ;  ApoUodoros  does  not 
mention  him,  i.  25. 

Officials,  class  of,  was  not  wanting  at 
Bome,  but  was  withoa:  influence  and 
honour,  iii.  299. 

Ogulnian  law,  giyes  to  the  plebeians 
their  share  in  the  priestly  offices,  iiL 
351,  folL 

Q.  Oeulnins,  one  of  the  embassadors  to 
Epidanms,  iii.  408  ;  and  also  to  Pto- 
lemy Fhiladelphus, ».  999. 

Oligarchs  at  Bome,  caused  many  of 
their  opponents  to  be  assassinated : — 
oath  in  some  of  the  Greek  oligarchies, 
ii.  299. 

Oligarchy,  its  nature,  L  484.  Crimes  to- 
wards subjects  are  common  in  oligar- 
chies, ii.  289.  Its  attachment  to  the 
lower  classes  from  hatred  of  the  in- 
dependent and  well-bom,  iii  302. 

Olympiad,  98, 1,  for  the  invasion  of  the 
Celts,  in  which  Bome  is  said  to  have 
been  captured,  is  certainly  stated  by 
Hmeus — this,  however,  is  to  be  un- 
derstood of  the  immigration  across 
the  Alps,  and  is  quite  erroneously  re- 
ferred to  the  capture  of  Bome,  ii. 
557.  It  is  the  year  of  the  fall  of 
Yen  and  Melpum,  566.  01  99,  3, 
is  the  true  year  of  the  capture  of 
Bome,  560,  563  :  and,  consequently, 
the  commencement  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  (according  to  Yarro  in  the 
year  754,  and  to  Cato,  752),  has  to  be 
counted  from  the  year  746, 562. 


Ombrica,  of  the  Greeks,  finom  the  Alps 

to  the  Garganus,  L  144,  foU. 
Opica,  Aristotle  mentions  Latium  as  a 

part  of  it,  L  64. 
Opicans,  inhabited  only  the  Northern 
part  of  Samnium,  before  the  Sabellian 
migration,  L  64.    Fusht  forward  by 
the  Sabellians,  they  overpowered  the 
Scculians  and  Italians,  73.    In  Greek 
phraseology  before  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander they  were  the  Sabellian  merce- 
naries, 66,  foil  R.  206.    Opicans  and 
Umbrians  are  of  the  same  stock,  82. 
Sp.  Oppius,  the  coUegue  of  Appins,  as 
civic  pretor,  ii.  326.    Convenes  the 
senate,  353.    Accusation,  crime,  and 
death,  375. 
Optimates,  their  party  among  the  Ita- 
lian allies  is  in  favour  of  we  interest 
of  Bome,  iii.  286. 
Oracles,  given  in  spoken  words,  are  not 
found  in  Italy,  i.  508.    The  Delphic, 
what  it  said  about  the  Alban  lake, 
remnants  of  an  ancient  rhythmical 
translation,  ii  n,  1048.    Examination 
of  it,  481. 
Orhi  Orbteque,  why  they  are  mentioned 
in  the  census,  although  not  counted, 
i  470.     Orba    comprises  all  single 
women    who  were    not  under  Uie 
caput  of  a  man,  vidtut,  520. 
Orders  in  the  Boman  state  are  spoken 

of  as  distinct  people,  ii.  282,  h.  642. 
Orestians,  one   of  the  northern  Epirot 
tribes,  iii.  452.    Afterwards  quite  se- 
parated from  Epirus,  452. 
Orosius  emended    (ii.  4),    i  a.  709  ; 
(IT.  13),  ii.  a.  145.    Calculates  the 
years  of  the  city  like  Fabius — ^how 
many  less   than    livy,    564.     Had 
before  him  an  abridgment  of  Livy 
in  which  the  dates  were  marked,  iii. 
fi.735. 
Ortona  besieged  by  the  .Squians,  ii 

109. 
Oscan,  language,  became  that  of  the 
Sabellian  conquerors,  the  Samnites 
and  the  Lucanians,  i  67.     Is  ex- 
pressly distinguisht  by  Yarro  from 
the  Sabine,  67,  foU.    Was  prevalent 
over  the  whole  of  the  south  of  ItaJ^, 
68.    Forms  that  element  of  the  Latin 
language  which  is  not  Greek,  and  is 
by  no  means  unintelligible,  68.    Was 
still  in  use  at  the  destruction  of  Her- 
culaneum,  10,  105.    Oscan  words  in 
Latin  are  shortened,  82. 
Oscan  pranomen,  iU.  a.  311. 
Oscans,  entirely  the  same  as  Opicans,  L 
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67.  Strabo  howeyer  calls  the  nn- 
mixt  Ausomaii  natioiis,  Oscans,  and 
thofle  mixt  with  the  Sabellians,  Opi- 
caii8,66. 

Otto  the  Emperor,  is  considered  with 
good  reason  as  the  founder  of  the  civic 
constitutions  of  Italy  bj  mixing  dif- 
ferent nations,  i.  319. 

Outbergess,  vp6^os  and  Isopolite,  their 
difference  from  a  citixen  of  the  pale, 
iL  75. 

Oatlawrj  by  a  priyilegium,  may  be  sus- 
tained according  to  the  X//tables» 
ii.  613,  foil. 

Orid,  Fasti,  ii.  201,  explained  ».  445. 
In  his  Fasti  an  important  historical 
authority,  iii.  29. 

F,  18  used  in  the  Oscan  for  the  Latin 
qu;  hence  ^qui,  Opici,  ApoU  the 
same  name,  L  78. 

FiBonians,  according  to  Herodotus  Ten- 
crians,  consequently  Felasgians,  i.  51. 

Fffistum,  a  Greek  population  of  Foeido- 
nians,  remains  tlbere  under  Lucanian 
supremacy,  L  95. '  Alexander  of  £pi- 
rus  gains  a  victory  there,  ilL  167. 
Beceives  a  colony  in  473,  544. 

Pagani  and  numtani  at  Rome,  in  what 
manner  they  differed,  iii.  298. 

Fagi,  instituted  by  Servius  Tullius,  iL 
249.     IlfpivtfXia,  n.  566. 

Faintine,  honored  by  the  Bomans  as  a 
liberid  art,  iii.  356.  Fainting  of 
battles  in  the  fifth  century  dutin- 
goisht  by  its  correctness  and  grace- 
lufaiess,  856. 

Falepolis,  Farthenope  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  Neapolis,  i.  156.  Formerly 
Farthenope  a  Cumssan  colony,  iii. 
179.  Its  site  ascertained,  179,  foil 
n,  820.  Besieged  by  the  Bomans, 
181, 186.  Taken  by  treacheiy,  187, 
foil;  then  destroyed,  188. 

Falatine  and  Aventine  quarrel,  in  the 
traditions  of  the  most  ancient  times^ 
1222. 

Fale,  Fale-bnrghers,  i  n.  961. 

Falladium,  the  Greeks  beUeved  it  pr&* 
served  at  Siris,  i.  182,  foil.  The 
desire  of  thinking  it  preserved  seems 
to  have  caused  faith  m  the  tradition, 
that  .£neas  had  carried  it  to  Latium, 
187. 

Falm-branches,  were  given  at  Borne  to 
the  victors  in  the  public  games  from 
the  year  453,  iii  425. 

Falm-Ieaves,    used  as  a  material   for 

.  writing, ill.  1119. 


Falmerins,  first  altackt  tlie  aoeoanft  of 
the  captivity  and  death  of  Begnlni^ 
iiL  599. 

Filumbinum,  in  Campania,  conquered 
by  Sp.  Carvillius,  iii  895,  foIL 

Fandosia,  residence  of  the  (£aotrian 
kings,  i.  58.  Here  Alexander  of 
Epirus  falls  in  a  de8|»erate  contm 
against  the  Lncanians,  iii.  167. 

Fanegyric  oration  upon  Q.  Fabius,  as- 
cribed to  Marcos  must  have  existed 
and  been  a  source  for  the  aooount  of 
the  campaign  of  274,  ii  198. 

Fannonians,  doubtful  whether  really 
FsDonians,  i  51. 

Fanonnns,  taken  by  the  Romans  in  498, 
iii  595.  Great  victory  of  Mdellas 
there,  596,  foU.  After  the  first 
Funic  war  it  is  free  and  not  subject 
to  tribute,  617. 

Fmtagathus,  a  Boman  monk  often  ap- 
pealed to  by  his  disciples  in  order  to 
give  weight  to  their  own  opinione,  tSL 
a.  560.  His  opinion  about  the  disuge 
of  the  constitution  of  the  centuriea  oo 
the  basis  of  the  tribes,  838,  refuted, 
384. 

Fapirian  law,  its  genuineness  cannot 
be  doubted,  i  249. 

Pafnrins  Cunor,  pretor  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Latin  wsr,  made  dirftrtiw, 
iii  132.  Against  the  Antiafans,  199, 
fbU.  According  to  tradition  he  was 
the  hard  usurer  sgainst  the  youth  C 
Fnblilios,  156,  folL  In  the  jear  484, 
dictator  against  the  Samnitea,  192. 
Returns  to  Bome  on  account  of  the 
auspices,  193.  l^trsts  for  vengeance 
against  Q.  Fabius,  194,  foU.  Is  com- 
pelled to  pardon  by  this  unanimity  of 
the  senate  and  the  people,  195.  Gains 
a  decisive  victory  over  tbie  Semniles, 
and  grants  them  a  trace,  195,  IbIL 
Triumphs  in  430  over  the  <<^"«*^ 
224.  In  great  difficulty  before  I«d- 
ceria,  224.  In  488,  be  is  appolnled 
dictator  by  his  enemy,  Q.  Fabius, 
246.  Conquers  the  Samnitea,  S49l 
Was  twice  dictator  and  five  times 
consul,  249.  His  merits  and  pecu- 
liarities, 250. 

L.  Fapirius  Cursor,  the  son  of  the 
former,  consul  in  458«  to  bring  the 
third  Samnitc  war  to  a  dose,  iii.  390. 
Example  of  his  unbelief  and  aeon 
of  the  auspices,  a.  660.  Defeats  the 
consecrated  amies  of  the  Sammies, 
893.  Celebrates  a  very  briDiaat  tri- 
umph, 896.    Is  blamed  by  his  aoldiera 
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for  hia  anurioe,  adonu  the  fomm  with 
the  spoilfl,  396.  Consnl  in  474,  with 
Sp.  Comlhu,  to  faring  the  wan  in 
Italy  to  a  close,  525.  L.  Papinas  who 
propoaes  the  law  concerning  the  in- 
ititntion  of  the  tresviri  capitalea,  was 
probably  pretor,  and  not  a  tribune,  xiL 
410. 

K.  Papirins,  killed  by  the  Gaols,  ii.  545. 

Papius  Bmtolns,  commander  of  the 
Samnites:  his  advice  decides  the 
Samnites  to  nndertake  the  second 
Samnite  war,  iii.  185.  Destined  to 
be  given  np  to  the  Romans,  he  puts 
an  end  to  his  own  life,  808. 

Paransea,  is  restored  to  Epims  nnder 
Alexander  the  son  of  Cassander,  iii. 
459,11.811. 

Parthenope,  or  Palnpolis.  i.  156.  Al- 
lied with  the  Samnites,  iii  119.  Is 
the  ancient  name  for  Paliepolis,  179. 

Parties  at  Borne,  during  Uie  second 
Samnite  war,  iii,  291,  folL 

Paaeua,  term  for  public  land,  subject  to 
taxation,  ii  158. 

Passages,  ancient,  in  the  Gapitoline  hill, 
foMnssa^  in.  a,  716. 

Pastures,  were  at  one  time  the  only 
lands  that  paid  taxes,  ii  158.  Right 
of  pasture  on  the  ager  publicus,  un« 
lawfully  extended,  iii.  13.  limited, 
13,  ».  14. 

Patavinm,  said  to  be  Trojan,  under 
Tiberius  the  first  city  in  Italy  after 
Rome,i  166. 

Pater,  synonymous  with  citisen,  i  827. 

Patrcji,  erroneously  understood  by  later 
historians  as  senators  only,  i.  327, 
foli  The  patres  whose  auetariiat 
was  necessazT,  are  the  houses,  not 
the  senate  alone.  This  livy  mis- 
took at  first,  but  afterwards  saw 
clearly,  ii.  224.  Instances  of  his  call- 
ing the  whole  of  the  patricians  patre% 
ft.  505.  He  distinguishes  the  patres 
as  a  soverain  assembly,  firom  the 
senate,  224,  foU.  P€Ure9  and  pogmha 
synonymous,  n,  507.  In  later  times 
signify  only  the  senate,  iii  148,  folL 

Patrician  Houses,  a  very  small  number 
axe  mentioned  in  the  Fasti,  but  there 
are  traces  of  a  great  many  more,  i. 
88a  They  counted  without  doubt 
thousands  of  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  605. 

Patricians,  houses,  citizens,  according 
to  Cincius  free-bom,  i  329.  Internal 
feuds  among  them,  ii  125,  foli  Their 
tyranny  during  the  second  deoemvi« 


rate,  841.  Rejoice  at  the  defeat  of 
the  first  plebeian  consuls,  iii.  81. 
Try  to  make  use  of  the  alliance  with 
Latium,  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing 
the  plebeians,  48,  95.  Blind  in  their 
pretensions,  146,  152.  Their  condi- 
tion which  is  entirely  altered,  de- 
mands a  difierent  position  in  the 
comitta  of  the  centuries,  323.  In 
what  way  it  was  granted  to  them, 
327.  Their  opposition  to  the  Ognl- 
nian  law  is  not  considerable,  353. 
In  the  time  of  Augustus,  reduced  to 
fifty  families;  erroneously  considered 
then  as  a  nobility,  i.  329. 

Patronus,  his  duties  towards  and  claims 
on  his  clients;  their  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  feudal  system,  i  825. 
Right  of  inheriting  the  client's  pro- 
perty, and  jurisdiction  over  him,  325, 
foli  Patrtmus  and  patrieius  are 
ntimes  of  eoual  extent,  327.  At  first, 
however,  only  patricians  of  the  greater 
houses  could  be  patrons,  but  after, 
wards  the  Lmcerti  also  without  doubt : 
the  plebeians  were  excluded  for  a  long 
time,  327.  PatnmuM  and  matrona^ 
father  and  mother  of  a  family,  323. 

Patrons,  of  the  free  Italian  nations,  also 
exercise  a  judicial  power,  iii.  533. 
Protect  against  the  abuse  of  power, 
534. 

Pay  of  the  soldiers,  its  introduction, 
i  474.  Levied  9m  a  direct  tax,  ii. 
440.  The  pay  of  a  fbot-soldier,  ac- 
cording to  Polybius,  was  )  of  a  de- 
narius, or  8i  ases  per  day,  100  per 
month,  441,  foli  The  pay  dPa  horse- 
man is  throughout  douhle  that  of  the 
foot-soldier,  442,  ii.  969.  The  triple 
pay  at  Rome,  was  a  compensation  to 
those  who  served  with  their  own 
horses,  442.  How  much  the  pay  of 
a  legion  amounted  to,  a.  1040. 

Pteace,  between  Rome  and  Samnium  in 
the  year  414.  The  one  concluded 
with  the  Oanls  in  the  year  415,  is 
unequivocally  attested  \ej  Polybius, 
iii  171.  That  with  the  Samnites  in 
444,  was  in  reality  nothing  but  a 
truce,  259.  Between  Rome  and  Ta- 
rentum  in  the  year  445,  272.  With 
the  Samnites  peace  was  concluded  in 
456,  402.  Conditions  of  the  peace  of 
Caudium,  217.  These  terms  explain 
the  real  connexion  of  the  occurrences, 
212.  Conditions  of  the  peace  offered 
by  Pyrrhus  after  the  battle  of  Hera- 
dea,  483,  a.  847.      The  desire  of 
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pesce  often  awakes  saddenlj  in  na- 
tions of  a  warlike  and  strong  charac- 
ter, 202,  foil. 

Pedum,  the  last  seat  of  the  Ladn  war, 
in  the  year  411,  iil,  Ua  In  412,  it 
was  conquered,  141.  Obtains  the 
CflBrite  franchise,  141. 

PeUgonians,  in  Dalmatia,  were  Pelas- 
ffians,  L  51. 

Pelasgian,  names  of  places  in  the  inte- 
rionr  <^  soathem  Italy,  i.  48.  Towns 
captured  by  the  Etruscans.  116. 

Pelaigians,  scandalous  nonsense  in  the 
opinions  about  them,  L  26,  foIL  Dif- 
ferent from  the  Hellens,  and  their 
language  not  Greek,  27,  but  nearly 
akin  to  it,  28.  The  Boman  poets, 
eyen  Ennins.  often  call  the  Oreeks 
by  this  name,  37.  History  only 
knows  them  in  their  decline  and  ruin, 
28.  How  the  false  opinion  about 
the  emifpration  of  the  remnants  of 
them  onginated,  53,  folL  Once  the 
most  widely  spread  of  all  nations  in 
Europe,  52.  What  Greek  nations 
were  originally  Pelasgians,  29,  foil. 
Their  name  ridiculously  explained 
from  vtXopyef,  40,  a.  107.  Appear  in 
Attica  and  perform  task-wonc,  41; 
these  were  Sicnlians,  41,  from  Epirus, 
57,  a.  168.  Falsely  made  to  come 
from  the  South  of  Etmria,  41.  Ex- 
tent of  their  tribes  in  Italy  and  the 
countries  near  it,  176,  foU.  Their 
fate,  and  that  of  the  Hellens,  177. 
Pelasgians  in  Etmria  and  Umbria, 
34,  foil  87.  On  the  Adriatic,  48, 
folL  Bondmen  of  the  Italietes,  26. 
In  Sardinia,  171. 

Pelignians,  a  Sabine  not  an  Hlyrian 
people,  i.  99,  folL  Are  made  war 
upon  by  the  Latins  in  the  first  Sam- 
nite  war,  iii.  125.  In  the  second 
Samnite  war  they  are  neutral,  191. 
In  the  year  438,  they  were  probably 
hostile  towards  Rome,  251.  In  443, 
they  conclude  peace,  251,  and  alli- 
ance, 263.  Afterwards  they  belonged 
to  the  socii  fiederati,  526. 

Penates,  were  considered  by  the  Layi- 
nians  as  Trojan  aa  early  bb  the  time 
of  Timseus,  i  188.  Samothracum 
Gods,  19a 

Penteres,  of  the  Bomans,  had  two  mani- 
ples as  marines,  iii.  578. 

Pentrians,  during  the  winter  they  drive 
their  flocks  into  Apulia,  iii.  191. 

Perizonius,  inquiries  in  Roman  history 
began  with  him,  i.  pre(  vii«    He  first 


recognixed  lays,  as  the  source  of  Bo- 
man traditions,  L  255. 

Perusia,  according  to  aome,  the  place  of 
the  first  battle  of  Fabius  against  the 
Etruscans,  iii.  280.  He  defeats  them 
there  compli^y,  282,  folL  Con- 
cludes a  truce  tk  thirty  years  with 
Borne,  283.  Breaks  it  in  the  year 
450,  370.  In  the  year  452,  it  ob- 
tains a  truce  of  forty  yean,  405. 

PestUence,  of  the  year  291,  ii  251,  foIL 
Statements  about  the  extent  of  the 
ravages  of  the  plagues  of  the  years 
291  and  301,  272,  foil.  They  piit>- 
bably  spread  widely  over  Italy;  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  Attica,  wh.ch  i«- 
mained  on  the  coasts,  274.  Origin 
of  the  one  of  the  year  291;  con- 
nexion of  sil  epidemic  diseases  at  this 
period  with  the  volcanic  commotioDs, 
275. 

Pestilences,  at  the  endo  the  Uiird  cen* 
tury,  depopulate  Italy,  enfeeble  the 
close  order,  ii  278.  Cany  with  them 
degeneracy  of  manners,  279.  Ptoba- 
bly  in  connexion  with  that  in  Attica, 
in  the  years  320—323,  510.  Bages 
in  the  year  384,  iii.  45. 

Petalismus,  i.  a.  1119. 

Petelia,  metropolis  of  the  Lacanians, 
i.  99. 

PeteHnian  grove,  place  of  assembly  for 
the  populus,  ilL  65. 

Pencetians,  of  Pelasgic  origin,  allied 
with  the  Tarentines,  i.  150.  Proba- 
bly Libumians.  151.  Men  of  this 
people  with  Latin  names,  153.  Con- 
tained thirteen  tribes,  153.  Never 
mentioned  in  Boman  history,  153. 
Allied  with  Alexandfr  of  Epims,  iii. 
166,  foil 

Peucetius,  according  to  Pherecydca  a 
son  of  Lycaon,  L  25. 

Pezzot  the  juger,  ii  a.  897. 

I^alanx,  why  Philip  adopted  no  other 
arrangement  for  his  army,  i  a.  1090. 
It  was  the  moat  ancient  order  with 
the  Bomans,  and  likewise  used  by 
the  Etruscans,  a.  1091.  In  the  Bo- 
man phalanx,  one  half  conaisted  of 
men  of  the  first  class  in  full  amBonr, 
and  the  other  half  of  the  hoplites  of 
the  second  and  third  classes,  imper- 
fectly armed,  477,  479,  foU.  The 
manner  in  which  it  was  drawn  np, 
iii.  469.  By  no  means  the  kernel  of 
the  later  Macedonian  armies^  468. 

Phares,  houses  in  Suli,  i.  3ia 

Phenomena,  in  nature  after  the  lid- 
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ttian  law,  iii.  45,  iblL     In  the  jtBn 
476  and  477,  543  and  560. 

Fhilinns  of  Agrigentom,  is  partial  to- 
wards Carthage,  iii  573.  His  hatred 
a$^nst  Rome,  600. 

Philip,  gives  the  Molossian  kingdom  to 
Alexander,  his  brother-in-law,  iii  164. 
His  phalanx,  98. 

Philocharis,  a  frivolous  Tarentine,  iii. 
440. 

Philotis,  or  Tatnla,  a  574. 

Phlcgraean  plains,  the  possession  of  theub 
is  the  object  of  the  Greek  colonies  in 
those  districts,  iii.  179. 

Phratries,  detacht  from  the  oonstitntion 
of  the  houses,  ii.  318.  At  a  later 
time  any  genuine  Athenian,  not  the 
enpatrids  only,  belonged  to  aphratiy. 
The  number  of  the  phratries  and 
houses  at  Athens  corresponds  to  the 
month  and  to  the  numbcar  of  its  days, 
i  318,  foil. 

4po«pd,  colonists,  ii  im.  193,  884. 

Picentia,  a  town  on  the  bay  of  Sa- 
lemum,  founded  by  Picentians,  iii. 
543. 

Picentians,  conclude  a  treaty  with  Borne 
in  447,  iii  867,  860.  Appear  to 
have  taken  part  in  the  Sabine  war, 
403.  Their  revolt  in  the  year  479, 
is  quickly  put  down,  548,  foli  A 
portion  of  them  is  transplanted  to 
the  Lower  Sea,  543. 

Picentinians,  is  the  name  of  the  Picen- 
tians who  were  transplanted  to  tlie 
Lower  Sea,  iii  543. 

Pighius,  has  invented  consuls  for  the 

S»r  421  in  the  Catonian  era,  ii  559. 
e  is  inconsdentious  and  rash  in  all 
his  conjectures,  a.  1297. 

Pilani,  ancient  name  of  the  triaiii, 
iii.  100. 

Piracy,  first  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  then 
of  the  Etruscans,  i  128.  About  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  of  Bome  it 
is  put  an  end  to  in  the  Greek  seas 
by  the  Bhodians;  snpprest  by  the 
Bomans,  i  128.  Carried  on  by  toiias 
subject  to  B<»ne,  iii  428. 

Pisander,  whether  his  account  agrees 
with  that  of  Virgil  in  anything 
more  than  the  saving  of  .£nea8  is 
uncertain,  i  188. 

Piscina  pubUca,  was  perhaps  made  after 
after  the  war  with  I^rrhus,  iii  559. 

Piso,  the  ex-censor,  in  his  annals,  dis- 
torts the  ancient  traditions  in  ft 
rationalistic    manner,    i    835,    887, 

'.  ii.  9.     Though  an  oligarch,  relates 


with  delight  the  story  of  the  pride 
of  Cn.  Flavius,  iii.  319. 

Pithecusi,  the  small  islands  near  Ischia, 
i.  155,  n.  477. 

PlsBtoria  lex,  introduces  two  lictors  for 
the  pietor,  iii.  n.  43. 

PUto,  is  made  one  of  the  interiocutoxs 
in  a  dialogue  of  Nearchns,  iii  a.  373. 
His  seventh  Epistle,  though  of  a  bet- 
ter kind,  is  still  not  genuine,  i  n,  87. 

Plautii,  the,  regarded  the  conquest  of 
Privemmn  as  the  most  glorious  event 
in  the  history  of  their  family,  iii. 
175. 

C.  PlautiuB,  consul  in  409,  marches 
against  the  Yolscians,  iii.  188. 

C.  Plautius,  censor  with  Appius  Clau- 
dias  in  436,  iii  894.  Lays  down  his 
office  ftt>m  weakness,  895.  Obtains 
the  surname  of  Venox  because  he 
had  found  the  sources  of  the  Appian 
aqueduct,  306. 

Plautus,  in  matters  of  public  life  does 
not  transfer  things  from  Greece, 
iii.  B.  557. 

Plebeian,  most  ancient  laws,  attributed 
to  Ancus,  i  354.  Agrarian  centuries, 
of  a  hundred  ocdit,  fifty  jugers, 
seven  faims,  ii  163.  Offices,  protect- 
ed by  the  Valerian  law.  368.  Besolu- 
tions,  which  are  the  subjects  of  their 
concilia,  i  489.  Pamilies  in  patrician 
houses  occur  even  before  the  decemvi- 
rate,  at  a  time  when  we  cannot  think 
of  a  patrician  going  over  to  the  plebe, 
ii.  a.  756.  Farms  of  seven  jugers, 
163.  Assignment  of  them  after  the 
banishment  of  the  Tarquins,  i  589. 
Bi^ts  restored  after  the  fall  of  Tar- 
qmnius,  496.  There  must  have  been 
plebeian  senators  as  early  as  the  year 
834,  ii.  438.  Excluded  from  the  pa^ 
tronate,  i  327.  Their  misery,  and 
insolent  treatment,  583.  Dionysius 
represents  them  in  a  false  Hffht;  not 
so  livy,  584.  They  may  not  have  had 
a  decided  numerical  preponderance  in 
the  nation  about  the  year  86(^  597. 
Their  moderation  when  victorious, 
ii  81 1,  220.  Their  right  of  bringing 
patricians  to  punishment  who  had 
wronged  them,  seems  to  have  been 
positively  recognized  before  the  year 
880,  a.  468.  Their  greatness  in 
Boman  history,  iii  10,  foli  Are 
undoubtedly  entitled  to  the  posses- 
sion of  ager  publicus,  18,  a.  18, 
Appear  even  as  mediators  of  peace 
in  seditions,  47.    Eligible  to  boUi  the 
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jAaon  ofiheoontnkhip,  eertaitdj  as 
early  aa  the  year  58d>  70.  llieir 
number  in  the  senate  increaaea,  146. 
They  quickly  learn  the  science  of  the 
priestly  offices  to  which  they  are  ad- 
mitted, 353. 

JPlebes  or  plebs  of  the  Bomans,  what  it 
really  was,  L  585.  Analogy  with 
Ireland,  the  Pays  de  Vand,  and  Flo- 
rence, 586,  ibU.  The  members  of  it 
were  obliged  to  haye  two  ftee  an- 
oestori,  iii,  205,  were  essentially  pro- 
prietors of  real  estates  and  free  conn- 
tiy  people:  artisans  were  excluded, 
i  587,  foU.  Its  tme  origin  by  Ancos, 
354;  although  there  must  have  been 
elements  of  it  in  the  three  original 
cities,  to  which  afterwards  new  ele- 
ments must  have  been  added  iiom 
the  oonntiy,  410.  Formed  from  a 
portion  of  Uie  Latins  by  Ancos,  411. 
I^oble  houses  also  in  it;  perimps 
considered  die  king  as  patronua, 
411,  foil.  Were  under  no  other 
dientship,  418.  Not  regnlariy  or- 
ganised as  a  body  before  Scorins; 
arrangement  by  newly  formed  parts 
as  at  Athens,  414.  Liberties  whidi 
it  received  by  ^  legislation  of  Ser- 
yius,  430,  foil.  Appeal  to  its  own 
body,  pledging  of  the  person  abohsht, 
431.  Its  cfoliberations  at  first  always 
orinnated  in  its  own  assemblies^ 
wimout  the  prerions  proposal  of  the 
senate,  ii.  231.  Its  altered  nature 
after  the  decemvirate;  the  clients 
are  inchided  in  it,  320.  The  old 
colonies  incorporated  in  it,  320. 
Abolisht  as  an  order  by  the  decem- 
Tiral  legislation,  322.  Its  concilium 
aboUsht,  340.  Its  courts  of  justice 
restored  after  the  decemrirate,  369. 
A  plebs  existed  in  every  Italian  town, 
450,  ft.  986.  Jealously  opposes  the 
admiflsion  of  the  erarians  to  its  rights, 
iii  296.  Hie  Plebs  urbana»  sepa- 
rated by  Au^:ustns  from  the  tribes, 
perhaps  occasioned  the  erronr  of  Dio- 
nysitts  respecting  the  oonutia  of  the 
centuries,  844. 

Plebiscitnm.  It  must  have  been  im- 
possible to  bring  forward  again,  witiiin 
a  certain  time,  a  plebiadtum  to  which 
the  patres  had  reikwd  their  sanc- 
tion, ii.  286,  foil.  The  sanction  by  the 
patr«s  occurs  in  tiie  story  about  Ca^ 
miUus,  550.  In  what  cases  it  was 
necessary  far  a  Senatusoonsultnm  to 
precede  plebiscita  and  in  what  not — 
they  had,  before  the  Hortensian  law, 


no  legal  power  without  the  approba- 
tion of  the  patres,  221.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  senate,  however,  over 
them  was  increast,  225.  Thej  be- 
came law  by  the  consent  of  the  patres, 
the  senate,  and  the  curies,  223,  295. 
Not  by  that  of  the  senate  alone,  224. 
From  the  year  298  the  senate  was 
obliged  to  take  them  into  oonsider»- 
tion,  301.  Placed  upon  an  equality 
with  the  resolutions  of  the  oenturiea, 
364.  Their  binding  power  mb  laws 
depNonded  upon  the  sanction  of  the 
curies  down  to  the  second  PuUilian 
law,  365.  The  consent  of  the  plebs  on 
the  other  hand  made  a  resolution  of 
the  patres  a  law,  366.  Rnsoos  for 
choosing  this  course,  366,  folL  Dif- 
ference m  the  meanins  of  the  three 
laws  which  are  said  to  have  given  to 
the  plebiadta  a  binding  power  in 
the  case  of  all  plebeians,  367,  fofl. 
After  the  restoration  of  tite  tribunate 
of  the  people,  361.  Doubte  as  to 
whether  an  enactment  made  oo  the 
proposal  of  the  tribunes  is  a  law  or 
a  plebiscitum,  366.  Proposed  1^  the 
senate  alone  without  any  interference 
of  the  curies,  iii  148. 

Plebitas,l«.981;  iifi.358. 

Plestina,a  Martian  town  conqnered  by 
the  Bomans,  iii.  267. 

HA^f  or  *0/mAos,  Dio  calls  tiie  pfefas 
by  this  name,  certainly  after  Fatuos, 
ii.  a.  367.  Dioaysius,  on  the  con- 
trary, uses  it  of  the  curies,  just  wrong, 
a.  417. 

Pliny,  the  elder,  is  without  vantt;^ 
as  to  the  early  histoiy  of  Borne,  iii. 
169. 

Plistica,  in  Campania,  conquered  by  tiie 
Romans,  iii.  227. 

Plutarch  (Cimon,  e.  16),  emended, 
ii  11.  626.  Emended,  iiL  a.  811.  Fol- 
lows Dionysius  in  the  lifo  of  S^^nkiu^ 
fui.  844,  872. 

Posdiculi  (Poedi  PoediciX  are  Peaoe- 
tians,  L  151. 

PoBtelian  law,  abolisht  nexum^  bat  not 
tiie  addieiio,  I  a.  1276.  After  it 
chains  and  fetters  only  remain  aa  a 
means  to  compel  those  condemned  to 
pay  a  fine,  iiL  157;  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery  for  debt,  was  piobably 
past  in  435,  and  not  in  iu^  15^ 
293.  Its  important  consequences  for 
the  change  in  the  relations  of  tiie 
cla8ies»324. 

Poeteliur,  consul  in  389,  conq^iers  the 
Qauls,  ill  77,  folL 
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C.  Foetelins  Libo,  oonsiil  in  4S4,  dicta- 
tor in  435,  antiior  of  the  law  con- 
cerning slayery  tor  debt,  iii.  156,  293. 
But  he  is  not  the  oonqneror  of  the 
jear  435,  238. 

C.  I'oetelins,  son  of  the  former,  was  de- 
feated in  his  sait  for  the  cnrule  edile- 
ship  bj  Cn.  I'layios,  iii.  317. 

B£  Poetelios,  consul  in  434,  gains  a  vic- 
toiy  near  Caudiam,  iii  234,  without 
obtaining  a  triumph,  235. 

Poetry,  its  last  trace  in  Boman  history, 
iii.  437. 

Poets,  popular,  always  describe  splen- 
dour and  wealth,  i.  544,  a.  632. 

n^Aiff,  and  noXirai,  originally  in  oppo- 
sition to  Siiiiof ,  and  synonymous  with 
popnius,  i.  a.  1295. 

noAirtfa  KOcWft,  ii  fi.  120. 

Polity,  combination  of  aristocracy  and 
democracy,  i.  409. 

Pollia  tribns,  the  same  as  Publilia,  L 
a.  977. 

PolysBnus  (i.  29. 2),  not  to  be  altered,  i 
a.  821. 

Polybius,  Cicero's  historical  accounts  in 
his  work  on  the  Republic  were  taken 
from  him,  i.  238,  a.  1014;  paiticu- 
larly  the  years  of  the  kings,  242. 
His  era  of  the  foundation  of  Borne, 
267.  Not  yalned  by  the  rhetorical  age 
according  to  his  merits,  and  not  made 
use  of  fay  LiTy  till  he  reacht  the  Pu- 
nic wars,  533.  The  first  edition  of 
his  work  is  to  be  placed  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  serenth  century,  iii. 
42.  For  the  earlier  times  he  is  not 
so  safe  a  guide  as  for  the  later,  70. 
Is  nnacquidnted  with  the  treaty  be- 
tween Rome  and  Carthage  of  the 
year  402,  87.  Mentions  the  peace 
between  the  Romans  and  the  Gauls, 
171.  Is  certainly  not  mistaken  about 
it,  172.  Concerning  the  Oallic  inya- 
sion  of  447  he  is  a  better  anthori^ 
than  Liyy,  288.  With  his  careful- 
ness, he  would  have  mentioned  the 
distinction  of  the  classes,  if  he  had 
known  them  as  still  eidstine,  337, 
foU.  His  dissertation  upon  ue  tac- 
tics of  the  Romans,  howerer  excel- 
lent, is  yet  not  quite  clear  to  na,  465. 
Emended  (Exc.  de  Sent  pag.  381), 
i.  a.  533.  Conjecture  on  m.  22,  a. 
1183.  Emended  (i.  20,  9),  iii.  a. 
1053. 

Pometia,  was  not  destroyed  by  Tarqui- 
nins,  L  513.  Was  not  situated  in  the 
marshes^  513,  foIL     Destroyed  in  the 


war  with  the  Aunmcans  before  the 
year  261,  ii.  90. 

Pomoerinm,  of  Romulus,  is  the  circum- 
fbrenoe  of  a  suburb,  or  borough,  in 
the  lower  district  about  the  city,  i. 
288.  Wall  and  ditch  of  Romulus 
on  its  course,  227.  Was  in  ancient 
times  extended  on  account  of  the  tri- 
bnnician  protection,  iii.  n.  330. 

Pompdus,  Trogus,  upon  the  InTasion 
ofthe  Gauls,  ii.  514. 

Pomptina  tribns,  iii.  94. 

Pomptinian  marshes,  a  bay  behind  the 
downs,  certainly  not  a  district  swal- 
lowed up,  iiL  521. 

Pomptinus  ager,  the  slope  of  the  hills 
above  the  marshes,  ii.  a.  197.  Not 
the  marshes :  —  Satricum,  periiaps, 
comprised  in  it,  a.  1288.  Assigned, 
616.  Is  probably  the  rich  com  land 
at  the  mouth  of  ute  Liris,  iii.  521. 

Pontia,  a  colony  in  the  Pontian  islands, 
founded  in  436,  iii  238.  The  place 
is  not  called  Pontiss,  a.  419.  Pro- 
bably estaUisht  against  Tarentum, 
238,  foU.  Contemporary  with  the 
formation  of  a  fleet,  241. 

Pontifex,  attended  to  matters  of  con- 
science, i  326.  Pontifex  maximus 
presides  over  the  election  of  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  people  after  the  second 
secession,  ii  357,  859.  For  what 
reason,  360.  The  number  of  pon- 
tifls  was  four,  like  the  augurs,  i.  302, 
folL  They  exercise  the  ^otttfiaalu, 
a.  897.  The  pontifices  minores 
were  in  the  eariy  times  probably 
those  of  Lncemm,  a.  775.  Are  in 
possession  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
court-dm  and  formulas,  iii  314,  foU. 
By  the  Ogulnian  law  four  were  added 
from  the  plebeians,  and  thus  their 
whole  number  was  increast  to  eight, 
851,  fbU.    Thebr  power,  352. 

Pontificate,  always  remained  peculiar 
to  the  two  most  aacimt  tribes,  and 
therefore  limited  to  four  persons,  iii 
350,  foa 

C.  Pontms,  Samnite  dictator  at  Can- 
dinm,  iii.  215.  Ptobably  educated  by 
Greek  philosophy,  216.  His  f;enero- 
sity  towards  the  Roman  prisoners, 
217.  Through  his  influence  he  sayes 
the  three  hundred  Roman  hostages, 
222.  In  the  year  454  also,  he  is  at 
the  head  of  the  Samnites,  397.  De« 
feats  Q.  Fabius  Gurges,397.  Is  made 
prisoner,  899;  and  is  put  to  death, 
to  the  disgrace  of  Rome,  217,  400, 
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Fontiiu,  ihe  fiither,  liis  adTloe  to  his 
■on  after  the  battle  of  Caadium,  iii 
S15,  fdU.  Ib  introdnced  as  one  of  the 
speakers  in  a  dialogue  of  Nearchns, 
ft.  373. 

K.  Fopillius  Losnas,  appeased  a  sedition 
in  tne  year  391,  and  thence  deriyes 
his  surname,  iil  46,  foil.  Conquers 
the  Oanlsin  the  year  400,  78,  foil. 
Gets  C.  Lidnius  punisht  for  possess- 
ing more  of  the  public  land  than  the 
law  permitted,  413. 

Poplicola,  the  name  refon  only  to  the 
popnlus,  L  530. 

Population  of  Bome,  much  dimtnirfit 
by  the  firat  Punic  war,  iii.  613. 

Populifugia,  legend  about  it,  iL  573. 

Popolonia,  colony  of  the  Volatenranians, 
i.  116.  Seat  of  the  Etmsoo-Gallic 
war,  iii  480. 

Populns,  at  a  later  period  used  for  the 
assembly  of  the  centuries,  i  425. 
Used  by  liyy  also  for  the  plebs, ».  993. 
Papybtg  BomanuM  QuirUet  (instead 
of  Pop,  Bom,  et  Q.),  the  Romans  of 
the  Palatine  and  the  Sabines  of  the 
Qnirinal,  294.  The  oonuption  of /w 
puius  BomoKiu  Quuiinim  was  in  use 
eren  before  liyy.  ».  752.  Poptdus 
and  pUbes  formed,  from  the  time  of 
Somns,  the  Boman  state,  424, 428 ; 
MM.  983,  984,  992.  Private  patricians 
receive  from  the  first  consuls  the  per- 
mission to  speak  before  the  assembly 
of  the  popnlus,  t.  529.  It  could  only 
make  a  resolution  upon  a  preoedins 
Senatusconsultum,  and  thus  difiered 
from  the  plebs,  iL  221.  Considered 
by  Dionysius  as  a  democracy,  222. 
AssemUes  in  grovei^  m.  1337.  Its 
concilium  decided  between  the  Arde- 
ans  and  iUidnians,  449.  Populns 
instead  of  plebs,  iii.  149. 

Porsena  or  rorsenna,  indifierent,  but 
the  penuUima  is  not  short,  L  m.  1200. 
Cicero  does  not  consider  his  war  as 
belonging  to  the  attempts  to  restore 
the  Tarquins,  541.  Tacitus  has  pre- 
served the  truth  about  the  peace  with 
him,  546,  m.  1213.  The  dty  was 
surrendered  to  him  as  his  property, 
547.  At  that  time,  probity,  one 
third  of  the  territory  taken,  the  re- 
mainder subjected  to  the  payment  of 
titibes.  Bome  disgracefully  disanned, 
547,  MM.  1216,  1217.  Bome  pays 
homa^  to  him  by  surrendering  the 
royal  insignia,  548.  TVaditions  about 
the  chivalrous  conduct  of  Bome  to 


him,  549,  m.  1222.  Sale  of  die  pro- 
perty of  Porsenna — mythic  hero  of 
Etrnria — ^his  tomb  quite  fidMiloas, 
651,  M.  405.  In  the  war  against  him, 
that  of  Veil  of  the  year  277  is  re- 
flected, 551,  folL  BUs  camp  and  pro- 
visions, ii.  205. 

Porta  Flumentana,  in  the  wall  which 
ran  from  the  Aventine  to  the  capitaL 
Ul.  M.  525. 

Porta  Janualis,  closed  the  dhmt  of  the 
Carina,  i.  288,  foil. 

Porta  N»via,  its  situation,  iL  n.  462. 

Porta  Trigemina,  iii.  307,  m.  527. 

Posidonia,  a  colony  of  Sybsvia,  i  158, 
Obliged  to  receive  a  hartmrian  colony, 
m.  169. 

Posidonius,  Appian  took  his  aoooont  of 
the  public  land  from  him,  ii.  a.  I04> 
273.  Is  followed  by  Diodoros  in  his 
account  of  the  wars  of  the  Celts  and 
Iberians,  m.  1151.  On  the  Cella,  m. 
1157. 

Posilipc^  on  its  western  dedivitT  P^ 
Uepolis  was  situated,  iii.  180,  fdIL 

Posncssio,  according  to  the  definitioii  of 
JEliusGallus-— ansording  to  Javoienas 
— and  others  in  Festns,  ii.  143^  Ob- 
ject of  possession,  m.  283.  Is  invari- 
ably mentioned  in  speaking  of  the  use 
of  public  land:  possession  and  renting 
are  contradictmy  notions: — ^it  is  men- 
tioned as  transmitted  by  inheritance  or 
sale,ii.l34,  M.275.  PMsessto  and  sot- 
sidere  are  technical  terms  for  the  soars 
an  individual  had  in  the  agerpMaemt^ 
142,  M.  297.  This  was  always  preca- 
rious, STid  could  be  taken  awmy  by  the 
republic  at  will,  145.  It  was  lost,  as  if 
destroyed  by  a  disaster.  Evictio  was 
not  valid  against  the  seller,  146,  fofl. 
Could  never  become  oropeity  by  asv- 
eapio,  144,  foil,  Coud  not  be  tiaiis- 
ferred  like  other  property  by  ri^bt  of 
succession;  hence  the  pretor  assigned 
the  possession  of  sncn  lands.  153. 
Possessions  on  the  military  frontier 
were  changed  into  real  property  hf 
Honorius  and  Theodosins,«  m.  511. 
Bight  of  possession  after  copq[net% 
iii.  177. 

Possessorial  interdicts,  gave  security  to 
possessions,  iL  150,  fbU.  Mention 
of  them  in  ref^noe  to  paUic  land, 
MM.  314,  815 ;  but  they  certainly  did 
not  concern  that  alone,  152. 

Possessores,  in  the  later  times  of  tlw 
emnerors,  adass  of  offioals,  aaalogoaa 
to  the  andent  scribsB,  iii  300. 
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FosiMlaHojudieiSj  m  870,  foli 

A.  Postamiufl,  is  probablj  named  in- 
stead of  another  dictator,  as  Tictor 
in  the  battle  on  lake  Regillos,  on  ac- 
count of  his  family  name»  RegilUnsUp 
i  556. 

A.Fostamius  Tabertos,  dictator  in  the 
year  S24 — ^his  memory  revered — ^his 
Yictoiy  was  the  crisis  of  tlie  .£quiaii 
wars — great  exertions,  ii.  452.  The 
son  of  the  dictator  condemned  to 
death :  nocturnal  attack  upon  the 
smaller  camp:  battle  on  the  1 8th  of 
June,  and  decisire  victory  of  the 
dictator,  454,  folL 

I*  Postnmins  Megellns,  consul  in  442, 
successful  against  Samnium,  iii.  257, 
folL  Fropretor  in  the  year  451, 
874.  Commands  the  resenre  near 
Falerii,  879,  foil.  Consul  in  the  year 
452,  389.  He  triumphs  over  the 
Sunnites  and  Etruscans,  389.  Con- 
sul and  commander  in  455,  400. 
His  defiance  and  haughtiness,  400, 
412.  Is  punisht  for  it  with  heavy 
fines,  418.  Also  violates  the  lictniaa 
law,  by  illegal  possession  of  the  public 
laud,  418. 

Jj,  Postnmius,  Ronuin  ambassador  aft 
Tarentum,  spoke  Greek  there,  iil 
812.  His  threats  after  the  insult 
offered  to  him,  441. 

M.  Postumins,  the  consular  tribune, 
assassinated  —  judgment  upon  the 
crime,  iL  436. 

8p.  Postumins,  consul  in  the  ^ear  428, 
iii  210.  After  the  Candine  cala- 
mity he  lays  down  lus  office  as  a 
dishonored  man,  219.  Is  given  up 
with  the  others  who  are  sureties  for 
the  peace,  220.  He  fancies  to  excul- 
pate the  Romans  from  the  guilt  of 
the  breach  of  the  peace,  by  an  act  of 
hypocrisy,  221. 

Postnmius  livius,  said  to  have  been 
dictator  of  Fidena,  ii.  574. 

Potitian  house,  according  to  tradition, 
instructs  pnblic  slaves  m  the  ceremo- 
nies of  ihe  worship  of  Hercules,  on 
Uie  advice  of  Appius  Claudius,  and 
becomes  extinct,  iii  809.  Probably 
in  the  ^peat  plague,  809. 

Poverty,  m  the  south  does  not  imply 
actual  want,  iii.  21.  Poverty  at 
Bome  during  the  Samnite  wars^ 
417. 

JVo^Wicnaii,  what  it  was,  ii  378, 
IJecidod  the  issue  of  the  law-suit, 
878. 
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Ptsmeste,  separated  from  the  Latins, 
must  have  joined  the  .£quians  or 
obeyed  them,  ii.  261.  Is  decidedly 
hostile  to  Bome  —  these  wars  take 
the  place  of  those  with  the  .£quians, 
582.  Rules  over  eight  towns,  583. 
The  Pnenestines  conquer  Satricum, 
589.  Renew  the  war  against  Bome, 
591.  Peace  mnst  have  been  con- 
cluded after  the  year  880,  594.  In 
the  Hernican  war  allied  with  Tibur, 
concludes  a  treaty  with  Bome  in  396, 
iii  88.  Then  allied  with  Latium, 
94.  Persevering  against  Bome  in 
411,  140.  Conquered  in  412,  140, 
foil.  Afterwards  obtains  the  isopo- 
litv,  148.  After  the  battle  of  Lau- 
tuln,  probably  ip  a  state  of  insurrec- 
tion, 280.  Secured  by  hostages,  who 
were  kept  in  the  Komaa  ararium, 
464.  It  was  the  nearest  point  to 
Rome,  that  was  occupied  by  Pyrrhus, 
496,  ft.  865. 

Pnenomen,  in  early  times  common,  but 
obsolete  as  early  as  the  emperors,  i 
546,11.  1210. 

Pnerogative,  a  proof  how  little  the 
Bomans  expected  from  the  wisdom 
of  elective  assemblies,  iii  881,  888. 
Occurs  afterwards  in  the  centuries 
of  the  tribes  also,  882,  foli  In  the 
ancient  centuries  it  was  unnecessaiy, 
but  became  important  from  the  time 
that  they  were  based  upon  the  tribes, 
888.  It  had  been  customarv  even  in 
ancient  times  in  the  comitia  of  the 
tribes,  389,  ti.  568.  Could,  however, 
be  taken  only  from  the  country 
tribes,  340. 

Fftetextatfe,  their  nature — ^the  unities 
cannot  have  been  observed  in  them. 
In.  1150. 

Prayers,  to  what  side  those  who  prayed 
lookt,  and  why  they  turned  round,  ii 
a.  1056.  Prayer  at  the  begiinning  of 
ancient  Boman  speeches,  iii  488.  n. 
854. 

Prefects,  appointed  by  the  pretor  in  the 
Hernican  munidpia,  iii.  261.  Sent 
to  Capua,  289.  But  probably  elected 
at  Rome  for  the  Roman  citizens 
sojourning  there,  290.  Prefects  in 
the  annies  of  the  allies  were  Italicans, 
532. 

j^tors,  original  name  of  the  consuls 
— Dion  CAssius  uses  this  term  down 
to  the  deoemvirate,  i.  520.  At  a 
later  period  pretors  the  supreme  ma- 
gistrates of  tiie  Latins^the  fir^t  who 
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were  sppinted  are  eiToiieoiisly^  re- 
ferred to  the  time  of  Tallas  Hoe- 
tilioB^  ii  82.  The  twelye  tables  did 
not  deprive  this  magistracy  of  the 
power  of  inflicting  capital  punidi- 
ments  in  the  case  of  manifeata  sedera, 
32*2. 

Bretorship  of  the  city,  office  of  the 
eiMtos  wrbis,  it  120.  Was  always 
reserred  for  a  patrician  during  the 
military  tribunate,  89S,  497,  499. 
When  they  were  censore,  the  duties 
of  the  latter  were  pwfomied  by 
them,  if  there  were  none,  by  the 
enstos  nrt>i8,  till  the  board  was  in- 
creast  to  six,  393,  folL  395.  The 
pretor  of  the  city  has  six  fasces,  iii. 
83,  n.  48.  From  the  year  451,  tbe 
pretorship  was  generally  held  by  a 
consul  iJter  the  expiration  of  his 
office,  n.  680.  Latin  pretori,  94, 
foU.  Samnite  pretors,  182.  The 
pretorship  of  the  city  remains  in 
the  exclusive  possession  of  the  pa« 
tricians  after  the  Lidnian  law,  80, 
for  which  reason  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  them,  81,  folL  After  Its 
separation  from  the  consulship,  it 
receives  the  whole  jurisdiction,  81, 
In  the  year  418,  it  is  for  the  first 
time  held  by  a  plebeian,  153.  Pro- 
bably in  consequence  of  a  Publilian 
law,  154.  The  division  lasts  down 
to  the  end  of  the  Hannibalian  war,  n. 
277.  Was  probably  sometimes  con- 
bined  with  the  censorship,  308.  The 
pretorship  for  foreiners,  importance 
of  its  institution,  i.  it.  1818.  At 
first  probably  not  introdueed  for  the 
purpose  of  jurisdiction  among  stran- 
gers, but  to  conmiand  the  reserves, 
and  for  the  province,  liL  690.  Bre- 
torian  law  of  succession,  inadmissible 
definition  of  it — its  true  origin  and 
deyelopment,  ii.  158. 

Aricefl^  of  com  at  diffinrent  periods,  no- 
minally the  same  in  light  or  heavy 
ases,  i.  462.  Prices  of  most  articles 
rose  very  mnch  at  Kome  as  at  Athens, 
iil  824.  On  an  average  threefold, 
825. 

IMnceps  senatuB,  the  first  of  the  De- 
eem  primi  of  the  decnry  of  interrezes 
— 'is  at  the  same  time  warden  of  the 
city,  and  first  inteirex,  ii  112,  it. 
286. 

Mnces,  forem,  in  the  service  of  Ta- 
ri^itum,  a  neeessaiy  expedient^  iii, 
169. 


Prineipalitie8,of  the  Haeedduaa 
ui  a.  812. 

Prindpes,  mcerta  primorttj  synooj- 
mous  with  Decern  primi,  ii.  it.  47. 

Prindpes,  their  place  in  the  armj  and 
their  armour,  in.  100,  folL  The 
elements  out  of  which  ttusj  were 
formed,  103. 

Principles,  their  steadiness  in  houses 
and  corporations  of  free  staler  iL 
877,  foil. 

Prisci,  i.  79.  Their  inmnigrafeiaa  into 
Latinm  (see  Sacraniaaa),  beloBged  to 
the  Osean  race,  L  80,  foU. 

Prisci  Latini,  erroneous  ojMBioB  that 
all  of  them  were  colonies  sent  oat  by 
Alba,  i  202.  The  same  aa  Priaci  et 
Latmi — ^by  no  means  andeat  Latina, 
i.  79,  foil.  377,  i.  a.  914. 

Prison,  the  building  of  it  is  ascribed  to 
Ancus,  why  ?  i  854^  Patricians  were 
exempted  from  imprisonment  m  it, 
before  the  deeemviiate,  ii.  983,  IbU. ; 
but  after  the  time  of  the  XII  tables 
no  longer,  S3U 

Prisoners,  given  in  custody  to  allied 
nations,  iii.  252,  a.  441.  Those  set 
free  by  Pyrrhus  were  infomous,  512l 

Privemas,  surname  of  the  oaosnl  .Jbm- 
Uus,  iii.  175. 

Privemum,  hostfle  towards  Borne  in 
the  war  with  the  Hemicans,  iiL83, 
foU.  Forein  to  the  Latin  states  89. 
Compelled  to  join  it,  94^  At  war 
with  Rome  in  409,  and  deprived  of 
two-thirds  of  its  domain,  128L  Be- 
volts  in  the  year  420,  174.  Is  con- 
quered after  aa  obstinate  rmtiitanrr, 
175.  Is  severdy  punisht,  then  ad- 
mitted to  the  isopondr,  and  in  431  to 
the  financhisB,  176.  The  main  town 
in  the  tribus  Ufentina,  176.  Revolta 
again  in  426,  198,  and  is  severely 
punisht,  199. 

Privilegia,  prohibited  hj  the  XQ  tables 
— YToaX  they  were  is  obsnne,  iu  a. 
749. 

Up6fio»XM,  the  daify  eouncil  in  Greek 
oligarchies.  Dionysins  destgnataa  by 
this  name  the  membero  of  the  coondl 
of  the  Latins  and  Samnites,  ii.  SS,  a. 
36,  but  also  the  senate  of  Bonalos, 
a.  88. 

Proconsul,  conunaader  of  the  luauiu 
letpons^  ii  123,  a.  449.  PTooonaal- 
ship  introduced,  iii  186.  Its  pcywer 
did  not  extend  over  the  dty  «id  its 
immediate  vicinit;^  187.  At  fint 
oonfeixed  by  a  decree  of  the 
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and  a  plebisdtiim,  then  hj  the  senate 
alone,  187. 

Prodigies,  at  the  approach  of  the  Ganls 
in  the  year  451,  lii.  374,  n.  631.  On 
the  retnm  of  Fyirhus  from  Sicily, 
518. 

Ftojectile  engines*  when  introdaced^  ii« 
11.  1042. 

Projecting  walls,  for  the  protection  of 
the  bridges  and  in  Trastevere  did  not 
exist,  1.  396,  foU.  ii.  n.  444. 

Prolepsis,  in  lAry,  ii  tu  484.  In  Dio- 
nysins  about  the  manipuUr  legion*  ii. 
M.  570. 

Pwdetarians,  and  ooptte  csnsi,  i.  451. 
How  the  proletarians  were  inferiour 
to  the  looupletes  in  civil  rights — ^tbej 
certainly  were  not  eligible  for  offices, 
i.  453,  foil 

Ptoper  names,  of  the  Oscans  are  gentile 
names  among  the  Romans,  ii.  217, 
and  the  reverse,  a.  1212.  Those  in 
Iff,  with  the  genitive  long  in  rrof  are 
Sicolian,  i.  a.  219. 

Property,  of  individuals  at  Rome,  was 
very  much  increast  during  the  fifth 
century,  iii.  324,  foil.  Changed  to 
an  extraordinary  degree  in  the  course 
of  the  first  Punic  war,  613. 

Proselytes  of  righteousness,  answer  to 
the  men  of  the  commonalty,  those  of 
the  gate  to  the  metics,  i.  n.  960. 

Proserpme^  her  temple  robbed  by  Pyr- 
rhus,  iii.  517. 

Protection  money,  of  mere  sojourners, 
L473. 

Pjrovineia,  the  word  and  its  meaning 
explained,  iiL  616.  Domains  in  the 
province  differ  from  the  lands  subject 
to  tithes,  618. 

Provisional  constitution,  after  the  se- 
cond secession,  ii.  357,  foil.  360,  foil. 

Provocatio.    See  Appeal 

Proxenns,  honours  which  Coriolamis 
enjoys  with  the  Yolsdans  as  prox- 
enns, ii.  236.  Proxeny  gives  to  an 
individual  the  rights  of  an  isopolite, 
ii  52. 

Prytanies,  of  the  Attic  senate,  originated 
when  the  presidency  in  the  Ecdesia 
was  taken  away  from  the  Archon,  ii 
329. 

Plytanis,  was  in  ancient  times  probably 
the  official  name  of  tiie  Epcmymus,  ii. 
329. 

Ptolemy  Ceraunus  alone  seems  to  have 
sent  suooour  to  Pyirhns,  iii  446,  463, 
n.  818.  Periohes  against  the  Gaii]s» 
607. 


Ptolemy  Phfladetphns^  seeks  the  ftiend- 
ship  of  Rome  in  478,  iii  548. 

JF^i&More,  applied  to  a  possession  which 
the  state  resumes  and  disposes  of  as 
its  own  property,  ii.  n.  685. 

Publicius  Clivus,  its  origin,  iii  a.  68. 
Its  situation,  n.  527. 

Publicum,  coffer  of  the  populus,  ta  pmb~ 
licwm  ridigere,  i  n.  1106, 1293.  Pub- 
licum, property  of  Uie  populus — ^how 
many  kinds  of  objects  it  comprised, 
186.  In  the  thn-d  century  after  Christ 
almost  limited  to  roads,  rivers,  and 
banks,  ii  151.  Enactments  upon  it, 
their  place  in  Ulpian's  commentary 
proves  the  relation  of  the  interdicts 
to  them,  a.  320. 

Publilia  tribus,  iii.  94. 

Publilian  rogations,  of  the  year  98S 
about  the  Section  of  the  ediles--up- 
on  the  right  of  the  plebs  to  deliberate 
and  determine  upon  public  affairs, 
ii  217.  Such  a  determination  was 
at  first  only  a  resolution,  217.  These 
rogations  required  the  consent  of  the 
patres,  218.  Violent  opposition  — 
overcome — the  rogations  past,  220, 
foil.  Accepted  fay  the  patres,  226, 
A  later  Publilian  law  about  plebiscita» 
367. 

Publilian  laws,  the  first  abolishes  the 
sanction  of  ^e  curies  for  the  decrees 
of  the  centuries,  iii.  147,  folL  Hie 
second  makes  tJie  assent  of  the  se- 
nate sufficient  for  plebiscite,  148. 
The  third  divides  the  censorship  be- 
tween Uie  two  orders,  150$  and  a 
fourth  probably  the  pretorahip  also, 
154. 

C.  Publilius,  is,  according  to  Liyy,  the 
occasion  of  the  PoeteBan  law,  iii 
156. 

Q.  Publilfais  Philo,  defeats  the  Latins 
in  the  year  411,  iii  140.  Ap- 
pointed to  the  dictatorship  in  order 
to  remove  the  opposition  of  the  pa- 
tricians, 147.  Mis  legislation,  147. 
Pirst  plebeian  pretor,  154.  Besieges 
Palaepolis  in  the  year  423,  181.  He 
was  the  first  that  was  invested  with 
proconsular  power,  186.  Saves  Pa- 
pirius  Cursor  from  his  distress  at 
liUceria,  224.  Involved  in  the  in- 
quiries of  the  year  432,  293. 

Yolero  Publilius,  the  mortification  in- 
fiicted  upon  him  causes  an  insurrec- 
tion—he is  elected  a  tribune,  ii  210. 
PM>mu]gates  the  rogatloa  about  the 
election  of  triboMt  iy  the  tribes,  211, 
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Beaflon  of  hif  ro-election  doabtfol — 
new  logatlonB,  217. 

Pofflia  (ApaUa),  time  of  the  harvest 
tnere,  iii.  n.  344. 

Pnlcinello,  has  his  origin  in  the  Atel- 
lanes,  iii.  111. 

Pullios  Clivusy  its  probable  origin,  iiL 
ft.  67. 

Pollius  and  Fondanins,  the  accusers  of 
P.  Clodius,  probably  curule  ediles, 
not  tribiines,  iii.  40,  n.  67. 

Funic  war,  first,  iii.  561,  folL  Besem- 
bles  the  Spanish  war  in  the  Nether- 
lands,  598.  From  the  year  497  it  is 
less  glorious  for  the  Bomans,  601. 
Is  unequalled  in  the  exertions  which 
it  required,  612.  Loss  of  men  in  it, 
614. 

Purple,  vtrmctior  In  Liyy,  iiL  n.  434^ 

Putei,  wells  and  dstems,  iii  a.  524^ 

Puteoli,  reoeiyes  prefects  fixim  Rome,  iii. 
291. 

^rgi,  its  capture  in  OL  99,  1,  fidls 
in  the  jear  363,  ii  567. 

^n^hus,  in  the  treaty  with  Tarentnm 
he  inserts  the  chvose  concerning  a 
free  return,  iii.  444.  His  house, 
with  the  exception  of  thak  of  Sparta, 
was  the  only  one  remaining  that  was 
connected  with  the  heroic  age,  454. 
Endeayours  to  obtain  help  and  sure- 
ties from  the  kings  of  the  MJacedonian 
kingdoms,  446.  The  history  of  his 
youth,  457,  foil.  Obtains  protection 
and  assistance  from  the  court  of 
Egypt,  and  soon  rids  himself  of 
Neoptolemus,  458,  folL  Through 
Alexander,  the  son  of  Cassander,  he 
obtains  a  great  addition  to  his  tdng* 
dom,  459,  foU.  Forfeits  the  posses- 
sion of  Macedonia,  460.  Was  thirty 
seyen  years  old  when  the  Tarentines 
inyited  him,  461.      His  peculiarity, 

461,  folL  Felt  the  want  of  haying 
friends,  461.    Admires  the  Romans, 

462,  foU.  478.  Two  deeds  are  the 
disgrace  of  his  life,  463.  He  draws 
up  alternately  cohorts  and  phalangite 

>  spires,  473.  His  passage  to  Italy 
yery  much  endangered  by  a  storm, 
474.  He  first  attempts  negodations 
with  Bome,  in  order  to  g^n  time, 
476.  Conquers  at  Heraclea,  476, 
foil.  His  maxim  not  to  pursue  a 
defeated  enemy  immediately,  a.  638. 
Cineas  was  ms  good  genius,  481. 
Pyrrhus  always  liked  to  endeayour  to 
do  as  much  as  possible  by  negotiations, 

.  II.844.  ThetennsonwhichhQofieaned 


peace.  483.  His  attempt  upon  Capu 
and  Neapolis  fails,  495.  AdTincei 
towards  Rome  as  far  as  five  miles 
beyond  Praeneste,  496,  foil  Re- 
turns out  of  impatience,  497,  foU, 
Ayoids  a  battle  in  Campania,  sod 
takes  his  winter  quarters  at  Tarm- 
turn,  493.  Sends  the  Roman  pri- 
soners home  on  fnriough,  501.  Be- 
sieges Venusia,  502.  Defeats  the 
Romans  near  Asculom,  50S.  Ac- 
cording to  some  accounts  he  ii 
wounded  in  the  battle,  504.  Be- 
treats  to  Tarentnm,  506.  Diieccs 
his  thoughts  towards  ^dly,  507. 
CrosBQB  oyer,  511.  His  undert^iDg. 
after  a  three  years' stay  in  Sicil/,B 
defeated  in  the  siege  of  LiUybaoioi, 
511,  foil  On  his  return  to  Ital>'  be 
is  defeated  in  the  Strait  by  the  Cv- 
thaginians,  516,  folL  He  orden  hii 
unfortunate  advisers  to  be  put  to 
death,  518.  Enters  upon  the  battle 
of  Beneyentum  with  a  desponding 
heart,  519.  Completely  defeased. 
520.  Hastens  back  to  Epins,  521. 
Allusions  to  the  suhscxjuent  events  of 
his  life,  521,  foil.  Probable  jear  of 
his  death,  a.  928. 

J^hagoras,  according  to  a  traditioo  a 
l^nrhenian  from  Lemnoe  or  Imbro«» 
i.  42.  The  opinion  that  Nmna  bad 
been  his  disciple  was  prevaleot  at 
Rome,  until  it  was  chronoIogicaDj 
refuted,  238,  folL  His  persooal  ex- 
istence is  no  more  historical  than  that 
of  Nmna — ^he  was  in  high  authoii^ 
at  Rome  in  ancient  times,  239.  A 
statue  is  erected  to  him  in  the  cooi- 
tium  at  Rome,  iii.  310. 

J^rxusy  a  colony  of  Rheginm,  L 157. 

QUADRUPLATORES,  the  general 
right  of  accusing  giyes  rise  to  them, 
111.37. 

Quaestores  Classici  and  TarnixSBi  mis- 
taken for  one  another  by  Dicmjstns: 
he  calls  those  ra/uioi,  whom  he  shooM 
haye  called  l^^roi,  ii.  n.  866.  Tbo 
same  mistake  in  Tacitus  and  Ulpiam 
11.  836. 

Quaestores  Classici,  treasurerB,  their 
election  left  to  the  pe^e  by  Ptab- 
licola,  i.  a.  1157.  The  adjectiTe 
ckuticua  has  been  presery^  bj 
Lydus,  ii.  a.  949,  and  refers  to  their 
appointment  by  the  centuries  fien 
the  time  of  PuUicola.— Be^  the 
year   334,  there   were   two — their 
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number  doubled  in  thai  year— proyes 
the  increase  of  business  bj  tithes  and 
the  intended  pay  of  the  army — ^half 
of  the  places  demanded  for  the  plebs, 
S98.  Compromise  that  they  should 
be  elected  from  the  two  orders  indis- 
criminately, which  afterwards  turns 
out  to  the  advantage  of  the  plebeians, 
431.  Those  who  had  held  the  office, 
undoubtedly  entered  the  senate,  432, 
iii  551.  l^eir  number,  in  479,  in- 
creast  to  eight,  551,  n.  1003. 

Quaestores  Parricidii,  public  accusers, 
continued  after  the  abolition  of  royal- 
ty, just  as  they  had  been  before, 
L  524.  Even  before  that  time  they 
had  been  elected  by  the  populns,  525, 
As  a  part  of  the  decemvirate,  they 
were  tne  predecessors  of  the  curule 
ediles,  ii.  328.  Bring  the  accusation 
against  Manlius  before  the  curies,  or 
make  a  motion  for  his  being  out^ 
lawed,  612.  In  407  they  were  for 
the  fint  time  elected  by  the  centuries, 
383. 

Quarters,  in  the  middle  aees  the  com- 
mon local  division  of  nee  cities  and 
districts,  afterwards  frequently  in- 
creast  to  six,  t  n.  969. 

Quatuorvirate,  in  which  the  three  pa- 
trician tribes  and  the  plebeians  are 
represented,  after  the  abolition  of 
royalty,  t  515.  Was  probably  re- 
corded in  some  Fasti,  and  hence  8p. 
Lucretius  is  mentioned  as  consul  m 
the  first  year  of  the  republic,  536. 

Quatuorviri,  for  the  roads  (viocuri), 
iii  559. 

Quinctii,  belonged  to  the  lesser  houses, 
ii.  291.  foil, 

Quinctilii  of  Komulus,  i.  222. 

Gbbso  Quinctius,  his  acts  of  violence, 
his  strength  and  pride  —  accusation 
against  him  —  evidence  of  H.  Vol- 
scius,  ii  288.  His  trial  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Icilian  law,  288,  foil. 
Goes  into  exile,  290.  Beport  of  his 
being  in  the  city,  292,  foil.  Proba- 
bly perisht  together  with  Appius 
Herdonius,  296. 

Ifc  Qninctius  Cincinnatus,  poetical  stoiy 
of  his  dictatorship,  and  his  expedition 
to  the  Algidns,  ii.  264,  foli  Its  im- 
possibility and  its  poetical  meaning, 
268.  foli  His  appointment  to  the 
dictatorship,  265.  The  expedition 
attributed  to  him  seems  to  be  quite 
fabulous,  269,  foli  Cannot  have 
fallen  into   poverty  by.  raising  the 


sum  for  the  pajrment  of  the  fine  of 
C8e8o,291.  Appointed  consul  ille^Edly 
by  the  senate  and  curies,  297,  n.  425. 
Jhrojects  of  the  counter  revolution, 
297  foli,  renounced  as  well  as  the 
re-election  of  Cincinnatus,  298.  As 
dictator  he  brings  about  by  force  the 
expulsion  of  Yolscius,  298,  foli  Ap- 
pointment to  the  consulship  by  the 
patres,  n.  425.  Appointed  dictator 
against   MbbUus — violent  measures, 

419.  Orders  Mselius  to  be  killed, 

420.  Murder  in  the  service  of  a  fac« 
tion,  421.  Rhetoricnl  distention  of 
his  character,  n.  612. 

P.  Quinctius,  upon  what  point  his  cause 
defended  by  Cicero  turns,  i  ».  1280. 

T.  Quinctius,  gains  a  victory  at  Antinm 
and  takes  the  town,  ii.  246.  Com- 
mander of  the  reserve  in  the  year 
290,  250.  Mentioned  as  the  com- 
mander of  the  troops  of  relief  in  the 
year  296,  probably  erroneously,  263. 
Dictator  in  the  year  311,  at  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  consular  tribunes,  412, 
foil.  Raised,  as  it  seems,  to  the  con- 
sulship by  the  patres  for  the  year  316, 
11.469,917. 

T.  Quinctius,  dictator,  gains  a  victory 
over  the  Pnenestines  on  the  Alia, 
ii  591.  Captures  nine  towns  in  nine 
days,  591. 

T.  Quinctius  (uncertain  who),  elected 
in  the  jrear  408  as  leader  of  Uie  in- 
surrection, iii  64,  n.  117. 

Qninqueviri,  mensarii,  iii  62. 

Quinqueviri,  for  the  security  of  the  city, 
iii  553. 

Qnirina,  tribus,  formed  of  Sabines, 
iii  555. 

Quirinalia,  i  234. 

Quirites,  citizens  of  Quirium,  i  290.  Af- 
terwards transferred  to  the  plebeians, 
294,  428,  n.  636.  The  formula /H)pii- 
lus  Bomamu  Quiritet  and  populiu 
plebaque  Bomana  are  synonymous,  ». 
992. 

Quirium,  was  probably  the  name  of  the 
Sabine  dty  on  the  Quirinalis,  i.  289. 
Piobably  the  mysterious  Latin  name 
which  it  was  unlawful  to  pronounce, 
294. 

BADAGAISUS,  the  Goth,  probable 
place  of  his  camp  in  the  Apennines, 
iii.  It.  144. 

Baeti  and  Rlueti,  i  ».  345. 

Bain-tiles,  (imbricet),  introduced  at 
Borne,  iii  559* 
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BamneB  and  Tkiet»  the  two  oommiim- 
ties  of  dtisens  of  Bodqa  and  Qniriam 
as  tribes  in  a  united  state,  i  296. 
The  Bamnes  are  always  superionr  to 
the  Titles,  d05.  Axe  majores  in  re- 
lation to  the  Tities,  n.  1 143. 

Bansom  of  the  capitol,  its  amoont,  549, 
n.  1219. 

Basena,  natiTe  name  of  the  Etruscans, 
L  112. 

Batumena,  gate  at  Borne,  and  l^rend 
aboat  it,  L  500. 

Bavenna,  Felasgian,  i  36. 

Bea,notBhea,i.  211. 

Beate,  became  a  prefectore  after  the  Sa- 
bine war,  iii  404,  and  remained  so 
after  the  other  Sabines  had  obtained 
the  fuH  franchise,  555. 

Bebttilding  of  Bome,  opposition  of  the 
plebs  to  it,  ii.  576.  trregolsilj  exe- 
CQted,  577,  folL 

Be-election,  immediate,  of  a  high  ma- 
g^istrato  inadmissihle,  and  periuips  ex- 
pressly forbidden — that  of  the  presi- 
dent would  have  been  a  dishonour  to 
him,  ii.  836. 

Begif ugium,  on  the  24th  of  Febmarjr-— as 
a  date  only  chosen  symbolically,  i.  509. 

BegiUus,  battle  on  the  lake  of,  was 
placed  in  different  years,  i  555,  foil. 
The  account  of  it  is  an  epic  poem 
556,  558. 

Begion,  each  one  corresponded  to  a  local 
tribe  and  bore  its  name, — ^four  in  the 
city,  i.  415.  For  the  country  district 
Cato  left  the  number  uncertain,  and 
accordingtoFahiusthere  were  twenty- 
six,  with  which  Varro  agrees,  416. 

B^gister,  of  births  and  deaths:  intelli- 
gence of  them  given  by  all  families,  and 
also  of  every  change  of  abode,  i  467. 

Begnlua,  see  Atilius. 

Bemnria  or  Bemoria,  a  place  near 
Bome,  xefened  to  Bemus,  i  209. 
Appears  to  have  been  situated  four 
miles  from  the  dty,  228,  foil. 

Bepublic,  its  institution  at  Bome,  i.  496. 

Beserve-legion,  formed  of  the  tenioreB 
and  cauMtn't,  iL  121.  Was  organised 
in  the  same  way  as  the  field-legions; 
its  commander  appointed  by  die  con- 
suls; proconsuls  never  mentioned  af- 
ter the  decemvirate,  123.  One  only 
under  the  decemvirs  according  to  the 
ancient  tradition,  a.  742. 

Ses  numcipi,  more  things  were  included 
in  it  in  earlier  times  Uian  the  ancient 

.    jurists  state,  i.  455. 

Berrolty  of  the  army  in  the  year  408,  and 


Ha  ooBMqneacei^  m.  63.  Appcan 
absolute^  incredible  in  the  deacrip- 
ti<m  of  Livy,  67,  folL  Its  real  eha- 
ncter,  68,  72.  Of  the  FriTcmaiaxis 
and  Fnndanians  in  the  year  420,  174. 
In  Latinm,  in  the  year  426,  198. 
Most  severely  ponisht,  199.  Of  the 
subjects  of  Rome  after  the  defeat  of 
Lautube,  280. 

Bhegiuzn,  colony  of  the  CnmsBana  and 
Chalcidians,  l  156.  Doea  not  take 
part  in  the  embassy  of  the  Italietes 
to  Pyrrhus,  iil  445.  Faithful  to  the 
Boman  cause,  476.  Surprised  and 
subdued  by  the  Campanian  garriaou, 
480.  Be-conqnered  by  the  Rnmans 
by  storm  in  the  year  476,  541.  Be- 
tained  its  GredL  character  longest  of 
all  towns,  542. 

Bhodiana,  put  an  end  to  the  pivaey  of 
the  Tyrrhenians,  iii  423. 

Bitual  books,  of  the  Etmscana,  i  14€l 

Boads,  Boman,  ait  of  building  them  with 
polygons  of  lava,  iii  804.  Aceording 
to  Isidorus  the  Bomans  leamt  it  from 
the  Carthaginians,  306.  Made  ad- 
vances after  the  war  with  Fyndms, 
559. 

Bogations,  could  be  read  only  by  scribes 
before  the  assembly  of  the  people, 
iii.  23.  This  rule  was  violated  by  C 
Cornelius,  23. 

Boma,  the  heroine,  i  a.  599. 

Boma,  Felasgian  name  of  a  TjrAtaasa. 
town,  i.  287.  Boma  and  Qnirtom  in 
their  aeparation  and  their  union,  291, 
United  into  one  state,  293.  FrofaaUy 
colonies  of  the  Albans  and  Sabines  as 
confederates,  iL  49. 

Boman  history,  how  it  was  treated  in 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centnriea, 
X.  pref.  V.  In  the  seventeenth,  treated 
with  more  freedom,  i.  pief.  vi  How 
our  age  is  destined  to  a  more  profonnd 
investigation  of  it,  i.  p.viiL  folL 

Boman  lungs,  average  duration  of  ^eir 
reigns  to  be  measured  by  that  of  the 
D(^es  of  Venice,  L  a.  912. 

Boman  arms,  aooording  to  Salhist,  de- 
rived firom  the  Samnitea,  iii.  99,  119, 
466.  Embas^  to  Alexander  the  Great 
at  Babylon,  how  far  donbtfti],  170,  a. 
800.  A  Boman  aimy  annihilated  in 
463  by  the  Gauls  in  Etmria,  427. 
Squadron  surprised  and  scatiaedin 
the  harbour  of  Tarentnm,  439.  Tac- 
tics reached  their  perfedioD  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  centmry,  467. 
Snbjectt  revolt  after  the  battle  of 
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Hei»dM»  480.  Mflcmeisare  in  Tain  in- 
Tited  by  PjrrrfauB  to  serve  under  him, 
478,  R.  839.  All  return  to  i^rrhus 
after  the  expiration  of  the  time  of 
their  furlough,  501.  Senate  pro- 
nounces judgment  in  the  affairs  of 
the  allies,  533.  Gives  a  dowry  to  the 
daughters  of  Curius  and  Fabricius, 
557.  Decrees  the  building  of  a  fleet, 
575. 
Bomans,  do  not  belong  to  any  separate 
race,  because  they  sprung  from  the 
mixture  of  several  ones,  i.  6.  Divid- 
ed into  patrons  and  clients,  but  only 
the  most  ancient  Bonoans  wore  thus 
divided  before  the  origin  of  the  plebs, 
322,  folL  Inclined  to  conceal  humi- 
liations they  had  suffered.  iiL  117. 
Were  always  weak  in  their  cavahry, 
473.  Vehemently  enraged  against 
the  proposals  of  the  Latins,  131.  In 
the  year  418  they  conclude  a  treaty 
with  Alexander  of  Epiras,  167,  and 
peace  with  the  Gauls,  171.  They 
were  in  some  relation  to  Alexander 
the  Great,  170.  But  would  never 
have  been  able  to  cope  with  him,  170. 
By  occupying  iVegeUse,  they  violate 
the  rights  of  the  Siunnites,  177. 
They  denuind  reparation  of  the  Nea- 
politans, 180.  Their  unfair  demands 
of  the  Samnites,  182.  Have  unques- 
tionably violated  their  oaths,  183, 
folL  Ally  themselves  with  the  Luca- 
nians  and  Apulians,  185.  Are  care- 
ful about  the  preservation  of  wealthy 
families,  355.  Persevering  in  fatigues 
of  eveiy  kind,  382.  Moderate  in 
their  demands  at  Tarentum,  440. 
Allow  themselves  peace  after  the  war 
with  Pyrrhus,  523.  Surrender  to 
the  Apolloniats  those  who  have  in- 
sulted their  embassadors,  550.  Ac- 
cept, to  their  disgrace,  the  alliance  of 
the  Mamertines,  563.  At  the  ban- 
ning of  the  first  Punic  war  they  are 
without  any  military  fleet,  564. 
Their  first  attempt  to  cross  over  to 
Sicily  is  unsuccessful,  565.  Take  pos- 
session of  Messana  by  treachery,  566. 
In  463  they  subdue  nearly  all  Sicily, 
569.  In  484  they  fortify  themselves 
near  Agrigentum,  570.  In  great 
distress  they  are  supported  by  Hiero, 
572.  Defeat  Hanno  in  despair,  572. 
In  the  year  485  thev  build  a  fleet  ac- 
cording to  the  model  of  a  Carthaginian 
pentere  which  had  been  thrown  on 
the  strand,  375,  folL    Immense  exec- 


tioDs  at  sea,  588.  In  the  year  490 
they  cross  over  to  Africa,  584,  foil 
Bavage  the  flourishing  territory  of 
Carthage,  585.  After  the  defeat  of 
Be^ulus  in  492,  they  evacuate  Africa 
entirely,  592.  Their  fleet  is  destroyed 
in  492  by  a  fearful  storm,  593.  Build 
a  new  one,  595.  This  is  agam  de- 
stroyed, in  493,  off  Palinurus  by  a 
storm,  596.  Their  perseverance  in 
the  war,  607.  Their  extraordinary 
exertions  and  sacrifices,  613. 

Borne,  building  of,  its  date  in  Olym- 
piads according  to  Fabius,  L  267. 
According  to  Polybius,  Nepos,  and 
Cato,  268,  foil.  According  to  Diodo- 
rus  and  Varro,  269.  According  to 
Ennius,  269.  According  to  Cassins 
Hemina,  Eutropius,  and  Tinuens, 
271.    According  to  Cincius,  272. 

Home,  the  City,  Greek  statements  about 
the  origin  of  the  city:  Siculian, 
Tyrrhenian,  or  Pelasgian,  1.  214,  it. 
602.  Trojan,  214,  foU.  Gieek  from 
the  time  of  the  return  from  Troy, 
216,  foil.  Hixt,  217.  Other  vaffue 
statements,  218.  Ii  already  extended 
by  the  Pomosrium  of  Bonralus,  288. 
Contained  within  the  walls  of  Servius 
a  great  deal  of  pasture  land,  395. 
Its  air  healthy— country  people  may 
reside  there  during  the  sickly  season, 
896.  Fortification  and  circumference 
of  the  city,  396. 

Bome,  double  state  of,  i  209, — of  the 
Bomans  and  the  Quirites:  its  emblem 
— Bome  remains  a  double  state  even 
after  their  union,  293.  Separate  as- 
semblies of  the  senate  and  of  the 
houses  of  the  Bomans  and  Sabines: 
meet  together  for  common  affairs, 
232.    United  by  Bomulus,  233. 

Bome,  territory  of,  its  extent  under  the 
first  consuls,  i  534. 

Bome,  its  capture  by  the  Gauls :  the 
dote  assumed  for  that  event  was  the 
basis  for  the  calculation  of  the  year  of 
its  foundation,  i  267.  It  took  place 
on  the  18th  of  July:  there  were  one 
day  and  two  nights  between  it  and 
the  previous  battle — ^not  three  days, 
ii.  541,  fi.  1200.  Evacuation  of  the 
city,  541,  foil.  Capture  and  devastation 
of  it,  544,  foU.  How  long  Bome  re- 
mained in  the  power  of  the  Gauls,  549. 

Bomulea,  a  Samnite  place  on  the  fron- 
tier of  Apulia,  conquered  in  450,  iii 
368. 

Bomnltts,  how  in  the  accounts  about 
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him  we  may  disdng^nish  the  epic 
poem  and  fables  which  fill  up  gaps  in 
It,  i.  232,  foil.  Accordin{(  to  the  an- 
cient story,  was  not  tyrannical,  234. 
Tradition  about  him  cut  up  and 
forged,  235,  237.  Carried  to  heaven 
in  the  heroic  lay,  234. 

Bomulns  and  Numa,  cause  of  the  dates 
ass'ened  to  them,  L  245,  folL 

BomuTus  and  Remus,  tradition  about 
them  as  the  founders  of  liome,  tho- 
roughly natiye  and  very  ancient,  i. 
209,  foil.  Various  statements  about 
their  descent:  native  ones,  212,  foU. 
Greek  ones,  215,  n.  598.  The  native 
tradition  about  them,  220,  foil 

Bomulus  andBemus,  were,  in  the  earliest 
Greek  legends,  probably,  the  sons  of 
^neas  and  Creusa,  L  a.  598;  and  this 
continued  to  be  believed  at  Alexandria^ 
216. 

Borarians,  their  place  and  use,  iiu  102, 
n.  192. 

Bostra,  ancient  situation  and  description 
of  it,  i.  a.  990.  The  ancient  and  the 
new;  its  place  in  the  Boman  fomm, 
iii.  a.  268. 

Bowers,  procured  and  trained  in  haste  in 
the  Roman  fleet,  iii.  576. 

Boyalty,  badges  of,  presented  to  Tarqui- 
nius  by  the  Etruscans  upon  their  ac- 
knowledging fealtv,  L  859. 

Hubbiot  essentially  the  ancient  plebeian 
farm  of  seven  iugers,  ii  407,  foil.  De- 
rived from  rubrum,  408. 

Bufinus,  see  Cornelius.  % 

BuselliB,  thus  far  the  Romans  penetrated 
in  445  into  Etruria,  iii.  287.  Hostile 
towards  Rome  in  the  year  450,  370. 
Fostumius  marches  through  its  terri- 
tory in  452,  405. 

'SABELLIANS,  according  to  the  com- 
mon pluraseology,  thenameof  the  tribes 
which  proceeded  from  the  Sabines,  but 
may  also  be  applied  to  the  whole  race, 
i.  91.  They  practist  divination  from 
the  flight  of  birds,  106.  Inhabited 
open  hamlets,  106.  Were  feeble 
through  the  complete  dependence  of 
their  tribes,  106,  foil  Their  cdiorts 
contained  four  hundred  men,  their  le- 
gions four  thousand,  ii.  84.  The  south- 
em  Sabellians  were  familiarwith  Greek 
literature,  i.  8.  Sabellians  and  Opi- 
cans  probably  of  the  same  stock,  104. 
The  Sabellian  nation  was  uncommonly 
numerous  through  admitting  into  their 
state  those  they  had  subdaed,  102. 


Their  colonies  guided  by  ncred  ani- 
mals,  92.     Tribes,  difference  of  their 
habits,  105,  folL   The  namber  of  their 
divisions  was  four,  ii.  84^    Bach  of 
their  confederacies  contained  four  can- 
tons, 83.    The  four  northern  tribes 
formed   each  a  confederacy  i.  101. 
Sabellian  nations  at  the  time  of  danger 
estranged  from  the  Sanmites,  approach 
when  it  is  too  late,  iii  251,  foil.    Art 
obliged  to  sepanUe  themselves  from 
Samninm,  259. 
Sabine  women,  rape  of  them,  why  it  is 
placed  four  months  after  the  fonndation 
of  the  city — ^forgeiy  of  Cneins  €Mliink 
i.  n.  630.    They  were,  according  to 
the  ancient  story,  only  thirty,  22& 
Their  rape  invented,  because  no  con- 
nnbium  existed   originally    between 
Romans  and  Quirites,  29 1,  folL 
Sabines,  according  to  Cato  their  original 
home  was  about  Amitemnm,  L  92. 
Their  extension, — ^in  Latinm — and  in 
southern  Italy,  autochthons,  103.  Pre- 
tended Buxture  with  Laooniana,  103, 
foil.;  because  they  were  confoanded 
with  Pelasgians,  a.  131.      Severity  of 
their  manners,  105.    Thdr  settlement 
at  Borne  b^ond  all   doubt, — their 
extension  down  the  Tiber,  290.    Re- 
ceived into  the  amphid^onj  of  the 
temple  of  Diana,  368.    The  aooonnta 
in  Dionysius  about  the  wars  carried  on 
against  them  are  inventions,  555.    Bjy 
the  peace  of  the  year  252  municipinm 
must  have  been  establisht  with  them; 
hence  the  increase  of  the  census  of  the 
year  256,  561  (compare  ii.  87).    In- 
vade in  the  year  285,  the  Boman  terri- 
tory, ii.  245.    Beat  the  army  of  the 
decemvirs,  344.     Conquered  by  M. 
Horatius,  after  which  tne  wars  with 
them  entirely  cease.    United  with  the 
Bomans  by  a  common  franchise,  447. 
It  is  mentioned  that  they  had  the  fran- 
chise without  the  right  of  voting,  447. 
They  exhausted  themselves  in  emigra- 
tions, 447,  foil.  Probably  took  pan  in 
the  third  Samnite  war,  iii.  359,  a.  60& 
This  occasioned  the  war  against  them, 
402.    They  take  up  arms  to  defend 
their  independence,  402,  fblL     Are 
quickly  subdued  by  Curins,  403.  Their 
country  rich  and  fruitful,  403.     They 
are  obtiged  to  accept  the  Csrith  fran- 
chise, 404.    Subsequently,  it  is  uncer- 
tain when,  they  receive  the  fhU 
chise,  555. 
Sacer  ager,  ccMisecnited  land,  iL  €21 
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Sacramenta,  exacted  bj  the  trinmTiri 
capitales,  iil  410. 

Sacramentum  muUm,  ii.  a.  695. 

SacranianB,  i.  79.  Are  expelled  by  the 
Sabines  from  the  neighboarhood  of 
Beale  and  Upper  Latium,  78.  They 
are  properly  called  Prisci,  60. 

Sacrifices,  human,  the  dedication  of  an 
outlaw  was  a  remnant  of  it— cases  in 
which  it  was  carried  into  eiiect,  i.  531. 

Sftcula,  of  the  Etruscans,  L  137.  Differ- 
ence between  the  annals  and  the  books 
of  the  duumTirs  about  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  ssBcnlnm,  242.  The 
second  Roman  SsBcnlum  commences 
with  Tnllus  Hostilius,  342.  The  first 
Roman  one  distinguishes  intentionally 
an  historical  age  in  which  heavenly 
influence  predominates,  245.  The 
chronological  ssBculum  of  the  lunar 
years  consisted  of  five  periods  of  inter- 
calation,  275.  The  result  of  a  saxm- 
Inm  of  132  years  often  months'  length, 
with  two  intercalations  of  one  month 
of  three  weeks  each,  is  a  tropical  year, 
which  is  more  exact  than  the  Julian 
one,  276,  foil  The  saecular  system  of 
the  Romans  resembled  that  of  the 
Mexicans,  281. 

Scepinum,  conquered  by  L.  Papirius,  iii. 
396. 

Sagra,  battle  of,  its  time  approximately 
fixt,  iii.  fi.  904. 

Saguntnm,  colony  of  the  Ardeates,  i.  44. 

Salaria  via,  is  probsbly  older  than  the 
Appian  road,  iii.  306. 

Salassians,  of  the  race  of  the  Tauriscans, 
il  535. 

Sale,  of  things  subject  to  tribute:  obliga- 
tion to  give  notice  of  it,  i.  467. 

Sale,  of  the  person  of  a  debtor  and  his 
family  and  services  for  debt,  were  a 
general  law,  i.  575. 

Salemum,  was  after  the  second  Samnite 
war  probably  in  the  possession  of  the 
Campanians,  iii.  259,  a.  208.  A 
Campanian  colony  in  order  to  keep  the 
Picentinians  in  obedience,  544. 

Salii,  were  taken  from  the  two  most 
ancient  tribes,  iii.  351. 

Sallentines,  the  same  as  Leutemians,  L 
148.  Three  nations  and  twelve  towns, 
148,  n.  449.  Attack  by  Alexander 
of  Epirus,  iii.  166.  Hostile  towards 
Rome,  253.  Are  obliged  to  join 
Cleonymus,  271.  Dependent  on  Ta- 
rentnm,483.  After  the  war  of  Pyrrhus, 
they  probably  concluded  peace  with 
Rome»  524.    In  the  year  480  they 


are  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  but  are 
quickly  put  down,  543,  545. 

Sallentum,  as  a  town  is  nowhere  men- 
tioned, i.  149. 

Sallust,  the  letters,  bearing  his  name,  to 
Cesar  were  written  at  the  latest  in  the 
second  century,  iii.  342,  foil. 

Salmasius,  is  most  completely  mistaken 
in  his  ideas  about  the  Attic  houses,  i. 
a.  800. 

II.  Salonius,  implicated  in  the  insurrec- 
tion of  408.  Livy's  judgment  of  him 
is  incorrect,  iiL  65. 

Salpinates.  allied  with  the  Vulsinians,  ii. 
493. 

Salpinum,  might  be  Orvieto,  ii,  a.  1088. 

Salt,  was  conveyed  from  Tarentum  to  the 
interiour  countries  of  Italy,  iii.  161. 

Samnite  Language,  was  Sabine,  i.  104. 
Maintained  itself  longer  than  the  latter, 
105. 

Samnite  Places,  their  situation  is  fre- 
quently obscure,  iii.  193,  n.  339. 

Samnite  War,  the  first,  iii.  118,  foil. 
The  second,  181,  foil.  Its  necessity, 
182,  foil.  205,  foil.  System  of  the 
Romans  of  conducting  it  in  Apulia 
and  on  the  western  frontier,  224.  The 
year  434  its  turning  point,  231.  Not 
paralysed  by  the  Etruscan  war,  242. 
Concluded  in  the  jrear  440,  259.  The 
third :  its  history  is  indeed  more  pre- 
cise than  that  of  the  preceding  one,  but 
still  very  defective,  357.  The  exertions 
made  for  it  are  almost  inconceivable, 
359.  The  fourth  is  languidly  con- 
ducted, 443. 

Samnites,  at  the  time  of  Scylax,  extend 
firom  one  sea  to  the  other,  i.  93.  Their 
cantons,  107,  four;  their  cohorts 
contained  four  hundred,  their  legions 
four  thousand  men,  IL  83.  Are  ex- 
tending towards  the  liris,  iii.  112. 
Defeat  the  united  Sidicinians  and 
Campanians,  113.  Are  defeated  by  the 
Romans  near  mount -Gaurus,  119; 
and  then  near  Snessula,  123.  Do 
nevertheless  not  despond,  125,  foil. 
Conclude  an  honorable  peace,  126. 
Take  part  in  the  battle  near  Vesuvius 
against  the  Latins,  136.  Are  allied 
with  the  Lucanians  against  Alexander 
of  Epirus,  and  are  defeated  near  Pses- 
tum,  167.  Then  allied  with  Taren- 
tum, 168.  Probably  subdued  the 
Sidicinians  after  the  peace  with  Rome, 
173.  Excite  the  Privematans  and 
Fundanians  to  revolt,  174.  Demand 
of  the  Romans  to  evacuate  Fregelltt, 
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177.    Alfied  with  the  Pabepolitans 
they  excite  them  by  promues  to  resist 
Rome,  181.    Send  sncconrs  to  them, 
181.    Are  paralysed  by  the  nature  of 
their  constitation,  182,  184.    Reject 
the  proposals  of  the  Romans,   183, 
Are  hostile  towards   all  the  neigh- 
bouriog  nations  except  the  Vestinians, 
185.    Defeated  by  Fabius,  193,  foil 
Conqaered  by  Papirias,  195.    They 
obtain  a  trace  for  one  year,  195.    Ne- 
gotiate in  Tain  for  peace,   196.    Do 
not  break  the  truce  as  livy  asserts, 
196,  foil.    Their  noble  conhdence  iu 
Pontius,  218.    Their  wealth,  n.  426. 
In  427  they  sufier  a  great  defeat  on 
the  western,  frontier,  201,  and  are  at 
the  same  time  defeated  by  Q.  Fabius 
in  Apulia,  201,  foil   Orerpowered  by 
misfortunes  they  wish  for  peace,  203. 
Reject  the  too    hard    conditions   of 
entire  submission,  204.    Rlockade  the 
road  of  the  Romans  near  Caudium  and 
repel  their    desperate   assault,    211. 
According  to  Zonaras  they  even  took 
the  Roman  camp  by  storm,  213.  Gain 
considerableadvantagesafterthe  peace 
of  Caudium,  223.    Are  said  to  have 
been  defeated  near  Luceria,224.  Their 
distress  is  exaggerated,  226,  folL    De- 
feated near  Saticula,  227.    Their  plan 
in  the  campaign  of  433,  229,  n.  402. 
They  conquer  near  Lautulse,    230. 
From  the  year  434,  fortune  withdrew 
from  them,  231.  In  438  they  probably 
gained  another  Tictoiy,  245.    Their 
plan  to  unite  their  army  with  the 
JStruscans  fails,  246.   Magnificent  ar- 
mour of  their  troops,  247  ;  but  is  not 
to  be  understood  of  their  whole  army, 
248.    In  the  year  441  they  are  com- 
pletely defeated  by  P.  Cornelius  and 
C.  Mardus  in  the  heart  of  their  own 
country,  255.    Poichase  a  truce,  256, 
and  are  then  obliged  in  the  peace  to 
recognise  the  supremacy  of  Rome, 
259.    Are  found  in  foreign  service, 
287.    In  the  third  Samnite  war  thev 
cannot  possibly  have  suffered  such 
ereat  losses  as  Idvy  relates  from  Ya- 
krius  Antios,  357,  folL  Yet  their  exer- 
tions ore  almost  beyond  conception, 
359.    They  aim  at  the  soverainty  of 
Lucania,  360.  Reject  the  Roman  em- 
bassadors who  remonstrate  with  them 
about  it,  361.    Are  defeated  on  the 
Tifemus  after  a  brave  resistance,  365. 
In  450  they  lead  an  army  into  Etmria 
and  give  up  their  own  oountiy,  969. 


Ravage  Campania,  871,  foil.  Are 
surprised  and  defeated  thera  bj  Vo- 
lumnius,  371.  In  451  th^  invade 
Campania  again,  379.  Are  defeated 
together  with  the  Gauls  and  Etniocans 
near  Sentinum,  384.  Five  thooaand 
who  survive,  escape,  386.  Are  again 
defeated  in  the  Stellatian  district,  388. 
Even  in  the  campaign  of  452  they 
make  enonnous  exertiono,  389.  Exert 
their  lost  powers  by  applying  religioas 
horronrs,  390,  foil  ^tll  they  are  con- 
quered, 393.  They  gain  one  more 
victory  under  C.  Pontius,  897 ;  bat 
then  the  victory  of  Fabius  the  father 
over  them  is  decisive  398,  fc4L  Thej 
carry  on  the  fourth  war  against  Rome 
very  languidly,  443.  Ihiring^4he  war 
of  Pvrrhus  Uiey  are  visited  bj  L 
^miLua,  464, 476.  In  the  year  469 
by  Junius  Bubnlcus  and  Comcliiis 
Rufinus,  513.  In  47 1  they  are  found 
in  the  army  of  Pyrrfans,  5 19.  In  474 
they  are  completely  conquered  by  Spb 
Carvilius  and  L.  Papirias,  524.  Coaie 
into  the  oondition  of  dediticii,  S25. 
Even  after  the  final  peace  thane  pro- 
bably remained  a  common  bond  among 
them,  529,  yet  apparently  only  for  the 
separate  tribes  themselves,  53a  They 
recover  with  extraordinary  qvuckneas, 
532. 

Samnium,  forms  in  396  on  alliasoe  with 
Rome,  iii  87, 1 14.  Its  frontiers  and  its 
constitntion  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  107,  foil.,  182.  Was  systema- 
tically laid  waste  by  the  ^">fi*Tff,  257. 
In  the  peace  of  444  its  limits  were 
already  contracted,  259.  Fearfully 
devastated,  366.  Its  principal  wealth 
consists  in  cattle-breeding,  243. 

Samothrarians,  recognised  as  a  natiQii  of 
the  same  blood  with  the  w^w»*i>^  i. 
190. 

Sanas  and  Fortis,  ii  83L 

Sardinia,  the  I^henians  there  were  Pb- 
lasgians,L  127.  Rninswhichtlie  Greeks 
speak  of,  and  Cyclopiaa  buildings  still 
extant,  i  7 1,  foil.  Three  native  tribes 
there,  170.  The  civilised  Sardinians 
had  become  entirely  Punic,  170.  En- 
tirely under  the  dominion  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, attackt  by  Uie  Romaaa»  iiL 
579. 

Sarrastians  of  Nuoerio,  were  Pelosgians, 
L45. 

Sarsinates.  separated  from  tfaeUmbriani^ 
i.  145.  In48Oinastateofin0aivecti!on 
against  Rome,  iii.  545. 
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SaticnU,  neirCaima,  iii.  120.  An  Oflcan 
town  besieged  and  conquered  by  the 
Ronuuu,  227»  foil.  In  436  it  receives 
a  Roman  colony,  238. 

Saticali  or  Satici,  were  Oscans,  L  72. 

Satricnm,  its  sitaation^  ii.  fi.  21.  In  the 
power  of  the  Antiatans,  259.  Before 
the  year  361  under  the  dominion  of 
Rome,  466.  Captured  587.  Colonj 
there,  688,  of  2000  citizens,  609, 
which  was  destroyed,  589.  Aban- 
doned by  the  Antiatans  and  burnt  down 
by  the  confederates,  593.  Destroyed 
by  the  Latins,  restored  by  the  Vol- 
scians,  and  in  404,  again  destroyed 
by  Romans  and  Latins,  iii  87.  War 
about  it  between  the  Romans  and  An- 
tiatans, 128.  Revolts  to  the  Samnites, 
223.  The  situation  of  the  town  and 
the  time  when  it  became  a  colony  are 
unknown,  223.  Conquered  by  the 
Romans  by  treacheiy,  225,  foil. 
Ferisht  at  that  time,  225. 

Satumia,  native  name  of  middle  Italy, 
i.  22,  24.  Probably  in  the  territory  of 
y  olsinii,  became  a  prefecture  after  the 
conquest  of  Etruna,  iii.  404,  430, 
foil. 

Satumian  Verse,  lyric  and  greatly  yaried 
metres,  i.  n.  687.  Used  for  inscrijOH 
tions;  so  for  instance,  in  that  of  T. 
Quinctius  in  Livy,  ii  a.  1297. 

Savini,  the  nations  sprung  from  the  Sa- 
bines,  called  themselves  by  this  name, 
i91. 

Sesevola,  signification  of  the  name,  ac* 
cording  to  Varro,  i  «.  1211. 

Scaliger,  his  greatness,  i.  n.  660. 

Scaptia,  sitnation  of  the  place,  ii.  n.  21. 

Scaptia  tribus,  formed  of  Latins,  iii  143. 

Scaptius,  the  pretended  witness  against 
the  Ardeatans  and  Ariciniana,  his 
name  doubtfVil,  ii  n.  985. 

Schiaitaf  formed  from  the  Low  Gemtan 
Schlacht,  i  820. 

Scholia  Veronensia  ad  JEen.  ii  717, 
emended,  i  it.  552.  The  Scholia  on 
the  Planciana  emended,  ii.  ».  65. 

Sciences  of  the  Etruscans,  i  137. 

Sct{no.    See  Cornelius. 

Scordiscans,  expelled  the  Triballians 
ii.  515. 

ScribsB,  notaries,  the  most  respectable 
guild,  but  consisting  only  of  libertinea, 
iii  298.  Their  various  occupations, 
298,  foil.  Lay  claims  to  forming  a 
third  estate.  299. 

Seylax,  emended,  i.  n,  293,  n,  443.  Con* 
jectore  cm  p.  80:  »•  216.    Mentions 


only  the  Greek  towns  in  Epiru, 
U1.453. 
Secession,  first,  or  the  Cmstnminian  one, 
i  602,  foil  Diiferent  accounts  of  it, 
608,  foli  Cannot  have  lasted  for 
four  months.  Cause  of  the  erroneous 
opinion  607,  foli  n.  1342.  Second 
secession,  ii  855.      Its   condusion, 

356,  foli    Different  accounts  of  it, 

357.  Reconciliation  widi  the  commo- 
nalty after  it,  356,  foil.  A  secession 
actiuilly  broke  out  after  the  Licinian 
law,  iii  29.  The  insurrection  of  408 
was  a  secession,  72.  Before  the  Hor- 
tensian  law,  417,  foli 

Sedes.    See  Siecula. 

Segesta.    See  Egesta. 

Seagij  at  Naples,  i  402. 

Seieucus  Callinicus,  in  friendly  relations 
to  the  Roman  senate,  i  188. 

Selinus,  is  evacuated  by  Uie  Carthagi- 
nians, iii  698. 

Semei  instawrtUi  Ivdi,  repeated  for  one 
day,  ii  n,  68. 

Semita,  a  way  for  walking  and  riding  on 
horseback,  iii  304.  So  is  also  the 
Italian  cordonata,  n.  518. 

Sempronian  law:  from  the  time  of  this 
law  the  senate  conferred  proconsular 
power,  iii  187. 

A.  Sempronius  Atratinus,  the  first  war- 
den elected  by  the  populus,  ii  119, 
foli  A  remarkable  man,  123,  foil 
Why  he  is  mentioned  as  interrex, 
187. 

C.  Sempronius  Atratinus,  his  bad  com- 
mand in  the  war  against  the  Volsdans, 
ii  462.  Exasperation  against  hhn, 
463.  Accused,  acquitted,  and  after- 
wards condemned  to  a  fine,  463. 

C.  Sempronius  Blsesus,  consul  in  493, 
ravages  the  Libyan  coast,  iii.  595. 

P.  Semnronins,  consul  in  443,  conquers 
the  JeBquians,  iii,  n.  463,  and,  to- 
gether with  P.  Sulpidus,  he  forms  the 
two  new  tribes  of  them,  268.  As  tri« 
bnne  he  censures  Appius  Claudius  for 
illegally  prolonging  his  censorship, 
304.  I^orintheyear  450,hehast& 
command  of  the  city  during  the  threat- 
ening danger,  373.  Subdues  the  re* 
volted  Picentians  in  478,  543. 

Sena,  colony  establisht  in  468,  to  watch 
the  Gauls,  iii  429. 

Senate,  not  an  arbitrary  institution  of  the 
first  kings,  i  339.  Represented  the 
houses,  339.  Being  deputed  by  them 
it  was  divided  into  decuries  which  cor- 
responded to  the  coriesi  339.     Its 
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completion  by  admitting  the  conscript! 
sometimes  ascribed  to  Brutus  and 
sometimes  to  PubUcola,  525,  foU.  It 
is  not  quite  cenain  whether  plebeians 
were  then  admitted,  528.  As  the 
houses  became  extinct,  their  represent- 
ation  must  hare  given  way  to  that  of 
the  curies  before  plebeians  were  ad- 
mitted, 527.  In  what  way  it  may  have 
been  doubled  by  Tarquinius  Priscus  - 
increast  from  150  to  300,  400.  Erro- 
neous belief  that  it  was  at  first  made 
up  arbitnurily,  and  that  senators  were 
passed  orer  arbitrarily,  411.  After 
the  year  269,  the  senate  is  not  alone 
to  be  considered  to  have  had  the  con- 
sular election,  ii.  181,  folL  The  num- 
ber of  the  plebeians  increases  in  it 
iiL  146.  It  occasions  the  PubliUan 
laws,  146,  folL  It  carries  on  business 
with  the  tribes  through  the  medium  of 
the  tribunes,  148,  foU.  Its  decree  is 
necessary  for  the  appoinment  of  a  dic- 
tator, 246.  Insulted  by  Appius  Clau- 
dius, protected  by  the  tribunes.  295, 
302,  foil.  The  stages  of  its  changes  until 
it  becomes  an  assembly  elected  by  the 
people,  551,  foil  The  senates  in  the 
Italian  towns  were  in  favour  of  Rome 
during  the  Hannibalian  war,  530. 

Senate,  of  the  Latins,  consisted  of  decu- 
ries,  ii.  26,  foil  Each  of  these  decuries 
consisted  of  the  Ten  First  of  the  se- 
nates of  the  separate  towns,  27. 

Senate,  among  the  Molossians,  consisted 
of  the  heads  of  families,  iii.  455. 

Senates,  in  the  Etruscan  towns,  are  still 
all-powerfiil  in  the  Hannibidian  war, 
L  123.  Those  of  the  Latin  towns,  the 
colonies,  and  munidpia,  consisted  of 
100  men,  299,  ii  27. 

Senatares  pedarn^  at  first  from  the  lesser 
houses  who  could  only  express  their 
opinion  by  yea  or  nay;  aftcarwards  the 
meaning  was  altered,  ii.  1 14. 

Senatorial  census,  existed  probably  in  the 
Hannibalian  war,  like  ue  equestrian, 
iii  346,  foil. 

Senatusconsultum  concerning  Tibur, 
given  complete,  iii  n.  466. 

JSeniores,  their  age  begins  with  the  com- 
pletion of  their  forty -fifth  year,  i  444. 
Tnbero's  statement  that  it  was  not  till 
aft»r  the  completion  of  the  forty-sixth 
year  is  erroneous  as  regards  theearliest 
times,  though  it  agrees  with  the  custom 
introduced  afterwards,  445.  In  con- 
sequence of  it,  it  became  customary  to 
xeckaa  the  sixteenth  year  as  a  part  of 


boyhood,  445.  The  weniom  did  nol 
•  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  civic 
rights,  nor  were  they  obliged  to  serve 
beyond  their  sixtieth  year,  446.  Their 
difference  from  the  seiies,  446.  Tiie 
extinction  of  their  dvic  rights  did  not 
affect  the  knights  as  they  were  not 
divided  according  to  age,  n.  1026. 
The  number  of  the  teniores  in  a  strict 
sense  was  one-third,  that  of  all  the  men 
who  had  attained  thehr  fort^-fifUi  year 
was  one-half  of  the  juniores,  447. 
Were  not  merely  destined  to  defend 
the  dty,  but  also  led  into  the  field, 
ii  121.  Thdr  infiuence  in  the  comitia 
of  the  centuries,  iii  341. 

Senonians,  probably  conduded  a  treaty 
with  Bome  after  tiie  battle  of  Sentinum, 
iii.  428.  Murdered  the  fetialea  sent 
to  them,  428.  Are  punisht  by  a  fearful 
defeat,  429.  Their  remnants  are  cmce 
more  defeated,  together  wiUi  the  Boi- 
ans  on  lake  Vadimo,  429. 

Sentinum,  place  of  the  batde,  in  Umbria, 
not  far  from  the  Gallic  firontier, 
iii  379. 

September,  the  season  of  fever  at  Bome, 
ii  252. 

Septimontium,  a  festival  in  commemcva- 
tion  of  the  extent  of  Bome,  previous  to 
Servius,  i.  369.  According  to  Varro, 
it  is  the  name  of  a  place,  a.  930.  lis 
seven  districts,  389. 

Seranus,  a  surname  of  A.  Atilins, 
iii.  607. 

M.  Sergius,  before  Yeii,  ii.  473. 

Serpents  of  JBsculapids  at  Epidaoms 
iii.  409.  Gigantic  serpent  destructive 
to  the  Boman  anny  in  Africa,  probably 
from  the  poem  of  NsBvius^  587,  fbUL 

De  Serre,  great  as  an  orator  and  astatc»* 
man,  iii.  n.  320. 

Servian  constitution,  how  the  power  of 
the  commonal^  was  limited  in  it, 
i  483.  Evidently  no  lon^  existed  at 
the  end  of  the  republic,  iii.  331,  ibO. 

C.  Servilius  Ahala,  master  of  the  horse, 
killed  Sp.  Mselius,  ii  419.  A  cfaai^ge 
being  brought  against  him  for  it,  he 
goes  into  exile— it  is  uncertain  how 
soon  afterwards,  422.  His  recall  can- 
not be  bdieved  on  the  authority  of  the 
declamation  pro  dbmo,  ii  929. 

C.  Servilius,  master  of  the  knights,  yrbea 
Manlius  was  accused,  ii  611,  a.  1335. 

Cn.  Servilius  Caepio,  consul  in  493,  ra- 
vages the  coast  of  Libya,  iii  595. 

P.  Servilius,  calms  the  insurrection  whidi 
had  arisen  from  the  distress  of  debcs^ 
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L  599.    His  Tictoiy  near  Alicia  over 
the  Volsdana,  ii  94. 

8p.  Seryiliiu,  takes  the  Janicalns  b^ 
storm,  ii.  205.  Accused  and  acquitted, 
208. 

Servitude  for  debt,  ii.  601,  foil. 

Bervius,  etymologj  of  the  name,  i  380, 
It  must  be  supposed  that  there  was  a 
hero  of  this  name,  a.  920. 

Servins  Tnllins,  various  accounts  con- 
ceming  his  descent,  i.  364,  foil.  Won- 
derful vision.  Fortune  married  to 
him,  365.  Brilliant  feats  of  his  youth, 
Son-in-law  of  the  king,  rules  under  his 
name,  receives  the  imperium  without 
election,  confirmed  by  the  centuries, 
conquers  the  Veientines,  366.  Praised 
as  the  lawgiver  and  benefactor  of  the 
people,  367.  Alliance  with  the  La- 
tins, as  an  amphictyony  of  the  temple 
of  Diana  on  the  Aventine,  367,  folL 
Conspiracy  of  the  patricians  against 
him;  Servius  forbids  their  dwelling  on 
the  Esqniline,  369.  Wishes  to  in- 
troduce the  consular  constitution;  the 
youneer  Tarqnin  murders  him,  369, 
foil.  The  excitement  of  the  people  at 
his  funeral,  371.  According  to  other 
accounts  his  corpse  remained  unburied. 
Love  of  the  commonalty  for  his  memo- 
ry; celebration  of  his  birth-day,  371. 
Venerated  by  slaves  as  the  founder  of 
the  franchise  of  freedmen,  a.  1320. 
The  general  plebeian  rights  which  refer 
to  the  five  classef  are  traced  up  to  him, 
ii  285.  According  to  internal  proba- 
bility he  also  belonged  to  the  Luceres, 
i.  380.  According  to  the  Etruscans  he 
was  by  their  nation  called  Mastama, 
382.  What  drcumstances  diminish 
the  weight  of  this  account,  384,  folL 
His  commentaries,  249. 

Servius,  the  son,  ii.  a.  111. 

Servius  on  iEneid,  emended  (i.  10^,  i.  a. 
248.— (tii.  677),  I  371. 

Setia,  must  for  a  time  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  Yolscians,  ii  106.  261. 
A  Latin  colony,  582,  616.  Roman 
colony  is  united  with  Trfrtinm,  iii. 
92. 

Setinian  road,  from  Y  elitro  to  Teiracina, 
iii  305. 

Seven,  number  of  the  local  division  of 
Rome  in  ancient  times,  i  389,  foil.  a. 
934. 

Sexemti,  its  use  explained,  i  a.  568. 

Sex  suffhigia,  the  six  equestrian  centuries 
of  Tarquin,  i.  435. 

L.  SextiuB  Lateraotts,  collegue  of  C.  Li- 


dnius  in  his  legislation,  iii  1.    first 
plebeian  consul,  29. 

Shields,  of  the  Roman  troops,  their  size 
increast,  iii.  105,  foil. 

Ships  of  the  ancients,  without  any  room 
for  provisions,  iii.  568.  Attempt  to  get 
timber  for  building  ships  from  Corsica, 
241.  Ships  of  war  were,  in  antiquity, 
the  frailest  of  all  ships.  594. 

Sibylline  books,  i  490.  They  were  three 
in  number,  written  on  palm-leaves, 
504.  How  they  were  consulted.  Their 
oracles  did  not  foretel  future  events, 
but  ordained  forms  of  worship,  504, 
foli  The  Roman  ones  came  from 
Ionia,  506.  Were  written  in  Greek, 
506.  Belong,  together  with  many 
others,  to  the  books  of  fate  (libri  fa- 
tales),  507. 

Sicani  and  Siculi  are,  according  to  ana* 
logy,  the  same  name,  i  a.  219,  508, 

Sicelians,  the  CSnotrians  were  so  called, 
i  48.  Equivalent  to  the  (Enotrian 
name,  57,  foli  The  Emrots  were 
likewise  called  thus,  57.  Became  hel- 
lenised,  170. 

Sieeliot  prince,  the,  who  assisted  Rome 
with  com,  was  the  elder  Dionysius^ 
ii  97.  Is  referred  to  the  time  of  Co- 
riolanus,  97. 

Sicilian  towns,  quickly  join  the  cause  of 
Rome.  iii.  569.  Reason  of  the  decay 
of  many,  619.  The  constitution  of 
the  Greek  towns  in  Sicily  regulated 
by  the  census,  619. 

Sicuy,  fearfully  ravaged  in  the  first  Punic 
war,  iii  598.  For  Rome  a  necessary, 
although  not  lucrative  acquisition,613, 
foli  First  regulated  as  a  province,  616. 

It,  Sidnius,  chosen  leader  by  the  insur- 
gents, i  602.  Then  made  tribune  of 
ue  people,  618. 

L.  Sidnius  (or  Sicdus)  Bentatus,  his 
exploits,  honours,  and  fame,  ii.  346. 
The  triumphs  in  which  he  is  said  to 
have  had  a  share  are  bevond  possibi- 
bility,  346,  a.  769.  Twofold  account  of 
thetreachery  against  him,  346,  foil. 

T.  Sidnius  Volscus  (not  Sabinus),  con- 
sul in  267 ;  nine  of  his  enemies  burnt 
alive,  ii  126. 

Siculians,  on  the  lower  Tiber  as  far  as 
Falerii,  are  called  Argives  and  Achie- 
ans;  they  are  the  true  Aborigines,  i. 
46.  The  emigration  of  a  part  of  tlie 
conquered  is  considered  as  the  cause 
of  ue  immigration  to  Sicilv,  47. 
Their  places  in  T<atinm,  78,  foil. 

Sidicines  or  Sidid,  Oscans,  i  72.     Of 
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stock,  seek  the  assistance  of 
Capua  against  the  Sanmites,  iii.  112. 
In  the  peace  they  are  given  up  to  the 
Samnites,  126.  Ally  themselves  with 
the  Latins,  128,  and  are  together  with 
them  conquered  by  the  Romans,  172, 
but  persevere  in  their  war  against  the 
Auruncans,  172,  folL  Afterwards  they 
were  probably  subdued  by  the  Sam- 
nites  in  conformity  with  the  treaty, 
173.  Surrender  to  the  Romans,  proba- 
bly, in  the  second  Sanmite  war,  174. 

Signia,  newly  founded  as  a  colony  in 
259,  it  93.  Must  for  a  time  nave 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  Volscians, 
261.  A  Soman  colony  united  with 
Latium,  iii.  92.  Founded  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Eoetra  which  had  been  con- 
fiscated, 93. 

Sigonins,  his  conjecture  on  livy  (iv.  42) 
confirmed,  ii  n.  869.  His  essay  on  the 
chronology  of  livy  is  excellent,  n,  1239 

Sigynnn,  what  Herodotus  may  have 
meant  to  say  about  them,  i.  168. 

Sila  forest,  half  of  it  was  given  up  by  the 
Bruttians  to  the  Romans,  iii.  525. 

Silurians,  were  Iberians,  ii  523. 

Silver,  was  first  coined  at  Rome  in  the 
year  477,  iii.  552.  Ja  in  frequent  use 
after  the  close  of  the  first  Funic  war, 
613. 

Silviit  in  the  native  Alban  tradition,  in 
what  manner  united  with  the  Latin 
tradition  about  Jfineas,  i.  207. 

Silvium,  a  town  in  Apulia,  defended  by 
the  Samnites,  taken  by  the  Romans, 
iii.  253,  folL 

Silvins,  how  long  he  was  excluded  from 
the  throne,  i.  207. 

Sinuessa,  a  Greek  settlement,  though  af* 
terwards  Oscan,  iii.  179.  Receives  a 
colony  in  450,  373. 

Sipontum,  Felasgic,  L  151. 

Siris,  a  Colophoniau  settlement,  i.  159. 
Was  considered  by  the  Greeks  to  be  a 
Trojan  colony,  183. 

Siritis,  the,  opprest  by  the  Lucanians, 
iii  161. 

Six  hundred  fJEOulies,  ten  f^m  each  Al- 
ban place  (more  correctly  from  each 
curia  of  Alba),  and  from  each  Latin 
town  sent  to  Lavinium,  i  200,  foU. 

Sixty  years,  men  of  the  age  o(  fable 
about  the  decree  concerning  them, 
ii.  574. 

Slaves,  were  numerous  at  Capua,  iii.  1 10. 

Sodi  nomen  Latinum  (by  abuse  also  no- 
minisLatini):  oriffin  of  the  expression, 
iii  526,  «•  936.    Its  extent  donfatfal. 


526.  May  take  up  the  firanehise,  530. 
Have  a  share  in  the  aastgnments  of 
land,  531.  Had  admission  to  the 
Latin  colonies,  531.  Henoe  tJiey  are 
injured  by  the  Agrarian  law  of  Grac- 
chus, 531.  Are  not  allowed  to  con- 
clude a  treaty  or  to  carry  on  war  with 
a  foreign  nation,  533.  The  Roman 
consul  or  pretor  appears  among  them 
with  the  full  imperium,  534. 

Solinus  (p.  14,  a),  correctly  emended  by 
Lipsius,  i  213. 

Soloeis  in  Sicily,  taken  by  the  Reniaas 
in  493,  iii  595. 

Solon,  his  division  into  dasses  altogedier 
difiers  from  that  of  Servius,  i  n.  1017, 
ii  307.  One  of  his  laws  in  the  Pan- 
dects emended,  i  a.  795. 

SdIkAw,  opposed  to  ffems  or  fleam  oiaetei^ 
i  n.  1274. 

Sophocles,  his  limits  of  Italy,  i.  18,  a. 
139.  He  calls  the  Aigives  Tynenian 
Pelasgians,  39,  43.  Juices  the  migra- 
tion of  jSneas  before  the  taking  ci 
Tlroy,  181, 191. 

Sophns,  this  surname  of  Sempronios 
points  to  intercourse  with  Greece^ 
U1.312. 

Sora,  taken  by  the  Samnites,  iii  2S7.  Re- 
conquered by  the  Romans  in  436,  and 
not  in  434, 233.  Account  of  the  ticth- 
eiy  by  which  it  was  taken,  899,  IbIL 
Again  taken  by  the  Samnltea,  853. 
Conquered  a  second  time  bjr  the  Ro- 
mans, 258.  Occupied  by  a  colony,  266w 

Sortes^  preserved  in  Italian  temples, 
i  508. 

Sparta,  the  great  earthquake  there  in 
Olympu  79,  2:  il  m.  626.  Suffeied 
from  the  unalterable  character  of  its 
institutions,  iii  269.  From  tlie  time 
of  Agis  in  weakness  and  decay,  iii.  269. 
Its  degenerate  condition  in  later  times, 
269,  fblL  Its  history  is  unduly  ex- 
tended by  false  calculations,  895. 

Spartans,  their  sednsian  fromsarroiuid- 
ing  countries,  i  485.  live  in  luxuries 
at  the  Maeedoman  courts,  iii  970. 
Avarice  their  besetting  sin,  270l 

Speech,  delivered  before  the  diet  of  the 
Samnites,  iii  205,  folL  Gf  Cineas  in 
the  Roman  senate,  485,  foli  Of  Ap- 
pins  Claudius  in  reply  to  that  of 
CSneas,  488,  fblL 

Spes,  near  her  temple  the  Fabii  fall,  ii  804. 

Spina,  main  point  of  the  Felasgiaa  mi- 
gration in  Heilanicns,  i  36,  58,  a.  89. 

SpoUa  optma,  of  A.  Gorneliiis  Coasm, 
ii458,ibU. 
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Spotuio,  to  SToid  imprisoomenty  ii.  372. 
Spring,  its  beginning  in  Ifcalj,  iii.  n.  898. 
Spurius,  in  manuscripts  more  commonly 

abridged  S.P.  than  Sp.  i.  n,  1187. 
Stake,  capital  punishment  for  high  trea- 
son,  iL  n.  814.    Compare  p.  126  and 
356. 
Stationes  Municipiorum,  what  they  were, 

IL  fi.  116. 
Statius  Gellins.  imperator  of  the  Sam- 
nites,  (alls  into  the  hands  of  the  Bo* 
mans,  iuL  258. 
Statins  ACnacins,  Samnite  general,  is 
made  prisoner  by  the  Romans,  iii.  372. 
Statue  of  a  divinity :  on  the  consecration 
of  a  statue  the  deity  enters  into  it  as 
into  a  body,  and  dwells  in  it,  ii.  ii.  212. 
Statues  of  bronze,  the  masterworks  of 
Etruscan  art,  i.  133.    Statues  of  the 
embassadors  murdered  at  Fidewe,  ii. 
457.    Pliny  saw  copies  of  them,  n. 
1004. 
SteUatian  district,  originally  in  the  pos- 
session of  Ciq>ua,  iii.  112.     Is  laid 
waste  by  the  Samnites,  257.    In  it  the 
Samnites  are  defeated  in  the  year  451, 
388. 
Stenius    Statilius,   Lucanian   general: 
aeainst  him  a  law  was  passed  by  C. 
Mix^  iii.  436. 
Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  the  abridge* 
ment  of  his  work  which  we  have,  is, 
in  part,  only  an  abrid^^ement  of  that 
made  by  Hermolans,  ii.  n.  109. 
Stesichorus,  spoke  of  the  embarkation 
^neas  and  his  friends  for  Hesperia — 
which  does  not  contain  a  distinct  allu- 
sion to  Latium,  i.  182. 
Stipendium,  the  pay  for  twelTemonths, 
1200  ases,  three  gold  pieces,  as  unit 
was  paid  under  the  emperors  in  three 
instalments,  ii.  443,  auartum  stipen^ 
dium,  n.  975;  was  of  old  undonbtedly 
paid  to  the  foot  soldier  per  month, 
during  the  time  he  senred,  44^ 
:Xr6fiara,  languages,  ii.  443. 
Stone  of  iBsodapius,  in  the  norratiTe  of 

Orceins,  iiL  409. 
Storm,  scatters  the  Epirot  fleet,  iii.  474. 
Destroys  the  Boman  fleet  on  the  coast 
of  SicUy,  594. 
Strabo,  emended:  (m.  p.  139,  c.),  i.  n. 
417.    (it.  p.  187,  a.),  ii.  n.  159.    (it. 
.    p.  203,  a.),  i  II.  494.    (t.  p.  231,  a.), 
II.  215.   (t.  p.  231,  b.),  it  n.  154.  (t. 
p.  232,  b.),  i.  a.  604.    (ti.  p.  253),  a. 
808.    (ti.  p.  264,  c.X  a.  309.     (yu  p. 
281,  a.),  a.  440.     (xiT.  p.  654,  d.),  a. 
170. 


Stratagems,  of  Cn.  FuIttos,  iii  S62» 
foil.;  of  L.  Papirius,  393. 

Streets  at  Borne,  straight  and  wide,  are 
not  80  healthy  as  narrow  and  crooked 
ones,  ii.  578. 

Sublician  bridge,  reason  of  its  being  built 
without  iron,  ii.  a.  458.  Outside  the 
dty,  iii.  a.  525. 

iSM&MCi'i7a,remnant8  of  centuries,  or  such 
as  were  not  allotted  at  all,  iL  630,  foil. ; 
confiscated  by  Vespasian,  restored  ta 
the  communities  by  Domitian,  151. 

Snbura,  a  village  under  the  Curine,  L 
391.  Belongs  to  the  so  called  montes, 
m.  298. 

Subnrana,  as  a  plebeian  region  conres- 
ponds  to  Lncerum,  i.  a.  972. 

Silbarb  extr  potam  Jlumentamun,  iii.  a. 
525. 

Sucnsa,  afterwards  Subnra,  a  village 
under  the  CJarins^  i.  288. 

Suessa  Aumnca.  revolts  from  Borne  after 
the  battle  of  Lautuhe,  iii.  230.  In 
436  it  is  occupied  by  a  Boman  colony, 
238.  Ptobably,  not  at  all  difierent 
from  Suessa  Pometia,  n.  521. 

Suessa  Pometia,  its  destruction  by  Tar- 
quiniuB  is  a  fable,  ii.  90.  The  name 
seems  to  be  a  compound  like  Lanro- 
lavinium,  a.  186. 

Suessula,  dependent  on  Capua,  iii.  112. 
Here  the  Samnites  afier  being  defeated 
near  Mount  Gkmrus  assemble  again, 
120,  123.  After  the  Latin  war  it  be- 
comes a  Boman  municipium,  144. 

Suffragia  tex  equititm^  in  die  new  consti- 
tution of  the  centuries,  voted  after  the 
first  of  the  oountry  tribes,  iii.  340. 
Always  contain  the  patridan  houses 
only,  341. 

Suicide,  condemned  by  the  Boman  re- 
ligion, iL  228. 

(X  Sulpidus,  saTes,  as  legate  in  389,  the 
army  defeated  by  the  Hemicans^  iii. 
81.  In  391  he  is  victorious  agadnst 
the  Qanls,  78. 

C.  Sulpidus  Longus,  oontnl  in  426:  his 
victories  in  Samnium  are  donbtftil,  iii. 
198.  Consul  in  434;  he  conquers  the 
Samnites  not  far  from  Caudiom,  234. 
Trinm]^  alone,  235. 

P.  Sulpidus,  consul  in  443,  victorious  in 
Samnium,  according  to  ^e  triumphal 
Fasti,  iiL  258;  and  against  the  M* 
quians,  263.  In  447  he  forms  the 
two  new  tribes  Aniensis  and  Teren- 
tina  of  .^uians,  268.  His  son  ii 
consul  in  467  near  Asculum,  502. 
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Summanas*  his  earthen  image  on  the  ca- 
pitol  thrown  down  hy  a  storm,  iii.  5 18. 

Sundial,  set  up  in  453  from  the  Samnito 
booty f  iiu  424. 

:ivyywM,  originally  synonymous  with 
ywrtirai,  but  usage  gradually  makes  it 
signify  relationship  by  blood,  i  n.  603, 
6 13.  ^tryywis  in  Greek  Italy,  in  the 
same  sense  as  patricia  genti*  Aomtneff, 
at  Bome,  n.  821. 

2^KAu8ffs,  certainly  applicable  to  tl'O 
Jews  of  later  times,  i.  n.  1. 

^yoios,  a  general  term  for  the  national 
assembly  of  the  Achsans,  ii.  n.  54. 

Surnames,  derived  from  Latin  places,i  n, 
765.  From  Froxeny  or  Patronate, 
ii.  fi.  553.  Those  from  victories  and 
conquests  do  not  commence  before 
Scipio,  i  556. 

Snrrentum,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Capua» 
probably  after  the  second  Sanmite 
war,  iii,  a.  453. 

Satrium,  probably  conquered  in  the  year 
361,1.492.  Lost  and  reconquered, 
585.  A  Latin  colony,  582,  586,  616, 
Added  to  the  Latin  townships  in  order 
to  complete  their  number,  iii.  93.  Be- 
sieged by  the  Etruscans  in  438,  277. 
They  are  there  attackt  by  Q.  .iBmilius, 
278.  Again  besieged  and  relieved, 
279. 

Swinburne,  doubts,  without  any  reason, 
whether  Forchia  di  Arpaia  is  the  place 
of  the  Caudine  defeat,  iii  214. 

Sybaris,  rules  over  northern  (Enotria, 
from  one  coast  to  the  other,  and  in  the 
same  manner  Croton  and  Locri,  i.  59. 
Sybaris  and  its  dominion,  158,  foU. 
Its  opprobrium  unmerited,  161. 

Sybarites,  their  number,  300,000,  is  not 
to  be  taken  as  historical,  ii  ii.  147. 

Sylia,  hostile  towards  the  plebeian  nobi- 
lity, favours  the  lower  classes,  iii.  302. 

Sympolity:  those  dependents  who  had  it» 
possessed  the  same  rights  as  the  isote- 
leis,  ii.  52,  fbli  Sympolite  mnnicipes, 
pale  burehers,  u.  75. 

Synarchy,  li  328,  folL 

Syracusans,  enemies  of  Carthage,  wish 
for  an  alliance  with  Rome,  iii  567. 

Syssitiaat  Spaita,continueto  exist  in  later 
times,  iii  269.  Forbidden  at  Taren- 
turn  by  Fyrrhus,  475. 

TABLE  of  the  PontlSs,  which  Polybius 
saw,  i  267. 

Tables,  the  last  two  of  the  zii. :  their 
laws  are  called  unjust  by  Cicero,  ii 
332.   Must  have  contained  those  laws 


in  which  ineqoali^of  rights  contiiiaed, 
332.  Cicero  s  censure  is  exaggerated, 
K.  750.  In  what  manner  they  wen 
unfavorable  to  the  plebeians,  and  yet 
drawn  up  with  the  co-operation  of 
lawgivers  of  their  own  order,  332,  foU. 
Must  have  met  with  great  opposition, 
336,  foil. 

Tactics,  Roman  and  Macedo&iaa  com- 
pared, iii.  466,  foli 

Tages,  a  dwarf,  the  books  composed  from 
his  oral  instructions,  i  139. 

Talinm,  or  Italium,  a  place  in  Apulia 
mentioned  by  Biodorus,  iii  244. 

Tanaquil,  wife  of  the  first  Tarqnin,  i.  358. 

Tarchon,  belongs  to  the  Meonian  £abJe,  i 
117.  Is  of  Tyrrhenian  origin ;  foreign 
to  the  Rasena,  383. 

Tarcynasans,  Tarquinians^  i  86. 

Tarentines,  do  not  belong  to  the  ItaKeCes, 
ii  17.  Tlieir  war  with  the  Messapuns 
about  the  time  of  the  Peisiaa  invasion 
of  Greece,  149.  Have  their  bad  repu- 
tation for  the  most  part  undeservedly, 
iii.  162.  Their  cavalry  is  not  contemp- 
tible, a.  292.  Mercenary  troops  aie 
necessary  for  them,  162.  They  take 
Alexander  of  Epiras  into  their  service^ 
1 65.  They  are  afterwards  hostile  to- 
wards him,  165,  foil.  Encourage  'Sear 
polls  to  resist  RcHne,  181 ;  bat  aend 
no  assistance,  187.  They  are  said  to 
have  caused  the  revolt  of  the  Ln- 
canians  from  Rmne,  189.  Assist  the 
Samnites,  190.  Tiy  in  vain  to  me- 
diate peace  between  Rome  and  Sam- 
nium,  225.  Afterwards  they  stir  up 
the  Etruscans  and  Gauls  to  make  war 
upon  Rome,  426.  Sacrifice  die  other 
Greek  towns  to  their  own  rafety,  435. 
Bring  about  a  general  coalition  of  the 
nations  of  northern  and  soathem  ItaSj 
against  Rome,  435.  In  464  they  at- 
tack the  Roman  squadron  in  thdr  own 
harbour,  438,  foil.  Insult  the  Bomaa 
embassy,  440,  foU  Apply  to  Pyiilms 
ofEpirus,  443.  Are  compelled  by 
him  to  serve  in  the  army,  474,  foU. 
Dissatisfied  with  the  gairison  wlijdi 
was  left  behind,  5ia  Apply  to  the 
Carthaginians  for  aeststanoe  against 
Rome,  538.  Their  militia  under  the 
command  of  Cleonymos,  271.  Their 
cavalry  in  the  MaMdonian  araiie8»  m. 
292. 

Tarentum,  i.  157.  Kept  for  a  lonff  time 
aloof  from  the  cause  of  the  Italieftes, 
iii  160.  Makes  war  even  upoa  TbaajUj 
160.    Is  hard  prest  by  the  Lacaiiiasfl» 
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16  K  Through  the  defeat  by  the  Mes- 
sapians  it  became  democratical  aod 
strongly  mixt  with  the  Italians,  161. 
Sonrces  of  its  wealth,  161,  foil.  Al- 
lied with  Samninm,  161  .n.  921  Was  fo- 
rein  to  Greece  proper,  and  never  had  a 
nayal  power,  161,  foil.  After  the  war 
of  Alexander  of  Epirns  more  powerful 
than  ever,  168.  In  alliance  with  Sam- 
mum,  and  influencing  the  Lucanians, 
168.  In  the  second  Samnite  war  it 
probably  fumi^t  mercenaries  to  the 
samnites,  202.  Li  436  it  sends  a 
squadron  under Acrotatus  againstAgri- 
gentum,  238,  foU  From  the  year  442 
it  is  again  made  war  upon  by  the  Lu- 
canians, and  threatened  by  Rome,  268, 
foil.  Takes  Cleonymus  of  Sparta  into 
its  service,  270.  Gets  rid  of  him  after 
the  peace  with  the  Lucanians,  272. 
Concludes  undoubtedly  in  446  a  peace 
with  Rome,  272.  Remains  neutral  in 
the  third  Samnite  war,  272.  Rejects 
the  Roman  terms  of  peace,  442.  Suf- 
fers much  under  the  rule  of  Milo, 
623,  folL  Taken  by  the  Romans 
through  his  treachery,  539.  Was 
without  doubt  severely  punisht,  539. 
Receives  a  Roman  garrison,  540. 

Tarpeia,  legend  about  her,  L  229,  iii.  n. 
524.  The  legend  still  exists,  230. 
Disfigured  by  rSso,  235. 

Tarquinii,  is  mentioned  contrary  to  the 
ancient  legend  as  the  place  of  refuge 
of  the  exiled  king,  i  5 1 1 .  Unsuccess- 
ful diversion  to  relieve  Veii,  ii.  474. 
At  war  against  Rome,  perhaps  alone 
among  aU  the  Etruscans,  586.  The 
city  of  Tarc^uinii  is  Pelasgic,  i  36. 
The  Tarqnimans  in  392  at  war  with 
Rome,  iii.  84.  At  first  victorious,  84. 
Chastised  by  C.  Marcins,  85.  Bitter 
enemies  of  Rome,  274,  276.  In  399 
they  conclude  a  truce  of  forty  years, 
276.  Do  not  violate  their  oath,  277. 
Obtain  peace  in  439,  285.  In  445 
they  grant  to  the  Romans  a  free  pas- 
sage through  their  territory,  287. 

Tarmiinii,  a  house,  and  not  merely  a  &- 
muy,  i  376.  All  its  members  banisht, 
498.  After  the  banishment  of  the 
last  king,  they  seem  at  first  to  have  ob- 
tained a  place  in  the  consulship,  518, 
It.  1148. 

JL  Tarquinius  Gollatinus,  husband  of 
Lucretia,  lives  at  Collatia,  i.  494. 
Consul  with  Brutus,  496.  Banish^ 
together  with  the  Tarquins,  498. 

1m  Tarquinius  Priscus— descent,  1.  357. 
VOL.  III. 


Goes  to  Rome,  358.  Election — vic- 
torious wars  against  the  Latins  and 
Sabines,  358;  against  the  .^uians 
and  Etruscans,  359.  Subjugation  of 
the  latter,  of  which  Cicero  and  Livy 
know  nothing,  359.  Doubles  the  ca- 
valry— ^wishes  also  to  introduce  three 
new  equestrian  centuries,  360.  Yields 
to  the  opposition  of  Attus  Navius,  but 
forms  second  centuries,  361.  Builds 
the  sewers  for  draining  the  lower  dis- 
tricts of  the  city: — ^forum  and  circus, 

361.  foil.  Institutes  the  Roman  games, 

362.  Alters  the  forms  of  worship, 

363.  Is  murdered,  364.  The  dates  in 
his  history  and  that  of  Servius  Tullius 
are  quite  absurd,  374.  Was  not  an 
Etruscan,  376.  The  surname  Friscus 
occurs  also  in  other  families — ^like  other 
names  of  people,  377,  n.  914.  The 
name  suggests  that  the  Tarquins  be- 
lon^d  to  the  lesser  houses,  to  the 
faction  of  them,  378.  Conceived  as 
Lucumo,  the  same  as  Cieles  Vivenna 
— as  the  ruler  of  Etruria  along  with 
Tarchon,  383.  To  him  the  increase 
of  the  priestesses  of  Vesta  is  justly 
ascribed,  iii.  350. 

L.  Tarquinius  Superbus,  his  crimes  and 
those  of  the  dder  TuUia,  i  369,  full. 
Was  called  in  all  the  annals,  with  the 
exception  of  those  ofPiso  alone,  a  son 
of  the  first  Tarquin,  and  the  connexion 
of  the  history  demands  that  he  should  be 
regarded  as  such,  373.  Deprives  the 
plebeians  of  all  the  advantages  granted 
to  them  by  Servius,  488.  Aftmrards  op- 
presses the  patricians  also — reigns  with 
success  and  gains  the  scrverainty  over 
Latiuin,46<).  Latin  holidays,  combina- 
tion of  the  Roman  and  Latin  centuries 
into  maniples— conquest  of  SuessaPo- 
metia,  489.  IvOraculous  signs  in  the 
royal  palace,  and  sending  of  the  Idng's 
sons  to  Delphi,  492.  New  signs  fore- 
boding his  downfall,  493.  How  his 
power  was  overthrown,  495.  Is  exiled, 
495.  Goes  to  Ceere  and  then  to  Ta- 
quinii,  496.  His  followers  who  ac- 
company him  in  his  exile  are  numer- 
ous, 496.  Conspiracy  commenced  by 
Ids  embassadors,  497.  Clear  calum- 
nies against  him,  514,  folL  It  is 
quite  certain  that  according  to  the  an- 
cient lay  he  fell  in  the  battle  of  Re- 
gillus,  558. 

L.  Tarquitius,  how  his  inability  to  serve 
on  horseback  is  to  be  understood,  iii. 
348,  n.  588. 

2  z 
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Tarradna,  r^x<*^  ^i*  ^  1026*  Com- 
pare Anxnr. 

TarracOi  Tvrrheaian,  L  44. 

Tatius,  in  the  legend  a  tyrant,  i.  234. 

Tanrasia  in  Samninm,  was  taken  accord- 
ing to  the  inscription  on  the  coflbi  of 
L.  Scipio,  iii.  364,  367,  ii.  619. 

Taoromeniam,  remains  fi-ee  in  the  Bo- 
man  proyince  of  Sicilj,  iii.  617. 

Taxation,  rate  of,  on  com  and  frnit,  iii. 
14,  m.  15. 

Taxes*  pud  for  the  use  of  the  i^ger  pub- 
licos,  iii.  14.    Their  application,  16. 

Teanum,  capital  of  the  Sidicinians,  iii. 
112.  Taken  hj  the  Samnites,  and 
submits  to  the  Bomuans  in  ths  Samnite 
war,  174, 

Teanum  in  Apulia,  subject  to  the  Bo- 
mans^  obtains  the  right  of  treaty,  iii. 
226. 

Teates  and  Teanenses,  the  same  people, 
iii.  II.  393. 

Teleboans,  Pela^gians^  i.  31.  In  Ca- 
Drea,  45. 

Tdegonufl,  with  the  tragic  poets  and 
Tusculanians,  l  186. 

Telephus,  Arcadian,  Pelasgic,  i.  217. 

Temesa,  was  probably  called  Ansonian 
only  by  the  Alexandrine  writers,  i. 
64. 

Sex.  Tempanius,  and  the  plebeian 
knights,  ii  462,  foil. 

Temple,  of  the  earth,  its  site,  ii.  a.  373. 
Of  the  Penates,  perhws  S.  Cosma  e 
Damiano,  i.  n.  935.  Of  Spes,  its  site 
—battle  near  it,  il  204.  Identical 
with  the  ambush  in  the  war  of  Por- 
senna,  ii.  460. 

7emp/wm,  which  the  augur  markt  out, 
and  thereby  consecrated,  ii .  625.  The 
district  markt  out  under  the  auspices 
for  partition  was  a  tenifi/acm,  625. 

Terence,  his  Didascalia  prove  the  al- 
ternation of  the  two  orders  in  the  cu- 
rule  edileship,  iii.  a.  72. 

Terentilian  Bt^ation,  was  past  in  its 
main  substance  in  the  ninth  year,  ii. 
304. 

C.  Terentilius  Harsa,  not  Terentillus 
Arsa,  ii.  a.  634.  His  xogation,  279, 
foil.  Its  object  threefold,  260.  lu 
fate,  286. 

Terentina  Tribus,  formed  in  447  of 
iGqnians,  iii.  268. 

Terina,  a  colony  of  Croton,  i.  158. 

Termination,  ena  or  etma  in  the  Etrus- 
can corresponds  to  the  Latin  iiu  in  gren- 
tile  names,  i.  nn,  344,  922.  View  of 
the  manifold  Latin  terminations,  which 


do  not  add  any  new  idea  to  the  sim- 
ple word: — mUu  ia  not  a  dmumitiTe 
syllable,  a.  219. 

Terra«  definition  of,  ii  680. 

Tetrarchs,in  Ana  were  Zemindan,  il 
135. 

Teucriana  and  Troy,  are  Pelasgic  and 
by  no  means  Phiygian,  i.  33w 

Teutons,  probably  a  mia-writle&  name 
at  Pisa,  I  87. 

Thanypa,  king  of  the  MoloaBiana,  in  the 
Peloponnesiaa  war,  introdvoeB  laws 
and  dviiisation  in  Epims,  iiL  455. 

Theatre  at  Fieaole,L  ISO,  135.  Theatres 
of  Greek  conatmction  in  Italy  at  an 
early  time,  iii.  310,  foil.  a.  531.  In 
Oreek  towns  generally  with  a  pio^ 
pect  upon  the  sea,  439. 

Theoidirastus  (Hist  Plant  t.  9),  amen- 
ded, i.  n.  88.  How  he  wrote  theae 
books  and  gradually  completed  and 
revised  them,  a.  89.  The  time  when 
the  History  of  Plants  was  written, 
iu.  241. 

Theopompnsi  cannot  have  mentioDed  the 
taking  of  Bome  except  in  one  of  hit 
episodes,  ii.  557. 

ThermsB  of  Trajan,  erroneonaly  called 
after  Titus,  i.  a.  735. 

Thermn,  in  Sicily,  taken  in  494,  iii.  596. 

Thesprotia,  extremely  feitile  yet  through- 
out volcanic,  iii  452,  folL 

Thesprotians,  were  Pislaagians,  L  3a 
Seem  for  a  time  to  have  had  tbe  sn- 
premacy  of  Epims,  iii.  454. 

Tbessalians  and  Pelasgians,  are  «4|nva- 
lent  tenns,  i.  30,  m.  69,  i  86.  Tbes- 
salians were  Thesprotians  by  deseent 
iiL  a.  295.  Thessalian  hcanemen  in 
the  army  of  Pyrrhus^  473. 

Third  parts  of  the  land,  frequently  con- 
fiscated by  the  victori,  L  431. 

Three  districts  of  one  nation,  eqnal  to 
three  tribes — with  the  Sallentines,!.  148 

Three  and  one-third  of  an  as,  oonui- 
buted  by  three  thousand  men  apkce, 
il.  a.  612.  Vow  of  383,3381  Mcs 
a.  1296. 

Three  heroes,  on  the  Sublidan  bridge, 
conceived  as  one  from  each  tribe,  i. 
542. 

Three  hundred  young  patriciana,  at 
whose  conspiracy  ScavoU  speaka— eee 
of  each  ^ea<,  i.  544,  a.  1207. 

Three  rojfil  houses  at  Argoa,  for  thnee 
tribes,  i.  a.  852. 

Thurii,  the  most  recent  Greek  town  in 
C£notria,i.  159.  Not  Thuriss,  hMd 
prest  by  Tarentum  and  the   Lnra- 
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niaas,  iii.  160.  ConqneredbyCleony- 
maa  and  Ubenled  bj  the  Bomans, 
272.  Depriyed  of  its  proeperity  by  the 
battle  on  the  Laoe,  434.  Attackt  by 
the  Lncaniana,  it  seeks  the  assistance 
of  Borneo  435.  Beliered  by  C.  Fa- 
briciiUy  438.  Beoeires  a  Roman  gar- 
rison, 438.  In  464  it  is  oonqnoned 
and  plundered  by  the  Tarentines,  439. 
A  statoe  of  C.  Fabcidus  erected  there, 
438. 

Tiber,  island  in  the,  the  seat  of  JBscoki- 
piu%  shaped  into  the  form  of  a  trireme, 
1U.409. 

Tibor,  separated  from  the  Latins,  mnst 
have  joined  the  JEqnians  or  haye 
obeyed  them,  ii  261  Submits  to  tte 
Ganls  in  the  year  388,  iii.  77.  De- 
clares in  889  for  the  Hemicana,  82. 
Concludes  in  397  peace  with  Bome, 
83.  Not  united  with  Latium  till  af- 
terwards, 94.  In  the  Latin  war  per- 
aeyering  against  Bome,  140.  Con- 
qncrod  by  L.  Camillus,  140,  folL  Ob- 
tains the  isopolity,  143.  Itsfidelily 
justified  in  a  Senatnsoonsnltum,  264. 
The  charge  was  probably  made  be- 
tween the  Uemican  and  .£quian  wan, 
265,  foU. 

Tifata,  a  hill  near  Capua,  iii.  113. 

Tifemum,  a  town  of  the  Fentrians,  iii. 
257. 

Tifemus,  near  it  Fabins  gains  in  449  a 
yictoiy  over  the  Samnitea,  iii.  365. 

Timsens,  endeavoured  to  prove  the  Tro- 
jan origin  of  the  Bomans,  i  184,  foU. 
Cannot  have  mentioned  Bomnlus  as 
a  son  of  ..Sneas,— on  account  of  the 
chronology,  218.  According  to  which 
of  the  Latin  eras  he  fixt  the  time  of  the 
foundation  of  Bome,  271»  foil  Wrote 
about  Alexander  of  £pim8,  iii.  n.  296. 
Treated  of  the  war  of  Fyrrhus  in  a 
separate  work,  504. 

Tiroasitheus  his  merits  and  their  reward, 
ii.  486. 

Timocraqr,  its  principle  was  almost  en- 
tirely given  up  in  the  constitution  of 
Fabius,  iii.  329. 

Titheable  lands  in  Sicily,  iii.  617,  foil. 

Tithes,  the  obligation  of  the  Bomans  to 
pay  them  to  Sie  Etruscans,  and  cessa- 
tion of  it,  i.  a.  1215. 

Tithes  oi  Yeii,  the  vow  of  them  was  di- 
vulged late,  U.  484. 

Tithes,  of  an  uncommonly  rich  boo^, 
are  exprest  by  twelve  talents  of  gold 
or  120  talents  of  silver,  i.  a.  1137,  ii. 
486,  foil 


Tithes:  this  was  the  only  tax  paid  to  the 
gods  and  the  state  on  their  demesnes 
—on  fruits  of  trees,  on  grapes  and 
other  things — ^probably  also  on  tiie 
produce  of  the  cattle,  ii.  138.  Hie  pa- 
tricians evaded  paying  them,  165. 
Most  have  regularly  ceast  after  tiie 
year  354, 429.  Legally  restored  before 
the  year  338, 428,  foU.  Even  before 
334~namely,  by  the  rogation  of  331, 
429.  With  the  Bomans,  tithes  are  a 
criterion  of  mere  possession,  with  the 
Greeks  it  is  an  impost  on  real  pro- 
perty also,  i.  a.  1088.  Hence  the 
land-tax  in  Sicily,  ii  140. 

Toeeki,  at  Naples,  i.  402. 

Toga  virilis,  when  it  was  put  on,  L  444. 

Toleria,  its  site,  iL  n.  21. 

Topo^phy  of  Bome,  is  often  beet  ex- 
plamed  by  the  earUest  scholars,  and 
misunderstood  by  later  ones,  iii.  333. 

Town  lands,  subject  to  vectigal:  their 
peculiarities^  ii.  a.  811. 

Tradespeople,  opinion  of  the  ancients 
against  their  participating  in  the  sove- 
rainty,  i.  588.  Were  excluded  from 
the  plebs,  589.  Their  nine  guilds  at 
Bome,  595.  Are  not  received  into  the 
body  of  citisens  even  after  the  censor- 
ship of  App.  Claudius,  iii.  295,  folL 

Trajan,  iwpears  to  have  been  the  first 
who  buut  the  Appian  road  across  the 
Pomptine  marshes,  iii.  305. 

Tranaoern  limiies  or  Ihuntte*,  ii.  a.  534. 

Treaties,  the  right  of,  among  ancient 
nations,  to  restore  conquests  which  one 
party  had  made  in  the  territory  of  the 
other,  iii.  173,  a.  308. 

Treaty,  between  Alexander  of  Epimsand 
Bome  in  418,  iii.  167.  Between  Bome 
and  Tarentum  concerning  the  limits 
of  the  dominion  of  the  S^  was  after- 
wards no  longer  binding,  438.  With 
Italian  towns  on  very  varying  condi- 
tions, 528,  foil. 

Trebia,  a  town  of  the  Hemicans,  ii.  83. 

L.  TreboniuSyhisplebiscitnm  commanded 
that  the  election  of  the  tribunes  diould 
be  continued  till  the  fall  number  oi 
ten  was  made  up,  ii  383. 

P.  Trebonius,  a  plebeian,  is  elected  to 
the  censorship  as  a  oollegne  of  the 
military  tribunes;  is  obli^d  to  abdi- 
cate, ii.  604. 

Trebulanians,  on  the  Samnite  frontier 
obtain  in  444  the  franchise  without 
the  sufiragium,  iii.  268. 

IViarians,  thus  called  from  their  con- 
sisting of  the  three  classes,  i  479. 
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Ab  a  garrison  of  the  camp  ten  cen- 
turies of  each  class  of  the  hoplites  are 
found  even  in  the  phalangitc  legion, 
ii.  a.  450,  569.  Are  alsocaBed  Pilani, 
iii.  100.  Explanation  of  the  name, 
103. 

Triballians,  lived,  in  the  time  of  Hero- 
dotus in  Sclavonia  and  Lower  Hun- 
gary :  expelled  hj  the  Scordiscans,  ii. 
515.  Appear  in  OL  101,  1,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Abdera,  516. 

Tribes,  according  to  their  national  de- 
scent in  the  Greek  states*  in  Thera  and 
at  Thurium,  i  295.  At  liantuain 
Italy,  n.  757.  Their  definite  number 
belonged  to  the  characteristic  feature 
of  every  nation,  299.  This  form  was 
an  unidterable  law  in  the  foundation 
of  new  states  even  when  bodies  of 
citizens  of  a  different  race  were  re- 
ceived into  it:  hence  at  Rome  three 
tribes  and  thirty  curies,  299.  Tribes 
according  to  houses,  and  tribes  accord- 
ingto  places,  ^v\ui  ytputai  and  towikoI, 
306.  This  difference  was  no  longer 
noticed  by  Aristotle  and  Pol^biua,  306. 
The  utmost  strictness  and  its  relaxa- 
tion in  the  tribes  according  to  houses, 
306,  foil  These  tribes  abolisht,  iu 
319. 

Tribes,  contained  in  one  nation  are  even 
in  antiquity  freqnentlv  regarded  as 
distinct  from  the  whole  nation,  i  65. 
Instance  of  it,  82,  tin.  255,  69,  114. 

Tribes  of  Ciisthenes,  have  no  relatiou  at 
all  to  the  phratries  and  houses,  i.  312. 
Were  at  first  probably  only  an  institu- 
tion for  the  demos;  became  a  national 
division  afterwards,  ii.  307,  foU. 

Tribes  Gocal)t  how  they  too  pretended 
to  be  descended  from  one  common  an- 
cestor, i.  307.  The  connexion  of  the 
citizens  with  the  local  tribe  is  not  in- 
separable, nor  is  Uie  number  of  the 
demes  and  phyles  immutable,  308. 

Tribes,  patrician.    See  Houses. 

Tribes,  local,  or  plebeian  ones  at  Bome, 
become  in  the  course  of  time  hereditary 
for  the  families,  i  414.  Comparison 
of  the  quarters  of  the  Swiss  cantons 
with  them,  a.  969.  But  certainly  did 
not  prevent  change  of  habitation;  they 
were  not  closed  against  new  memberB, 
415.  Were  according  to  Fabius  and 
Varro  thurty  in  number,  417.  Before 
the  year  259  only  twenty,  416.  This 
is  explained  by  the  supposition  that  at 
that  time  one-third  of  Uie  territoir  must 
have  been  lost:  example  of  £3is,  418 


Names  of  the  twenty  which  existed 
before  the  Crastumina;  among  them 
the  country  tribes  are  all  named  after 
IrApvfioi,  the  Crustuminm  waa  tlie  first 
that  derived  its  name  from  m  place, 
a.  977.  Seem  to  have  been  decnries 
of  a  division  by  three,  420.  Each  had 
its  tribune;  hence  the  irilnmi  terarii^ 
421.  At  first  they  contained  only 
plebeians,  and  patricians  and  clients 
were  excluded,  421,  foil.  The  iden- 
tity of  the  names  d^  some  tribes  and 
houses  only  shews  that  they  were  con- 
secrated to  the  same  hero,  42S.  The 
local  tribes  are  made  a  division  of  the 
nation,  ii.  316.  Cease  to  exist  aa  ple- 
beian tribes,  320.  From  the  time  of 
the  decemvirate  the  patricians  too  are 
contained  in  them,  316,  foil.  Four 
new  ones  formed  of  Capenates,  Veien- 
tines,  and  Faliscans,  575.  New  ones 
are  made  more  populous,  the  ffieatcr 
tiie  distance  of  those  people  irao  are 
received  into  them,  iii.  322,  foil.  AfUr 
the  new  law  of  Fabius  and  Decios 
concerning  elections  they  are  to  vote 
with  two  centuries,  927.  It  is  oidj 
in  this  sense  that  Livy's  exprasskm 
(i.  43)  is  correct,  337.  Firom  that 
time  levies  were  made  according  to 
tribes,  328.  Hostilities  between  dif. 
ferent  tribes,  331,  a.  555.  Jmrt  co- 
cata ;  and  these  perhaps  divided  into 
primo  and  po§tremo  vocaia;  ooontty 
and  city  tribes,  340.  Among  those  of  tlie 
city  too  there  was  an  order  of  suoecnioa 
according  to  rank,  a.  569  •  They  have 
the  elections  of  tiie  new  magisCntcs, 
553.  Centuries  of  the  tribes  instead 
of  centuries  of  the  classes:  their  cha- 
racter in  tiie  new  constitution  of  tbe 
centuries,  327,  foU.  343,  foil.  It  is  for- 
bidden on  penalty  of  death  to  boki 
the  comitia  of  the  tribes  under  the 
compulsion  of  the  militaiy  oadi,  51. 
Supplant  more  and  more  the  plaoe  of 
the  centuries,  297.  Admit  every 
Quirite  without  regard  to  propcftj, 
341.  The  rustic  tri^  perhaps  fomed 
the  first  class  of  later  times,  340. 

Tribunate,  of  the  people,  its  saloiaiy  and 
necessary  character,  U  62S,  foO.  Im- 
mense rise  of  its  power,  625,  fcdL  Was 
expressly  abolisht  by  the  decemvirs,  ii. 
322.  Restored,  367.  Is  inoompatifale 
with  any  other  office,  iiL  a.  35« 

Tribunate,  military,  with  consnlar  power, 
originaUr  apart  of  the  decemvirate,  ii. 
325.    Was  not  a  curale  magistncy. 
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389.  Mutability  of  the  number  of  its 
membors,  3,  4,  6,  8,  390.  When 
eight  are  mentioned,  then  two  censors 
are  included,  390,  folL  If  more  than 
four,  two  had  the  ci^ic  pretorship,  or 
the  command  of  the  reserye,  390,  foU. 
The  fourth  of  the  board  is  prator 
urbanug;  representative  of  the  censors; 
three  were  military  tribunes,  if  there 
were  censors,  392.  According  to  the 
constitution  of  the  year  311,  reduced 
from  six  to  three,  893.  Perhaps  elected 
by  the  tribes,  395. 
Tribunes,  of  the  people,  originally  only 
two,  i.  617.  Different  statements  about 
the  increase  of  their  number,  617,  foIL 
from  the  time  of  their  being  inc^east 
to  fiye,  they  represented  the  classes, 
618.  It  was  at  first  necessary  for  them 
to  be  approved  of  by  the  curies,  618, 
folL,  which  has  been  understood  as 
if  it  referred  to  their  election  by  the 
curies,  619.  Matters  were  for  a  long 
time  decided  in  their  college  by  the 
majority,  620.  Were  originally  only 
destined  to  afford  protection  to  the 
individual,  613.     Their  inviolability, 

613.  Their  propositions  to  the  com- 
monalty were  not  allowed  to  be  dis* 
tnrbed,  614.  In  later  times  they  were 
a  magistracy  of  the  nation,  but  at  first 
only  the  representatives  of  their  order, 

614.  Were  the  senses  of  their  order, 
614.  In  the  case  of  a  patrician  magis- 
trate having  violated  the  plebeian  li- 
berties, they  might  impeach  him  after 
the  expiration  of  his  office,  615,  foil. 
More  than  a  mile  from  the  city  they 
came  like  other  persons  under  the 
imperium,  ii.  n.  4 13.  Even  before  the 
time  of  Volero  PublUius,  their  elec- 
tion had  become  independent  of  the 
approval  of  the  curies,  190.  Down 
to  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century 
matters  were  decided  in  the  college 
by  a  majority  among  themselves,  190, 
N.  476.  FubUlian  rogation  concerning 
their  election  by  the  tribe8»2 1 1.  Turned 
towards  the  comitium  when  speaking 
212.  Their  number  increast  to  five : 
at  what  time  Dion  Cassius  imagined  this 
to  have  happened,  230,  foil  The  ro- 
gation which  inflicted  punishment  on 
those  who  interrupted  them  in  making 
proposals  to  the  people  is  ascribed  to 
Sp.  Icilius,  232.  Accepted  by  the 
curies ;  in  what  manner  it  has  been 
placed  twenty  years  too  early,  232, 
foil     From  the   year  293  to  297, 


their  college  is  constantly  re-elected, 
298.  Their  number  is  doubled,  300. 
Must  have  existed  during  the  first 
decemvirate,  313.  From  the  time  of 
the  decemvirate  their  college  shews  a 
very  different  character  from  what  it 
had  been  before.  320.  Twenty ;  one  for 
each  tribe — in  each  decnry  one  was  its 
foreman,  354.  Mention  of  plebeian 
phylarchs,  a.  7 7 7.  First  two :  were  de- 
curions  among  those  of  the  Servian 
constitution : — the  election  of  new  ones 
could  not  like  that  of  patrician  magis- 
trates be  held  by  any  others  than  their 
predecessors,  359,  foil.  It  must  have 
been  possible  for  a  patrician  to  have 
recourse  to  a  tribune  to  protect  him 
against  another  patrician,  374.  Ac- 
count of  how  it  happened  that  in  the 
year  307  only  five  were  elected,  and 
the  others  chosen  by  these  five  to  fiU 
up  the  vacant  places,  381,  foU.  It  is 
more  probable  that  it  was  intended 
that  the  five  elected  plebeians  should 
choose  just  as  many  patricians  to  fill 
up  the  places,  382 .  After  the  time  of 
the  decemvirate  they  have  access  to  the 
senate-house,  385.  Where  their  seats 
were,  386.  In  the  year  324  their  aid 
is  invoked  by  the  senate  against  the 
consuls,  427.  The  veto  of  one  member 
of  the  college  upon  a  resolution  of  the 
majority  of  his  coUegues,  commenced 
having  its  force  between  the  years  339 
and  360,  438,  folL  It  was  probably 
introduced  by  Ap.  Claudius,  439.  In 
the  year  353  they  were  dependent  upon 
the  oligarchy,  496 ;  which  however  was 
disappointed  in  its  hopes  in  the  year 
following,  497.  They  prevent  the 
debtors  from  being  consigiied  to  their 
creditors  and  the  levy  of  the  tribute, 
617.  Commissioned  by  the  senate 
they  transact  business  with  the  peo- 

?le,  that  is,  with  the  plebs,  iii.  149. 
^ake  the  auspices  from  the  time  of  the 
Publilian  law,  149.  Are  despatcht 
in  some  cases  with  decrees  of  the 
senate,  220.  Sent  by  the  senate  to 
Fabius  to  arrest  him,  282.  How  any 
of  them  could  be  present  at  Caudium, 
220,  fi.  382.  Probably  in  consequence 
of  a  breach  of  faith,  221. 
Tribunes,  military,  with  consular  power, 
were  to  consist  of  three  patricians  and 
three  plebeians,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  their  institution,  ii.  325.  In 
the  constitution  of  the  year  310,  the 
number  reduced  to  three  which  might 
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be  taken  fhmi  either  order,  388.  Their 
board :  the  pretor,  their  associate,  as 
TOpresentatiye  of  the  censors,  392. 
Their  first  board  did  not  consist  of 
patricians  only,  411.  Were  therefore 
compelled  to  abdicate,  411.  Violent 
excitement  after  it,  412.  Snpprest  by 
T.  Qoinctina,  as  dictator,  412,  foil. 
No  military  tribune  trinmpht,  389. 
Before  the  year  350  only  once,  in  the 
year  333,  and  that  a  plebeian,  426. 
Agreement  that  for  the  year  365,  with 
the  exception  of  the  pretor,  plebeians 
only  should  be  elected,  497.  After- 
wards the  plebeians  sometimes  ex- 
dnded,  sometimes  admitted,  498. 
Traces  that  plebeians  after  being  elect* 
ed  mnst  haye  been  rejected  by  the 
curies,  n.  1098.  The  nature  of  their 
board  altered  when  their  number  was 
increast  to  six,  437.  In  the  year  376 
half  the  number  out  of  eadi  order, 

617.  Those  elected  after  opposition 
and  an  interregnum  in  the  year  378, 

618.  In  the  year  32 1  there  were  three 
military  tribunes,  not  consuls,  ii.  856. 
Were  elected  by  the  tribes,  iii  ii.  568. 

Tribuni  Gelerum,  ph^Iarchs  of  the  Bo- 
mnlian  tribes,  magistrates  and  priests, 
i.  331.  It  is  a  mistake  to  believe  there 
was  only  one,  331,  ».  840. 

Triboni  militum,  the  election  of  six  of 
diem  is  transferred  to  the  centuries, 
ixL  61.  A  man  who  had  once  been 
militaiy  tribune  should  not  be  made 
a  centnrio  again,  66.  Half  their  num- 
ber had  fallen  at  Candium,  or  were 
seTerely  wounded,  212.  From  the 
year  437  sixteen  are  elected  by  the 
people,  and  d^ht  by  the  consul,  313. 

Tribns  Cmstomma,  the  first  that  was 
called  after  a  place,  i  561. 

7V»6tflKiii,  fell  upon  the  plebs — was  not 
levied  in  proportion  to  income,  but  a 
direct  property-tax,  I  468.  7Vi6iihim 
m  capita,  not  a  poll-tax,  468,  foU. 
TVibute  according  to  an  estimate  dT  a 
person's  property,  and  not  according 
to  the  taxable  property  472,  foil  For 
the  erarians,  but  previoos  to  the  Ser- 
vian census  it  was  also  ciistomaiy  for 
the  plebs,  473.  The  tribute  had  to 
be  paid  upon  the  property  pledged  as 
nexum  by  the  person  who  h^  pledged, 
andnotbv  him  to  whom  it  was  pledged, 
681.  Monthly  assignments  cf  100 
ases,  474  ;  that  often  drachmas  which 
Tarquinius  is  said  to  have  levied,  is  the 
monthly  pay  of  a  foot-soldier,  ii.  442. 


The  TVibutum  was  not  lelotot  to  fiurm, 

408.  Its  levy  and  amonni  were  lixt 
by  the  senate  alone — the  eomitfa  only 
dedded  upon  the  objects  to  whidi  it 
was  applied,  404.  Under  what  dr- 
cumstances  alone  the  levj  of  it  was 
forbidden  by  the  tribunes,  404,  foU 
Its  regulation  was  made  arfailnrily 
by  the  ceosoia,  406.  Its  simplam  was 
one  as  in  a  thousand,  «.  B92»  Oa 
some  subjects  a  multiple,  406.  Op- 
presstve  to  the  plebeians:  veto  of  the 
tribunes,  444.  Levied  witboot  any 
reeard  to  debts,  60S.  According  to 
arbitrary  estimates,  6(18,  foO. 

7>»e^t<iiMtf,  one  of  three  cliildresi  bom 
at  a  time,  ii  n.  107. 

TVuiw  fertia,  explained  with  certainty ; 
but  should  probably  be  triau  qmmrtaM, 
ii.  M.  1296. 

IVifanum,  between  Sinnesm  and  IGik 
tnra«:  there  the  Latins  auffered  their 
second  defeat,  iii  18& 

Triumph,  an  Etruscan  solemnity,  L  a. 
890.  Granted  by  the  commonalty,  n. 
376.  On  the  Alban  mount:  tiie  Ro- 
man trium|A  there  isonfy  a  repetition 
of  the  ancient  custom,  37. 

Triumphal  Fasti,  Capitoiiiie, 
dence  for  triumphs  incredible  in 
sdves,  ii.  n,  579.  Manifestly  oonvpt, 
since  they  record  the  day  of  tiw  tri- 
umphs of  king  Servius,  i.  867,  aad 
also  those  of  'Arquinins  Friscoa,  379. 
Afford  no  decisive  certainty,  iii.  SOQ, 
258.  Differ  from  livy's  namtive, 
239. 

Drhmphms  eam/ts^  its  referenoe  to  ea- 
rule  honoors:  no  oonsnlar  triboaes 
ever  hdd  such  a  one,  ii  389. 

TWnmrart  Ct^ntaks,  judges  of  c^aCal 
crimes  were  instituted  after  qnesurs 
and  ediles,  iii.  38,  between  tbs  ^ears 
464,  and  459,  by  a  Urn  of  I^yriua, 

409,  folL    Thcar  fonctioi]S»  409. 
TVramnW  B^ubHetB  Cmtfitmmdet, 

appointed  immediatdy  after  the 
man  law,  liL  17, 48,  n.  76. 

Triumvirs  of  the  mint,  their  ii 
iii  562. 

lYoflum,  probably  the  same  as  Tnm- 
snlum,  near  Volsinii,  taken  in  46S, 
hj  8p.  Carvilius,  iii  406. 

Trojan  colony  in  Latfami,  acoording  to 
the  most  ancient  Roman  legend  it  con- 
sisted only  of  the  crew  of  a  siag^ 
vessel,  i  180,  and  192.  llieir  Toyi^ 
would  not  be  impossible,  180. 

Trojan  migration  to  Epsroi,  iii  46C 
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l>QJaiu^  the  legend  of  their  settlement 
in  Lattnm  occasioned  b^  the  relation 
of  the  Tjrrrhenians  to  Samothrace  and 
Troy  as  a  Pehwgic  place,  i.  190,  foil. 
Those  of  Jfineas  are  intimated  bj  Cato 
to  have  been  onlj  100  in  number, 
193.  The  later  Greeks  regard  them 
as  barbarians,  217. 

Troy,  according  to  Cato  the  name  of  a 
IVojan  settlement  in  Latinm,  i  198. 

'Amce,  between  Borne  and  bamninm, 
iii.  195.  Probably  also  in  the  year  428, 
204,  n.  860.  In  the  years  431  and 
432,  226.  Granted  to  the  Hernicans, 
255.  Purchased  by  the  Samnites,  256. 
Granted  to  the  Etniscans  in  439, 285, 
and  prolonged  from  year  to  year,  286. 
Was  concluded  with  P3rrrha8  before 
he  crost  over  to  Sicily,  509. 

Truces,  concluded  for  cyclic  years,  i.  282, 
foU. 

Tnllia,  the  horrours  she  committed  on  the 
corpse  of  her  father,  i  370. 

Tnllus  Hostilius,  with  him  begins  a  new 
sede  and  a  narrative  which  is  meant 
to  be  historical,  i  246,  foU.  His  war 
with  the  Latins  unknown  to  livy,  351. 
With  the  Sabines— killed  by  a  flash 
of  lightning,  because  he  presumed  to 
pwform  ceremonies  to  which  he  had 
no  right,  352.  The  account  of  his 
stratagem  in  declaring  war  against 
Alba,  is  not  absurd  when  conceived 
as  poetry,  n.  869.  War  against  Alba, 
347,  foil 

Tunnell,  the,  by  which  Veil  is  said  to 
have  been  taken,  must,  according  to 
the  legend,  necessarily  be  oonceivwl  to 
have  had  its  issue  in  the  temple  of 
Juno,  ii.  48  L  Wluit  might  be  thought 
of  the  accounts,  if  that  circumstance 
did  not  exist — it  is  incomparably  more 
probable  that  it  was  only  a  common 
cuniculDS,  482,  foU. 

Turini,  identical  with  Tyrrfaeni,  I  44. 

Turinns  (l^henusX  a  surname  of  the 
Mamilii,  i.  14. 

Tnmus,  synonymous  with  Tyrrhenns, 
i  44,  or  with  Tnrinus,  in  the  case  of 
Herdonins  perhaps  a  surname,  and 
not  a  pmnomen,  n.  658. 

*tv^r6s:  whether  this  form  instead  of 
Tvparfwhs  occurs  before  the  time  of 
Plato,  i.  n.  100. 

T.  Turpilius,  prefect  in  the  Jugurthine 
war,  was  an  Italican,  iii.  532. 

Tuscan  language,  seems  to  have  been 
spoken  as  a  living  Unguage  as  late 
as  the  time  of  Gellius,  L  10. 


Tuscans,  are  properly  speaking  the  Tyr- 
rhenians, and  not  jBtrnscans,  i.  1 12. 

Tusci  and  Turini,  are  the  same,  i  78. 

Tusculans,  the  account  about  the  manner 
in  which  they  disarmed  the  anger  of 
the  Romans,  belongs  to  the  lay  of 
Camillns: — ^eem  toliavebeen  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  sympolity,  iu  590. 
The  full  franchise  cannot  be  thought 
of  in  their  case,  590.  Were  lUlter  tlie 
Latin  war  probably  degraded  in  their 
franchise,  iii.  142.  Revolt  in  the  year 
426,  198.  Are  with  difficulty  rescued 
from  annihilation,  199,  foU. 

Tusculum,  its  citadel  was  taken  by  sur* 
prise  by  the  JBquians,  but  re-con- 
quered by  the  Romans,  ii.  254.  The 
lower  part  of  the  city  was  surprised, 
recovered  by  the  assistance  of  the  Ro- 
mans,— besieged  by  the  Velitemians, 
593.  A  very  ancient  aqueduct  there, 
iii.  n,  523.  A  Greek  theatre  was 
built  thereat  an  early  time,  311, n. 
531,  foil. 

Twelve  tables,  source  of  the  public  and 
private  law — by  no  means  of  the  latter 
alone,  iL  280.  Their  legislation  was  a 
consolidation  of  statutes,  a.  756. 

Twenty  hostages,  correspond  to  the  curies 
of  the  first  two  tribes,  i.  549. 

Tympluea,  is  again  added  to  £pinis,  iii. 
459,  n.  811. 

T^ndaris,  the  inhabitants  of  the  place 
are  transplanted  by  the  Carthaginians 
to  LilybflBum,  iii  569.  In  its  vicinity 
the  Romans  gain  a  naval  victotr  in 
489,  583.  Is  conquered  by  the  Ro- 
mans, in  493,  595. 

Tyranny  was  scarcely  the  thing  at  which 
Appiua  Claudius  seriously  aimed, 
iii.  303. 

Tyrrhenians,  different  from  the  Etrus- 
cans, i.  38.  Tyrsenians  or  IVrseno- 
Pelasgians,  the  Argives  and  Uiose  of 
Lemnos  and  Imbrue,  39.  Myrsilus' 
account  of  their  migration,  39.  Tyr- 
rhenians on  the  Hellespont,  and  on 
monnt  Athos  were  in  the  time  of  Thn- 
cydides  the  only  Pelasffians  known  at 
Athens,  42,  folL  Tyrrtieniaas  in  He- 
siod,  over  whom  Latinus  rules,  are  not 
Etruscans,  43.  Pay  liomage  to  Alex- 
ander the  Great  at  Babylon,  iii  169. 
By  them  Romans  too  are  perhaps  to 
be  understood,  n.  300.  Their  puracy 
first  supplest  by  the  Rhodians,  and 
then  by  the  Romans,  423,  n.  724. 

Tyrrhenian  Glosses  (in  Hesychius)  are 
Pelasgic,  i  iw.  13,  60.    Aoxiliaries 
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of  the  Athenuuis  in  Sicily,  ii  n.  705. 
Places  from  Anlinm  as  far  as  the  fron- 
tier of  (Enotria,  L  43,  folL  Beligious 
rites  in  Plato,  Pelasgic  ones  of  S^o- 
thrace,  n.  74.    Pirates,  ii  486. 

UPENTINA  tribos,  founded  in  431,  its 
principal  place  is  Privemnm,  ill.  176. 

Umbria,  sabdned  by  the  Qauls,  ill.  172. 

Umbrian  language,  akin  to  the  Latin.— 
In  writing  Etruscan  as  weU  as  Latin 
characters  wereused  in  Umbria,  i.  145. 

Umbrian  tribes,  join  the  Etruscans  in 
450  against  Borne,  iii  370. 

Umbrians,  also  Umbrici,  i.  143.  In 
what  sense  they  are  called  the  most 
ancient  nation  of  Italy,  n,  430.  Their 
wide  extent  and  subsequent  confine- 
ment, 143,  folL  Subject  to  the  Ganls 
— their  weakness  when  they  came  in 
contact  with  Rome,  144,  foiL  Their 
countiT  divided  into  pioffee  and  trUmSf 
145.  Umbrians  and  Pelasgians  in- 
habited Tuscany  before  the  Etmscuis, 
115.  Are  easily  subdued  by  Fabius 
in  die  year  439,  iii  251.  Thwr  un- 
exampled cowardice,  286;  but  do  not 
become  permanently  subject,  286.  Take 
a  part  in  the  battle  near  Sentinum, 
381.  Are  once  more  tempted  to  a  war 
with  BcHne,  427. 

Uncial  rate  of  interest,  introduced  by  the 
twelve  tables,  ii  340.  Was  abdisht 
after  the  Gallic  time  in  order  to  draw 
mon^to  Rome,  603.  Lawfully  re- 
stored in  393,  iii  54^  foil  Difeent 
accounts  conoemine  its  origin  in  Livy 
and  Tacitus,  54,  foU.  Was  probably 
fixt  eyenby  thetwelvetables,  butleffal- 
ly  abolisht,  54.  foil.  Difierent  opimons 
respecting  its  meaning,  55,  foli  Is 
in  reality  to  be  understood  of  the  ten 
months*  year,  59;  consequently  ten 
per  cent  in  a  common  year,  60. 

Unhealthy  places,  those  which  are  so 
now,  were  so  for  the  most  part  in  an- 
tiquity also,  i  n.  952. 

Utueapioy  was  impossible  against  the 
Roman  state,  ii.  144. 

Usury,  in  ancient  times  only  practist  by 
the  patricians,  a  burthen  of  the  ple- 
beians, i.  574;  at  least  by  die  clients 
in  the  name  of  the  patricians,  575, 
ii.  605.  Was  for  a  time  completely 
forbidden  at  Rome,  iii.  68. 

Utusj  the  use  of  a  thing,  of  which  another 
has  the  ownership,  ii.  138.  The  pos- 
session is  subjective,  ii.  283. 

Unufruciiu  (uaus  et/htchu},  ii  139. 


UH  posndetUf  its  earlier  fonnnia,  ii  149. 
Uxor    liberorum    qtuerauhnem    eaicfa, 
ii.  N.  880. 

YACCIUS  (probably  not  Vaccos)  Vi- 
truvius,  general  of  the  Fnndwiians 
and  Privematans,  iii  175.  Made 
prisoner  and  put  to  death,  175. 

y  adimo,  a  sulphureous  lake  between  Fa- 
lerii  and  Pemsia,  iii  285.  Livyplaees 
there  a  victory  of  Q.  Fabiua  ov«r  the 
Etruscans,  284.  The  destructive  bat- 
Ue  of  the  Boians  was  fought  here, 
429. 

Yaleria^  first  priestess,  of  Forhata  wut- 
UiAria^  as  she  is  mixt  upwith  the  made- 
up  stoiy  of  Coriolanus,  ii  102,  folL 

Valeria  gens,  well  disposed  towards  the 
people,  iii  62,*  65.  Its  histofy  is 
sometimes  disfigured  by  ValeriuB  of 
Antium,  124. 

Valerian  law,  which  outlawed  him  wlio 
assumed  kinglv  power,  i  530,  foiL 
A  second  one  which  granted  an  appeal 
to  the  ccmunonalty  firom  the  sentence 
of  the  consuls,  531.  In  what  sense  it 
was  enforced  without  a  penalty,  532. 

Valerian  road,  was  a  high  road  even  be- 
fore it  was  artistically  constructed :  its 
direction,  iii.  266. 

Valerii,  during  the  first  five  years  in  the 
nninterrapted  poaocssion  of  the  con- 
sulship: — extraoirdinary  honoozsof  the 
house,  i  537.  This  justifies  the  in- 
forenoo  that  one  of  the  places  of  the 
consulship  was  secured  totheir  house: 
—their  Sabine  origin,  537,  foO.  The 
tables  containing  the  eariy  histoiy  of 
theur  house  are  nnworthy  of  credit 
u.  5.  II.  8.  Political  character  of  the 
house,  378,  foli 

Valerius  Antias,  his  false  statemettts^ 
i.  237,  501.  Fabricates  nnmben  arbi- 
trarily, 626,  ii  9.  livy  acknowledges 
his  lying  character,  n.  570.  Traces  of 
his  exaggerations,  iii.  124,  which  aie 
followed  by  Livy,  358. 

L.  Valerius,  duumvir  navaliSi  fell  at  Te- 
rentnm,  iii  438,  folL 

L.  Valerius  and  M.  Horsftiiia,  their 
coming  forward  in  the  senate  against 
Uie  decemvirs  may  be  an  uwofyphal 
account,  ii  345.  Excite  ttie  people 
against  Appius,  352.  Bring  abcmt  the 
reconciliation  with  the  plebs,  356w 
Cicero  knows  nothing  of  it,  and  men- 
tions the  former  only  ashavinffcnlmed 
the  afiaiis  afterwards,  357.  Dear  to 
the  people,  362.    Their  conHular  laws 
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—  pMMd  hj  the  ciiziei»  363.  The 
fini  was  that  by  which  plebUcita  were 
placed  on  an  eqnalitj  with  an  ordi- 
nance of  the  centuries,  363;  the  second 
inflicted  outlawry  on  him  who  shonld 
appoint  a  magistrate  without  appeal 
— ^a  third — security  of  the  plebeian  ma- 
gistrates — a  fourth  respectingthe  keep- 
ing of  the  ordinances  of  the  senate  by 
the  ediles,  368.  Cany  on  the  wars 
victoriously,  375,  folL  Exasperation 
of  the  senate  against  them — ^the  triumph 
refused — granted  by  the  commonalty, 
376. 

L.  Valerius,  conquers  the  Volscians,  ii. 
448.  In  the  year  305  in  the  first  elec- 
tion of  the  quoiiorea  parrieidii  ap- 
pointed by  the  centuries,  384. 

M*.  Valerius,  is  fictitious  instead  of  H. 
Valerius,  i  539.  Was  mentioned  by 
Dionysius  among  iho  Decern  primi  de- 
puted to  the  plebs,  ii.  ii.  346. 

M*.  Valerius,  consul  in  483,  crosses  orer 
to  SidlT,  iii.  568. 

M.  Valenus— not  M'.  i.  n.  1328.  Dic- 
tator at  the  time  of  the  insurrection, 
pacifying,  victorious — lays  down  his 
office  as  he  could  not  keep  the  promise 
he  had  made  to  the  commonalty,  601, 
foil.  Accounts  according  to  which  he 
brought  about  the  peace  with  the  plebs 
as  dictator,  608. 

M.  Valerius  Corvns,  four  times  camle 
edile,  iii.  37.  Dictator  in  the  year 
408, 65.  Is  not  mentioned  in  another 
account,  73,  a.  134.  His  contest  with 
the  Gallio  waniort  8a  General 
against  the  Samnites  in  the  year  407, 

118.  Conquers  near  Mount  Ganrus, 

119,  and  near  Suessula^  123.  His 
merits  and  his  eood  fortune,  124,  foil. 
It  was  perhaps  he  who  commanded  in 
438  the  cavalry  against  the  Samnites, 
249,  n.  436.  He  was  probably  the 
commander  of  the  cavaliy  in  438,  when 
the  Bomans  gained  their  victoiy  over 
the  Samnites,  249,  a.  436.  Consul  in 
446,  he  renews  the  Valerian  law  com- 
oeming  the  appeal  to  the  people,  354. 

M.  Valerius,  pontifi;  devotes  Dedns  to 
death,  iii.  136. 

M.  Valerius  Msjdmns  (iii  n.  589)  con- 
quers, according  to  the  Fasti,  Sora  in 
436,  iii.  239. 

M.  Valerius,  had  his  battle  against  EBero 
painted  in  the  temple,  iiL  356. 

F.  Valerius  Fublicola,  collegue  of  Bru- 
tus, i.  498.  Fulled  down  his  house 
in  the  upper  Velia :  receives  aplaoe  for 


building  below  it)— acknowledges  the 
soverainty  of  the  popnlns,  498,  foU. 
His  laws  and  institutions,  499.   Insti- 
tutions and    regulations   which  are 
ascribed  to  him,  525,  529,  fbU.    Fell 
according  to  the  story  undoubtedly  in 
the  battle  of  Begillua,  558.    Mourning 
of  the  matrons  for  him;  burial  at  the 
expense  of  both  orders,  559,  which  is 
an  honour  and  does  not  prove  poverty, 
559.    Makes  an  exception  to  the  rule 
which  does  not  allow  re-election,  ii. 
336. 
F.  Valerius,  conquers  the  Veientines  in 
279,  ii  205,  ibU.    Induces  the  tri- 
bunes to  give  up   their   opposition 
against  administering    the    nulitary 
oath  to  a  general  levy,  295.  Falls  dur- 
ing the  reconouest  d  the  Capitol,  296. 
The  commonalty  defrayed  the  expenses 
of  his  burial  by  a  voluntary  assess- 
ment, 296,  foil. 
F.  Valerius  Publicola,  consul  in  403,  and 
author  of  the  law  which  canceled  the 
debts,  iii.  62. 
F.  Valerius  Lsevinus^  consul  in  466, 
against  Fjrrrhus  and  Tarentum,  iU. 
464.    IVevents  the  Lucanians  ^m 
joining  Fyrrhus^  476.     Is  defeated 
near  Heraclea  on  the  Siris,  476,  foil. 
Beinforoes  himself  in  Campania,  495. 
Oflers  in  vain  a  battle  to  Fyrriins  in  his 
retreat,  499. 
Valerius  Fh>cnlus,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 

century  affcer  Christ,  ii.  379. 
VaOe  Camdma,  Uie  name  still  existed  in 

the  middle  ages,  iii.  214. 
ValiU  Alboma,  the  low  district  of  Grotta- 

ferrata,  ii.  252. 
Vanity  of  the  Bomans,  their  inventions 

in  histoiy,  iii.  222. 
Varro^  of  little  value  for  histoiy,  i.  10,  foD. 
His  account  of  the  emimtion  of j£neas, 
192.  His  date  of  the  foundation  of 
Bome,  269.  (De  ling.  Lat.  v.  8), 
emended  from  Cod.  Flor.i.  a.  926.  (De 
ling.  Lat.  vii  p.  101),  i.  a.  1278.  In 
Nonius,  i.  a.  778,  de  vita  pop.  B.  ii. 
»•  1227,  in  Fragm.  of  Frontinus»  628, 
a.  9.  (De  re  rust  L  2)  explained,  iii 
a.  19.  (De  Ung,  Lat.  tii.  5),  is  incu- 
rably corrupt,  in.  a.  281. 
Vatica,  or  Vaticum:  from  such  a  place 
the  ager  Vaticanus  must  have  derived 
its  name,  i  289. 
Vedlius^  Mount,  the  Figola,  ii.  345,  a. 

767. 
Veientma  tribus,  fidse  reading  instead  of 
Afentina,  i  a.  977. 
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Vdentiiieti  w«re  aooordlng  to  doero  the 
only  ]>eop]«  that  fapported  IVtfqiiiiinu, 
i51L  Their  war  iWvm  the  y«ur  271  to 
280,  ii.  197,  foQ.  Trace  of  40  ^ears, 
206.  Veientines  allied  with  the  Fi- 
denatea,  456.  Trace  with  Borne, 
456;  one  of  twentjr  years,  461.  Vei- 
entines  dread  the  war  against  Rome. 
467. — They  iband  themaelTes  aban-^ 
doned  by  the  Etraicane— Why?  467, 
foU.  AimaUnnmberofcitiEenfl— role 
oTer  apopidationofMrfB — great  extent 
of  the  town,  468,  foU. 

Veii,  its  eztent^-weakness,  ii.  206.  Veil 
was  not  blockaded  for  ten  years,  471. 
Castlee  around  the  town,  471,  folL 
Siege  in  the  year  852 — baffled  by  a 
sally,  472.  Calamity  in  the  year  353, 
473.  IJn8acee88fiilsaliy,474.— Poeti- 
cal legend  aboat  the  destmctioa  of 
Veii,  by  which  its  history  is  completely 
pat  oat  of  sight,  475,  foU.  The  Vei- 
entines beg  in  rain  to  be  spared,  477. 
Tonnel,  t^»l,  477,  foU.  vow  of  the 
dictator;-— captare  of  Veil,  478,  foIL 
Bogsdon  concerning  assignment  of  the 
town,  499.  Justly  opposed — rejected, 
500.  The  plebeians  wish  to  remore  to 
Veii,  this  is  happily  presented,  576. 
1m  palled  down,  579. 

Velia,  its  situation,  i.  390,  a.  985.  Sum- 
ma  Velia*  where  P.  Valerias  baiH  his 
house — ^near  S.  Franceeca  Bomana, 
498,  foil. 

Velina  tribal,  fonned  of  Sabines,  iii 
555. 

Velino,  lake;  XT.  Curiua  leads  its  water 
into  the  Nera,  iii  415. 

Velitne,  in  260  taken  again  from  the  Vol- 
■ctass-^not  originidly  Vdseiao,  bat 
Latin,  il  94.  Ck>lony  in  the  year  262 
against  the  Vobidans,  94.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  third  centory  it  had  become 
Volseian,258.  In  thejrear  851  it  re- 
cehres  colonists,  466.  Hostile,  587,  foil. 
Was  not  the  ninth  town  conquered  by 
T,  Qninctias,  591.  Besieged,  598.— 
Not  conquered,  but  concludes  jpeace, 
594.  In  the  Hernican  war  hostde  to- 
wards Borne,  iiL  83.  Forein  to  the 
Latin  state,  89.  Obstinate  in  the  Lar 
tin  warin  41 1, 140.  Conquered  by  C. 
Msenius  in  419, 148.  Subsequently 
in  the  Trlbus  Scaptia,  143.  Berolts 
in  426,  198.    Seyerehr  ponisbt,  199. 

Vella,  a  doubtfolplaoe  which  is  conqoeied 
by  Caryilios,  iii.  395,  a.  664. 

VeUeitts  Ptteraabis,  diifers  from  liyy, 
iii.  267. 


Venafrom,  a  Volsdan  place,  a  prefeetore 
after  the  Sabine  war,  iii.  4CM.  Sepa- 
rated from  Samnium,  545. 

Venetian  Inscriptioa,  i.  168. 

Venetians,  wealthy,  ^aee  themsetrei 
under  the  protection  of  Borne,  i.  166. 
According  to  Herodotus  they  are  IBTr- 
ians,  bat  perhaps,  more  correctly,  ti- 
burnians,  167,  foU.  Scylax  conceives 
them  to  Uye  on  the  eastern  coast,  n.  n, 
1141.  Venetians  in  Lower  Brittany 
were  Bel^ans,  523. 

Venice,  begmning  and  cause  of  its  decar, 
iii  538. 

Venox,  surname  of  C.  Hantios,  from 
his  discovering  springs,  ii  308. 

Venusia.  in  Apmia,  eonqueredby  L.FQft- 
tnmius,  and  occupied  by  a  ooloiiy  of 
20,000  dtuEens,  iii.  401.  Place  of 
rendesTous  for  the  Bomans  after  the 
battle  of  Heraclea,  478.  Besieged  by 
Pyrriius,502. 

Ver  mentm,  i.  92. 

Verrugo,  on  Mount  Algidu^  ii  465.  Is 
lost,  490. 

Fersaro,  i  582,  foil. 

Vtrm$  or  Forms,  Tuscan,  Umbfian, 
and  Campanian  measure,  ii.  629. 

Vertomnns  and  Voltainna,  probably  tibe 
same  dirinity,  ii  a.  210. 

VerulA,  a  Hernican  place  reoiaina  Ihith- 
fal  to  the  Bomans,  iii  254. 

Veseia,  an  Ausonian  town  probably  Ae 
modem  a  Agau  di  Goti,  iii  «.  253 
and  628.  Tidten  by  the  Baraans  by 
treachenr,  233. 

Veseris,  where  the  great  battle  with  dtt 
Latins  was  fou^;  it  is  meertain 
whether  it  is  a  town,  a  riTcr,  or  a 
mountaiiH  iii.  a.  244. 

Vespasian,  his  Imperimm,  the  tabic  con- 
taining the  law  aboot  it  ia  ondoafat- 
edly  genuine,  i  348,  a.  860. 

Vestals,  before  Tarquinius  their  nmabcr 
was  four,  he  increast  it  to  six,  1 301. 
Have  rafomee  to  the  three  tnbei^  iii 
350. 

Vestinians,  a  SabeUian  people,  i  101. 
Are  the  only  one  of  the  Sabcllian  na- 
tions at  aos^  with  the  Samnitcs,  iSL 
185.  Are  less  dependent  apoa  the 
Apulian  pastures  than  the  other  can- 
tons, 191.  Throng  their  territoiy 
ran  the  road  from  Borne  to  Apolia, 
191.  Hostile  towards  Borne,  but  are 
easily  conquered,  .192.  The  time  of 
theVestinianwar,a.342.  Afterwards 
they  are  on  the  side  of  Bobm»  and 
ia  the  year  445  they  are  allied  with 
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it,  867.  Seem  to  Iiatd  taken  pert  in 
the  Sabine  war,  403. 

Yesnyiiu,  battle  of,  iii.  184.  The  d]«* 
trict  arotmd  it  is  sabject  to  the  Bomaofi, 
at  least  after  the  taking  of  Nola,  245. 

Yettins  MesriuB,  general  of  theVolscians, 
iL  554. 

Vetnloniam,  does  not  occur  in  the  histo- 
rical a^e,  i  1 18. 

T.  Yetonas,  is,  according  to  Yalerins 
Mudmns,  the  occasion  of  the  Psteliaa 
law,  iii  166. 

T.  Yetnrios,  consul  in  438,  iii.  210. 
Dishonoured  by  the  Candinian  defeat, 
he  lays  down  his  office,  216.  Is  de- 
livered up  to  the  Samnitee  together 
with  the  other  sureties  of  the  peace, 
220. 

Via  Sacra,  markt  the  boundary  between 
Bcnne  and  the  Qnirium,  i.  292. 

AureL  Yictor,  De  origine  gentis  Bomane, 
the  work  of  an  impostor  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  L  n.  274. 

View  Pairieiui,  in  the  valley  below  the 
Esquilia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Santa  Fudenziana,  i.  369. 

Viditety  single  women;  widows  as  well 
as  heiresses,  who  are  not  yet  manied, 
i.  469. 

Yindelicians,  were  libumians,  i.  168. 

Finder  SceUrutn,  this  expression  is  used 
by  Cicero  for  a  prison, — security  for 
the  punishment  or  criminals,  ii  «.  818. 

Vindicia  Mcwidicsi  libertaiem :  com- 
numded  by  the  jvm  ^entimm  and  the 
Xn  Tables,  ii.  349.  Appras  gives  it 
McunduM  9ermiutem,  ft.  773. 

Yindicta,  emancipation  by  it,  1 629. 

Yiocuri,  instituted  in  the  fifth  century, 
iii  559. 

"^nrgil,  his  ifineid  and  its  defects;  his 
learning  and  noble  mind,  L  196,  f<dL 
His  correct  notion  of  the  eponyms,  n. 
98a 

Yirginia,  her  tragic  fate,  ii.  348,  foil. 

It,  Yirginius^  a  nobleman  in  his  order, 
ii  348.  Summoned  to  the  city, — kills 
his  daughter, — ^bdnces  the  army  to  a 
secession,  350,  fbU. 

Xb  Yirginius,  consular  tribune  before 
Yeii,  ii.  473. 

Viriianiu  ager,  ii  622. 

Yiscellia,  an  unknown  place,  i  a.  765. 

Yitelia,  instead  of  Italia,  i  n.  18. 

Yltellia,  a  goddess,  i  14. 

YiteUia,  probably  die  centre  of  the  de- 
mchy,  which  was  sent  in  360  into  the 
country  of  the  ^uians,  ii  489.  Is 
lost,  490. 


YiteUii  and  Amdllil,  conspired  witb  the 
Tarquins,  as  beloDging  to  die  auaortf , 
who  were  the  ybdio  ragris,  i  n.  1 143. 

Yitellium, Oscan  for  Itaiia,i  14,  n.  19. 

Yitellius,  son  of  Faonus,  the  same  as 
Italus,  i  14. 

Yitrnviuiy  is  probably  an  Oscan  prmo- 
men,  iii  n.  311. 

Yitulus  (Itafais),  surname  of  the  Ma- 
-mffii,  i'  14.  On  the  ooins  of  Psstum, 
11.17. 

Yoconian  law,  appears  stUl  to  have  refer- 
ence to  the  old  first  class,  iii.  348.  Is 
of  a  later  date  than  the  Eiuian  ]aw,854. 

Yolcanic  convulsions,  of  f^reat  impor- 
tance; seem  to  produce  tunes  of  great 
mortdity,  ii  275.  Their  conneziaa 
with  the  northern  lights,  ii.  276. 

Yolcientians,  or  Yukientiflms,  within  the 
boundaries  of  Etruria,  probably  fbrein 
to  the  Etruscans,  i.  12a 

Yolesas,  the  eponym  of  the  Yalerii,  erro* 
neously  mentioned  as  the  father  of  the 
first  members  of  this  house  that  occur 
in  history,  i.  638.  A  pretended  grand* 
son  of  his  occurs  nearly  a  hundred 
years  after  the  beginning  of  the  re- 
pubUo,  539. 

Yobins,  his  Tuscan  txagedies^  i  135. 
Not  Yolumnins,  n.  415. 

Yolsoentians,  undoubtedly  an  Ansonian 
people  within  the  boundaries  of  Ia- 
cania,  i  70. 

Yolsdan  Colonists,  firom  Antinm  among 
the  iBonians,  ii  247,  foli 

Yolsdan  Language,  is  distinguisht  finom 
the  Oscan,  uat  is,  from  the  Oscan  of 
the  Samnites,  i  71. 

Yolactan  Wars,  their  wearisome  mono- 
tony in  the  annals,  ii  88:— whidi 
however  is  only  the  fiudt  of  the  annal- 
ists, 88,  foil.  Division  into  four  pe- 
riods, 89.  Yolsdan  and  .^uian  wars 
down  to  295,  245.  From  the  year  285 
the  Roman  territory  is  laid  waste, 
245. 

Ycrfsdans,  of  Antium  and  Ecetra,  are 
mentioned  with  a  wrong  chronology 
under  Tarquinius  at  the  LatinhoUdays, 
ii  11.1 79.  Fromtheyear251thevpene- 
trate  into  Latium;  conquer  Antium 
and  Yc^tm,  the  latter  of  which  is 
again  taken  from  them,  90,  folL  Their 
proposed  aUianoe  is  rejected  by  the 
Latins,  93.  Demands  for  them  which 
are  ascribed  to  Coriolanus^  232.  Are 
the  terms  of  the  peace  of  295,  239, 
254.  They  ravage  tae  Boman  teiritoiy 
In  291,  252.    Defeat  the  Latina  in 
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theTaIl^ofGrottafemta,252.  The 
peace  with  them  of  295  it  erroneoiuly 
referred  to  the  JSquians  :-<-intiinatioii8 
aboat  it,  256,  folL  Those  of  Antmm 
and  Eoetm  begin  war  against  Borne 
after  the  Gallic  time,  583. 

VolacianH,  of  Antinmand  Priyemom,  are 
oonqaered  hy  the  Bomans  in  409,  iiL 
128.  All  Voladan  towns  are  sabject 
to  the  Romans  after  the  second  Sam- 
nite  war,  259. 

Volsdans,  become  Bomans  in  the  Pomp- 
tioian  tribe,  others  Latins,  iii.  52. 
Their  remnants  renew  the  war  against 
Bome  and  Latiom  in  402,  87.  lived 
in  the  Fontian  islands,  238. 

M.  Yolscins,  his  evidence  asainst  Gaeso 
Qnmctins,  ii  289.  The  fact  cannot 
have  been  invented,  m.  861.  Ac- 
cused before  the  curies,  298,  folL 
Banisht,  299. 

y olsi,  according  to  Scjlaz  'OAm^  the 
original  form  of  the  name  of  the  Yol- 
scians^  i  70. 

Yohdnii,  in  former  times  frequently  at 
war  with  Bome.  from  the  time  of  the 
Gallic  calamity  at  peace,  iii  274;  on 
account  of  internal  revolutions,  275. 
In  450  it  is  again  hostile,  370.  Jn 
452  it  concludes  a  truce  with  Bome, 
but  not  A  peace,  405.  Soon  after- 
wards it  continues  the  war  with  ob- 
stinaqr,  406,  427.  Fable  of  Metro- 
dorus  concerning  Uie  cause  of  the  war, 
435.  Is  cononered  alone  of  all  the 
Btmscans  by  Ti.  Coruncanius  in  466, 
4da  The  opprest  free  dtiaens  sed^ 
the  assistance  of  Bome  against  the 
bondmen  who  had  become  powerful, 
546.  The  latter  are  severely  chas- 
tised after  being  put  down,  546.  The 
town  is  completely  rased  to  the  ground, 
547. 

Yoltumna,  fiur  near  her  temple  in 
Etmria,  iii  28a 

L.  Yolumnius,  consul  in  439,  makes  war 
upon  the  8aUentin]ans,tii,  253.  Con- 
sul in  450  with  Appius  CUuidius,  367. 
Probably  conquered  Ferentinum,  Ro- 
mulea,  and  Mur^^antia,  368.  His  dis- 
pute with  Appius,  371.  Gains  a 
victory  UM^ether  with  him  in  Etruria, 

371.  Defers  the  Samnites  in  Cam- 
pania, 372,  and  returns  to  Bome  to  be 
present  at  the  election  of  the  consuls, 

372.  Proconsul  in  451,  374.  En- 
gages the  Samnites  in  their  own  coun- 
try, 379.  Joins  the  main  anny  before 
the  battle  of  Sentinnm,  379.   He  then 


returns  to  Campania  against  the  Sam- 
nites, 387. 

Yolunteera,  numbers  of^  offer  themselves 
to  serve  as  ainst  Pyrrhus,  iii  494,  foli 

Yomero,  hill  near  Palsepolis^  iii  1 8 1. 

Yotes,  of  the  tribes,  prevented  by  tri- 
bunes, iii.  23.  Those  on  the  lidniaa 
law  united  into  one,  28. 

Yowel:  the  doubling  of  a  vowel  is  Oscsn 
and  ancient  Latin,  i  a.  286. 

Ynlcanal,  above  the  oomitium,  from 
whence  the  magistrates  addressed  the 
curies,  a.  i.  1344,  ii  352,  a.  587. 

Yulcientians,  an  Etruscan  people,  eon- 
<^uered  in  466,  together  with  the  Yd- 
smians,  iii  430,  foli 

Ynlsinii,  war  against  it,  492,  foU.  Is 
said  to  have  been  relieved  by  the  Bo- 
mans from  a  siege  by  the  Ganla,  552. 

Yukinienses,  set  their  ser6  fr«e  during 
the  Boman  war;  oonsequoices  of  it, 
and  misrqMnesentation  of  these  occur- 
rences,  i  124,  fbn. 

Ynltunins,  victory  of  Yohimniiis  over 
the  Smnnites  near  it,  iii  378. 

WALL  of  Servius — description  oi  it, 
i  894,  foli  Completes  the  city,  which 
is  ascribed  to  Servius,  consequently  the 
waU  is  improperly  ascribeid  to  Tar- 
quinius  the  Tyrant,  394. 

War,  declaration  of.  See  Dedazation  of 
war. 

War-chariots,  of  the  Gauh^  terri6ed  the 
Romans,  iii  383. 

Wwden  of  thecity,  the  import  of  theoffioe 
of  the  cMftoff  icriit  renders  this  the  HKMt 
appropriate  name  for  it^i  a-  231.  What 
he  was  under  the  k  ngs ;  was  the  firt 
senator ;  his  functions,  1 18,  folL  Wai 
one  of  the  heads  of  the  commonwealth 
in  the  senate  and  in  the  forum.  iV«- 
ior  Urhtmm^  120.  Levied  and  com- 
manded the  ciric  legions,  121.  His 
office  became  in  267  a  magistracy  ooo- 
ferred  by  the  curies;  omy  codaolars 
obtained  it,  119. 

Washington,  his  greatness  is  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Union,  iii  349. 

Wealth,  of  Rome  before  the  Gallic  time, 
ii  597.  Renders  the  law  of  debt,  such 
as  it  had  been  allowed  to  exist  by  the 
XII  tables,  bearable,  597,  fbU. 

Weeks  of  eight  days,  38  in  a  year  often 
months,  i  278. 

Wells,  on  the  Capitoline  hill,  i  230,  ii 
545,  iii  a.  524.  The  earliest  at  Rome, 
a.  529. 

Wills,  difference  in  making  them  for 
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each  of  the  two  orders,  ii  284.  Ple- 
beian ones  confirmed  by  the  comitia  of 
the  centories  in  the  field  of  Mars,  or 
before  the  enemy,  i  48S,  foil.  Why 
the  sanction  of  ue  order  was  required 
for  wills,  ii.  838.  What  was  the  oc- 
casion of  making  wills  independent  of 
this  sanction,  339.  Useless  attempt 
to  limit  the  discretion  of  making  wills, 
339. 

Wing,  an  improper  but  unavoidable  ex- 
pression for  cormij  ii.  n.  1 194. 

Wmter,  severe,  of  355,  ii.  506.  Was 
certainly  connected  with  earthquakes, 
507.  Of  476  and  477,  the  severest 
that  was  ever  known  in  Italy,  iii.  443, 
560. 

Witnesses,  in  plebeiaa  purchases:  their 
object,  ii.  408. 

Wolf,  she- wolf,  of  bronze,  time  and  place 
when  it  was  made,  iii.  224.  A  wolf 
appeared  as  a  fisivourable  sign  to  the 
Romans  before  the  battle  of  Sentinum, 
382. 

Wooden  statue,  of  kin^  Servius  in  the 
temple  of  Fortune,  u  366.  Legend 
about  it,  370. 

Woodpecker,  feeds,  according  to  Ovid, 
Romulus  and  Remus,  i.  n.  614. 

Woollen  manufactures,  everywhere  fur- 
nish a  means  of  subsistence,  for  a 
large  city  population,  iii.  161. 

Writing,  among  the  Marsians  and  on 
the  Bantian  table  is  Latin;  among 
the  Samnites  Etruscan ;  among  the 
Lucanians  probably  Greek,  i.  105. 

Writing,  art  of^  rather  p;eneral  at  Rome 
at  an  early  time,  iii.  298.  Writing 
was  cnstomanr  at  Rome  in  all  public 
transactions  from  the  earliest  times, 
299. 

XANTHIPPUS^  the  Spartan,  the  de- 


liverer of  Carthage,  iii.  589.  Called 
upon  to  undertake  the  supreme  com- 
mand, he  fills  everything  at  Carthase 
with  a  new  spirit,  590.  Completely 
defeats  Regulus,  590.  Leaves  Carthage 
after  the  victory,  594. 
Xenophon,  on  coining  fine  silver,  i 
1065. 

TEAR,  often  months  has  been  denied  in 
opposition  to  the  most  unquestionable 
evidence,  L  276.  Its  cychc  use,  278. 
Was  never  used  exclusively,  282.  Was 
in  particular  cases  used  even  at  a  late 
period,  282,  284. 

Years,  Cyclic,  are  to  be  understood  in 
Etruscan  truces,  iii.  277. 

Tear  (Lunar),  Roman,  its  intercalations 
neglected  in  two  periodsof  twenty  years 
each,  just  after  Rome  had  adopted 
Gre<^  culture,  i  275,  folL 

Tear  (Solar),  Egyptian  or  Romulian,  i 
277.    In  Ennius  of  366  days,  279. 

Tear  of  the  consular  tribunes,  its  com- 
mencement in  353  was  put  forward; 
the  reason,  ii.  495. 

Tear  of  office  of  the  tribunes  of  the 
people,  begins  firom  805  on  the  10th 
of  DeoemMr,  ii.  m.  881. 

Tears  of  an  era  and  of  the  magisterial 
Fasti,  cannot  be  made  to  agree  com- 
pletdy  i  245. 

ZONARAS  (ii  p.  25),  notice  of  a 
wrong  alteration  in  him,  ii  m.  431. 
His  account  of  the  battle  of  Candium, 
iii  212,  folL  He  speaks  erroneously 
of  a  defeat  of  the  Romans  in  437, 218. 
Is  very  deficient  in  topography,  n.  17 A, 
835.    Emended,  im.  775,  1060. 

Zopims,  the  story  about  him  is  imitated, 
in  the  history  of  the  Lucanians,  iii 
189. 


FINIS. 
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